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PREFACE. 


In  the  days  when  pqoialar  gorernment  was  unknown,  and 
thfi  maadm  Quod  prtncipi  flaeuU^  hgis  habet  vigorem^ 
Memed  to  be  the  fundamental  theory  of  all  law,  it  would 
Yisve  been  idle  to  speak  of  fimitations  upon  the  police  power 
of  government ;  for  there  were  none,  ezeept  thoee  whieh 
are  imposed  by  the  finite  character  of  all  things  natural. 
Absolutism  existed  in  its  most  repulsiTe  form.  The  king 
ruled  by  divine  right,  and  obtaining  his  authority  from 
above  he  acknowledged  no  natural  rights  in  the  indiridual. 
If  it  was  his  pleasure  to  give  to  his  people  a  wide  room  f6r 
individual  activity,  the  subject  had  no  occasion  for  com* 
plaint.  But  he  could  not  raise  any  effective  opposition  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  ruler,  if  he  should  see  fit  to  impose 
numerous  restrictions,  all  tending  to  oppress  the  weaker  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stronger. 

But  the  divine  right  of  kings  began  to  be  questioned, 
and  its  hold  on  the  public  mind  was  gradually  weakened, 
until,  finally,  it  was  repudiated  altogether,  and  the  opposite 
principle  substituted,  that  all  governmental  power  is  de- 
rived from  the  people ;  and  instead  of  the  king  being  the 
vicegerent  of  God,  and  the  people  subjects  of  the  king,  the 
king  and  other  officers  of  the  government  were  the  servants 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  became  the  real  sovereign 
through  the  officials.  Vox  pojmlij  vox  Dei,  became  the 
popular  answer  to  all  complaints  of  the  individual  against 
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the  encroachmentB  of  popular  goyemment  upon  his  rights 
^and  his  liberty.  Since  the  memories  of  the  oppressions  of 
the  priyileged  classes  under  the  reign  of  kings  and  nobles 
were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  indiyiduals  for  many  years 
after  popular  goyemment  was  established  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  content  witli  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
liberties,  there  was  no  marked  disposition  manifested  by 
the  majority  to  interfere  with  the  like  liberties  of  the  mi- 
nority. On  the  contrary  the  sphere  of  goyemmental  ac- 
tiyity  was  confined  within  the  smallest  limits  by  the 
popularization  of  the  so-called  laUsez^faire  doctrine,  which 
denies  to  goyemment  tlie  power  to  do  more  than  to  proyide 
for  the  public  order  and  personal  security  by  the  preyen- 
tion  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  trespasses.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  encroachments  of  goyemment 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tlie  indiyidual  haye  for  the 
past  century  been  comparatiyely  few.  But  the  political 
pendulum  is  again  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
the  doctrine  of  goyemmental  inactiyity  in  economical 
matters  is  attacked  daily  with  increasing  yehemence.  Goy- 
emmental interference  is  proclaimed  and  demanded  eyery- 
where  as  a  sufficient  panacea  for  eyery  social  eyil  which 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  society.  Socialism,  Communism, 
and  Anarchism  are  rampant  throughout  the  ciyilized  world. 
The  State  is  called  on  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
shrewdness  of  the  stronger,  to  determine  what  wages  a 
workman  shall  receiye  for  his  labor,  and  how  many  hours 
daily  he  shall  labor.  Many  trades  and  occupations  are  be- 
ing prohibited  because  some  are  damaged  incidentally  by 
their  prosecution,  and  many  ordinary  pursuits  are  made 
goyemment  monopolies.     The  demands  of  the  Socialists 
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and  Communists  vary  in  degree  and  in  detail,  and  the  most 
extreme  of  them  insist  upon  tlie  assmnption  by  goyemment 
of  the  paternal  character  altogether,  abolishing  all  private 
property  in  land,  and  making  the  State  the  sole  possessor 
of  the  working  capital  of  the  nation. 

Contemplating  tliese  extraordinary  demands  of  the  great 
army  of  discontents,  and  their  apparent  power,  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  universal  suffirage,  to  enforce 
their  views  of  civil  polity  upon  the  civilized  world,  the  con- 
servative classes  stand  in  constant  fear  of  the  advent  of  an 
absolutism  more  tyrannical  and  more  unreasoning  than  any 
before  experienced  by  man,  the  absolutism  of  a  democratic 
majority. 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  demon- 
strate, by  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  the  police  power  in  the  United  States,  that  under 
the  written  constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  democratic 
absolutism  is  impossible  in  this  country,  as  long  as  the 
popular  reverence  for  the  constitutions,  in  their  restrictions 
upon  governmental  activity,  is  nourished  and  sustained  by 
a  prompt  avoidance  by  the  courts  of  any  violations  of  their 
provisions,  in  word  or  in  spirit.  The  substantial  rights  of 
the  minority  are  shown  to  be  free  from  all  lawful  control 
or  interference  by  the  majority,  except  so  far  as  such  con- 
trol or  Interference  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  The  police  power  of 
the  government  is  shown  to  be  confined  to  the  detailed  en- 
forcement of  the  legal  maxim,  aic  tUere  tw^  ut  cUienum  non 
hxdas. 

If  the  author  succeeds  in  any  measure  in  his  attempt  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  power 
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of  oonttitatioiial  limitations  to  protect  private  lights  against 
the  radical  experimentations  of  aootal  reformers,  he  will 
feel  that  he  has  been  amply  requited  for  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  social  order  and  personal  liberty. 

ao.T. 

Uhzvibsitt  or  tbm  Staxm  ov  lOssorait  OoumaUf  lie« 

Noyember  1, 188& 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


When,  fourteen  years  ago,  this  book  was  first  published, 
under  the  title  of  <<  Limitations  of  Police  Power/'  the 
author's  most  ezhanstiye  searoh  of  all  branches  of  the  law 
produced  only  enough  material  to  make  a  book  of  one 
volume.  The  retrospect  of  the  subject  to-day,  —  in  the 
light  of  the  manrelous  development,  in  the  intenrening 
years,  of  economic  and  industrial  combinations,  and  of  the 
demands  of  public  opinion  that  the  government,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  police  power,  shall  restrain  and  subject  to  far- 
reaching  regulations,  not  only  every  sach  combination  of 
labor  or  of  capital,  but  the  enjoyment  of  almost  every  per- 
sonal right,  —  inclines  one  to  the  thought  that  the  subject 
was  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
book. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  corral  every  important  adjudication,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject;  and  to  include  suggestive  argu- 
ments for  or  against  the  constitutionality  of  regulations  of 
personal  rights,  whether  the  courts  have  passed  upon  them 
or  not. 

It  has  been  gratifying  for  me  to  note  and  record  here, 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  book  has  been  quoted  by  the 
courts  with  approval  in  hundreds  of  cases ;  and  that,  while 
some  of  my  opinions  and  arguments  are  still  in  opposition 
to  judicial  opinion,  the  number  of  such  cases  is  surprisingly 
small,  when  one  bears  in  mind  how  fruitful  the  subject  is 
with  opportunity  for  intelligent  differences  of  opinion. 

The  reader  will  find  important  additions  to  the  text  and 
citations  in  every  chapter  of  the  book.     But  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  the  most  extensive  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  chapters  on  Property,  Corporations,  Federal  Police 
Power;  and,  especially,  to  the  chapter  on  Trades  and 
Occupations.  The  great  economic  war,  which  was  predicted 
in  the  preface  of  the  first  edition,  has  been  began,  and  has 
been  increasing  in  intensity  and  scope  for  the  past 
ten  years,  making  profound  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  people,  and  calling  for  new  legis- 
lative attempts  at  restriction,  regulation  and  suppression. 
In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book,  will  be  found  a  very 
full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  laws  and  the  cases, 
which  bear  upon  the  subjects  of  liberty  of  contract,  upon 
trades-unions  and  other  labor  combinations,  upon  the  law- 
fulness and  unlawfulness  of  the  different  labor  tactics, 
upon  industrial  trusts  and  trade  combinations,  and  upon 
monopolies,  both  private  and  governmental.  A  perusal  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter,  will  disclose  important  new  material 
which  unfolds  more  clearly  the  limitations  of  the  govern- 
mental control  of  corporate  franchises. 

It  is  the  common  observation  of  the  legal  profession  that 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  slowly  but  steadily,  under  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  government  over  the  rights  of 
person  and  property,  which  at  an  earlier  day  in  our  national 
history  were  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  police 
power  of  the  respective  States.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, which  i[re  involved  in  this  tendency  to  centralization, 
are  fully  presented  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

The  preparation  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
book,  which  has  been  so  generously  received  and  •  com- 
mended by  the  profession,  has  been  a  labor  of  love ;  and 
I  bespeak  for  it  a  continuance  of  that  distinguished 
consideration.  C.  G.  T. 

Nbw  Yobk  Citt, 
Aug.  15|  1900. 
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§  1.  Police   power  —  Defined   and   explained. — The 

priTate  rights  of  the  indiTidiial,  apart  from  a  few  statutory 
rights,  which  when  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  private 
rights  are  insigoificant  in  number,  do  not  rest  upon  the  man- 
date of  mnoicipal  law  as  a  source.^  They  belong  to  man  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  they  are  natural  rights,  rights  recog- 

>  I  do  not  here  undertake  to  do  more  than  to  state  those  conceptions 
of  natural  rights  which  have  bf  adjudications  been  embodied  in 
American  Constitotional  law.  The  scientiflc  criticisms  by  Austin 
and  others  of  tbe  theory  of  Natural  Bights,  will  be  found  properly 
recognised  and  discussed  in  the  author's  *'  Unwritten  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,*'  and  in  his  *<  Liberty  and  Equality  in  tbe  United 
States.'* 
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nized  and  existing  in  the  law  of  reason.  But  the  individual, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  finds  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
rights  that  he  transgresses  the  rights  of  others.  Nature  wars 
upon  nature,  when  subjected  to  no  spiritual  or  moral  re- 
straint. The  object  of  government  is  to  impose  that  degree 
of  restraint  upon  human  actions,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
uniform  and  reasonable  conservation  and  enjoyment  of 
private  rights.  Government  and  municipal  law  protect 
and  develop,  rather  than  create,  private  rights.  The 
conservation  of  private  rights  is  attained  by  the  imposition 
of  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  their  exercise,  such  a  re- 
straint as  will  prevent  the  infliction  of  injury  upon  others 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  it  involves  a  provision  of  means 
for  enforcing  the  legal  maxim,  which  enunciates  the  fun- 
damental rule  of  both  the  human  and  the  natural  law,  sic 
utere  iuo^  tU  alienum  non  Icedas.  The  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  impose  this  restraint  is  called  Police  Poweb. 
By  this  **  general  police  power  of  the  State,  persons  and 
property  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  restraints  and  bur- 
dens, in  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  State ;  of  the  perfect  right  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  which  no  question  ever  was  or  upon  acknowl- 
edged general  principles  ever  can  be  made,  so  far  as 
natural  persons  are  concerned/'  ^  Blackstone  defines  the 
police  power  to  be  <Hhe  due  regulation  and  domestic  order 
of  the  kingdom,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  a  State,  like 
members  of  a  well-governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform 
their  general  behavior  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  good  neigh- 
borhood and  good  manners,  and  to  be  decent,  industrious 
and  inoffensive  in  their  respectivestations."  ^  Judge  Cooley 
says:  '  **  The  police  of  a  State,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
embraces  its  whole  system  of  internal  regulation,  by  which 
the  State  seeks  not  only  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  to 

1  Redfleld,  C.  J.,  in  Thorpe  v.  Ratiand,  etc.,  R.  R.,  27  Vt.  140. 

>  4  Bl.  Com.  162. 

s  Cooley,  Const.  Llm.  572. 
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prevent  offenses  against  the  State,  but  also  to  establish  for 
the  interceurse  of  citizens  with  citizens  those  rules  of  good 
manners  and  good  neighborhood  which  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  conflict  of  rights,  and  to  insure  to  each  the  uninter- 
mpted  enjoyment  of  his  own  so  far  as  it  is  reasonably 
consiatent  with  a  like  enjoyment  of  rights  by  others."^ 
The  continental  jurists  include,   under  the  term   Police 

^  The  foUowlng  other  definitions  present  the  same  ideas  in  different 
language,  bnt  they  are  added,  ex  aimndante  eauUla^  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  assist  in  reaching  a  clear  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  police 
power.    **  The  police  power  of  a  State  is  co-extensive  with  self-protec- 
tion, and  is  not  inaptly  termed  *  the  law  of  overroling  necessity.'    It  is 
that  Inherent  and  plenary  power  in  the  State,  which  enables  it  to  pro- 
hibit all  things  hnrtfol  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  society."    Lake- 
Tiew  «.  Bose  Hill  Cemetery,  70  111.  192.    *<  With  the  legislatare  the 
maxim  of  law  *  9dlua  papuU  suprema  lex,"*  should  not  be  disregarded.   It 
is  the  great  principle  on  which  the  statutes  for  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple are  based.    It  is  the  foundation  of  criminal  law,  in  aU  governments 
of  dvUized  countries,  and  of  other  laws  conduclye  to  the  safety  and  con- 
sequent happiness  of  the  people.    This  power  has  always  been  exer- 
cised, and  its  existence  cannot  be  denied.    How  far  the  provisions  of 
the  legislature  can  extend,  is  always  submitted  to  its  discretion,  pro- 
vided Um  acts  do  not  go  beyond  the  great  principle  of  securing  the  public 
eafety^  and  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  withhi  well  defined 
limits  and  with  discretion,  is  imperative.    *    *    *    All  laws  for  the 
protection  of  lives,  limbs,  health  and  quiet  of  the  person,  and  for  the 
security  of  all  property  within  the  State,  faU  within  this  general  power 
of  government."    State  o.  Noyes,  47  Me.  189.    '*  There  is,  in  short,  no 
end  to  these  illustrations,  when  we  look  critically  into  the  police  of 
large  cities.    One  in  any  degree  familiar  with  this  subject  would  never 
question  a  right  depending  upon  invincible  necessity,  in  order  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  show  of  administrative  authority  among  the  class  of 
persons  with  which  the  city  police  have  to  do.    To  such  men  any  doubt 
of  the  right  to  subject  persons  and  property  to  such  regulations  as  pub- 
lic security  and  health  may  require,  regardless  of  mere  private  con- 
venience, looks  like   mere  badinage.    They  can  scarcely  regard  the 
objector  as  altogether  serious.    And,  generally,  these  doubts  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  governmental  authority  come  from  those  who  have  had 
small  experience."    Hale  v.  Lawrence,  1  Zab.  714;  8  Zab.  590.    While  it 
is  true  that  a  small  experience  in  such  matters  Is  calculated  to  increase 
one's  doubts  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  a  large  and  prac- 
tical experience  Is  likely  to  make  one  recklessly  dlsregardf  q1  of  private 
rights  and  constitutional  limitations. 
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PoweVf  not  only  those  restraints  upon  private  rights 
which  are  imposed  for  the  general  welfare  of  all,  but 
also  all  the  governmental  institutions,  which  are  estab- 
lished with  public  funds  for  the  better  promotion  of  the 
public  goody  and  the  alleviation  of  private  want  and  suf- 
fering. Thus  they  would  include  the  power  of  the 
government  to  expend  the  public  moneys  in  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  roads*  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
and  asylums  and  colleges,  in  short,  the  power  to  sup- 
plement the  results  of  individual  activity  with  what  in- 
dividual activity  cannot  accomplish.  *^  The  governmental 
provision  for  the  public  security  and  welfare  in  its  daily 
necessities,  that  provision  which  establishes  the  needful  and 
necessary,  and  therefore  appears  as  a  bidding  and  forbid- 
ding power  of  the  State,  is  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
police/'  ^  But  in  the  present  connection,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  American  definitions  heretofore  given,  the 
term  must  be  confined  to  the  imposition  of  restraints  and 
burdens  upon  persons  and  property.  The  power  of  the 
government  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  public  charity  and 
benefit  can  only  be  limited  by  the  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  taxation,  and  to  that  extent  alone  can  these  sub- 
jects in  American  law  be  said  to  fall  within  the  police  power 
of  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  police  power  of 
the  government,  as  understood  in  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  United  States,  is  simply  the  power  of  the  government 
to  establish  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  common 
as  well  as  civil-law  maxim,  9ie  tUere  tuo  ut  alienum  non 
IcBdas.  **  This  police  power  of  the  State  extends  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives,  limbs,  health,  comfort  and  quiet  of  all 
persons,  and  the  protection  of  all  property  within  the  State. 
According  to  the  maxim,  sic  viere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedtu^ 

>  Blantsdili,  Mod.  Stat.,  vol.  n.,  p.  376.  See  o.  Mohl's  comprehen- 
sive discasslon  of  the  scope  of  Police  Power  in  the  introductory  chapter 
to  his  PolizeiwiBsenschaft. 
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it  being  of  aaiyersal  application,  it  must  of  oourse  be  within 
the  range  of  legislative  action  to  define  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  every  one  may  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure 
others/'^  Any  law  which  goes  beyond  that  principle, 
which  undertakes  to  abolish  rights,  the  exercise  of  which 
does  not  involve  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  others, 
or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  rights  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  general  security, 
cannot  be  included  in  the  police  power  of  the  government. 
It  IB  a  governmental  usurpation,  and  violates  the  principles 
of  abstract  justice,  as  they  have  been  developed  under  our 
repoblican  institutions. 

In  Lawton  v.  Steele^  the  Court  say:  **  The  extent  and 
limitsof  what  is  known  as  the  police  power  have  been  a  fruit- 
ful subject  of  discussion  in  the  appellate  courts  of  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  universally  conceded  to  in- 
clude everything  essential  to  the  public  safety,  health  and 
morals,  and  to  justify  the  destruction  or  abatement,  by  sum- 
mary proceedings,  of  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  a  public 
nuisance.  Under  this  power  it  has  been  held  that  the  State 
may  order  the  destruction  of  a  house  falling  to  decay  or  other- 
wise endangering  the  lives  of  passers-by ;  the  demolition  of 
such  as  are  in  the  path  of  a  conflagration;  the  slaughter  of 
diseased  cattle ;  the  destruction  of  decayed  or  unwholesome 
food ;  the  prohibition  of  wooden  buildings  in  cities ;  the  reg- 
ulation of  railways  and  other  means  of  public  conveyance, 
and  of  interments  in  burial  grounds ;  the  restriction  of  ob- 
jectionable trades  to  certain  localities;  the  compulsory  vac- 
cination of  children ;  the  confinement  of  the  insane  or  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  diseases ;  the  restraint  of  vagrants, 
beggars,  and  habitual  drunkards;  the  suppression  of 
obscene  publications  and  houses  of  ill-fame ;  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  gambling  houses  and  places  where  intoxicating 

1  Thorpe  v.  Ratland,  etc.,  B.  R.,  27  Yt.  160. 
>  152  U.  S.  138. 
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liquors  are  sold.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  State  may 
interfere  wherever  the  public  interests  demand  it,  and  in 
this  particular  a  large  discretion  is  necessarily  vested  in  the 
legislature  to  determine  not  only  what  the  interests  of  the 
public  require,  but  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  such  interests.  To  justify  the  State  in  thus 
interposing  its  authority  in  behalf  of  the  public,  it  must 
appear,  first,  that  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  a  particular  class,  require  such 
interference ;  and,  second,  that  the  means  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose,  and  not 
unduly  oppressive  upon  individuals.  The  legislature  may 
not,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  public  interests, 
arbitrarily  interfere  with  private  business  or  impose  unusual 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  lawful  occupations. 
In  other  words,  its  determination  as  to  what  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  its  police  powers,  is  not  final  or  conclusive,  but 
is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  courts." 

In  Ex  parte  Lentzsch,^  the  Court  say:  **  Upon  the  ques- 
tion thus  presented  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  police  power 
much  might  be  written,  and  much,  indeed,  will  have  to  be 
written,  ere  just  bounds  are  set  to  its  exercise.  But  in  this 
case  neither  time  permits  nor  necessity  demands  the  [its] 
consideration.  Still  it  may  be  suggested  in  passing  that 
our  government  was  not  designed  to  be  paternal  in  form. 
We  are  a  self-governing  people,  and  our  just  pride  is  that 
our  laws  are  made  by  us  as  well  as  for  us.  £very  individ- 
ual citizen  is  to  be  allowed  so  much  liberty  as  may  exist 
without  impairment  of  the  equal  rights  of  his  fellows.  Our 
institutions  are  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  we  are  not 
only  capable  of  self-government  as  a  community,  but,  what 
is  the  logical  necessity,  that  we  are  capable  to  a  great  ex^ 
tent,  of  individual  self-government.  If  this  convic- 
tion   shall   prove    ill-founded,   we   have  built  our   house 

1  112  Cal.  468. 
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upon  sand.  The  spirit  of  a  system  sach  as  ours  is 
therefore  at  total  variance  with  that  which,  more 
or  less  yeiledy  still  shows  in  the  paternalism  of  other 
nations.  It  may  be  injurious  to  health  to  eat  bread  be- 
fore it  is  twenty-four  hours  old,  yet  it  would  strike  us  with 
surprise  to  see  the  legislature  making  a  crime  of  the  sale 
of  fresh  bread.  We  look  with  disfavor  upon  such  legisla- 
tion as  we  do  upou  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws.  We 
do  not  even  punish  a  man  for  his  vices,  unless  they  be  prac- 
ticed openly,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  spread  of  corruption,  or 
to  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  to  public  scandal.  In  brief, 
we  give  to  the  individual  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
personal  liberty,  and,,  with  that  guaranteed  to  him,  he  is 
treated  as  a  person  of  responsible  judgment,  not  as  a  child 
in  his  non-age,  and  is  left  free  to  work  out  his  destiny  as 
impulse,  education,  training,  heredity,  and  environment 
direct  him.  So,  while  the  police  power  is  one  whose 
proper  use  makes  most  potently  for  good,  in  its  undefined 
scope,  and  inordinate  exercise  lurks  no  small  danger  to  the 
republic ;  for  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  defin- 
ing its  just  limits  and  bounds  affords  a  temptation  to  the 
legislature  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  citizens  with 
experimental  laws,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  well 
meant «"  ^ 

§  2.  The  legal  limitations  upon  police  power. —  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  viz. :  The  legal  limita- 
tions apon  the  police  power  of  American  governments, 
national  and  State.  Where  can  these  limitations  be  found, 
and  in  what  do  they  consist?  The  legislature  is  clearly  the 
department  of  the  government  which  can  and  does  exercise 
the  police  power,  and  consequently  in  the  limitations  upon 
the  legislative  power,  are  to  be  found  the  limitations  of  the 
police  power.     Whether  there  be  other  limitations  or  not, 

1  On  the  general  tendency  of  development  of  police  power  in  Illinois 
see  Eden  v.  People,  161  lU.  296. 
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the  most  important  and  the  most  clearly  defined  are  to  be 
found  in  the  national  and  State  constitutions.  Whenever 
an  act  of  the  legislature  contravenes  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, it  is  void,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  so  to  de- 
clare it,  and  refuse  to  enforce  it.  But  is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  judiciary  to  declare  an  act  of  the  legislature  void, 
because  it  violates  some  abstract  rule  of  justice,  when  there 
is  no  constitutional  prohibition?  Several  eminent  judges 
have  more  or  less  strongly  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  is  not  absolute  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  constitution  fails  to  impose  a  restriction  : 
that  in  no  case  can  a  law  be  valid,  which  violates  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  free  government,  and  infringes  upon 
the  original  rights  of  men,  and  some  of  these  judges  claim 
for  the  judiciary,  the  power  to  annul  such  an  enactment, 
and  to  forbid  its  enforcement.^  Judge  Chase  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  *^  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  omnipotence 
of  a  State  legislature,  or  that  it  is  absolute  and  without 
control,  although  its  authority  should  not  be  expressly  re- 
strained by  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  erected  their  constitutions 
or  forms  of  government,  to  establish  justice,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property  from  violence.  The 
purposes  for  which  we  enter  into  society,  will  determine 
the  nature  and  terms  of  the  social  compact ;  and  as  they 
are  the  foundation  of  the  legislative  power,  they  will  decide 
what  are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The  nature  and  ends  of 
legislative  power  will  limit  the  exercise  of  it.     This  fnnda- 

1  Judge  Chase  in  Calder  v.  Ball,  3  Dall.  3S6;  Jadge  Story  in  WU- 
kinson  v.  Leland,  2  Pet.  657;  Jadge  Bronson  in  Taylor  v.  Porter, 
4  HIU,  145;  Jadge  Strong*  in  People  o.  Toynbec,  20  Barb.21S;  Jadge 
Hosmer  in  Goshen  v.  Storlington,  4  Conn.  259;  Chanoellor  Wal- 
worth in  Yarlck  v.  Smith,  5  Paige,  137;  Jadge  Spaalding  in  Qrifflth 
V.  Commissioners,  20  Ohio^  609;  Ch.  J.  Parker,  in  Boss'  Case^  2  Pick. 
169. 
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mental  principle  flows  from  the  very  nature  of  oar  free 
republican  govemmenis,  that  no  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  require,  nor  to  refrain 
from  acts  which  the  laws  permit.  There  are  acts  which  the 
Federal  or  State  legislature  cannot  do,  without  exceeding 
their  authority.  There  are  certain  vital  principles  in  our 
free  republican  governments,  which  will  determine  and 
overrule  an  apparent  and  flagrant  abuse  of  legislative 
power;  as  to  authorize  manifest  injustice  by  positive  law, 
or  to  take  away  that  security  for  personal  liberty  or  private 
property  for  the  protection  whereof  the  government  was 
established.  An  act  of  the  legislature  (for  I  cannot  call  it 
a  law ),  contrary  to  the  great  first  principle  of  the  social 
compact,  cannot  be  considered  a  rightful  exercise  of  legis- 
lative authority.  The  obligation  of  a  law  in  governments, 
established  on  express  compact  and  on  republican  princi- 
ples, must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  power  on 
which  it  is  founded.  *  *  *  The  legislature  may  enjoin, 
permit,  forbid  and  punish ;  they  may  declare  new  crimes, 
and  establish  rules  of  conduct  for  all  its  citizens  in  future 
cases;  they  may  command  what  is  right,  and  prohibit  what 
is  wrong,  but  they  cannot  change  innocence  into  guilt,  or 
punish  innocence  as  a  crime ;  or  violate  the  right  of  an 
antecedent  lawful  private  contract,  or  the  right  of  private 
property.  To  maintain  that  our  Federal  or  State  legisla- 
ture possesses  such  powers,  if  they  had  not  been  expressly 
restrained,  would  in  my  opinion  be  a  political  heresy,  al- 
together inadmissible  in  our  free  republican  governments." 
But  notwithstanding  the  opinionsof  these  eminently  respect- 
able judges,  the  current  of  authority,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial constitutional  reasoning,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  an  established 
principle  of  American  law  that  the  courts,  in  the  perform- 
aoee  of  their  duty  to  confine  the  legislative  department 
within  the  constitutional  limits  of  its  power,  cannot 
nullify  and  avoid  a  law,  simply  because  it  conflicts  with  the 
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judicial  notions  of  natural  right  or  morality,  or  abstract 
justice."  * 

1  «  The  question  whether  the  act  ander  consideration  is  a  7alid  exercise 
ot  legislative  power  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  reference  to  const! ta- 
tional  restraints  and  prohibitions.  The  legislative  power  has  no  other 
limitation.  If  an  act  should  stand  when  bronght  to  the  test  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  question  of  its  validity  is  at  an  end,  and  neither  the  execu- 
tive nor  judicial  department  of  the  government  can  refuse  to  recognize 
or  enforce  it.  The  theory,  that  laws  may  be  declared  void  when  deemed 
to  be  opposed  to  natural  justice  and  equity,  although  they  do  not  violate 
any  constitutional  provision,  has  some  support  in  the  dicta  of  learned 
judges,  but  has  not  been  approved,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  authoritative 
adjudication,  and  is  repudiated  by  numerous  authorities*  Indeed,  under 
the  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  now  given  to  constitutional  guaran- 
ties, there  can  be  no  violation  of  fundamental  rights,  which  will  not  fall 
within  the  express  or  impUed  prohibition  and  restraints  of  the  constitution 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  principles  outside  of  the  constitution, 
under  which  legislation  may  be  condemned.*'  Bertholf  o.  O'Beilly,  74 
N.  Y.  509.  *'  Defendant  insists  that  we  should  pronounce  the  law  now  in 
question  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  opposed  to  natural  right  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  doctrine  Involved  in  this  claim,  that  under  a  written  con- 
stitution like  ours,  In  which  the  three  great  departments  of  government, 
the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  are  confided  to  distinct  bodies  of 
magistracy,  the  powers  of  each  of  which  are  expressly  confined  to  its  own 
proper  department,  and  in  which  the  powers  of  each  are  unlimited,  in  Its 
appropriate  sphere,  except  so  far  as  they  are  abridged  by  the  constitution 
Itself,  it  is  competent  for  the  judicial  department  to  deprive  the  legisla- 
ture of  powers  which  they  are  not  restricted  from  exercising  by  that 
instrument.  It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  thus  inter- 
posing, that  the  power  exercised  by  the  legislature  is  properly  legislative 
in  its  character,  which  Is  unquestionably  the  case  with  respect  to  the  law 
we  have  been  considering,  and  that  the  consideration  contains  no  restric- 
tions upon  its  exercise  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  it.'*  State  o.  Wheeler, 
25  Conn.  290.  See,  also,  Butler  o.  Palmer,  1  Hill,  824 ;  Cochran  v.  Van 
Surley,  20  Wend.  880;  Grant  o.  Courten,  24  Barb.  282;  Benson  o.  Mayor, 
24  Barb.  248,  252;  Wynehamer  o.  People,  18  N.  T.890;  Town  of  Guilford 
V.  Supervisors,  18  N.  Y.  148;  Sharpless  v.  Mayor,  21  Pa.  St.  147;  Bennett 
V.  Boggs,  1  Bald.  74;  Doe  o.  Douglass,  8  Blackl.  10;  State  v,  Clottu,  88 
Ind.  409;  Stein  v.  Mayor,  24  Ala.  614;  Dorman  v.  State,  84  Ala.  282;  Bos- 
ton o.  Cummlngs,  16  Ga.  102;  Hamilton  v,  St.  Louis  Co.,  15  Mo.  28; 
PoweU  V.  Com.,  114  Pa.  St.  265;  Beeves  o.  Corning,  51  Fed.  774;  Sink- 
Ing  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  700,  718.  **  Every  possible  presumption  Is  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  a  statute,  and  this  continues  until  the  contrary 
is  shown  beyond  a  rational  doubt.    One  branch  of  the  government  can- 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  courts  have  no  authority  to 
override  the  legislative  judgment  on  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  abstract  justice  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  and  if  a 
case,  arising  under  the  statute,  should  come  up  before 
them  for  adjudication,  they  are  obliged  by  their  official  oaths 
to  enforce  the  statute  notwithstanding  it  offends  the  com- 
monest principles  of  justice,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
law  which  does  not  conform  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government  and  natural  justice  and  morality,  will  prove 
ineffectual  and  will  become  a  dead  letter.  No  law  can  be 
enforced,  particularly  in  a  country  governed  directly  by  the 
popular  will,  which  does  not  receive  the  moral  and  active 
support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people ;  and  a  law,  which 
violates  reason  and  offends  against  the  prevalent  conceptions 
of  right  and  justice,  will  be  deprived  of  the  power  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  enforcement.  The  passage  of  such  stat- 
utes, however  beneficent  may  be  the  immediate  object 
of  them,  will  not  olily  fail  of  attaining  the  particular  end 
in  view,  but  it  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  create  in  those 
who  are  likely  to  violate  them  a  contempt  for  the  whole 
body  of  restrictive  laws,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  inspire 
in  those,  from  whom  the  necessary  moral  support  is  to  be 
expected,  a  fear  and  distrust,  sometimes  hate,  of  legal 
restraint  which  is  very  destructive  of  their  practical  value. 
And  such  is  particularly  the  case  with  police  regulations. 
When  confined  within  their  proper  limits,  viz. :  to  compel 
every  one  to  so  use  his  own  and  so  conduct  himself 
as  not  to  injure  his  neighbor  or  infringe  upon  his  rights, 
police  regulations  should,  and  usually  would,  receive  in  a 
reasonably  healthy  community  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  entire  population.     There  have  been,  however,  so  many 

not  encroach  on  tbe  domain  ot  another  without  danger.  The  safety  of 
oarinatitatlons  depends  in  no  smaU  degree  on  a  strict  observance  of  this 
salntaiy  mle."  See,  also,  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87,  188;  Dart- 
month  CoUege  «•  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  518,625;  LiYingston  o.  Darlhig. 
ton,  101  U.  S.  407. 
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nnjastifiable  limitations  imposed  upon  private  rights  and 
personal  liberty,  sumptaary  laws,  and  laws  for  the  correo- 
tion  of  personal  vice,  laws  which  have  in  view  the  moral 
and  religious  elevation  of  the  individual  against  his  will, 
and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science (all  of  which  objects,  however  beneficent  they  may 
be,  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  governmental 
activity),  that  the  modern  world  looks  with  distrust  upon 
any  exercise  of  police  power;  and  however  justifiable,  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  to  the  general  welfare  may  be  a  par- 
ticular police  regulation,  it  often  meets  with  a  determined 
opposition,  and  oftener  with  a  death-dealing  apathy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  usually  law-abiding  citizens  and 
active  supporters  of  the  law.  Goethe  makes  Mephistoph- 
eles  give  the  cause  of  this  opposition  in  the  following 
expressive  language :  — 

**  Ich  weisz  mich  trefflich  mit  der  Polizei 
Doch  mit  dem  Blutbann  schlecht  mich  abzufinden," 

which,  roughly  translated,  means,  ^*  I  can  get  along  very 
well  with  the  police,  but  badly  with  the  hereditary  monop- 
oly/'    (Blutbann.y 

But  these  are  considerations,  which  can  alone  be  addressed 
to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  If  an 
unwise  law  has  been  enacted,  which  does  not  infringe  upon 
any  constitutional  limitation,  the  only  remedy  is  an  appeal 
to  the  people  directly,  or  through  their  representatives,  to 
repeal  the  law.     The  courts  have  no  authority  to  interpose. 

§  3.  Constraction  of  constitutional  limitations. — But 

although  these  fundamental  principles  of  natural  right  and 

^  Beterence  is  here  made  to  those  numerons  monopolies,  created  la 
▼arioas  industries  for  the  benefit  of  certain  powerful  families  and  made 
hereditary,  which  preyed  beneficial  to  their  possessors,  while  they  were 
correspondingly  oppressive  to  the  poorer  classes.  This  was  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  old  French  civilization  wliich  led  up  to  the  Bevo- 
Intion. 
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justice  cannot,  in  themselvesi  famish  any  legal  restrictions 
upon  the  goyemmental  exercise  of  police  power,  in  the 
absence  of  express  or  implied  constitutional  limitations, 
yet  they  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  exact 
scope  and  extent  of  the  constitutional  limitations.  Wher- 
ever by  reasonable  construction  the  constitutional  limitation 
can  be  made  to  avoid  an  unrighteous  exercise  of  police 
power,  that  construction  will  be  upheld,  notwithstanding 
the  strict  letter  of  the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power.  The  unwritten  law  of  this 
country  is  in  the  main  against  the  exercise  of  police  power, 
and  the  restrictions  and  burdens,  imposed  upon  persons 
and  private  property  by  police  regulations,  are  jealously 
watdied  and  scrutinized.  **  The  main  guaranty  of  private 
rights  against  unjust  legislation  is  found  in  that  memorable 
clause  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
This  guaranty  is  not  construed  in  any  narrow  or  technical 
senae.  The  right  to  life  may  be  invaded  without  its  de- 
struction. One  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  a  oonsti- 
totional  sense  without  putting  his  person  in  confinement. 
Property  may  be  taken  without  manual  interference  there- 
with, or  its  physical  destruction.  The  right  to  life  includes 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  his  body  in  its  completeness 
and  without  its  dismemberment,  the  right  to  liberty,  the 
right  to  exercise  his  faculties  and  to  follow  a  lawful  avoca- 
tion for  the  support  of  life,  the  right  of  property,  the  right 
to  acquire  property  and  enjoy  it  in  any  way  consistent 
with  the  equal  rights  of  others  and  the  just  exactions  and 
demands  of  the  State."  ' 

In  a  late  case '  the  Supreme  Court  expresses  itself  as 
follows:  *<  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not  confined  to 
the  protection  of  citizens."     It  says :  **  Nor  shall  any  State 

1  Beribolf  v.  O'Reilly,  74  N.  T.  509 
>  Tick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  US  U.  S.  866. 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  These  provisions  are 
universal  in  their  application,  to  all  persons  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  any  differences  of 
race,  of  color,  or  of  nationality ;  and  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  is  a  pledge  of  the  protection  of  equal  laws." 
•         •««••«•••» 

(<  When  we  consider  the  nature  and  theory  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  governments,  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
supposed  to  rest  and  review  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment, we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  leave  room  for  the  play  and  action  of  purely 
personal  and  arbitrary  power.  Sovereignty  itself  is, 
of  course,  not  subject  to  law,  for  it  is  the  author 
and  source  of  law;  but  in  our  system,  while  sovereign 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  agencies  of  government, 
sovereignty  itself  remains  with  the  people,  by  whom  and 
for  whom  all  government  exists  and  acts.  And  the  law  is 
the  definition  and  limitation  of  power.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
true,  that  there  must  always  be  lodged  somewhere,  and  in 
some  person  or  body,  the  authority  of  final  decision;  and 
in  many  oases  of  mere  administration  the  responsibility  is 
purely  political,  no  appeal  lying  except  to  the  ultimate 
tribunal  of  the  public  judgment,  exercised  either  in  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  or  by  means  of  the  sufii'age. 
But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  considered  as  individual  possessions,  are 
secured  by  those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are 
the  monuments  showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
race  in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilization  under 
the  reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in  the  famous 
language  of  the  Ma8sachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  *  may  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.'  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man 
may  l>e  compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living, 
§  3 
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or  any  material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at 
the  mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  intolerable  in  any 
country,  where  freedom  prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of 
slavery  itself/* 

In  searching  for  constitutional  restrictions  upon  police 
power,  not  only  may  resort  be  bad  to  those  plain,  exact  and 
explicit  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  those  general 
clauses,  which  have  acquired  the  name  of  ^<  glittering  gen- 
eralities," may  also  be  appealed  to  as  containing  the  germ 
of  constitutional  limitation,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  . 
there  is  a  clearly  unjustifiable  violation  of  private  right. 
Thus,  almost  all  of  the  State  constitutions  have,  incor- 
porated in  their  bills  of  rights,  the  clause  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men  <*  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness/'  If, 
for  example,  a  law  should  be  enacted,  which  prohibited  the 
prosecution  of  some  employment  which  did  not  involve  the 
infliction  of  injury  upon  others,  or  which  restricts  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  unnecessarily,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  did  not  violate  any  specific  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  may  be  held  invalid,  because  in  the  one  case  it 
interfered  with  the  inalienable  right  of  property,  and  in 
the  other  case  it  infringed  upon  the  natural  right  to  life 
and  liberty.  ^<  There  is  living  power  enough  in  those 
abstractions  of  the  State  constitutions,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as  mere  <  glittering  generalities,'  to 
enable  the  courts  to  enforce  them  against  the  enactments  of 
the  Legislature,  and  thus  declare  that  all  men  are  not  only 
created  free  and  equal,  but  remain  so,  and  may  enjoy  life 
and  pursue  happiness  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  other  men  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  objects/'^    This  is  a  novel  doctrine,  and  one  which 

.  '  Jadge  Redfleld's  annotation  to  People  v.  Turner,  55  111.  280;  10  Am. 
Law  Beg.  (N.  s.)  872.    At  a  very  early  day,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
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perhaps  is  as  liable  togive  rise  to  dangerous  encroachments  by 
the  judiciary  upon  the  sphere  and  powers  of  the  legislature, 
as  the  doctrine  that  a  law  is  invalid  which  violates  abstract 
principles  of  justice.  If  it  be  recognized  as  an  established 
rule  of  constitutional  law,  it  must  certainly  be  confined  in 
its  application  to  clear  cases  of  natural  injustice.  Wher- 
ever there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  legitimate  character  of 
legislation,  it  should  be  solved  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  make  the  enactment.  In  all  cases  the  courts 
should  proceed  with  caution  in  the  enforcement  of  this  most 
elastic  constitutional  provision. 

While  we  find  a  tendency  in  one  direction  to  stretch  the 
constitutional  restrictions  over  a  great  many  cases  of  legisla- 
tion, which  would  not  fall  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  order  that  due  force  and  effect  may  be  given  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government ;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  letter  of  the  constitution  would  prohibit 
police  regulations,  which  by  all  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  have  been  recognized  as  beneficent  and 
permissible  restrictions  upon  the  individual  liberty  of  action, 
such  regulations  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  on  the  ground 
that  the  f  ramers  of  the  constitution  could  not  possibly  have 
intended  to  deprive  the  government  of  so  salutary  a  power, 
and  hence  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  permits  such  legis- 
lation, although  a  strict  construction  of  the  letter  may  pro- 
hibit. But  in  such  a  case  the  regulation  must  fall  within  the 
enforcement  of  the  legal  maxim ,  sic  utei'e  tuOf  ut  alienum  nan 
liBcUu.  **  Powers  which  can  only  be  justified  on  this  specific 
ground  (that  they  are  police  regulations)  and  which  would 

ixresent  constltatlon  of  the  United  States,  it  was  jadiciaUy  decided  in 
MassadiiiBetts  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  that  State  by  a  provision  of 
the  State  constitution,  which  declared  that "  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential  and  inalienable  rights,"  etc. 
This  clause  was  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  status  of  slavery,  and 
therefore  impliedly  emancipated  every  slave  in  Massachusetts.  See 
Draper,  Civil  War  in  America,  vol.  I.,  p.  817;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U.  S. 
vol.  X.,  p.  865;  Cooley  Principles  of  Const.,  p.  218. 
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Otherwise  be  clearly  prohibited  by  the  oonstitatiooy  can  be 
each  only  as  are  so  clearly  necessary  to  the  safety,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  society,  or  so  imperatively  required  by 
the  public  necessity,  as  to  lead  to  the  rational  and  satisfac- 
tory conclasion  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could 
not,  as  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  foresight,  have 
intended  to  prohibit  their  exercise  in  the  particular  case, 
notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  prohibition  would 
otherwise  include  it."  ^  And  in  all  such  cases  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  courts  to  determine  whether  the  regulation  is  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  a  power,  which  is  generally  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution.  **It  is  the  province  of  the 
law-making  power  to  determine  when  the  exigency  exists 
for  calling  into  exercise  the  police  power  of  the  State,  but 
what  are  the  subjects  of  its  exercise  is  clearly  a  judicial 
qnestion."  ^ 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  Marburg  v.  Madison :  ^ 
^*  The  courts  are  not  bound  by  mere  forms,  nor  are 
they  to  be  misled  by  mere  pretenses.  They  are  at 
liberty  —  indeed  they  are  under  a  solemn  duty  —  to 
look  at  the  substance  of  things  whenever  they  enter 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  legislature  had  transcended 
the  limits  of  its  authority.  If,  therefore,  a  statute 
purporting  to  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals  or  the  public  safety,  has  no  real 
or  substantial  relations  to  those  objects,  or  is  a  palpable 
invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  so  adjudge,  and  thereby  give  effect  to 
the  constitution." 

§  4.  The  principal  constitutional  limitations.  —  The 
principal  constitutional  limitations,  which  are  designed  to 

^  Chrifitiancyy  J.,  In  People  o.  Jackson  and  Mich.  Plank  Road  Co.,  9 

Micb.  286. 
>  Lake  View  v,  Bose  HIU  Cemetery^  70  111.  192. 
«  1  Cranch,  187. 
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any  State,  oa  accouat  of  raoe,  color,  or  previoas  condition 
of  servitude.^ 

Here  are  given  only  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  oonsii- 
tation,  but  they  either  control  the  action  of  the  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States,  or  similar  provisions  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  bills  of  rights  of  the  different 
State  constitutions,  so  that  the  foregoing  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  chief  limitations  in  the  United  States  npon  legis- 
lative interference  with  natural  rights.  Where  the  States 
are  not  expressly  named  in  conQection  with  any  clause  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  the  provision  is  construed 
by  the  best  authorities  to  apply  solely  to  the  United  States.^ 
But  all  of  these  limitations  have  been  repeated  in  the  State 
bill  of  rights,  with  some  little  but  unimportant  change  of 
phraseology,  together  with  other  more  minute  limitations. 

§  5.  Table  of  private  rights.  —  Police  power,  being  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  and  burdens  npon  the  natural 
and  other  private  lights  of  individuals,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  tabulate  and  classify  these  rights,  and  in  presenting 
for  discussion  the  field  and  scope  for  the  exercise  of  police 
power,  the  subject-matter  will  be  subdivided  according  to 
the  rights  upon  which  the  restrictions  and  burdens  are  im- 
posed.   The  following  is 

THE  TABLE  OF  FBIVATB  RIGHTS. 

(a.)  Personal  rights. 

1.  Personal  security  —  Life. 

—  Limb. 

—  Health. 

— Beputation. 

1  U.  S.  Const.  Amend.,  art.  XV, 

3  Barron  v,  Baltimore,  7  Pet.  248;  Livingston's  Lessee  o.  Moore,  lb. 
469;  Foxo.  Ohio,  5  How.  410;  Smith  o.  Maryland,  18  How.  71;  Farrear 
V.  Com.,  5  WaU.  475;  Twitchell  v.  Com.,  7  WalL  821;  Com. «.  Hitchfngs, 
5  Gray,  482;  Bigelow  v,  Bigelow,  120  Mass.  800,  etc. 
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2.  Personal  liberty. 

3.  Private  property  —  Beal. 

—  Personal. 
(6.)  Belative  Bights 

arising  between  1.  Hasband  and  wife. 

2.  Parent  and  child. 

3.  Guardian  and  ward. 

4.  Master  and  servant. 
(c.)  Statutory  Bights 

embracing  all  those  rights  which  rest  npon  leg- 
islative grant. 
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OOVEBNMENT  BEQUL^TION  OF  FBB80NAL  SBCUBITT. 

SscnoN  10.  Security  to  life. 

11.  Capital  paniBhment. 

12.  Security  to  limb  and  body. 
18.  Corporal  panishment. 

14.  Personal  chastisement  in  certain  relations. 

15.  Battery  in  self-defense. 

16.  Abortion. 

17.  Compulsory  submission  to  surgical  and  medical  treatment. 

18.  Security  to  health  ^  Legalized  nuisances. 

19.  Security  to  reputation — Priyileged  communications. 
SO.  Privilege  of  legislators. 

21.  Privilege  in  judicial  proceedings. 

22.  Criticism  of  officers  and  candidates  for  office. 
28.  Publications  through  the  press. 

24.  Security  to  reputation  —  Malicious  prosecution. 

25.  Advice  of  counsel  —  How  far  a  defense. 

§  10.  Security  to  life.  —  The  legal  guaranty  of  the  pro- 
tection of  life  is  the  highest  possession  of  man.  It  consti- 
tutes the  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  other 
rights.  A  man's  life  includes  all  that  is  certain  and  real  in 
human  experience,  and  since  its  extinction  means  the  de- 
privation of  all  temporal  rights,  the  loss  of  his  own  person- 
ality, so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  the  cause  or  motive 
for  its  destruction  must  be  very  urgent,  and  of  the  highest 
consideration,  in  order  to  constitute  a  sufficient  justification. 
If  there  be  any  valid  ground  of  justification  in  the  taking  of 
human  life,  it  can  only  rest  upon  its  necessity  as  a  means  of 
protection  to  the  community  against  the  perpetration  of 
dangerous  and  terrible  crimes  by  the  person  whose  life  is 
to  be  forfeited.  When  a  person  commits  a  crime,  that  is, 
trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men,  he  subjects  his 
own  rights  to  the  possibility  of  forfeiture,  including  even 
(22)  §   10 
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the  forfeiture  of  life  itself;  and  the  only  consideration,  in- 
dependently of  constitutional  limitations,  being,  whether 
the  given  forfeiture,  by  exerting  a  deterrent  influence,  will 
furnish  the  necessary  protection  against  future  infringe- 
ments of  the  same  rights.  That  is,  of  course,  only  a  ques- 
tion of  expedience  addressed  to  the  wise  discretion  of 
legislators,  and  does  not  concern  the  courts.  Except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  no  man's  life  can  be  destroyed,  not 
even  with  his  consent.  Suicide,  itself,  is  held  to  be  a  crime, 
and  one  who  assists  another  in  the  commission  of  suicide 
is  himself  guilty  of  a  crime.^  This  rule  of  the  common 
law  is  in  apparent  contradiction  with  the  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  which  in  every  other  case  finds  ready  ac- 
quiescence, viz.:  an  injury  (i.  e.  a  legal  wrong)  is  never 
committed  against  one  who  voluntarily  accepts  it,  volenti 
non  fit  injuria.  If  a  crime  be  in  every  case  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights'  of  others  '  suicide  is  not  a  crime,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  crime  to  assist  one  *^  to  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil.''  But  the  dread  of  the  uncertainties 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  so  generally  <^  makes  us  rather 
bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of,"  that  we  instinctively  consider  suicide  to  be  the  act  of  a 
deranged  mind ;  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  no  sane  man  ever 
commits  suicide  the  State  may  very  properly  interfere  to 
prevent  self-destruction,  and  to  punish  those  who  have 
givea  aid  to  the  unfortunate  man  in  his  attack  upon  him- 
self, or  who  have  with  his  consent,  or  by  his  direction, 
killed  a  human  being.  But  if  we  hold  suicide  to  be  in  any 
case  the  act  of  a  sane  man,  I  cannot  see  on  what  legal 
grounds  he  can  be  prevented  from  taking  his  own  life.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  man  being  under  a  legal  ob- 
ligation to  society  to  live  as  long  as  possible.  The  immor- 
ality of  the  act  does  not  make  it  a  crime,'  and  since  it  is 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  188^  189. 

*  See  post  J  i  60. 

*  See  postf  I  60. 
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not  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  any  one^  it  is  not  an  act 
that  the  State  can  prohibit.  Bat  even  if  suicide  be  declared 
a  crime,  the  act  has  carried  the  crimiual  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  crimioal  courts,  and  consequently  no  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  common  law  in  pro- 
viding that  the  body  of  a  suicide  should  be  buried  at  the 
cross-roads  with  a  stake  driven  through  it,  aud  that  his 
property  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  violated  the  f un- 
•damental  principle  of  constitutional  law  that  no  man  can 
be  condemned  and  punished  for  an  offense,  except  after  a 
fair  trial  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  which 
the  accused  is  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  defense.  It  is  somewhat  different  where  one  man 
kills  another  at  the  latter's  request.  If  it  be  held  that  the 
man  who  makes  the  request  is  sane,  the  killing  is  no  more  a 
crime  than  if  it  was  done  by  the  unfortunate  man  himself. 
But  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  in  proving  the  request, 
and  the  frequent  opportunities  for  felonious  murders  the 
allowance  of  such  deeds  would  afford,  the  State  can  very 
properly  prohibit  the  killing  of  one  man  by  another  at  the 
former's  request.  These  considerations  would  justify  this 
exercise  of  police  power,  and  in  only  one  case  is  it  sup- 
posed that  any  fair  reason  may  be  given  for  allowing  it, 
and  that  is,  where  one  is  suffering  from  an  incurable  and 
painful  disease.  If  the  painful  sufferer,  with  no  prospect 
of  a  recovery  or  even  temporary  relief  from  physical 
agony,  instead  of  praying  to  God  for  a  deliverance,  should 
determine  to  secure  his  own  release,  and  to  request  the  aid 
of  a  physician  in  the  act,  the  justification  of  the  act  on 
legal  grounds  may  not  be  so  difficult.  But  even  in  such  a 
case  public,  if  not  religious,  considerations  would  justify  a 
prohibition  of  the  homicide. 

§  11.  Capital  punishment,  when  cruel  and  unusual. — 
That  capital  punishment  may  be  imposed  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes   against  the    life    of  another,   and  crimes 
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against  those  rights  of  personal  8ecarity»  which  are  in 
the  estimation  of  the  generality  of  mankind  as  dear  as  life 
itself^  for  example,  arson  and  rape,  seems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  not  even  in  the  realms  of  reason  and  natural  justice. 
Certainly  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition  against  its 
infliction  for  these  offenses.  These  are  mala  in  se^  yiola- 
tions  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  there  is  in  the  breast 
of  every  human  being  a  natural  fear  of  punishment,  propor- 
tionate to  each  and  every  violation  of  human  rights.  In 
the  absence  of  a  regularly  established  society,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  power  to  inflict  this  punishment  for  natural 
crimes  is  vested  in  every  individual,  since  every  one  is 
interested  in  providing  the  necessary  protection  for  life. 
<<  Whereof,"  Mr.  Blackstone  says,  <*  the  first  murderer, 
Cain,  was  so  sensible,  that  we  find  him  expressing  his  ap- 
prehensions, that  whoevershould  find  him  would  slay  him.''  ^ 
In  organized  society,  a  supreme  power  being  established, 
which  is  able  and  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  for  the 
public  security, the  government  succeeds  to  this  natural  right 
of  the  individual.  ^<  In  a  state  of  society  this  right  is  trans- 
ferred from  individuals  to  the  sovereign  power,  whereby 
men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own  causes, 
which  is  one  of  theevils  that  civilgovernment  was  intended  to 
remedy."  ^  These  cases  of  capital  punishment  are  readily 
justified,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  very  grave 
doubt,  certainly  on  rational  grounds,  whether  the  legislature 
had  the  power  to  provide  capital  punishment  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  which  is  only  a  malum  prohibitum ^  an  act 
which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  not  a  violation  of  human  rights. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  final  settlement  of  this  question, 
by  the  common  law  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
numerous  crimes  of  very  different  characters  and  grades  of 
heinousness.     Says  Blackstone:  ^*  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  8. 
'  4  Bl.  Com.  8. 
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that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily  liable 
to  commit,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  have  been  de- 
clared by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  felonies  withoat  benefit  of 
clergy ;  or  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death."  ^ 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  justifies  this  practice  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  for  crimes  of  human  institution  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  <<  When  offenses  grow  enormous,  frequent 
and  dangerous  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  destructive  or  highly 
pernicious  to  civil  societies,  and  to  the  great  insecurity  and 
danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants,  severe  punishment 
and  even  death  itself  is  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in 
many  cases  by  the  produce  of  law-givers."  ' 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  a  settled  doctrine  that,  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  constitutional  prohibition,  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  rests  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature.  The  only  constitutional  limitation 
which  can  bear  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  is  that 
found  in  both  the  national  and  State  constitutions,  which 
prohibits  the  imposition  of  <*  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments." '  Capital  punishment  in  itself  is  not  ^*  cruel," 
but  the  mode  of  its  infliction  may  be  <<  cruel  and  unusual," 
and  hence  contravene  this  constitutional  provision.  Thus, 
for  example,  would  be  those  cruel  punishments  of  colonial 
times  and  of  the  common  law,  such  as  burning  at  the  stake, 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  putting  to  the  rack,  and  the  like. 
In  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion,  these  would  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  <^  cruel  and  unusual  punishments," 
and  therefore,  forbidden  by  the  constitution.^    But  would 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  IS. 
s  4  Bl.  Com.  9. 

3  U.  8.  Const.  Amend.,  art.  S. 

4  Done  0.  People,  5  Fftrk.  864.  In  People  o.  Darston,  119  N.  T. 
569,  and  People  v.  Kemmler,  119  N.  Y.  680,  in  which  the 
New  Tork  statute,  directing  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  by 
electricity,  was  held  to  be  constitational,  the  court  declared  that 
this  was  not  a  new  punishment,  but  only  a  new  method  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.    And  where  a  new  method  of  inflicting  the  same 
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the  infliction  of  capital  paniehment  for  offenses,  not  involv- 
ing the  violation  of  the  right  to  life  and  personal  security, 
be  such  a  <*  cruel  and  unusual"  punishment,  as  that 'it 
would  be  held  to  be  forbidden  by  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision? It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  t\e., 
smuggling,  or  the  illicit  manufacture  of  liquors,  or  even  for 
larceny  or  embezzlement,  would  properly  be  considered  as 
prohibited  by  this  provision  as  being  *^  cruel  and  un- 
usual." But  if  such  a  construction  prevailed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  limitations  to  the  legislative  dis- 
cretion. 

There  has  been  so  little  litigation  over  this  provision  of 
our  constitutions,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say  what 
is  meant  by  the  clause.  Judge  Cooley  says:  <<  Probably 
any  punishment  declared  by  statute  for  any  offense,  which 
was  punished  in  the  same  way  at  common  law,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  cruel  and  unusual  in  the  constitutional  sense. 
And  probably  any  new  statutory  offense  may  be  punished 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  mode  permitted  by  the  common  law 
for  offenses  of  a  similar  nature."  ^  Capital  punishment 
can  be  inflicted,  in  organized  society,  only  under  the  war- 
rant of  a  court  of  justice,  having  the  requisite  jurisdiction, 
and  it  must  be  done  by  the  legal  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  court.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  must  be  followed  implicitly.    The    sheriff    is  not 

punishment  was  directed  by  statute,  its  constltntloiiallty  can  be  soocess- 

fvUy  attacked  only  by   proving  that  the  new  method  would  produce 

extreme  and  unnecessary  suffering.    In  other  words,  a  new  punishment 

must  be  both  cruel  and  unusual,  In  order  to  fall  under  the  ban  of  this 

constitutional  provision.    See,  also,  in  conflrmation  of  these  New  York 

cases,  ih  re  Kemmler,  186  U.  S.  486,  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  New 

York  statute  does  not  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Const! - 

tation  of  the  United  States,  by  imposing  a  cruel  punishment.    See  po8t$ 

f  Slf  as   to  the  application  of  this  constitutional   proylsion  to  the 

pooisbment  of  crimes  in  general. 

i  Cooley  Const.  LIm.  408,  404. 
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authorized  to  change  the  mode  of  death,  without  becoming 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  felonious  homicide.^ 


Section    12.  Security  to  limb  and  body  —  General  statement. 
18.  Corporal  punishment. 
14.  Personal  chastisement  in  certain  relations. 

§  12.  Security  to  limb  and  body  —  General  state- 
ment.—  This  right  is  as  valuable^  and  as  jealously  guarded 
against  violation,  as  the  primary  right  to  life.  Not  only 
does  it  involve  protection  against  actual  bodily  injuries, 
but  it  also  includes  an  immunity  from  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  inflict  bodily  injuries,  a  protection  against 
assaults,  as  well  as  batteries.  This  protection  against 
the  hostile  threats  of  bodily  injury  is  as  essential  to  one's 
happiness  as  immunity  from  actual  battery.^  But  however 
high  an  estimate  may  be  placed  generally  upon  this  right 
of  personal  security  of  limb  and  body,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  needs  of  society  require  a  sacrifice  of  the  right ; 
usually,  however,  where  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  person 
whose  personal  security  is  invaded,  have  subjected  him  to 
the  possibility  of  forfeiture  of  any  right  as  a  penalty  for 
wrong-doing. 

§  13.  Corporal  punishment  —  When  a  cruel  and  unu- 
sual punishment.  —  The  whipping-post  constituted  at  one 
time  a  very  common  instrument  of  punishment,  and  in  the 
colonial  days  of  this  country  it  ornamented  the  public 
square  of  almost  every  town.  At  present  corporal  punish- 
ment is  believed  to  be  employed  only  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.'    It  was  much  resorted  to  in  England  as  a  pun- 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  402-404. 

s  "  Without  SQch  secaritj  society  loses  most  of  !ts  value.  Peace  and 
order  and  domestic  happiness,  inexpressibly  more  precious  than  mere 
forms  of  government,  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  the  sense  of  perfect 
security."    Gilchrist,  J.,  In  Beach  v.  Hancock,  27  N.  H.  228. 

>  In  Maryland  it  has  been  revived  as  a  pnoishment  for  wife-beating. 
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lahment  for  oertain  classes  of  infamous  crimes.  <*  The 
general  mle  of  the  common  law  was  that  the  punishment 
of  all  infamous  crimes  should  be  disgraceful ;  as  the  pillory 
for  every  species  of  crimen  fcUri,  as  forgery,  perjury  and 
other  offenses  of  the  same  kind.  Whipping  was  more 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  petit  larceny  and  to  crimes  which 
betray  a  meanness  of  dbposition  and  a  deep  taint  of  moral 
depravity.''  ^  It  does  seem  as  if  there  are  crimes  so  infa- 
mous in  character,  and  betoken  such  a  hopeless  state  of 
moral  iniquity,  that  they  can  only  be  controlled  and  arrested 
by  the  d^rading  punishment  of  a  public  whipping.  It  is 
now  being  very  generally  suggested  as  the  only  appropriate 
punishment  for  those  cowardly  creatures  who  lay  their 
hands  in  violence  upon  their  defenseless  wives.  But  public 
opinion  is  still  strongly  opposed  to  its  infliction  in  any  case. 
The  punishment  is  so  degrading  that  its  infliction  leaves 
the  criminal  very  little  chance  for  reformation,  unless  he 
betakes  himself  to  a  land,  whither  the  disgrace  will  not 
follow  him,  or  be  generally  known.' 

In  respect  to  the  constitutional  right  to  impose  the 
penalty  of  corporal  punishment  for  crime,  Judge  Cooley 
says:  *^  We  may  well  doubt  the  right  to  establish  the 
whipping-post  and  the  pillory  in  the  States  in  which  they 
were  never  recognized  as  instruments  of  punishment,  or 
in  States  whose  constitutions,  revised  since  public  opinion 
had  banished  them,  have  forbidden  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  In  such  States  the  public  sentiment  must 
be  regarded  as  having  condemned  them  as  'cruel;  '  and 
any  punishment,  which  if  ever  employed  at  all  has  become 
altogether  obsolete,  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as 
*  unusual.'  "  '    The  fact,  that  this  mode  of  punishment 

1  Taylor^  Ch.  J.,  in  State  o.  Kearney,  1  Hawks,  58. 
s  '<  Among  all  nations  of  civilized  man,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  in- 
Action  of   stripes  has  been  considered  more  degrading  than  death 
Jtseif."    Herber  v.  State,  7  Tezas^  69. 
<  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  ^830. 
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has  beoome  obsolete*  has  made  it  Impossible  to  secure  any 
largo  number  of  adjudications  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute,  which  authorized  or  directed  the  infliction  of 
corporal  puuishment.  But  so  far  as  the  courts  have  passed 
upon  the  question,  they  have  decided  in  favor  of  its  consti- 
tutionality, and  held  that  whipping  was  not  a  ^^  cruel  and 
unusual ''  punishment.^  It  has  also  been  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  power,  in  keepers  of  prisons  and  wardens  of 
penitentiaries  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  refrac- 
tory prisoners.^  But  whatever  may  be  the  correct  view  in 
respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws  imposing  corporal 
punishment,  this  mode  of  punishment  has  now  become 
very  generally  obsolete,  and  no  court  would  presume  to 
employ  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  English  common  law. 
A  statute  would  be  necessary  to  revive  it.^ 

§  14.  Personal   chastisement   in  certain  relations.  — 

As  a  natural  right,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  husband,  parent,  guardian  and  master,  it  was 
conceded  by  the  common  law  that  they  could  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment,  respectively,  upon  the  wife,  child,  pupil, 
ward  and  apprentice.  But  as  the  domestic  relations,  and 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  growing  out  of  them,  will 
receive  a  more  detailed  treatment  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter.^ 

§  15.  Battery  in  self-defense. — One  of  the  primary 
restrictions  upon  individual  liberty,  growing  out   of    the 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Wyatt,  6  Band.  694;  Foote  o.  State,  59  Md.  264 
(for  wife-beating);  Garcia  v.  Territory,  1  New  Mez.  416.  In  the  last 
case,  the  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  for  horse-stealing. 

s  Cornell  v.  State,  6  Lea,  624.  This  power  is  exercised  generally 
thronghont  the  country;  it  is  hard  to  say,  to  what  extent  with  the  direct 
sanction  of  law. 

*  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  722.  Under  the  national  goyemment,  both 
the  whipping-post  and  the  pillory  were  abolished  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1889.    6  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  ch.  86,  {  5. 

«  See  post,  §§  191,  195,  208. 
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organization  of  society  and  the  institution  of  government^ 
is  that  which  limits  or  takes  away  the  right  to  undertake 
the  remedy  of  one's  own  wrongs,  and  provides  a  remedy  in 
the  institution  of  courts  and  the  appointment  of  ministerial 
officers,  who  hear  the  complaints  of  parties  and  condemn 
and  punish  all  infractions  of  rights.  But  the  natural  right 
of  protecting  one's  own  rights  can  only  be  taken  away  justly 
where  the  law  supplies  in  its  place,  and  through  the  ordi- 
nary judicial  channels,  a  reasonably  effective  remedy.  In 
most  cases  where  the  remedy  should  be  preventive,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  effectual,  the  law  is  clearly  powerless 
to  afford  the  necessary  protection,  and  hence  it  recognizes 
in  private  persons  the  right  to  resist  by  the  use  of  force 
all  attacks  upon  their  natural  rights.  The  degree  of  force, 
which  one  is  justified  in  using  in  defense  of  one's  rights,  is 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  is  authorized 
to  use  that  amount  of  force  which  is  necessary  to  repel  the 
assailant.^  And  in  defending  his  rights,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  may  use  whatever  force  is  necessary  for  their  protection, 
although  it  extends  to  the  taking  of  life.  But  before  using 
force  in  repelling  an  assault  upon  one's  person,  certainly 
where  the  necessary  force  would  involve  the  taking  of  life, 
the  law  requires  the  person,  who  is  assailed,  to  retreat 
before  his  assailant,  and  thus  avoid  a  serious  altercation  as 
long  as  possible.  When  escape  is  impossible,  then  alone 
is  homicide  justifiable.  Says  Blackstone-  *<For  which 
reason  the  law  requires  that  the  person,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defense,  should  have  retreated  as  far  as  he  con- 
veniently or  safely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  assault, 
before  he  turns  upon  his  assailant;  and  that  not  fictitiously, 
or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity,  but  from  a  real  ten- 

1  BartleU  9.  Charchhur,  24  Vt.  218;  Elliott  v.  Brown,  2  Weod.  497; 

Mmmjv,  Commonwealth,  79  Pa.  St.  811;  Lewis  o.  State,  51  Ala.  1;  Mc- 

Ffaenon  o.  State,  29  Ark.  225;  Holloway  v.  Commonwealth,  11  Bush,  844; 

Erwln  9.  State,  29  Ohio  St.  186;  Roach  v.  People,  77  111.  25;  SUte  v. 

Kennedy,  20  Iowa,  669;  State  v,  Shlppen,  10  Minn.  228. 
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derness  of  sheddiDg  his  brother's  blood."  ^  la  the  excite- 
ment which  usaally  attends  such  occurrences,  it  would  be 
requiring  too  much  of  the  party  assailed  to  adjust  to 
a  nicety  the  exact  amount  of  force  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  him  and  his  rights  with  the  necessary  protection, 
and  hence  he  is  required  to  exercise  that  degree  of  care 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  reasonably  prudent  mao 
under  similar  circumstances.* 

Blackstone  also  justifies,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
the  taking  of  the  life  of  another,  for  the  preseryation  of 
one's  own  life,  where  there  is  no  direct  attack  upon  the 
personal  security,  but  the  circumstances,  surrounding  the 
persons,  require  the  death  of  one  of  them.  He  says: 
<<  There  is  one  species  of  homicide  ae  defendendo  where 
the  party  slain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occasions  his 
death:  and  yet  this  homicide  is  also  excusable  from  the 
great  universal  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  prompts 
every  man  to  save  his  own  life  preferable  to  that  of  another, 
where  one  of  them  must  inevitably  perish.  As,  among 
others,  in  that  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,*  where  two 
persons  being  shipwrecked,  and  getting  on  the  same  plank, 
but  finding  it  not  able  to  save  them  both,  one  of  them 
thrusts  the  other  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who 
thus  preserves  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  another  man's 
is  excusable  through  unavoidable  necessity,  and  the  principle 
of  self-defense ;  since  both  remaining  on  the  same  weak  plank 
is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt  upon,  and  an  endanger- 
ing of  each  other's  life."  ^  But,  of  late,  the  doctrine  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  English  courts  in  a  case,  which  has 
created  widespread  interest.  A  shipwreck  had  occurred, 
and  some  four  or  five  persons  occupied  one  of  the  life-boats. 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  217.    See  People  v.  Sallivan,  7  N.  T.  896;  State  9.  Dixon, 
75  N.  C.  275;  Haynes  v.  State,  17  Ga.  465;  Tweedy  v.  State,  5  Iowa,  488. 
s  Shorter?.  People,  2  N.  Y.  198;  Patterson  o.  People,  46  Barb.  626. 
>  Elem.  c.  5. 
«  4  Bl.  186. 
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They  were  without  provisions,  and  after  enduring  the  pangs 
of  hunger  until  they  were  almost  bereft  of  reason,  one  per- 
son, a  young  boy,  was  selected  by  the  others  to  die  for  their 
benefit.  The  boy  was  killed,  and  the  others  subsisted  on 
his  flesh  and  blood,  until  they  were  overtaken  by  a  vessel, 
and  carried  to  England.  Their  terrible  experience  was 
published  in  the  papers,  and  the  ship  having  been  an  English 
vessel,  they  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder,  and 
convicted,  notwithstanding  the  strong  effort  of  counsel  to 
secure  fmm  the  court  a  recognition  of  the  principle  advo- 
cated by  Blackstone.  A  contrary  doctrine  is  laid  down  by 
the  court,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  the  life  of  another 
to  save  his  own,  except  when  it  is  endangered  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  other  person.  Even  in  cases  of  the  extremest 
necessity  the  higher  law  must  be  obeyed,  that  man  shall  not 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  another,  who  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  threatening  danger.^ 

Homicide  is  not  only  justifiable  when  committed  in  de- 
fense of  one's  life,  but  it  is  likewise  excusable,  when  it  is 
aeoeesary  to  the  protection  of  a  woman's  chastity.  She 
may  employ  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  afford  her  pro- 
tection against  the  assault,  even  to  the  taking  of  life.'  So 
may  one  use  any  degree  of  force  that  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  any  member  of  his  family,  a  wife,  child,  etc.* 
So  may  a  battery  be  justified  which  is  committed  in  defense 
of  one's  property,  both  real  and  personal,  providing,  al- 
ways, that  the  force  used  is  not  excessive.^    And  where 

1  Beg  9.  Dudley,  15  C.  C.  624;  14  L.  R.  Q.  B.  Dlv.  278,  560;  54  L.  J. 
M.  C.  92,  52.    See  the  Mignonette  Case,  19  Am.  Law  Bev.  118. 

*  Staten  v.  State,  80  Miss.  619;  Briggs  v.  State,  29  Ga.  788. 

9  Commonwealth  v.  Malone,  114  Mass.  295 ^  Stoneman  v.  Common- 
wealth, 25  Gratt.  887;  State  v.  Johnson,  75  N.  C.  174;  Staten  v.  State,  80 
Miss.  619;  Fatten  o.  People,  16  Mich.  814. 

*  Green  v,  Goddard,  2  Salk.  641 ;  Beecher  v,  Parmele,  9  Vt.  852 ;  Har- 
rison 9.  Harrison,  48  Yt.  417;  Ayers  v.  Birtch,  85  Mich.  601;  Woodman 
9.  Howell,  45  111.  367;  Abt  v,  Bnrgheim,  80  111.  92;  Staehlin  v,  Destrehan, 
2  La.  Ann.  1019;  McCarty  9.  Fremont,  28  Cal.  196. 
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one  is  assaulted  in  one's  dwelling,  he  is  not  required  to 
retreat,  but  he  may  take  the  trespasser's  life,  if  such  ex- 
treme force  is  necessary  to  prevent  an  entrance.^  But, 
although  one  may  resist  to  any  extent  the  forcible  taking 
away  of  any  property  from  himself,  yet  homicide  in  resist- 
ing a  simple  trespass  to  property,  where  there  is  no  violence 
offered  to  the  person,  is  never  justifiable,  except  in  the  case 
of  one's  dwelling.^ 

Id  all  these  cases,  the  assault  and  battery  are  justified, 
only  where  they  are  employed  in  protecting  rights  against 
threatened  injury.  One  cannot  use  force  in  recovering 
property  or  rights  which  have  been  taken  or  denied,'  or  in 
punishing  those  who  have  violated  his  rights.  It  is  no  part 
of  one's  legal  rights  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  himself  and  of 
his  family.^ 

At  common  law  it  was  the  right  of  one,  who  was  unlaw- 
fully disseised,  to  recover  his  lands  by  force  of  arms,  using 
whatever  force  was  necessary  to  that  end.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  IL,  a  statute  was  passed  which  prohibited  en* 
tries  upon  land,  in  support  of  one's  title,  *^  with  strong 
band  or  a  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  a  peaceable  and 
easy  manner."  ^  Similar  statutes  have  been  passed  in 
most  of  the  States  of  this  country,  and  the  effect  of  the 

1  State  V,  Harwell,  68  N.  C.  661;  McPherson  v.  State,  22  Oa.  478;  State 
V.  Abbott,  8  W.  Va.  741;  Pitford  v.  Armstrong,  Wright  (Ohio),' 94;  Wall 
o.  State,  51  lad.  453;  Pond  v.  People,  8  Mich.  150;  State  v,  Stockton,  61 
Mo.  882;  Palmore  o.  State,  29  Ark.  248. 

*  State  v»  Vance,  17  Iowa.  188.  See  Loomis  v.  Terry,  17  Wend.  496. 
See,  also.  Bird  v.  Holbrook,  4  Bing.  628;  Aldrlch  v.  Wright,  58  N.  H.  898 
(16  Am.  Rep.  889);  Hooker  v.  Miller,  87  Iowa,  618  (18  Am.  Bep.  18), 
where  it  is  held  that  the  use  of  spring  gnns  and  other  like  Instm- 
ments,  which  canse  the  death  of  trespassers  upon  the  land,  Is  not  per- 
missible. 

*  Commonwealth  v,  Haley,  4  Allen,  818;  Sampson  v,  Henry,  18  Pick. 
886;  Churchill  v.  Hulbert,  110  Mass.  42  (14  Am.  Rep.  578). 

*  Cockroft  V.  Smith,  11  Mod.  48;  Barfoot  v,  Reynolds,  2  Stra.  958; 
State  V,  Gibson,  10  Ired.  214. 

A  Tiedeman  on  Real  Property,  §  228. 
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statute  baa  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  extensile  liti- 
gation. Tbe  question  has  been  mooted  from  an  early 
period,  whether  the  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  take 
away  the  common-law  civil  right  to  recover  one's  lawful 
possession  by  force  of  arms,  or  simply  to  provide  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  breach  of  the  public  peace  thereby  occa- 
sioned. Although  there  are  decisions,  which  maintain  that 
the  statute  has  this  double  effect,  and  that  such  a  forcible 
entry  would  lay  the  lawful  owner  open  to  civil  actions  for 
trespass  and  for  assault  and  battery,^ .yet  the  weight  of 
authority,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  is  certainly 
in  favor  of  confining  the  operation  of  the  statute  to  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  for  the  prohibited  entry.  The  decisions 
cited  below  maintain  that  the  plea  of  liberum  tenementum 
is  a  good  plea  to  every  action  of  trespass  guare  dauaum 
fregU^  and  even  if  the  tenant  is  forcibly  expelled  and  suf- 
fers personal  injuries  therefrom,  no  civil  action  for  any' 
purpose  will  lie,  unless  the  force  used  was  greater  than 
what  was  necessary  to  effect  his  expulsion.' 

§  16.  Abortion.  —  In  the  act  of  abortion,  there  is  a  two- 
fold violation  of  rights.  In  the  first  place,  it  involves  a 
violation  of  personal  security  to  the  limbs  and  body  of  the 

1  Beeder  v.  Pardy,  41  lU.  261;  Doty  v.  Bnrdick,  88  Dl.  478;  Knight  v. 
Knight,  90  ni.  208;  Dnstln  v.  Cowdry,  28  Yt.  681 ;  Whlttoker  v.  Perry,  88 
Vt.  107  (but  see  exyn^a  Beecher  v.  Farmelee,  9  Yt.  852;  Mnssey  o.  Scott, 
82  Yt.  82).    See  Moore  v.  Boyd,  24  Me.  247. 

>  Harvey  v.  Brydges,  18  M.  &  W.  487;  Davis  v.  Borrell,  IOC.  B.  821; 
HUbonme  o.  Fogg,  99  Mass.  11;  CharchiU  o.  Hulbert,  110  Mass.  42  (16 
Am.  Bep.  578);  Clark  v.  Kelliher,  107  Mass.  406;  Steams  v.  Sampson,  59 
Me.  569  (8  Am.  Bep.  442) ;  Sterling  v.  Warden,  51  N.  H.  289  (12  Am.  Rep. 
80);  Livingston  o.  Tanner,  14  N.  H.  64;  Estes  v.  Bedsey,  8  Wend.  560; 
Kellnm  o.  Jansom,  17  Pa.  St.  467;  Zell  9.  Beame,  81  Pa.  St.  804;  Todd  v. 
Jackson,  26  N.  J.  L.  525;  Walton  o.  Fill,  1  Dev.  &  B.  507;  Johnson  v. 
Hanahon,  1  Strobh.  818;  Trlbble  v.  Frame,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  599;  Krevet  v, 
Meyer,  24  Mo.  107;  Fnhr  v.  Dean,  26  Mo.  116.  Bat  where  force  is  nsed 
after  a  peaceable  entry  to  eject  a  tenant,  it  is  lawful  and  will  not  sustain 
a  prosecution  for  assault  and  battery.  Steams  v.  Sampson,  59  Me.  569 
(8  Am.  Bep.  442). 
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woman.  The  foBtus  is  part  of  the  body  of  the  woman  and  an 
unnatural  expulsion  of  it  inflicts  injury  upon  the  mother. 
But  since  the  maxim  of  the  law  is,  volenti  nonfit  injuria^ 
there  is  at  common  law  no  crime  of  assault  and  battery 
against  the  woman,  where  she  procures  or  assents  to  the 
abortion.  But  abortion  inyolves  also  the  destruction  of 
the  life-germ  of  the  fcBtus,  which  is  considered,  even  by  the 
common  law,  to  be  a  living  human  being  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Blackstone  says:  **  Even  an  infant  in  venire 
aa  mere,  or  in  the  mother's  womb,  is,  for  many  purposes, 
which  will  be  specified  in  the  course  of  these  commentaries, 
treated  in  law  as  if  actually  born.''  ^  But  the  foetus  was  not 
supposed  to  have  such  an  actual  separate  existence  as  to 
make  abortion  a  crime  against  the  unborn  child,  until  it  had 
reached  that  stage  of  its  growth  when  it  is  said  to  **  quicken.** 
Consequently  at  common  law,  where  an  abortion  is  com- 
mitted upon  a  woman,  with  her  consent,  before  the  child  had 
quickened,  it  is  no  crime  unless  the  death  of  the  mother 
ensues.'  The  crime  of  abortion  is  now  regulated  by  statute 
in  the  different  States,  and  is  generally  made  a  crime,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  whether  she  consents  to  the  act,  or  the  child  has 
not  quickened,  and  even  where  she  herself,  unaided,  attempts 
the  abortion. 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  154. 

s  Commonwealth  v,  Parker,  9  Mete  268;  State  v.  Cooper,  28  N.  J.  L, 
52;  see  Abrams  v.  Foshee,  8  Iowa,  274;  Hatfield  o.  Gano,  15  Iowa,  177; 
People  V.  Jackson,  8  HiU,  92;  Wilson  v,  Iowa,  2  OMo  St.  819;  Bobbins 
o.  State,  8  Ohio  St.  181;  State  «.  Smith,  82  Me.  889;  Commonwealth  v. 
Wood,  11  Gray,  85;  MiUs  v.  Commonwealth,  18  Pa.  St.  681;  State  «. 
Morrow,  40  S.  C.  221 ;  Com.  o.  Thompson,  159  Mass.  56;  Cave  o.  State, 
88  Tex.  Cr.  Bep.  885;  People  v.  McGonegal,  136  N.  Y.  62.  One  who 
abets  or  assists  in  procuring  an  abortion  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  People 
V.  Tanzile,  78  Hnn,  534.  So,  also,  is  the  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  com- 
mit an  abortion  a  punishable  crime.  Com.  v,  Tibbetts,  157  Mass.  519. 
And  see  People  9.  McGonegal,  stfpra,  as  to  the  effect  of  eridenoe,  that 
the  time  was  not  sufficient  for  the  successful  commission  of  the  crime 
of  Abortion. 
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$  17.  Compulsory  submlssioD  to  surgical  and  medical 
treatment.  —  Althoagh  it  has  never  been  brought  before 
the  courts  for  adjudication,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  inter* 
estiug  question  of  police  power,  whether  a  person  who  is 
suffering  from  disease  can  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand the  right  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  compel  a  child  to 
submit  to  necessary  medical  treatment,  and  likewise  the 
right  of  the  guardian  or  keeper  of  an  insane  person  to  treat 
him  in  a  similar  manner.  So  also  can  we  justify  the  exer- 
cise of  force  in  administering  remedies  to  one  who  is  in  the 
delirium  of  fever.  But  can  a  sane,  rational  man  or  woman 
of  mature  age  be  forced  to  submit  to  medical  treatment, 
though  death  is  likely  to  follow  from  the  consequent  neglect? 
If  the  disease  is  infectious  or  contagious,  we  recognize 
without  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  remove  the 
afflicted  person  to  a  place  of  confinement,  where  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  communicate  the  disease  to  others;  ^  and  we 
recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to  keep  him  confined,  as 
long  as  the  danger  to  the  public  continues.  Inasmuch  as 
the  confinement  of  such  a  person  imposes  a  burden  upon 
the  community,  all  means  for  lessening  that  burden  may  be 
employed  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power;  and  if  a 
surgical  operation  or  medical  treatment  be  necessary  to  effect 
a  cure,  the  patient  cannot  lawfully  resist  the  treatment. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  seems  that  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  can  be  prescribed,  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  individual,  as  a  preventive  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  Thus  in  EIngland,  and  probably  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  vaccination  has  been  made 
eompnlsory.'    When  one  remembers  the  terrible  scourges 

1  See  pa$tf  §  44. 

'  lo  Montreal,  CaDada,  during  the  winter  of  1885-86,  the  enforcement 
of  mich  a  law  was  resisted  by  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  serions 
riots  ended.  It  has  been  made  optional  in  England  by  recent  statute 
(1S98). 
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saffered  from  small-pox  in  the  past,  and  thinks  of  the 
moderation  and  control  of  them  effected  by  a  general  vac- 
cination of  the  people,  no  one  wonld  hesitate  to  answer 
all  philosophical  objections  to  compulsory  vaccination  by 
an  appeal  to  the  legrfl  maxim,  scUiu  populi  suprema  lex. 
In  the  United  States,  school  boards  have  been  very  gen- 
erally authorized  by  statute  to  exclnde  children  from  the 
privileges  of  the  public  schools,  who  have  not  been  vac- 
cinated. This  law  has  been  contested  in  a  number  of 
eases,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  personal  rights.  But,  in  every  case,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  exercise  of  police  power  has  been  sus- 
tained.^ And  in  Georgia  a  city  ordinance  was  sustained 
which  required  every  one  to  submit  to  vaccination  when 
the  small-pox  was  epidemic.^ 

A  number  of  decisions  have  sustained  the  constitutional- 
ity of  laws,  which  made  vaccination  compulsory  upon  school 
children.'   The  opposition  to  compulsory  vaccination  seems 

1  Bissell  9.  Davisoiiy  66  Conn.  1S8;  In  re  Walters,  S4  Han,  457;  Dnf- 
field  V,  School  Diet,  of  Williamsport,  162  Fla,  St.  476;  Abeel  o.  Clark,  84 
Cal.  226.  In  Illinois  It  has  been  held  that  a  school  board  cannot  require 
vaccination  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  attendance  of  a  chUd  npoa 
the  public  school,  except  where  small -pox  Is  epidemic  in  the  place. 
People  «.  Board  of  Bdncatlon,  177  111.  672. 

*  Morris  V,  City  of  Colambns,  102  Ga.  792. 

*  On  the  general  question  of  the  constltutionalily  of  law,  requiring  aU 
school  children  to  be  vaccinated,  see  Nlssley  9.  School  Directors,  IS  Pa. 
Co.  Ct.  481 ;  6  Pa.  Diet.  782 ;  Sprague  v.  Baldwin,  18  Pa.  Co.  Cu  668 ;  Dnffleld 
V.  Williamsport  School  Dist.,  162  Pa.  St.  476;  Blssell  y.  Davison,  66  Conn. 
188;  In  re  Bebenack,.62  Mo.  App.  8;  Morris  o.  City  of  Columbus  (Ga. 
99),  80  8.  B.  860;  Miller  v.  School  Dist.,  6  Wyo.  217.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  an  express  statutory  authority,  in  order  to  justify  a  board  of 
health  in  forcing  vaccination  upon  unwilling  patients.  State  v.  Burdge, 
95  Wis.  890.  And  where  compulsory  vaccination  is  provided  for  in 
general  terms,  It  can  be  enforced  against  school  children  only  on  the 
occasion  of  a  small  pox  epidemic.  A  resolution  of  a  school  board, 
under  such  a  law,  denying  the  privileges  of  the  school  to  children  at 
other  times,  who  do  not  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  is  void  and 
withoQt  authority.  Potts  v.  Breen,  167  111.  67;  47  N.  E.  81.  But  it  Is 
lawful,  however,  to  require  at  all  times  such  a  certificate  of  vaccination 
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to  be  growing,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Anti- 
Vaccination  League ;  and  the  writer  has  received  from  its 
secretary  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  other  communica- 
tions, which  were  intended  to  demonstrate  the  inequity  of 
vaccination  in  general  and  of  compulsory  vaccination  in 
particular.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  text  in  the  present  section,  there  could  be  no  more 
outrageous  violation  of  personal  security,  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  all  American  constitutions,  than  the  compulsory 
vaccination  of  an  unwilling  victim,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  vaccination  was  not  only  futile  as  a  protection  against 
the  loathsome  disease  of  small-pox,  but  positively  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  subject.  The  proof  of  the  futility  of 
vaccination  would  alone  take  away  all  constitutional  justi- 
fication of  compulsory  vaccination.  But  the  opponents  of 
vaccination  are  confronted  with  the  testimony  in  its  favor 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  world,  who  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  the  treatment  to  be  efficacious  in 
reducing  the  dangers  of  contagion  and  the  mortality  from 
small-pox;  while  they  declare  it  to  be  in  no  way  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  subject. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  array  of  expert  testimony,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  courts  have  uniformly  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  laws,  which  make  vaccination  compul- 
sory. This  expert  testimony  may  be  erroneous,  as  expert 
testimony  often  is ;  but  its  unreliability  must  be  proven 
to  the  courts,  in  order  to  successfully  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  vaccination  laws. 

For  the  same  reason,  viz.:  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  life  of  others,  where  medical  attendance  and 
surgical  operations  are  necessary  to  procure  the  successful 
delivery  of  a  child,  the  consent  of  the  woman  is  not  nec- 
essary.    The  saving  of  her  life  and  the  life  of  the  child  is 

when  it  l0  authorized  by  statate.  Lawbaagh  o.  Board  of  Edacatlon,  66 
HI.  App.  159. 
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a  sufficient  jastification  for  this  invasion  of  the  right  of 
personal  security.  But  where  the  neglect  of  medical  treat- 
ment will  not  cause  any  injury  to  others,  it  is  very  qaee- 
tionable  if  any  case  can  be  suggested  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  in  compelling  a  subjection  to  medical 
treatment  of  one  who  refused  to  submit,  could  be  justified, 
unless  it  be  upon  the  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  ground 
that  the  State  suffers  a  loss  in  the  ailment  of  each  inhabit- 
ant, which  may  be  guarded  against  or  cured  by  the  proper 
medical  treatment. 

§  18.  Secarlly  to  health  —  Liegalized  nnisanee. — The 

security  against  all  causes  of  injury  to  health  and  bodily 
comfort  is  also  highly  essential  to  human  happiness,  and 
those  acts  of  individuals  which  produce  injury  to  health, 
or  seriously  interfere  with  bodily  comfort,  are  called  nni- 
sances  and  are,  as  a  general  rule,  prohibited.  But  it  is  not 
every  annoyance  to  health  and  comfort,  which  constitates 
a  nuisance.^  Where  the  annoyance  proceeds  from  some 
natural  cause,  and  is  not  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  some 
individual,  it  is  no  nuisance,  if  the  public  or  private  owner 
should  fail  to  remove  the  cause  of  annoyance.'  Thus,  it  is 
not  actionable,  if  the  owner  of  swamp  lands  fails  to  drain 
his  lands,  and  in  consequence  the  neighbors  are  made  siok 
by  the  injurious  exhalations.^  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for  an 
action  against  a  municipal  corporation,  that  it  has  failed  to 
provide  proper  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  and 
other  annoyances  to  health  and  bodily,  comfort.*     And 

1  See  po9t,  §  146,  for  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  nuiaanoes. 
s  See  post,  §  164,  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel  the 
owner  of  land  to  remove  natural  canses  of  annoyance. 

*  Beeves  9.  Treasurer,  S  Ohio  St.  888. 

*  Roberts  v.  Chicago,  26  lU.  849.  See  WUson  o.  New  7ork,  1  ItaBlo, 
596;  MiUs  v.  Brooklyn,  82  N.  Y.  489;  Carr  o.  Northern  Liberties,  86 
Pa.  St.  824;  Detroit  v.  Michigan,  34  Mich.  126;  Delphi  v.  Evans,  86 
Ind.  90;  Cotes  v.  Davenport,  9  Iowa,  227;  Lamber  9.  St.  Lonis,  16  Xo. 
610;  White  v.  Tasoo,  27  Miss.  867. 
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although*  as  a  general  proposition,  no  one  has  aright  to  do 
any  aet  which  will  cause  injury  to  the  health  or  disturb 
seriously  the  bodily  comfort  or  mental  quietude  of  another, 
yet  this  right  of  security  to  health  and  comfort  cannot  be 
left  absolute  in  a  state  of  organized  society.  It  must 
give  way  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  the  other  vital  interests  of  society.  While  the  State 
cannot  take  away  absolutely  the  private  rights  of  individ- 
uals by  the  legalization  of  nuisance,^  yet  in  most  cases 
of  nuisances,  affecting  the  personal  health  and  comfort, 
there  is  involved  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes 
a  reasonable  use  of  one's  property,  and  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  the  answer  to  which  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  One  is  expected  to  submit 
to  a  reasonable  amount  of  discomfort  for  the  convenience 
or  benefit  of  his  neighbor.  If  a  discomfort  were  wantonly 
caused  from  malice  or  wickedness,  a  slight  degree  of  incon- 
venience might  be  sufficient  to  render  it  actionable ;  but  if 
it  were  to  result  from  pursuing  a  useful  employment  in  a 
way  which  but  for  the  discomfort  to  others  would  be  rea- 
sonable and  lawful,  it  is  perceived  that  the  position  of 
both  parties  must  be  regarded,  and  that  what  would  have 
been  found  wholly  unreasonable  before  may  appear  to  be 
dearly  justified  by  the  circumstances.'  Instead  of  being 
a  question  of  personal  health  and  comfort  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  profitable  use  of  property  on  the  other  hand,  the 
queation  is,  on  whom  in  equity  should  the  loss  fall,  where 
two  adjoining  or  contiguous  land  proprietors  find  their  in- 
terests clashing  in  the  attempted  use  of  the  land  by  one 
for  a  purpose  or  trade,  which  causes  personal  discomfort  to 
the  other,  who  is  residing  upon  his  land.  The  injury  to 
the  personal  comfort  and  health  is  not  in  such  a  case  an 
absolute  one*    For,  as  was  said  by  the  court  in  one  of  the 

'  See  Cooley  on  Torts,  616. 
*  Cooley  on  Torts,  596. 
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leading  cases/  *Hbe  people  who  live  in  such  a  city,  i,  e., 
where  the  principal  industry  consists  of  manufactures,  or 
within  its  sphere  of  influence,  do  so  of  choice,  and  they 
voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  its  peculiarities  and  its 
discomforts  for  the  greater  benefits  they  thiuk  they  derive 
from  their  residence  or  business  there."  If  a  noisome  or 
unhealthy  trade  is  plied  in  a  part  of  a  city,  which  is  given 
up  principally  to  residences,  it  might  be  considered  a  nai- 
sance,  while  the  same  trade  might,  in  a  less  populous  neigh- 
borhood, or  in  one  which  is  devoted  to  trade  and  manufac- 
turing, be  considered  altogether  permissible.' 


SscnoN  19.  Secnrily  to  reputation— FriTUegedcommonicatloiis. 

20.  PrivUege  of  legislators. 

81.  Fdyllege  in  jadicial  proceedings. 

38.  Criticism  of  officers  and  candidates  for  office. 

28.  Publication  throngh  the  press. 

§  19.  Secnrily  to  reputation — Privileged  communica- 
tions.' —  A  man's  reputation,  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  his  neighbors,  is  another  valuable  possession,  and  the 

1  Hackenstein*s  Appeal,  70  Pa.  St.  108  (10  Am.  Bep.  669). 

s  St.  Helen's  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipling,ll  H.  L.  Cias.  642;  Whitney  o. 
Bartholomew,  81  Conn.  218;  McKeon  o.  Lee,  51  N.  Y.  800  (10  Am.  Bep. 
659);  Hnckenstein's  Appeal,  70  Pa.  St.  108  (10  Am.  Bep.  669);  Gilbert 
9.  Showerman,  28  Mich.  448;  Kirkman  o.  Handy,  11  Humph.  406;  Cooley 
on  Torts,  596-605 ;  1  Dillon's  Manicipal  Corp.,  {  874,  note.  **  U  one  lives 
in  a  city  he  mast  expect  to  sailer  the  dirt,  smoke,  noisome  odors,  noise 
and  confasion  incident  to  city  life.  As  Lord  Jastice  James  beantifally 
said  in  Salvin  o.  North  Brancepeth  Coal  Co.,  L.  M.  9  Ch.  Ap.  705,  <  if  some 
plctaresqae  hayen  opens  its  arms  to  invite  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  for  this  court  to  forbid  the  embrace,  although  the  fruit  of  it  should 
be  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of  a  common  seaport  and  ship- 
building town,  which  would  drive  the  Dryads  and  their  masters  from 
their  ancient  solitude.'  *'    Earl,  J.,  in  Campbell  v.  Seaman,  68  N.  T.  668. 

*  In  this  and  succeeding  sections,  which  relate  to  security  to  reputa- 
tation,  the  law  has  remained  unchanged,  and,  as  the  inclusion  of  this 
subject  in  the  present  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  reduction  of  it  to 
an  academic  question,  I  have  not  attempted  to  coUect  the  later 
which  have  involved  these  questions. 
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security  to  which  is  most  jealously,  but,  it  must  be  con. 
fessed  in  most  cases,  ineffectually  guarded  against  infrac- 
tions. The  breath  of  suspicion,  engendered  by  a  slander- 
ous lie,  will  tarnish  a  fair  name,  long  after  the  injurious 
statement  has  been  proved  to  be  an  unfounded  falsehood. 
But  the  aim  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  provide 
the  proper  protection  against  slander  and  libel,  and  failure 
in  ordinary  cases  is  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  means  of 
penal  judicature,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  public  indif- 
ference. But  dear  to  man  as  is  the  security  to  reputation, 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  must  yield  to  the  higher  demands 
of  public  necessity  and  general  welfare.  Malice  is  gener- 
ally inferred  from  a  false  and  injurious  statement  or 
publication,  and  the  slanderer  and  libeler  are  punished 
accordingly.  But  there  are  special  cases,  in  which  for  rea- 
sons of  public  policy,  or  on  account  of  the  rebuttal  of  the 
presumption  of  malice  by  the  co-existence  of  a  duty  to 
speak  or  an  active  interest  in  the  subject,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  held  to  be  <<  privileged,"  that  is,  relieved  from 
liability  for  the  damage  which  has  been  inflicted  by  his  false 
charges.  These  privileged  communications  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  which  are  made  in  a  public  or 
official  capacity,  and  which  for  reasons  of  public  policy  are 
not  permitted  to  be  the  subject  of  a  judicial  action ;  and  sec- 
ondly, all  those  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  rebut  the 
presumption  of  malice.  In  these  cases  of  the  second  class, 
the  privilege  is  only  partial.  As  already  stated,  the  circum- 
stances are  held  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  malice,  and 
throws  upon  the  plaintiff  the  burden  of  proving  affirma- 
tively that  the  defendant  was  actuated  by  malice  in  making 
the  false  statement  which  has  injured  the  plaintiff's  reputa- 
tion. In  these  cases  the  proof  of  express  malice  revives 
the  liability  of  the  alleged  slanderer.^    As  Mr.  Cooley  says, 

1  **  It  properly  signifies  this  and  nothing  more;  that  the  excepted  in- 
stances shall  so  tar  change  the  ordinary  mle  with  respect  to  slanderons 
or  Ilbeloos  matter  as  to  remoye  the  regular  and  nsnal  presumption  of 
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« they  are  generally  cases  in  which  a  party  has  a  daty  to 
discharge  which  requires  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  freely  and  fully  that  which  he  believes ;  or  where  he 
is  himself  directly  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
communication,  and  makes  it  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
or  advancement  of  his  own  interest,  or  where  he  is  com- 
municating confidentially  with  a  person  interested  in  theoom- 
munication » and  by  way  of  advice . "  ^  The  cases  of  a  private 
nature  are  very  numerous,  and  for  a  full  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  them,  reference  must  be  made  to  some  work 
on  slander  and  libel.  Under  this  rule  of  exemption  are 
included  answers  to  inquiries  after  the  character  of  one  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  person  addressed,  and  who  is 
soliciting  employment  from  one  who  makes  the  inquiry,* 
the  answer  of  all  inquiries  between  tradesmen  concerning 
the  financial  credit  and  commercial  reputation  of  persons 
who  desire  to  enter  into  business  dealings  with  the  in- 
quirers.' While  the  private  reports  of  mercantile  agencies 
are  privileged,^  the  published  reports  of  such  agencies, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  customers,  are  held  not  to 
constitute  one  of  the  privileged  classes.^ 

All  bona  fide  communications  are  privileged,  where  there 
is  a  confidential  relation  of  any  kind,  existing  between  the 
parties  in   respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  the   inquiry* 

malice,  and  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  party  oomplaining  to  aliow 
malice.*'  Daniel,  J.,  in  White  v.  Nichols,  8  How.  366,  387.  See  I^ewla 
0.  Chapman,  16  N.  Y.  869. 

1  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  435. 

s  Pattlson  V.  Jones,  8  B.  &  C.  678;  Bradley  «.  Heath,  13  Pick.  183; 
Hatch  o.  Lane,  106  Mass.  894;  Elam  «.  Badger,  38  Ul.  498;  Nooaan*. 
OrtoD,  32  Wis.  106.  So  also  is  a  subsequent  oommnnication  to  one  who 
had  employed  a  clerk  upon  the  former's  recommendation,  of  the  facts 
which  have  induced  a  change  of  opinion.    Fowles  v.  Bowen,  80  N.  T.  90, 

«  Smith  V.  Thomas,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  873;  White  v.  Nichols,  8  How.  888; 
Cooley  on  Torts,  216. 

*  Lewis  o.  Chapman,  16  N.  T.  869;  Ormsby  v.  Douglass,  87  N.  Y.  477. 

«  Taylor  v.  Church,  8  N.  T.  468;  SunderUn  «.  Bradstreet,  48  N.T.  188 
(7  Am.  Bep.  823).    See  note  2,  p.  65. 
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*^  All  that  is  neceBsary  to  entitle  such  communications  to 
be  regarded  as  privileged  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  parties 
should  be  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  gronnd  for  supposing 
an  innocent  motive  for  giving  the  information,  and  to  de- 
prive the  act  of  an  appearance  of  officious  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  another."  ^ 

The  first  class  of  privileged  communications,  enumerated 
above,  is  absolutely  privileged,  and  there  is  no  right  of 
action,  even  though  the  false  statement  is  proved  to  be 
prompted  by  malice.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
privilege  rests  upon  public  policy,  and  usually  have  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  some  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment.   They  will  be  discussed  in  a  regular  order. 

{  20.  Privilese  of  legislators.  —  In  order  that  the 
I^islator  may,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  feel 
himself  free  from  all  restraining  influences  and  able  to  act 
withont  fear  or  favor  of  anyone  whatsoever,  it  is  usually  pro- 
vided by  a  constitutional  clause  that  he  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected elsewhere  to  any  legal  liability  for  any  statement  he 
may  have  made  in  speech  or  debate.*  Inasmuch  as  this  ab- 
solute privilege  is  established  in  behalf  of  the  legislator, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
pnblic  good,  and  inasmuch  as  the  houses  of  Congress  and 

>  Lewis  V.  Chapmuii  16  N.  T.  869.  See  Todd  v.  Hawkins,  8  C.  &  P. 
SB;  Oockmgiie  v.  Hodgkisson,  6  C.  A  P.  548;  Klinck  v.  Colby,  46  N.  T.  274 
(7  Am.  Bep.  860);  Joannes  o.  Bennett,  5  Allen,  170;  Hatch  o.  Lane,  106 
Mass.  894;  Fitzgerald  o.  Robinson,  112  Mass.  871;  State  «.  Bnrnham,  9 
H.H.84;  Knowles «.  Peck,  42  Conn.  886  (19  Am.  Bep.  542);  Gosling. 
Cnmon,  1  Harr.  8;  Grimes  o.  Coyle,  6  B.  Mon.  801 ;  Sector  o.  Smith,  11 

Wwa^aos. 

'  The  provision  In  the  United  States  constitntion  is^  <*  And  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  honse,  they  (the  members  of  Congress)  shall 
sol  be  questioned  in  any  other  place."  U.  S.  Coast,  art.  I.^  f  6.  Ii  is 
Miered  that  similar  provisions  are  to  be  fonnd  in  every  State  constltn- 
tioB  having  reference  to  members  of  State  legislatnres,  except  those  of 
Borth  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  Mfsslssippi,  Tezas,  California  and 
Menufa.    Coolej  Const.  Llm.  *446»  note  1. 
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of  the  State  legislatures  have  the  power  to  punish  their 
members  for  disorderly  behavior  and  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage, a  most  liberal  construction  is  given  to  this  constitu- 
tional provision.  **  These  privileges  (the  privilege  of  leg- 
islators from  arrest  and  from  liability  for  false  statements 
in  speech  or  debate)  are  thus  secured,  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  protecting  the  members  against  prosecutions  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  their  representatives  to  execute  the  functions 
of  their  office  without  fear  of  prosecutions  civil  or  criminal. 
I  therefore  think  that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  construed 
strictly,  but  liberally,  that  the  full  design  of  it  may  be  an- 
swered. I  will  not  confine  it  to  delivering  an  opinion,  ut- 
tering a  speech,  or  haranguing  in  debate,  but  will  extend  it 
to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  making  of  a  written  report, 
and  to  every  other  act  resulting  from  the  nature  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  office ;  and  I  would  define  the  article  as  se- 
curing to  every  member  exemption  from  prosecution  for 
everything  said  or  done  by  him,  as  a  representative,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  office,  without  inquiring 
whether  the  exercise  was  regular  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  house,  or  irregular  and  against  their  rules.  I  do  not 
confine  the  member  to  his  place  in  the  house,  and  lam  sat- 
isfied that  there  are  cases  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  this 
privilege  when  not  within  the  walls  of  the  representatives' 
chamber.  He  cannot  be  exercising  the  functions  of  his 
office  as  the  member  of  a  body,  unless  the  body  be  in 
existence.  The  house  must  be  in  session  to  enable  him  to 
claim  this  privilege,  and  it  is  in  session,  notwithstanding 
occasional  adjournments  for  short  intervals  for  the  conve- 
nience of  its  members.  If  a  member,  therefore,  be  out  of 
the  chamber,  sitting  in  committee,  executing  the  commis- 
sion of  the  house,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  member  is 
within  the  reason  of  the  article,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
within  the  privilege.  The  body  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
in  session,  and  he,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  is  in  fact  dis- 
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cbargtng  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  protected  from  civil  or  criminal  prosecutions  for  every- 
thing said  or  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
as  a  representative,  in  debating  or  assenting  to  or  drafting 
a  report.  Neither  can  I  deny  the  member  his  privilege 
when  executing  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  convention  of 
both  houses,  although  the  convention  should  be  holden  in 
the  senate  chamber."  ^  But  even  to  so  absolute  a  privilege 
as  this,  there  is  a  limitation.  Because  a  man  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  a  legislator,  the  public  interests  do  not  require  that 
he  be  given  unlimited  license  to  slander  whom  he  pleases, 
and  to  screen  himself  from  a  just  retribution  under  his  leg- 
islative privilege.  It  is  only  when  he  is  acting  in  his  official 
capacity,  that  he  can  claim  this  protection.  If,  therefore, 
the  slanderous  statement  has  no  relevancy  to  any  public  busi- 
ness or  duty,  is  not  even  remotely  pertinent  to  public  ques- 
tions then  under  discussion,  the  legislator  in  his  utterance 
of  them  subjects  himself  to  civil  and  criminal  liability.'  A 
similar  exemption  from  responsibility  for  official  utter, 
ances  is  guaranteed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States.' 

§  21.  Privilege  in  Judicial  proceedings. — The  object 
of  all  judicial  proceedings  is  the  furtherance  of  justice  by 
preventing  or  punishing  wrongs  and  providing  protection 
to  rights.  Although  the  law  does  not  support,  and  is  not 
designed  to  foster,  a  litigious  spirit,  yet  whenever  one,  from 
all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge,  is  justified  in  believing 
that  he  has  suffered  a  wrong;  in  other  words,  if  the  facts 

1  Coffin  V.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1,  27  (8  Am.  Dec.  189).  The  constitutional 
provision,  which  was  in  force  when  thiB  case  arose,  was  as  follows: 
*'  The  freedom  of  deliberation,  speech  and  debate  in  either  honse,  can- 
not be  tbe  foandation  of  any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  com- 
plaint, in  any  other  conrt  or  place  whatever." 

'  Coffin  9.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1   (8  Am.  Dec.  189) ;  State  v.  Barnham,  9 
N.  H.  84;  Perkins  v,  MitcheU,  81  Barb.  461. 
'  Cooley  on  Torts,  214. 
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within  his  knowledge  make  out  a  prima  facie  cause  of 
aotion,  he  has  a  right  to  call  to  his  aid  the  whole  power  of 
the  law  in  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  his  rights,  and 
it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  a  sufficient  remedy  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  resort  to  the  courts  be  encouraged,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  temptation,  which  is  always  present,  to  re- 
dress one's  own  wrongs.  Now,  if  one,  in  stating^his  cause 
of  action  to  the  court,  will  subject  himself  to  liability  for 
every  mistake  of  fact  that  he  might  innocently  make, 
appeals  to  the  courts  in  such  cases  would  thus  be  discour- 
aged. It  is  therefore  consonant  with  the  soundest  public 
policy,  to  protect  from  civil  liability  all  false  accusations 
contained  in  the  affidavite,  pleadings,  and  other  papers, 
which  are  preliminary  to  the  institution  of  a  suit.  But  the 
courts  are  not  to  be  made  the  vehicles  for  slanderous  vilifi- 
cation, and  hence  the  false  accusations  are  privileged  only 
when  made  in  good  faith,  with  the  intention  to  prosecute, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  induced  the  affirmant,  as  a 
reasonably  prudent  man,  to  believe  them  to  be  true.  The 
good  faith  rebuts  the  presumption  of  malice,  and  the  affiant 
is  protected  under  his  privilege,  as  long  as  the  statement 
is  pertinent  to  the  cause  of  action,  and  where  he  is  not 
actuated  by  malice  in  making  it.  If  the  statement  is  not 
pertinent,  or  if  express  malice  be  proved,  the  liability 
attaches.^  All  allegaticms  in  pleadings,  if  pertinent,  are 
said  to  be  absolutely  privileged,'  except  where  the  libeloaa 

1  Klne  V,  Sewell,  8  Mees.  &  W.  297;  Kidder  v,  Parkharst,  8  Allen,  S9S; 
Worthlngton  v.  Scribner,  108  Mass.  487  (12  Am.  Bep.  736) ;  Bmmes  «. 
Whittaker,  128  Mass.  842;  Janris  v.  Hathaway,  8  Johns.  180;  Allen  v. 
Crotoot,  2  Wend.  616;  BarUngame  «.  Barllngame,  8  Cow.  141;  Qarr  v. 
Selden,  4  N.  T.  91;  Maurice  v.  Worden,  64  Md.  288  (89  Am.  Rep.  884); 
Vaassee  o.  Lee,  1  HUl  (S.  C),  197  (26  Am.  Dec.  168} ;  Marshall  v.  Qanter, 
6  Rich.  419;  Lea  v.  Sneed,  4  Sneed,  111;  Grimes  o.  Coyle^  6  B.  Mon.  801; 
Bnnton  o.  Worley,  4  Bibb^  38  (7  Am.  Dec  786) ;  Stranss  v.  Meyer»  48 
HI.  886;  Spalds  v.  Barrett,  67  111.  289;  Wyatt  v.  Baell,  47  Cal.  624. 

*  Stranss  v.  Meyer,  48  111.  886;  Lea  o.  White,  4  Sneed,  111;  Forbee  v. 
Johnson,  11  B.  Mon.  48. 
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woids  in  the  pleadings  refer  to  third  person,  and  not  to 
the  defendant.  Then  they  are  only  privileged »  when  they 
are  pertinent  and  are  pronounced  in  good  faith.^  Not  only 
are  false  statements  privileged,  when  made  in  preliminary 
proceedings,  but  a  false  statement  has  also  been  held  to  be 
privileged,  where  it  has  been  made  to  one,  after  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  with  a  view  to  aid  him  in  discovering 
the  offender  and  bringing  him  to  jastioe.'  And  so,  like- 
wise, is  a  paper  privileged,  whibh  is  signed  by  several 
persons,  who  thereby  agree  to  prosecute  others,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  paper,  and  who  are  therein  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime.' 

In  the  same  manner  is  the  report  of  the  grand  jury 
privileged,  notwithstanding,  in  making  it,  they  have  ex- 
ceeded their  jurisdiction/ 

When  the  case  is  called  up  in  court  for  trial,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  proceeding  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth,  and 
all  the  protections  thrown  around  the  dramatis  persotUB  in 
a  judicial  proceeding  are  designed  to  bring  out  the  truth, 
and  to  insure  the  doing  of  justice.  We  therefore  find  as  a 
familiar  rule  of  law,  that  no  action  will  lie  against  a  wit- 
ness for  any  injurious  and  false  statement  he  might  make 
OB  the  witness  stand.  If  he  is  guilty  of  perjury,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  criminal  liability,  bnt  in  no  case  does  he 
incor  any  civil  liability.'^  But  he  is  only  privileged  when 
the  statement   is  pertinent  to  the  canse  and  voluntarily 

1  McLaughlin  o.  Cowley,  127  Maes.  816;  Dayis  v.  McNees,  8  Hamph. 
40;  Raohs  v.  Packer.  6  Heisk.  395  (19  Am.  Bep.  698) ;  Wyatt  v.  Baell^  47 
CU.  624. 

'  GosUn  V.  Caonoiiy  1  Harr.  8. 

s  Klinck  v.  Colby,  46  N.  Y.  427  (7  Am.  Bep.  860). 

^  Sector  V.  Smith,  11  Iowa»  802. 

•  Dunlap  V,  Qlidden,  81  Me.  485;  Barnes  v.  McCrate,  82  Me.  442; 
Coanlngliam  v.  Brown,  18  Vt.  128;  Allen  o.  Crofoot,  2  Wend.  516  (20 
Am.  Dec.  647^ ;  Garr  v.  Selden,  4  R.  Y.  91 ;  Marsh  v.  EUaworth,  60  N.  Y. 
809;  Grove  o.  Brandenburg,  7  Blackf.  284 ;  Shock  9.  McCheaney,  4  Yeates, 
507  (2  Am.  Vec  416);  Terry  o.  Fellows,  21  La.  Ann.  875;  Smith  «• 
Howard^  28  Iowa,  61. 
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offered.  He  is  not  the  judge  of  what  is  pertinent,  and  is 
protected  if  his  statement  is  prompted  by  a  question  of 
counsel,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  conrt.^ 

The  statements  of  the  judge  are  privileged  for  similar 
reasons,^  and  in  the  same  manner  are  jurors  privileged  ia 
statements  which  they  make  during  their  deliberations 
upon  the  case.' 

The  most  important  case  of  privilege,  in  connection  with 
judicial  proceedings,  is  that  of  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cause.  In  order  that  the  privilege  may  prove  beneficial  to 
the  party  whom  the  counsel  represents,  it  must  afford  him 
the  widest  liberty  of  speech,  and  complete  immunity  from 
liability  for  any  injurious  false  statement.  It  is,  therefore, 
held  very  generally,  that  the  privilege  of  counsel  is  as  broad 
as  that  of  the  legislator,  and  that  he  sustains  no  civil  liabil- 
ity for  false,  injurious  statements,  however  malicious  an 
intent  may  have  actuated  their  utterance,  provided  they  are 
pertinent  to  the  cause  on  trial/  Nowhere  is  the  privilege 
of  counsel  more  clearly  elucidated  than  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw:  <<  We  take 
the  rule  to  be  well  settled  by  the  authorities,  that  words 
spoken  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  though  they  are 
such  as  impute  crime  to  another,  and  therefore,  if  spoken 
elsewhere,  would  import  malice  and  be  actionable  in  them- 
selves, are  not  actionable,  if  they  are  applicable  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  question,  therefore,  in 
such  cases  is,  not  whether  the  words  spoken  are  true,  but 

>  See  Barnes  v.  McCrate,  82  Me.  442;  Kidder  v.  Parkhnrst,  8  Allen, 
898;  White  v.  CarroU,  42  N.  T.  166  (1  Am.  Rep.  608) ;  Calkins  o.  Snmner, 
18  Wis.  198. 

>  Cooley  on  Torts,  214;  Townsbend  on  Slander  and  Libel,  §  227. 
*  Danbam  o.  Powers^  42  Vt.  1;  Rector  v.  Smith,  11  Iowa,  802. 

^  Hastings  v.  Lnsk,  22  Wend.  41,0  (84  Am.  Dec.  880) ;  Warner  v.  Paine, 
2  Sandf.  195;  Marsh  v.  Ellsworth,  50  N.  Y.  809;  McMillan  o.  Birch,  I  Bin- 
ney,  178  (2  Am.  Dec.  426);  McLanghlla  v,  Cowley,  127  Mass.  816;  Har- 
den V.  Comstock,  2  A.  K.  Marsh.  480  (12  Am.  Dec.  168);  Spaids  v. 
Barnett^  57  111.  289 ;  Jennings  o.  Paine,  4  Wis.  858. 
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whether  they  were  spoken  in  the  coarse  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  whether  they  are  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  cause 
or  subject  of  inquiry.  And  in  determining  what  is  perti- 
nenty  much  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a 
cause  in  court,  and  a  much  larger  allowance  made  for  the 
ardent  and  excited  feelings  with  which  a  party  or  counsel, 
who  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  identifies  himself  with 
his  client,  may  become  animated,  by  constantly  regarding 
one  side  only  of  an  interesting  and  animated  controversy, 
in  which  the  dearest  rights  of  such  a  party  may  become  in- 
volved. And  if  these  feelings  sometimes  manifest  them- 
selves in  strong  invectives,  or  exaggarated  expressions, 
beyond  what  the  occasion  would  strictly  justify,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  this  is  said  to  a  judge  who  hears  both  sides, 
in  whose  mind  the  exaggerated  statement  may  be  at  once 
controlled  and  met  by  evidence  and  argument  of  a  contrary 
tendency  from  the  other  party,  and  who,  from  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  position,  will  naturally  give  to  an  exaggerated 
assertion,  not  warranted  by  the  occasion »  no  more  weight 
than  it  deserves.  Still,  this  privilege  must  be  restrained  by 
some  limit,  and  we  consider  that  limit  to  be  this :  that  a 
party  or  counsel  shall  not  avail  himself  of  his  situation  to 
gratify  private  malice  by  uttering  slanderous  expressions, 
either  against  a  party,  witness  or  third  person,  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  cause  or  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry. 
Subject  to  this  restriction,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
justice,  to  allow  counsel  full  freedom  of  speech  in  conduct- 
ing the  causes  and  advocating  and  sustaining  the  rights  of 
their  constituents;  and  this  freedom  of  discussion  ought  not 
to  be  impaired  by  numerous  and  refined  distinctions."  ^ 

2  Hoar  9.  Wood,  8  Mete.  198.    See  Bradley  v.  Heath,  12  Pick.  168; 

Mower  9.  Watson,  11  Vt.  686  (84  Am.  Dec.  704) ;  QUbert  v.  People,  1 

Denio,  41 ;  Bing  v,  Wheeler,  7  Cow.  726;  Hastings  v.  Lask,  22  Wend.  410 

(84  Am.  I>ec.  SSO) ;  Stackpole  v.  Hennen,  6  Mart.  (n.  s.)  481  (17  Am.  Dec. 
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While  the  importance  of  an  almost  unrestricted  liberty 
of  speech  to  a  connsel  is  recognized  and  conceded »  and  like- 
wise the  difficulty  in  restraining  abuses  of  the  privikgey  still 
the  oommonness  of  the  abuse  would  well  make  the  studeDt 
of  police  power  pause  to  consider,  if  there  be  no  remedy 
which,  while  correcting  the  evil,  will  not  tend  to  hamper 
the  counsel  in  the  presentation  of  his  client's  case.     Per- 
sonal invective  against  one's  opponent,  the  <<  browbeating  " 
of  hostile  witnesses,  are  the  ready  and  accustomed  weapons 
of  poor  lawyers,  while  really  able  lawyers  only  resort  to 
them  when  their  cause  is  weak.     If  the  invective  was  con- 
fined to  the  subject-matter  furnished  and  supported  by  the 
testimony  before  the  court,  and  consisted  of  exaggerated 
and  abusive  presentations  of  proven  facts,  while  even  this 
would    seem    reprehensible    to  us,  there  are  no  possible 
means  of  preventing  it.     But  it  is  not  within  the  privilege 
of  counsel  to  gratify  private  malice  by  uttering  sUnderous 
expressions,  either  against  a  party,  a  witness  or  a  third 
person,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
inquiry.     Counsel  should  be  confined  to  what  is  relevant  to 
the  cause,  whatever  may  be  his  motive  for  going  outside  of 
the  record.     The  courts  are  too  lax  in  this  regard.     No 
legislation  is  needed ;  they  have  the  power  in  their  reach  to 
reduce  this  evil,  for  it  is  au  evil,  to  a  minimum.     The  most 
salutary  remedy  would  be  raising  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  bar.   The  number  of  poor  lawyers, 
now  legion,  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  consequently  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege  lessened. 

§  22.  Criticism  of  officers  and  caadidates  for  office. — 

When  a  man  occupies  an  official  portion,  or  is  a  candidate 
for  office,  the  people  whom  he  serves,  or  desires  to  serve, 
are  interested  in  his  official  conduct,  or  in  his  fitness  and 

187) ;  MsrshsU  «.  Gonter,  6  Rich.  41S;  Lsster  9.  Thormoad,  61  Ga.  IIS; 
Rnohs  V.  Backer,  6  Heisk.  8S6  (V»  Am.  Sep.  ttS);  Iiawaon o.  Hlcka,  St 
▲Uu  279;  Jennings  «•  False,  4  Wis.  SS8. 
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capacity  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspires.  It  would 
therefore,  that,  following  out  the  analogy  drawn  from  eases 
of  private  oommiinications,  affecting  the  reputation  of  per- 
8on;»,  in  whom  the  parties  giving  and  receiving  the  commu- 
nications are  interested,  any  candid,  honest,  canvass  of  the 
official's  or  candidate's  character  and  capacity  would  bo 
privileged,  and  the  party  making  the  communication  will 
not  be  held  liable,  civilly  or  criminally,  if  it  proves  to  be 
false.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  private  oomraunications, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  who  were  concerned  in  the 
ntterance  of  the  slander  or  publication  of  the  libel,  must  have 
been  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  communication. 
In  the  case  of  officials  and  candidates  for  office,  in  order  to 
be  privileged,  the  criticism  must  be  made  by  parties  who 
are  interested  personally  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  official  or  candidate.  The  subject-matter  of  the  oooa- 
munication  must,  therefore,  relate  to  his  official  coadoet, 
if  the  party  complained  of  be  an  officer,  and,  if  he  be  a  can- 
didate for  office,  the  communication  should  be  confined  t»  a 
utatement  of  objections  to  his  capacity  and  fitness  for  offioe. 
Not  that  in  either  case  the  man's  private  conduct  cannot 
be  discussed  under  a  similar  privilege,  although  such  a  dis- 
tinction is  advocated  in  an  English  case.^  In  this  oaee. 
Baron  Alderson  says:  *<  It  seems  there  is  a  distinciion, 
although  I  must  say  I  really  can  hardly  tell  what  the  limits 
of  it  are,  between  the  comments  on  a  man's  public  conda(St 
and  upon  his  private  conduct.  I  can  understand  that  yon 
have  a  right  to  comment  on  the  public  acts  of  a  minister, 
upon  the  public  acts  of  a  general,  upon  the  public  judg* 
ments  of  a  judge,  upon  the  public  skill  of  an  actor;  I  can 
understand  that ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  the  limit  can  be 
drawn  distinctly  between  where  the  comment  is  to  cease, 
as  being  applied  solely  to  a  man's  public  conduct,  and 
where  it  is  to  begin  as  applicable  to  his  private  character  ; 

1  Oatheroole  o.  MlaU,  15  Mees.  &  W.  819. 
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because,   althoagh  it  is  quite  competent  for  a  person  to 
speak  of  a  judgment  of  a  judge  as  being  an  extremely 
erroneous  and  foolish  one,  —  and  no  doubt  comments  of 
that  sort  have  great  tendency  to  make  persons  careful  of 
what  they   say,  —  and  although  it  is  perfectly  competent 
for  persons  to  say  of  an  actor  that  he  is  a  remarkably  bad 
actor,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  perform  such  and 
such  parts,  because  he  performs  them  so  ill,  yet  you  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  say  of  an  actor  that  he  has  disgraced 
himself  in  private  life,  nor  to  say  of  a  judge  or  of  a  min- 
ister that  he  has  committed  a  felony,  or  anything  of  that 
description,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  his  public 
conduct  or  public  judgment;  and,  therefore,  there  must 
be   some   limits,  although  I  do  not  distinctly  see  where 
those  limits  are  to   be  drawn/'    Judge  Cooley,  in  criti- 
cising this  opinion,^  says :  **  The  radical  defect  in   this 
rule,  as  it  seems  to  us,  consists  in  its  assumption  that  the 
private  character  of  a  public  officer  is  something  aside  from, 
and  not  entering  into  or  influencing  his  public  conduct; 
that  a  thoroughly  dishonest  man  may  be  a  just  minister » 
and  that  a  judge,  who  is  corrupt  and  debauched  in  private 
life,  may  be  pure  and  upright  in  his  judgments ;  in  other 
words,  than  an  evil  tree  is  as  likely  as  any  other  to  bring 
forth  good  fruits.    Any  such  assumption  is  false  to  human 
nature,  and  contradictory  to  general  experience ;  and  what- 
ever the  law  may  say,  the  general  public  will  still  assume 
that  a  corrupt  life  will  influence  public  conduct,  and  that  a 
man  who  deals  dishonestly  with  his  fellows  as  individuals 
will  not  hesitate  to  defraud  them  in  their  aggregate  and 
corporate  capacity,  if  the  opportunity  shall  be  given  him." 
Where  the  private  character  would  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  evil  tendencies,  which  can  manifest  themselves  in, 
and  influence,  his  official  conduct  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public,  it  would  seem  but  natural  that  the  same  privilege 

1  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  440. 
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ehoald  be  extended  to  such  a  commuDicatioa  coDcerning  a 
candidate  for  office,  as  if  the  same  evil  tendency  had  been 
manifested  by  some  previous  public  or  official  conduct. 
In  both  cases,  the  conduct  is  brought  forward  as  evidence 
of  the  same  fact,  his  unfitness  for  the  office  to  which  he 
aspires.  But  a  candidate  for  office  may  possess  defects  of 
character,  which  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  public  wel- 
fare by  influencing  or  controlling  his  official  conduct,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  privilege  is  granted,  if  at  all,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  a  free  discussion  of  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  for  ofiice,  such  an  object  can  be  attained  without 
opening  the  floodgates  of  calumny  upon  a  man,  and  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  ordinary  protection  of  the  law,  because  he 
has  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Thus  while  vulgarity  of  habits  or  speech,  unchas- 
tity,  and  the  like,  may  be  considered  great  social  and  moral 
evils,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  to  affect  a  candidate's 
fitness  for  any  ordinary  office.  Integrity,  fidelity  to  trusts, 
are  not  incompatible  with  even  libertinism,  which  is  attested 
by  the  acts  and  lives  of  some  of  the  public  men  of  every  coun- 
try.^ Whereas  dishonesty ,  in  whatever  form  it  may  manifest 
itself,  blind  bigotry,  and  the  like,  do  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  one's  official  capacity ,  and  consequently  the 
discussion  of  any  acts  which  tend  to  establish  these  charac- 
teristics would  come  within  the  privileges,  although  these 
acts  may  be  of  private  nature.  But,  although  it  may 
be  justifiable  in  charging  a  candidate  with  vulgarity 
or  unchastity,  and  the  like,  if  they  are  true,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  privileged,  because  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  determination  of   the   candidate's 


1  Bot  the  retirement  from  pablic  life  daring  the  present  year  (1886) 
of  a  prominent  English  statesman  on  account  of  his  conviction 
of  the  act  of  adultery,  wonld  indicate  that  pnbllc  sentiment  is  chang- 
ing In  this  regard,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  reqnire  that  the 
private  character  of  pubUc  men  shaU  be  as  pare  as  their  pablic  char- 
acter. 
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fitness  for  office,  and  only  raises  a  question  of  prefer- 
ence. 

Where  the  party  is  holding  an  office  instead  of  being  a 
candidate  for  office,  the  only  public  interest  to  be  subsenred 
in  the  establishment  of  a  privilege  is  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty,  and  where  the  office  is  one,  the 
incumbent  of  which  can  only  be  removed  for  malfeasance  in 
office,  only  those  communications  should  be  held  to  be 
privileged,  which  criticise  his  public  conduct.  If,  however, 
the  office  is  appointive,  and  the  incumbent  is  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  appointive  power,  the  privilege  should 
be  as  extensive  as  that  which  should  relate  to  candidates,  as 
already  explained. 

The  foregoing  statement  presents  what  it  is  conceived 
should  be  the  law.  An  investigation  of  the  authoritiee* 
however,  reveals  a  different  condition  of  the  law.  The 
cases  which  fall  under  the  subject  of  this  section  are 
naturally,  as  well  as  by  the  variance  in  the  authorities, 
divided  into  two  classes:  Firsts  where  the  office  is  one  of 
appointment,  and  the  criticism  is  contained  in  a  petition  or 
address  to  the  appointing  or  removing  power  ;  and,  secondly^ 
where  the  office  is  elective,  and  the  criticisms  appear  in 
publications  of  the  press,  or  are  made  in  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  and  are  intended  to  influence  the  votes  of  the 
electors  at  large,  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  for 
or  against  the  candidate.  In  the  cases  of  the  first  class,  it 
has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  communications  are 
privileged  as  long  as  they  are  bona  fide  statements,  and  the 
burden  of  establishing  malice  in  their  utterance  is  thrown 
upon  the  plaintiff.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
characterizes  a  contrary  ruling  in  the  court  below,  as  **  a 
decision  which  violates  the  most  sacred  and  unquestionable 
rights  of  free  citizens ;  rights  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  a  free  government,  rights  necessarily  connected  with  the 
relation  of  constituent  and  representative,  the  right  of 
petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  right  of 
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remoiwtraiing  to  the  oompetent  authority  against  the  abaae 
of  official  functions."  ^  Not  only  are  these  petitions 
privileged  when  they  are  presented,  but  also  when  they 
are  being  ciroolated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sig- 
natures.' 

This  privilege  is  not  confined  to  oommnnications,  in  the 
form  of  petitions,  which  relate  to  the  incompetency,  and 
call  for  the  removal,  of  public  officials.  It  is  applied  also 
to  similar  cases  arising  in  the  management  and  government 
of  other  and  private  bodies,  whether  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated. Thus  all  communications  to  church  tribunals 
in  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  its  members,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  are  protected  by  this  privilege  so  as  not 
to  be  actionable,  if  they  were  not  prompted  by  malice.' 
The  same  privilege  protects  a  communication  to  the  lodge 

1  Thorn  «.  Blanchard,  6  Johns.  608.  In  Howard  o.  Thompson,  21 
Wend.  819^  it  was  held  in  order  that  plaintiff  may  snstaln  his  action  in 
snch  a  case,  he  must  not  only  prove  actnal  malice,  bat  also  show  the 
want  of  probable  canse,  the  action  being  considered  by  the  court  of  the 
nature  of  an  action  lor  malicions  prosecution.  See,  generally,  in  sup- 
port of  the  privilege,  Bodwell  v.  Osgood,  8  Pick.  379  (15  Am.  Dec.  228) ; 
Bradley  v.  Heath,  12  Pick.  168;  Hill  v.  MUes,  9  N.  H.  9;  State  v.  Bum- 
ham,  9  N.  H.  84  (81  Am.  Dec  217) ;  Howard  v,  Thompson,  12  Wend.  548; 
Gray  v.  Pentland,  2  Serg.  &  B.  28;  Van  Arnsdale  o.  Laverty,  69  Pa.  St, 
108;  Harris  v.  Huntington,  2  Tyler,  129  (4  Am.  Dec  728);  Beid  «. 
DeLorme,  2  Brev.  76;  Forbes  v,  Johnson,  11  B.  Mon.  48;  Whitney  v. 
AUen»  62  HI.  472;  Larkin  v,  Noonan,  19  Wis.  82.  In  George  Knapp  & 
Co.  V.  CampbeU  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  86  S.  W.  765,  it  was  held  that  the 
publication  in  a  newspaper  of  false  accusations  against  a  candidate  for 
an  appointive  Federal  office,  was  not  privileged. 

<  Vanderzee  v.  McGregory,  12  Wend.  545;  Street  v.  Wood,  15  Barb. 
105. 

*  Kershaw  v,  Bailey,  1  Bzch.  748;  Famsworth  o.  Storrs,  5  Cush.  412; 
Remington  v.  Congdon,  2  Pick.  810;  Tork  9.  Pease,  2  Gray,  282;  Falrchtld 
V.  Adams,  11  Cush.  549;  Shurtleff  v.  Stevens,  51  Vt.  501  (81  Am.  Bep. 
698);  Haight «.  Cornell,  15  Conn.  74;  O'Donaghue  v.  lIcGovem,  28  Wend 
26;  Wyick  v.  Aspinwall,  17  N.  T.  190;  Chapman  v.  Calder,  14  Pa.  St.  865; 
McMillan  o.  Birch,  1  Binn.  178  (2  Am.  Dec.  426);  Reid  v,  DeLorne,  8 
Brev.  76;  Dunn  v.  Winters,  2  Humph.  512;  Lucas  v.  Case,  9  Bush,  562; 
Dial  9.  Holter,  6  Ohio  St.  228;  Kleiser  v.  Symmes,  40  Ind.  562;  Servatins 
a.  Fichel,  84  Wis.  292. 
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of  some  secular  orgaQizatioD,  preferring  charges  against  a 
member.^  In  all  these  cases  the  priyilege  only  extends  to 
the  communication  or  petitions,  which  are  presented  to  the 
body  or  person,  in  whom  the  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  is  vested,  and  if  a  petition  is  prepared,  but  never 
presented  to  the  proper  authority,  any  other  publication  of 
it  would  not  be  privileged.' 

There  is  apparently  no  rational  difference,  so  far  as  the 
justification  of  the  privilege  is  concerned,  between  those 
cases,  in  which  there  is  a  remonstrance  or  petition  to  the 
body  or  person  having  the  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval, and  the  cases  of  appeal  or  remonstrance  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  pronouncing  the  candidate  for  an  elective  ofiBce 
unfit  for  the  same,  either  through  incompetency  or  dis- 
honesty, and  one  would  naturally  expect  such  a  privilege. 
The  electors,  and  the  public  generally,  are  interested  in 
knowing  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those  who 
apply  for  their  suffrages;  and  the  public  welfare,  in  that 
regard,  is  besit  promoted  by  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 
all  those  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  previous  life  of  the 
candidate,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  his 
fitness  for  the  office  for  which  he  applies.  Where  the 
statements  respect  only  the  mental  qualification  of  the 
candidate,  it  has  been  held  that  tbey  are  privileged. 
**  Talents  and  qualifications  for  office  are  mere  matters  of 
opinion,  of  which  the  electors  are  the  only  competent 
judges."'    But  where  the    communication  impugns  the 

1  Streety  v.  Wood^  16  Barb.  105;  Eirkpatrick  v.  Eagle  Lodge,  26  Kan. 
884.  A  report  by  officers  of  a  corporation  to  a  meeting  of  its  stockhold- 
ers falls  ander  tlie  same  rale.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Qoigley, 
21  How.  208. 

<  Fairman  o.  iTes,  6  B.  &  Aid.  642 ;  Woodward  o.  Lander,  6  L.  &  P. 
648;  State  o.  Bamliam,  9  N.  H.  84;  Hosmer  v.  Loveland,  19  Barb.  Ill; 
Cook  V.  HiU,  8  Sandf .  841. 

*  Mayrant  v.  Blchardson,  1  Nott  &  McCord,  848  (9  Am.  Dec.  707); 
Commonwealth  v.  Clapp,  4  Mass.  168  (8  Am.  Dec.  212; ;  Commonwealth 
V.  Morris,  1  Va.  Cas.  176  (6  Am.  Dec.  616) ;  Sweeney  o.  Baker,  18  W.  Va« 
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character  of  the  candidate,  it  appears  that  the  privilege  does 
Dot  cover  the  case,  and  the  affirmant  makes  the  statement 
at  his  peril,  being  required  by  the  law  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self the  truth  or  falsity  of  it.  And  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  deliberations  of  public  meetings,  as  well  as  to  the 
statements  of  an  individual.  In  the  leading  case  on  this 
subject^ the  court  say:  **  That  electors  should  have  a 
right  to  assemble,  and  freely  and  openly  to  examine  the  fit- 
ness and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  public  offices,  and 
communicate  their  opinions  to  others,  is  a  position  to  which 
I  most  cordially  accede.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween this  privilege  and  a  right  irresponsibly  to  charge  a 
candidate  with  direct,  specific,  and  anf  ounded  crimes.  It 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  estab- 
lish that,  when  a  man  becomes  a  candidate  for  an  elective 
office,  he  thereby  gives  to  others  a  right  to  accuse  him  of 
any  imaginable  crime  with  impunity.  Candidates  have 
rights  as  well  as  electors ;  and  those  rights  and  privileges 
must  be  so  guarded  and  protected  as  to  harmonize  one  with 
the  other.  If  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  men,  when  as- 
sembled together,  may  undertake  to  charge  a  man  with 
specific  crimes,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  crimi- 
nal than  if  each  one  should  do  it  individually  at  different 
times  and  places.  All  that  is  required  in  the  one  case  or 
the  other  is,  not  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  truth.  If  a 
man  has  committed  a  crime,  any  one  has  a  right  to  charge 
him  with  it,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  accusation ;  and 
can  any  one  wish  for  more  latitude  than  this?  Can  it  be 
claimed  as  a  privilege  to  accuse  ad  libitum  a  candidate  with 
the  most  base  and  detestable  crimes?  There  is  nothing 
upon  the  record  showing  the  least  foundation  or  pretense 
for  the  charges.    The  accusation,  then,  being  false,  the 

15S  (81  Am.  Bep.  767) ;  Mott  v.  Dawson,  46  Iowa,  688.    Bat  see  Bobbins 
V.  Treadway,  2  J.  J.  Msrsh.  640  (19  Am.  Dec.  162) ;  Spiering  v.  Andree, 
46  Wis.  880  (80  Am.  Bep.  744). 
1  Lewis  V.  Few,  6  Johns.  1,  86. 
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prima  facie  presumption  of  law  is,  that  the  publication 
waa  malicious,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  defendant  being 
associated  with  others  does  not  per  ae  rebut  this  presump- 
tion.'' This  position  of  the  New  York  court  has  not  only 
been  sustained  by  later  cases  in  the  same  State,  but  it  has 
been  followed  generally  by  the  other  American  courts, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  settled  doctrine  in  this 
country.^ 

§  23.  Publications  thronsrli  the  press. — It  has  been 
often  urged  in  favor  of  the  press,  that  a  general  and  almost 
unrestricted  privilege  should  be  granted  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers  for  all  statements  that  might  be  received  and 
printed  in  their  paper  in  good  faith,  which  subsequently 
prove  to  be  false  and  injurious  to  some  individual,  pro- 
vided it  pertain  to  a  matter  in  which  the  public  may  justly 
be  supposed  to  be  interested.  This  view  has  of  late  met 
with  a  strong  support  in  Judge.  Cooley.  In  criticising  an 
opinion  of  the  New  York  court  to  the  contrary,^  he  says: 
*<  If  this  strong  condemnatory  language  were  confined  to 
the  cases  in  which  private  character  is  dragged  before  the 
public  for  detraction  and  abuse  to  pander  to  a  depraved 
appetite  for  scandal,  its  propriety  and  justice  and  the  force 
of  its  reasons  would  be  at  once  conceded.  But  a  very 
large  proportion  of  what  the  newspapers  spread  before  the 
public  relates  to  matters  of  public  concern,  in  wbich» 
nevertheless,   individuals  figure,  and  must,  therefore,  be 

1  See  King  v.  Root,  4  Wend.  118  (21  Am.  Dec.  102} ;  Powers  t>.  Dubois, 
17  Weod.  68;  Hunt  o.  Bennett,  19  N.  Y.  178;  Hamilton  v.  Eoo,  SL  N.  T. 
116;  Thomas  o.  Crosswell,  7  Johns.  264  {6  Am.  Dec.  269);  Tillson  v. 
Bobbins,  68  Me.  295  (28  Am.  Bep.  50) ;  Hook  v.  Hackney,  16  Serg.  &  B. 
885;  Sweeney  v.  Baker,  18  W.  Va.  158  (81  Am.  Bep.  757);  Foster  9. 
Scripps,  89  Mich.  876  (83  Am.  Bep.  408) ;  Wilson  v.  Noonan,  85  Wis.  811; 
Gottbehnet  o.  Hubachek^  86  Wis.  515;  Gove  o.  Bleehen,  21  Min.  80  (18 
Am.  Bep.  880)^  Bearick  v.  Wilcox,  81  HL  77;  BnsseU  v.  Anthony,  21  Kma, 
450  (30  Am.  Bep.  436).  See  Barr  v.  Moore,  87  Pa.  St.  885  (80  Am.  Bep. 
867). 

s  Hotchkiss  o.  Oliphant,  2  Hm,  510-518,  per  NeUmn,  Ch.  J. 
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■leiitioned  in  any  accoant  or  disoussion.     To  a  great  extent 
also,  the  information  comes  from  abroad ;  the  publisher  oan 
haye  no  knowledge  coaceming  it,  and  no  inquiries  which 
lie  coald  make  would  be  likely  to  give  him  more  definite  in- 
formation, anless  he  delays  the  publication,  until  it  ceases 
to  be  of  value  to  his  readers.     Whatever  view  the  law  may 
take,  the  public  sentiment  does   not  brand  the  publisher 
of    news   as  libeler,  conspirator  or  villain,  because  the 
telegraphic  dispatches  transmitted  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  worlds  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  concerning 
the  facts,  are  published  in  his  paper,  in  reliance  upon  the 
pradence,  care  and  honesty  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
lines  of  commnnication,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  be  vigi- 
laai  and  tmthf  ul.    The  public  demand  and  expect  accounts 
of  every  important  meeting,  of  every  important  trial,  and 
of  all   the  events  which  have  a  bearing  upon  trade  and 
bnsineas,  or  upon  political  affairs.     It  is  impossible  that 
these  shall  be  given  in   all   cases  without  matters  being 
mentiODed  derc^tory  to  individuals ;  and  if  the  question 
were  a  new  one  in  the  law,  it  might  be  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  some  lines  of  distinction  could  not  be  drawn  which 
would  protect  the  publisher  when  giving  in  good  faith  such 
itema  of  news  as  would  be  proper,  if  true,  to  spread  before 
the  public,  and  which  he  gives  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
employment^  in  pursuance  of  a  public  demand,  and  without 
any  negligence,  as  they  come  to  him  from  the  usual  and 
egitimate  sources,  which  he  has  reason  to  rely  upon;  at 
the  same  time  leaving  him  liable  when  he  makes  his  columns 
the  vehicle  of  private  gossip,  detraction  and  malice/'  ^    We 
believe  that  the  law  should  *<  protect  the  publisher  when 
giving  in  good  faith  such  items  of  news  as  would  be  proper, 
if  true,  to  spread  before  the  public/'     But  the  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  determining  what  is  proper  to  be  published 
in  an  ordinary  newspaper.    It  seems  to  us  that  whenever 

1  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  *464. 
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an  event  occurs  in  which  the  public  generally  is  justified  in 
demanding  information,  the  published  accounts  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  ordinary  privilege  which  is  granted  to  the  in- 
jurious and  false  statements  of  private  individuals,  when 
they  are  made  to  those  who  have  a  legitimate  interest  in 
the  subject-matter.^  But  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
special  protection  should  be  thrown  around  the  publisher  of 
news.  Any  such  special  protection  which  cannot  in  reason 
be  extended  to  the  *<  village  gossiper,'*  would  in  the  main 
only  serve  to  protect  newspaper  publishers  in  the  publica- 
tion of  what  is  strictly  private  scandal.  Except  in  one 
large  class  of  cases,  in  which  we  think  both  the  press  and 
the  individual  are  entitled  to  the  protection  asked  for,  viz. : 
in  criticisms  upon  public  officials  and  candidates  for  office, 
the  general  demand  of  Judge  Cooley  may  be  granted,  in- 
deed is  now  granted  by  the  law  which  denies  *<  that  con- 
ductors of  the  public  press  are  entitled  to  peculiar  indul- 
gences and  have  special  rights  and  privileges."  '  But  the 
demands  of  the  press  extend  beyond  the  limits  set  down  by 
Judge  Cooley.  The  privilege  they  ask  for  is  intended  to 
furnish  protection  for  all  those  thrilling  accounts  of  crime 
and  infamous  scandal,  the  publication  of  which  appears  to 
be  required  by  a  depraved  public   taste,  but  which  the 

1  See  Commonwealtli  o.  Nichols,  10  Met.  259;  Mason  o.  Mason,  4  N.  H. 
110;  Carpenter  V.  Bailey,  68  N.  H.  590;  Lewis  o.  Few,  5  Johns.  1;  Andres 
V.  Wells,  7  Johns.  960  (5  Am.  Dec.  257) ;  Dale  o.  Lyon,  10  Johns.  447  (6 
Am.  Dec.  846);  Marten  v.  Van  Shaik,  4  Paige,  479;  Sandford  o.  Bennett, 
24  N.  Y.  20;  Hampton  v.  Wilson,  4  Dey.  468;  Parker  v.  McQueen,  8  B. 
Mon.  16;  Fowler  v.  Chichester,  26  Ohio  St.  9;  Cates  o.  EeUogg,  9  Ind. 
506;  Farr  v.  Basco,  9  Mich.  858;  Wheeler  v.  Shields,  8  111.  848;  Cammer- 
ford  V,  McAvoy,  15  111.  811 ;  Hawkins  o.  Lamsden,  10  Wis.  859;  Beardsley 
0.  Bridgman,  17  Iowa,  290. 

>  **  The  law  recognizes  no  sach  peculiar  rights,  prlvUeges  or  claims  to 
indnlgence.  They  have  no  rights  but  sach  as  are  common  to  all.  They 
have  jnst  the  same  rights  that  the  rest  of  the  community  have,  and  no 
more.  They  have  the  right  to  publish  the  truth,  but  no  right  to  publish 
falsehood  to  the  iujury  of  others  with  impunity."  King  o.  Boot,  4  Wend. 
118  (21  Am.  Dec.  102). 
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thoaghtful  citizen  would  rather  sappress  than  give  special 
protection  to  the  publisher.  The  oulj  two  cases  in  which 
a  change  in  the  existing  law  of  privilege  would  perhaps  be 
jnst  and  advisable,  are,^ra^,  the  public  criticism  of  public 
officials  and  political  candidates,  and,  secondly j  the  reports 
of  failures  or  financial  embarrassments  of  commercial  par- 
sonages. In  the  second  case,  the  privilege  is  granted  to 
individuals,  and  even  to  those  well-known  mercantile  agen- 
cies, when  they  make  private  reports  to  their  subscribers  of 
the  financial  standing  of  some  merchant;  ^  but  the  privilege 
does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  publication  of  such  items 
in  the  newspapers.'    Becentiy,  laws  have  been  passed  in 

1  Lewis  V.  Chapnuin,  16  N.  T.  869;  Ornuiby  v.  Douglass,  87  N.  T.  477. 

*  Thus,  the  reports  of  a  mercantUe  agency,  published  and  distrib- 
uted among  its  subscribers,  have  been  held  not  to  be  privileged. 
Oiacona  t?.  Bradstreet,  48  La.  Ann.  1191 ;  Taylor  o.  Chnrcb,  8  N.  T. 
452;  Banderlin  v.  Bradstreet,  46  N.  T.  188  (7  Am.  Rep.  832).  It  may 
be  assumed  that  if  any  one,  having  an  interest  in  knowing  the  credit 
and  standing  of  the  plalntiffls,  or  whom  the  defendants  supposed  and 
believed  to  have  had  snch  interest,  had  made  the  inquiry  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  statement  in  the  alleged  libel  had  been  made  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  in  good  faith;  and  npon  information  npon  which 
the  defendants  relied,  it  would  have  been  privileged.  This  was  the 
case  of  Ormsby  v.  Doaglass,  87  N.  Y.  477.  The  business  of  the  de- 
fendant in  that  case  was  of  a  simUar  character  to  that  of  the  present 
defendants;  and  the  statement  complained  of  was  made  orally,  to  one 
Interested  in  the  information,  npon  personal  application  at  the  office 
of  the  defendant  who  refused  to  make  a  written  statement.  There 
was  no  other  publication,  and  it  was  held  that  the  occasion  justified 
the  defendant  in  giving  such  information  as  he  possessed  to  the  appli- 
caot. 

**  In  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  not  pretended  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  10,000  copies  of  the  libelous  publication  were  trans- 
mitted, had  any  interest  in  the  character  or  pecuniary  responsiblUty  of 
the  plalntiffls;  and  to  those  who  had  no  such  interest  there  was  no  just 
occasion  or  propriety  in  communicating  the  information.  The  defend- 
ants, in  making  the  communication,  assumed  the  legal  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  all  who,  without  cause,  publish  defamatory  matter  of 
others,  that  is,  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  publication,  or  responding  in 
damages  to  the  injured  party.  The  communication  of  the  libel,  to  those 
act  Interested. in  the  information,  was  officious  and  unauthorized,  and, 
tbereiOTef  not  protected,  although  made  in  the  belief  of  its  truth,  if  it 
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several  States,  which  prohibit  the  harassment  of  debtors  bj 
the  publioation  of  their  names  as  bad  debtors ;  and,  in  one 
case,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  contested,  but 
nnenocessfullj.^  United  States  statutes  also  prohibit  the 
writing  of  **  dunning  "  communications  to  debtors  on  postal 
cards. 

The  principal  inquiry  that  concerns  us  in  the  present  con- 
nection is,  to  what  extent  privileged  communications  remain 
so,  when  they  are  published  through  the  public  press.  The 
privilege  does  not  extend  beyond  the  necessity  which  justi- 
fies its  existence.  Thus,  for  example,  the  law  provides  for 
the  legal  counsellor  and  advocate  a  complete  immunity  from 
responsibility  for  anything  he  says  in  the  conduct  of  a 
caose.  The  privilege  rests  upon  the  necessity  for  absolute 
freedom  of  speech,  in  order  to  insure  the  attainment  of  jus- 
tice between  the  parties.  A  publication  of  his  speech  will 
not  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  hence  it  is  not 
privileged.  But  the  law  favors  the  greatest  amount  of 
publicity  in  legal  proceedings,  it  being  one  of  the  political 
tenets  prevailing  in  this  country,  that  such  publicity  is  a 
strong  guaranty  of  personal  liberty,  and  furthers  materially 
the  ends  of  justice.  Hence  we  find  that  fair,  impartial 
accounts  of  legal  proceedings,  which  are  not  ex  parte  in 
character,  are  protected  and  are  recognized  as  justifiable 
publications.^  The  publioation  is  privileged  only  when  it 
is  made  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,'  Ob- 
servations or  comments  upon  the  proceedings  do  not  come 

were  in  point  of  fact  false.'*  Jadge  Allen  in  Sonderlin  o.  Bradstreeli 
aupm, 

1  State  V,  McCabe,  185  Ho.  450. 

s  Lewis  V.  Levy,  B.  B.  &  E.  5S7;  Hoare  o.  SUverlock,  9  C.  B.  SO; 
Torrey  v.  Field,  10  Vt.  858;  Stanley  v,  Webb,  4  Sandf.  SI ;  Fftwcett «. 
Charles,  18  Wend.  478;  McBee  v,  Falton,  47  Md.  408  (28  Am«  Bep.  4S5); 
Cincinnati  Gazette  Co.  o.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio  St.  548.  The  privilege  is 
also  extended  to  the  pablication  of  investlgatlona  ordered  by  Congrais. 
Vierry  v.  Fellows,  21  La.  Ann.  876. 

*  Sannders  9.  Baxter,  6  Helsk.  869. 
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within  the  priyilege.^  Nor,  it  seems,  do  the  defamatory 
speeches  oome  within  the  privilege  thus  accorded  to  the 
publication  of  legal  proceedings.'  But  ex  parte  proceedings, 
and  all  preliminary  examinations,  though  judicial  in  char- 
acter, do  not  come  within  the  privilege,  and  are  not  pro- 
tected when  published  in  the  newspaper.  In  one  case,  the 
cunrt  say :  <*  It  is  our  boast  that  we  are  governed  by  that 
just  and  salutary  rule  upon  which  security  of  life  and  char- 
acter often  depends,  that  every  man  is  presumed  innocent 
of  crimes  charged  upon  him,  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 
Bat  the  circulation  of  charges  founded  on  ex  parte  iestU 
mony,  of  statements  made,  often  under  excitement,  by  per- 
sons smarting  under  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  may  prejudice 
the  public  mind,  and  cause  the  judgment  of  conviction  to 
be  passed  long  before  the  day  of  trial  has  arrived.  When 
that  day  of  trial  comes,  the  rule  has  been  reversed,  and  the 
presumption  of  guilt  has  been  substituted  for  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence.  The  chances  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  are  diminished.  Suppose  the  charge  to  be  utterly 
groundless.  If  every  preliminary  exparte  complaint,  which 
nay  be  made  before  a  police  magistrate,  may  with  entire 
impunity  be  published  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land,  then  the  character  of  the  innocent,  who  may  be  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  or  of  charges  proved  afterwards  to 
have  arisen  entirely  from  misapprehension,  may  be  cloven 
down  without  any  malice  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  The 
refutation  of  slander,  in  such  cases,  generally  follows  its 
propagation  at  distant  intervals,  and  bring  often  but  an 
imperfect  balm  to  wounds  which  have  become  festered,  and 
perhaps  incurable.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occasionally 

1  StUes  V.  Nokes,  7  East,  498;  Clark  o.  Binaey,  2  Pick.  112;  Common- 
wealth V.  BJandlng,  8  Pick.  804  (]6  km.  Dec.  214);  Flttock  o.  O'Neill,  68 
Ak  St.  253  (8  Am.  Bep.  644);  Scrippa  9.  BelUy,  M  Mich.  10;  Storey  v. 
WaUtee,  €0  111.  61. 

'  Saaaders  v.  MUls,  6  Bing.  218 ;  Flint  v.  Pike,  4  B.  &  C.  478.    See 
Stanley  v.  Webb,  4  Sandf.  21. 
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the  pablication  of  soch  proceedings  is  productive  of  good, 
and  promotes  the  ends  of  justice.  But  in  such  cases,  the 
publisher  must  find  his  justification,  not  in  privilege,  but  in 
the  truth  of  the  charges/'  ^ 

But  the  English  courts  have  lately  shown  an  inclination 
to  depart  from  this  doctrine,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
publication  of  police  reports.  In  a  late  case,^  Lord  Camp- 
bell indorses  and  acts  upon  the  following  quotation  from  an 
opinion  of  Lord  Denman,  expressed  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1843 :  '*  I  have  no  doubt  that  (police 
reports)  are  extremely  useful  for  the  detection  of  guilt  by 
making  facts  notorious,  and  for  bringing  those  facts  more 
correctly  to  the  knowledge  of  all  parties  in  unraveling  the 
truth.  The  public,  I  think,  are  perfectly  aware  that  those 
proceedings  are  ex  parte^  and  they  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  growing  intelligence ;  they 
know  that  such  proceedings  are  only  in  the  course  of  trial, 
and  they  do  not  form  their  opinions  until  the  trial  is  had. 
Perfect  publicity  in  judicial  proceedings  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  other  points  of  view,  but  in  its  effect  upon 
character,  I  think  it  desirable.  The  statement  made  in  open 
court  will  probably  find  its  way  to  the  ears  of  all  in  whose 
good  opinion  the  party  assailed  feels  au  interest,  probably 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  the  imputation  may  often  rest 
upon  the  wrong  person ;  both  these  evils  are  prevented  by 
correct  reports."  The  publication  of  police  reports,  or  of 
any  other  preliminary  proceeding^  of  a  judicial  nature,  will 
bring  the  news  to  the  ears  of  countless  numbers  of  strangers, 
who,  not  knowing  the  party  accused,  will  not  likely  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favor,  and  certainly  would  not  have  heard 
or  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  rumor  of  the  man's  guilt, 

1  Stanley  v.  Webb,  4  Sandf.  21.  See  Usher  v.  Severance,  21  Me.  9  (37 
Am.  Dec.  88) ;  Matthews  v.  Beach,  5  Sandf.  259;  CincinDatl  Gazette  Co. 
o.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio  St.  548;  Dancan  o.  Thwaites,  8  B.  &  C.  656; 
Charlton  9.  Watton,  6  C.  &  P.  885. 

<  Lewis  V.  Levy,  £.  B.  &  E.  587. 
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but  for  the  publication.  The  readers  of  these  reports,  who 
are  inclined  to  receiye  them  in  the  judicial  frame  of  mind, 
suggested  by  Lord  Denman,  are  not  numerous,  and  very 
few  will  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  suspicions  against  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  when  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
eonyict  him  of  the  charge.  Even  when  there  has  been  a 
trial  of  the  defendant,  and  the  jury  has  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  is  calculated 
to  do  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  defendant.  But  the 
public  welfare  demands  the  freest  publicity  in  ordinary  legal 
proceedings,  and  the  interest  of  the  individual  must  here 
give  way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great  need  for 
the  publication  of  the  preliminary  exammations.  In  only 
a  few  cases  can  the  publication  prove  of  any  benefit  to  the 
public.  The  public  demand  being  small,  the  sacrifice  of 
private  interest  is  not  justified. 

Not  only  is  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  law  privileged ;  but  the  privilege  extends  to  the  publica- 
tion in  professional  and  religious  journals  of  proceedings 
had  before  some  judicial  body  or  council,  connected  with 
the  professional  or  religious  organization,  which  the  pub- 
lishing paper  represents.^  And  so  likewise  would  be 
privileged  the  publication  of  legislative  proceedings,  and 
the  proceedings  of  congressional  and  legislative  investigat- 
ing committees.' 


Section  24.  Security  to  repntatlon  —  Malicious  prosecution. 
86.  Advice  of  counselj  how  far  a  defense. 

§  24.  Security  to  reputation —  Malicious  prosecution.  — 

Although  a  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  some  crime  may 
result  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  even  where  the  trial  would 
furnish  to  a  judicial  mind  a  complete  vindication,  by  remov- 

1  Barrows  1^.  Bell,  7  Gray,  301;  ShurUeff  v.  Stevens,  61  Vt.   601  (81 
Am.  Bev.  698). 

'  Terry  o.  Fellows,  21  La.  Ann.  876. 
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iog  all  doubts  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  it  will 
nevertheless  leave  its  mark  upon  the  reputation.  Even  a 
groundless  acccusation  will  soil  one's  reputation.  But  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  it  is  the  right  of  the 
individual,  that  resort  should  be  made  to  the  courts  for 
redress  of  what  one  conceives  to  be  a  wrong.  While  a 
litigious  spirit  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  in  the  institution  of 
legal  order  the  right  to  self-defense  is  taken  away,  except 
as  an  immediate  preventive  of  attacks  upon  person  and 
property,  it  is  not  only  expedient  but  just,  that  when  a 
man  believing  that  he  has  a  just  claim  against  the  defend* 
ant,  or  that  this  person  has  committed  some  act  which 
subjects  him  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  sets  the  machinery 
of  the  law  in  motion,  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
any  damage  that  might  be  done  to  the  person  prosecuted^  in 
the  event  of  his  acquittal.  The  good  faith  of  the  prose- 
cutor should  shield  him  from  liability.  Any  other  rule  would 
operate  to  discourage  to  a  dangerous  degree  the  prosecution 
of  law-breakers,  and  hence  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  wise 
limitation  upon  the  right  of  security  to  reputation.  But  the 
interests  of  the  public  do  not  require  an  absolute  license 
in  the  institution  of  groundless  prosecutions.  The  protec- 
tion of  privilege  is  thrown  around  only  those  who  in  good 
faith  commence  the  prosecution  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  vindication  of  the  law,  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
violated.  Heoce  we  find  that  the  privilege  is  limited,  and, 
as  it  is  succinctly  stated  by  the  authorities,  in  order  that 
an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  in  which  the  prose- 
cutor may  be  made  to  suffer  in  damages,  may  be  sustained, 
three  things  must  concur :  there  must  be  an  acquittal  of 
the  alleged  criminal,  the  suit  must  have  been  instituted 
without  probable  cause,  and  prompted  by  malice. 

A  final  acquittal  is  necessary,  because  a  conviction  would 

be  conclusive  of  his  guilt.     And  even  where  he  is  convicted 

in  the    court    below,  and    a  new  trial  is  ordered  by  the 

superior  court  for  error,  the  conviction  is  held  to  be  con- 
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clasive  proof  of  the  existence  of  probable  cause.^  But 
an  acquittal,  on  the  other  band,  does  not  prove  the  want 
of  probable  cause,  does  not  even  raise  the  prima  facte  pre- 
sumption of  a  want  of  probable  cause.  Probable  cause,  as 
de6ned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is 
« the  existence  of  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  would 
excite  belief  in  a  reasonable  mind,  acting  on  the  facts 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  prosecutor,  that  the  person 
charged  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  pros- 
ecuted/' » 

The  want  of  probable  cause  cannot  be  inferred ;  it  must 
be  proven  affirmatively  and  independently  of  the  presence 
of  actual  malice.  The  plainest  proof  of  actual  malice  will 
not  support  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  if  there  be 
probable  cause«  With  probable  cause,  the  right  to  institute 
the  prosecution  is  absolute,  and  the  element  of  malice  does 
not  affect  it.^  But  when  it  has  been  shown  that  the  defend- 
ant in  the  prosecution  has  been  acquitted  and  that  the  suit 
had  been  instituted  without  probable  cause,  the  malice  need 
not  be  directly  and  affirmatively  proved.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  want  of  probable  cause.     The  want  of  probable 

1  Wltbam  9.  Gowen,  14  Me.  862;  Payson  v.  CasweU^  22  Me.  212; 
Whitney  v.  Peckbam,  16  Mass.  242;  Bacon  «.  Towne,  4  Cash.  217;  Eirk- 
patrlck  V.  Eirkpatrick,  89  Pa.  St.  288 ;  GrlfCs  v.  Sellars,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  176. 

s  Wlieeler  v.  Nesblt,  24  How.  (U.  8.)  546.  See  Qee  v.  Phtterson,  68 
He.  49;  Barron  v.  Mason,  81  Vt.  189;  Mowry  v.  Whipple,  8  B.  I.  860; 
Stone  V.  Stevens,  12  Conn.  219;  Carl  v,  Ayres,  68  N.  Y.  18;  Famam  o. 
Feeley,  55  N.  T.  551 ;  Fagnan  v,  Knox,  65  N.  T.  525;  Winebiddle  o.  Por- 
torfleld,  9  Pa.  St.  187;  Boyd  v.  Cross,  85  Md.  194;  Spengle  v.  Dary,  16 
Gratt.  881;  Braveboy  v.  Cockfleld,  2  McMal.  270;  Banlston  i^.  Jackson,  1 
Sneed.  128;  Paris  v.  Starke,  8  B.  Mon.  4;  Collins  i^.  Hayte,  60  111.  858; 
Gallaway  i^.  Bnrr,  82  Mich.  882;  Lawrence  «.  Lanning,  4  Ind.  194;  Sbaui 
0.  Brown,  28  Iowa,  57  (4  Am.  Bep.  151);  Bauer  v.  Clay,  8  Kan.  580. 

<  Williams  v.  Taylor,  6  Bing.  188;  Cloon  9.  Gerry,  18  Gray,  201;  Heyne 

9.  Blair,  62  N.  T.  19;  Travis  v.  Smith,  1  Pa.  St.  284;  Beli  v.  Pearcy,  5 

Ired.  83;  Hall  v.  Hawkins,  5  Humph.  867;  Israel  o.  Brooks,  28111.  575; 

King  9.  Ward,  77  111.  608;  Mitchinson  v.  Cross,  58  111.  866;  CalliUuui  «. 

GaiEarati,  89  Mo.  186;  Sappington  v.  Watson,  50  Mo.  88;  ICalone  v. 

Mnrphy,  2  Kan.  250. 
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c^ase  raises  the  prima  facie  presamption  of  malice,  and 
throws  upon  the  prosecutor  the  burden  of  proving  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  malice  in  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution.^  But  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  the 
presentation  of  facts,  which  indicate  that  the  prosecutor  was 
actuated  solely  by  the  laudable  motiyes  of  bringing  to 
justice  one  whom  he  considers  a  criminal.  The  want  of 
probable  cause  is  not  inconsistent  with  perfect  good  faith. 
The  prosecutor  may  have  been  honestly  mistaken  in  the 
strength  of  his  case.  But  when  a  man  is  about  to  institute 
a  proceeding  which  will  do  irreparable  damage  to  a  neigh- 
bor's reputation,  however  it  may  terminate,  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  be  required  to  exercise  all  reasonable 
care  in  ascertaining  the  legal  guilt  of  the  accused.  As  it 
was  expressed  in  one  case : '  **  Every  man  of  common  in- 
formation is  presumed  to  know  that  it  is  not  safe  in  matters 
of  importance  to  trust  to  the  legal  opinion  of  any  but 
recognized  lawyers ;  and  no  matter  is  of  more  legal  impor- 
tance than  private  reputation  and  liberty.  When  a  person 
resorts  to  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  information,  it 
will  be  such  a  proof  of  honesty  as  will  disprove  malice  and 
operate  as  a  defense  proportionate  to  his  diligence/*  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  prosecutor  may,  where  a  want  of 
probable  cause  has  been  established  against  him,  claim  to 
have  acted  in  good  faith  and  thus  screen  himself  from  lia- 
bility, he  must  show  that  he  consulted  competent  legal 
counsel,  and  that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  in  reliance 
upon  the  opinion  of  counsel  that  he  had  a  good  cause  of 
action. 

1  Merriam  v,  MitcheU,  13  Me.  489;  Mowry  v.  Whipple,  8  B.  I.  860; 
Closson  V,  Staples*  42  Vt.  209;  Pangharn  v.  BnU,  1  Wend.  846;  McEewn 
V.  Hunter,  SO  N.  T.  624;  Dietz  o.  Langfitt,  68  Pa.  St.  284;  Cooper  o. 
Utterbach,  87  Md.  282;  Flicklnger  v.  Wagner,  46  Md.  881;  Swing  v.  San- 
ford,  19  Ala.  605;  Blass  v,  Gregor,  15  La.  Ann.  421;  White  v,  Tacker,  16 
Ohio  St.  468;  Ammerman  e.  Crosby,  26  Ind.  451 ;  Harpbam  v,  Whitney,  77 
lU.  82;  HoUiday  v.  Sterling,  62  Mo.  821 ;  Harkrader  «.  Moore,  44  Cal.  144. 

>  Campbell,  J.,  in  Stanton  o.  Hart,  27  Mich.  589. 
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§  25.  Advice  of  counsel^  how  far  a  defense.  —  It    is 

remarkable  with  what  uncertainty  the  books  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  advice  of  counsel  constitutes  a  defense 
to  the  action  for  malicious  prosecution.  Some  of  the  cases 
hold  that  it  is  proof  of  probable  cause  ;^  some  maintain  that  it 
disproves  malice,  in  most  oases  imposing  no  limitation  upon 
its  scope,'  while  others,  and  it  is  believed  the  majority  of 
cases,  refer  to  it  as  establishing  both  the  absence  of  malice 
and  the  presence  of  a  probable  cause.'  If  the  position  of 
these  courts  is  correct,  which  hold  that  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel establishes  the  existence  of  probable  cause,  then  the 
advice  of  counsel  will  constitute  an  absolute  bar  to  all  ac- 
tions for  malicious  prosecution,  whenever  there  has  been  a 

1  See  Olmstead  v.  Partridge,  16  Gray,  8S8;  Besson  v.  Southard,  10 
N.  T.  287;  Laoghlln  v.  Clawaon,  27  Pa.  St.  8d0;  Fisher  v.  Forrester, 
88  Pa.  St.  501;  Boas  o.  Innls,  26  111.  259;  Potter  v.  Sealey,  8  Cal.  217| 
Levy  o.  Branaan,  89  Cal.  485.  Mr.  Cooley,  In  his  work  on  Torts,  p. 
188,  says:  **  A  prudent  man  is,  therefore,  expected  to  take  snch  ad- 
Ttce  (of  connsel),  and  when  he  does  so,  and  places  aU  the  facts  before 
hla  connsel,  and  acts  npon  his  opinion,  proof  of  the  fact  make$  out  a 
case  of  probable  cause,  provided  the  disclosure  appears  to  have  been  fall 
and  fair,  and  not  to  have  withheld  any  of  the  material  facts.'* 

>  Snow  9.  Allen,  I  Stark.  409;  Sommer  v.  Wilt,  4  Serg.  &  B.  20; 
Bayenirart  v.  Lynch,  6  Jones  L.  545;  Stanton  v.  Hart,  27  Mich.  589; 
Mnrpby  v.  Larson,  77  III.  172;  WiUlama  v.  Van  Meter,  8  Mo.  889; 
Center  v.  Spring,  2  Clarke,  893;  Boyer  v,  Webster,  8  Clarke,  502. 

*  See  Sonle  v.  Wlnslow,  66  Me.  447;  Bartlett  o.  Brown,  6  B.  I.  87; 
Ames  V,  Bathbnn,  55  Barb.  194;   Walter  v.  Sample,  25  Pa.  St.  275; 
Turner  o.  Walker,  8  G.  A  J.  880;  Gould  v.  Gardner,  8  La.  Ann.   11; 
Philllpa  V,  Bonham,  16  La.  Ann.  887;  Lemay  v.  WlUlams,  82  Ark.  166; 
Wood  o.  Weir,  5  B.  Mon.  544;  Wicker  v.  Hotcbkiss,  62111. 107;  Davie  ▼. 
Wisher,  72  lU.  262;  Wilkinson  i^.  Arnold,  18  Ind.  45;  Bliss  v.  Wyman,  7 
Cal.  257.    In  the  case  of  Blunt  v.  Little,  8  Mason,  102,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said :    *^  It  is  certainly  going  a  great  way  to  admit  the  evidence  of  any 
oonnael  that  he  advised  a  snit  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  the  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelUng  the  imputation  of  malice  and  eatctblUhing  prob- 
able eauee.    My  opinion,  however,  is  that  such  evidence  is  admissible." 
So,  also,  in  Walter  v.  Sample,  25  Pa.  St.  275,  we  find  the  law  stated  thus : 
"  Profeasora  of  the  law  are  the  proper  advisers  of  men  in  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  advice,  when  fairly  obtained,  exempts  the  party 
who  acta  upon  it  from  the  imputation  of  proceeding  maliciously  and 
mithout  probable  cattf«." 
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full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all  the  faots  within  the  knowledc^e 
of  the  prosecutor;  aud  the  proof  of  actual  malice  as  the 
cause  of  the  prosecution  will  not  render  him  liable,  not  even 
where  the  procurement  of  professional  opinion  was  to  fur- 
nish a  cloak  for  bis  malice,  or  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to 
learn  whether  it  was  safe  to  commence  proceedings.  But 
probable  cause  does  not  rest  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
prosecutor's  belief,  nor  upon  its  reasonableness,  as  shown 
by  facts  which  are  calculated  to  influence  his  judgment 
peculiarly,  and  not  the  judgment  of  others.  It  must  be 
established  by  facts  which  are  likely  to  induce  any  reason- 
able man  to  believe  that  the  accused  is  guilty.  If  probable 
cause  depends  upon  the  honest  reasonable  belief  of  the 
prosecutor  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  it  is  certainly  based 
upon  reasonable  grounds,  if  his  legal  adviser  tells  him  that 
he  has  a  good  cause  of  action.  But  his  belief  does  not 
enter  into  the  determinution  of  the  question  of  probable 
cause.  Although  his  honest  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused is  necessary  to  shield  him  from  a  judgment  for  ma- 
licious prosecution,  it  is  not  because  such  belief  is  necessary 
to  establish  probable  cause,  but  because  its  absence  proves 
that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  for  the  gratification 
of  his  malice.  The  opinion  of  counsel  can  not  supplant 
the  judgment  of  the  court  as  to  what  is  probable  cause, 
and  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  rule,  that  the  advice  of 
counsel  establishes  probable  cause.  As  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said:  <*What  constitutes  a  probable  cause  of  action  is, 
when  the  facts  are  given,  matter  of  law  upon  which  the 
court  is  to  decide ;  and  it  can  not  be  proper  to  introduce 
certificates  of  counsel  to  establish  what  the  law  is/'  ^ 

The  better  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel only  furnishes  evidence  of  his  good  motives,  in  rebuttal 
to  the  inference  of  malice  from  want  of  probable  cause. 
It  does  not  constitute  a  conclusive  presumption  of  good 

1  Blunt  o.  Little,  3  Mason,  102. 
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faith  on  the  part  of  the  prosecator.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  facts,  which  establish  the  existence  of  malice,  and  show 
that  the  procurement  of  professional  opinion  was  to  cloak 
his  malice,  or  as  a  matter  of  precaution  to  learn  whether 
it  was  safe  to  commence  proceedings,  the  defense  will  not 
prevail,  and  the  prosecutor  will,  notwithstanding,  be  held 
liable.! 

>  Bamap  v.  Albert,  Taney,  844;  Ames  «•  Bathbnn,  55  Barb.  194;  Klm- 
oall  9.  Bates,  50  Me.  SOS;  Brown  v.  Randall,  86  Conn.  66;  Prongh  v.  Bn- 
Uiken,  11  Pa.  St.  81;  Fisher  v.  Forrester,  ^  Pa.  St.  501;  Schmidt  o. 
Weidman,  63  Pa.  St.  178 ;  Davenport  v.  Lynch,  6  Jones  L.  545 ;  Glascock 
V.  Bridges,  15  La.  Ann.  672;  King  v.  Ward,  77  111.  608;  Bover  v.  Webster, 
a  Clarke,  502;  Chapman  o.  Dodd,  10  Minn.  850.  In  Snow  «•  AUen,  1 
Stark.  409,  one  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  the  advice  of  counsel  was 
set  np  as  a  defense,  Lord  Ellenborongh  inquired:  '*  How  can  it  be  con- 
tended here  that  the  defendant  acted  malicionsly?  He  acted  igno- 
rantly.  *  *  *  He  was  acting  under  what  he  thought  was  good  advice, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  his  attorney  was  misled  by  Higgin's  Case  (Cro. 
Jac  820) ;  but  unless  you  can  show  that  the  defendant  was  actuated  by 
some  purposed  malice,  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover."  In  Sharpe  o. 
Johnstone  (59  Mo.  577;  s.  c«  76  Mo.  660),  Judge  Hough  said  (76  Mo. 
674) :  *'  Although  defendants  may  have  communicated  to  counsel  learned 
in  Uie  law,  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  plaintiff,  which  they  knew  or  by  any  reasonable  diligence 
oDuld  have  ascertained,  yet  if,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  counsel, 
tliey  believed  that  the  prosecution  would  fail,  and  they  were  actuated  in 
commencing  said  prosecution,  not  simply  by  angry  passions  or  hostile 
feelings,  but  by  a  desire  to  injure  and  wrong  the  plaintiff,  then  mostcer. 
tainly  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  consulted  counsel  in  good  faith,  and 
tbe  Joty  would  have  been  warranted  in  finding  that  the  prosecution  was 
nMlidona."  See  the  annotation  of  the  author  to  Sliarpe  o.  Johnstone, 
In  21  Am.  Law.  Beg.  (k.  S.)  582 
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PERSONAL  LIBBBTY. 

§  26.  Personal  liberty  —  How  guaranteed.  —  It  is  alto- 
gether needless  in  this  connection  to  indulge  in  a  panegyric 
upon  the  blessings  of  guaranteed  personal  liberty.  The 
love  of  liberty,  of  freedom  from  irksome  and  unlawful 
restraints,  is  implanted  in  every  human  breast.  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the  bills  of 
rights  of  almost  every  State  Constitution,  we  find  that  per- 
sonal liberty  is  expressly  guaranteed  to  all  men  equally. 
But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  fundamental 
and  constitutional  guaranties  of  personal  liberty,  the  as- 
tounding anomaly  of  the  slavery  of  an  entire  race  in  more' 
than  one-third  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  dur- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  century  of  natural  existence,  gaye 
the  lie  to  their  own  constitutional  declarations,  that  **  aU 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.''  But,  happily,  this  contradiction  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  now  the  fundamental  and  practically 
unchangeable  law  of  the  land,  that  <<  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.^ 

1  U.  S.  Const.  Amend.,  art.  XIII.  It  has  been  held  that  tUa  pro- 
▼Ision  ol  the  United  States  Constitution,  ipuo  facto  and  instantaneonslj 
abolished  any  existing  slavery  in  the  tenritory  of  Alaska,  when  It  came 
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But  to  a  practicaL  UDderBtanding  of  the  efFect  of  these 
coDstitational  guaranties,  a  clear  idea  of  what  personal 
liberty  consists  is  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  license  to  do  what  one  pleases.  Liberty,  according 
to  Montesquieu,  consists  '*  only  in  the  powier  of  doing  what 
we  ought  to  will,  and  in  not  being  constrained  to  do  what  we 
ought  not  to  will/'  No  man  has  a  right  to  make  such  a 
use  of  his  liberty  as  to  commit  an  injury  to  the  rights  of 
others.  His  liberty  is  controlled  by  the  oft-quoted  maxim, 
9ic  utere  tuo^  vt  aUenum  non  Icedas.  Indeed  liberty  is  that 
amount  of  personal  freedom,  which  is  consistent  with  a 
strict  obedience  to  this  rule.  **  Liberty,"  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Webster,  **  is  the  creature  of  law,  essentially  different 
from  that  authorized  licentiousness  that  trespasses  on  right. 
It  is  a  legal  and  re6ned  idea,  the  offspring  of  high  ciyiliza- 
tion,  which  the  savage  never  understood,  and  never  can 
understand.  Liberty  exists  in  proportion  to  wholesome 
restraint ;  the  more  restraint  on  others  to  keep  off  from  us, 
the  more  liberty  we  have.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
liberty  consists  in  a  paucity  of  laws.  If  one  wants  few 
laws,  let  him  go  to  Turkey.  The  Turk  enjoys  that  bless- 
ing. The  working  of  our  complex  system,  full  of  checks 
on  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  power,  is  favorable  to 
liberty  and  justice.  Those  checks  and  restraints  are  so 
many  safeguards  set  around  individual  rights  and  interests. 
That  man  is  free  who  is  protected  from  injury."  ^  While 
liberty  does  not  consist  in  the  paucity  of  laws,  still  it  is  only 
consistent  with  a  limitation  of  the  restrictive  laws  to  those 
which  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint.  <<  That  man  is  free 
who  is  protected  from  injury,"  and  his  protection  involves 
necessarily  the  restraint  of  other  individuals  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  injury.  In  the  proper  balancing  of  the  con- 
tending interests  of  individuals,  personal  liberty  is  secured 

by  parchase  under  the  JnrlBdlction  ol   the  United  States.    In  re  Sah 
Qoah,  81  Fed.  827. 

1  Webster's  Works,  toI.  II.,  p.  898. 
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and  developed ;  any  farther  reatraint  is  anwholesome  mod 
subversive  of  liberty.  As  Herbert  Spencer  has  expressed 
it,  **  every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise 
his  faculties  compatible  with  the  possession  of  like  liberty 
by  every  other  man."  * 

The  constitutional  guaranties  (tre  generally  unqualified, 
and  a  strict  construction  of  them  would  prohibit  all  limita- 
tions upon  liberty,  if  any  other  meaning  but  the  limited 
one  here  presented  were  given  to  the  word.  But  these 
guaranties  are  to  be  liberally  construed,  so  that  the  object 
of  them  may  be  fully  attained.  They  do  not  prohibit  the 
exercise  of  police  power  in  restraint  of  licentious  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  but  the  restrictive  measures  must 
be  kept  within  these  limits.  ''  Powers,  which  can  be 
justified  only  on  this  specific  ground  (that  they  are  police 
regulations),  and  which  would  otherwise  be  clearly  prohib- 
ited by  the  constitution,  can  be  such  only  as  are  so  clearly 
necessary  to  the  safety,  comfort  and  well-being  of  society, 
or  so  imperatively  required  by  the  public  necessity,  as  to 
lead  to  the  rational  and  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  could  not,  as  men  of  ordinary 
prudence  and  foresight,  have  intended  to  prohibit  their  ex- 
ercise in  the  particular  case,  notwithstanding  the  language 
of  the  prohibition  would  otherwise  include  it."  ' 

The  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty,  permissible  under 
these  constitutional  limitations,  are  either  of  a  public  or 

1  Social  Statics,  p.  94.  '*  Liberty  as  used  In  the  proTlsion  of  tlie  foar- 
teeoth  amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  forbidding  the  States  to 
deprive  anj  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  dne  process  of 
law,  includes.  It  seems,  not  merely  the  right  of  a  person  to  be  free  from 
physical  restraint,  but  to  be  free  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties  in 
aU  lawful  ways;  to  liye  and  work  where  he  will;  to  earn  his  UveUhood 
by  any  lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  avocation;  tad  for 
that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  contracts  which  may  be  proper,  neces- 
sary, and  essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  above  mentioned."  Allgeyer 
«.  State  of  Louisiana,  165  U.  S.  67S. 

>  Christiancy,  J.,  in  People  o.  Jackson  &  Mich.  Flank  Boad  Co.,  • 
Mich.  285. 
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private  Datare.  In  consequeoce  of  the  mental  and  physical 
disabilities  of  certain  classes,  in  the  law  of  domestic  rola* 
tions,  their  liberty  is  more  or  less  subjected  to  restraint, 
the  motive  being  their  own  benefit.  The  restraints  are  of 
a  private  nature,  imposed  under  the  law  by  private  persons 
who  stand  in  domestic  relation  to  those  whose  liberty  is 
restrained.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
oonnectioD.^  In  this  connection  we  are  only  concerned 
with  those  restraints  which  are  of  a  public  nature,  t.  e., 
those  which  are  imposed  by  government.  They  may  be 
sabdivided  under  the  following  headings:  1.  The  police 
control  of  the  criminal  classes.  2.  The  police  control  of 
dangerous  classes,  other  than  by  criminal  prosecutions. 
3.  The  regulation  of  domicile  and  citizenship.  4.  Police 
control  of  morality  and  religion.  5.  Police  regulation  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  6.  Police  regula- 
tion of  trades  and  professions. 

'  Seepostf  cb.  12, 18,  U,  ftod  ff  180-807. 
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QOVBRNMBNT  CONTROL  OF  CRIMINAL  CLASSES. 

Saonoir  27.  The  effect  of  crime  on  the  rights  of  the  criminal. 

28.  Doe  process  ol  law. 

29.  Bills  of  attainder. 

80.  Ex  poit  facto  law. 

81.  Croel  and  unosual  punishment  in  forfeitore  of  personal 

liberty  and  rights  of  property. 

82.  Preliminary  confinement  to  answer  for  a  crime. 
88.  What  constitutes  a  lawful  arvest. 

84.  Arrest  without  warrant. 
86.  The  trial  of  the  accused. 

86.  The  trial  must  be  speedy. 

87.  The  trial  must  be  public. 

88.  Accused  entitled  to  counsel. 

89.  Indictment  by  grand  jury  or  by  information. 

40.  The  plea  of  defendant. 

41.  Trial  by  jary—  Legal  jeopardy. 

42.  Right  of  appeal. 

48.  Control  over  criminals  in  the  penitentiary. 
48a.  Conrict  lease  system. 

§  27.  The  effect  of  crime  on  the  rights  of  the  crlm- 
Inal —  Power  of  State  to  declare  what  is  a  crime.  —  The 

commission  of  crime,  in  the  discretion  of  the  goyernment, 
subjects  all  rights  of  the  criminal  to  the  possibility  of  for- 
feiture. Life,  liberty,  political  rights,  statutory  rights,  rela- 
tive rights,  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  forfeited  to  the  State, 
in  punishment  of  a  crime.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime  he 
forfeits  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  his  right  of  immunity 
from  barm.  The  forfeiture  for  crime  is  usually  confined 
to  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  political  rights,  although 
all  rights  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  may  be  subjected 
to  forfeiture,  and  the  forfeiture  of  liberty  is  the  most 
common. 
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But,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  constitational  forfeit- 
ure of  any  right,  as  a  punishment  for  the  doing  of  an  act, 
that  act  mast  be  one  which  the  State  may  condemn  and 
punish  as  a  crime.  The  power  of  the  State  to  declare 
what  is  a  crime,  and  punishable  as  such,  is  not  unlimited. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  Blackstone*s  distinction  between 
mala  in  se  and  mala  prohibiia^  for  that  distinction  is  neither 
scientific  nor  safe  as  a  guide  in  this  case.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  an  undoubted  principle  of  constitutional  law 
that  an  act  innocent  or  innocuous  per  se  cannot  be  prohibited 
and  punished  as  a  crime.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
State  may  enlarge  the  category  of  existing  crimes,  by  the 
prohibition  and  punishment  as  crimes  of  acts,  which  at 
common  law  and  under  existing  statutes  were  permitted  to 
be  done,  subject  to  no  penalty,  civil  or  criminal,  or  which 
were  not  punishable  as  crimes. 

This  principle  of  constitutional  law  has  recently  been 
discussed  and  applied,  iu  a  case  ^  in  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  New  York  statute  was  questioned,  which  statute 
made  it  a  criminal  misdemeanor  to  be  found  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  violating  a  law,  and  authorized  the  per- 
emptory destruction  of  such  means  by  any  constable  or 
peace  officer.^  In  holding  the  act  to  be  constitutional,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  said,  inter  alia:  <<  The  legislature  may 
not  declare  that  to  be  a  crime  which  in  its  nature  is  and 
must  be  under  all  circumstances  innocent,  nor  can  it  in 
defining  crimes,  or  in  declaring  their  punishment,  take 
away  or  impair  any  inalienable  right  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution. But  it  may,  acting  within  these  limits  (express 
limitations  of  constitutions.  State  and  Federal)  make  acts 
criminal  which  before  were  innocent,  and  ordain  punish- 
ments in  future  cases  where  before  none  could  have  been 

^  LawtOQ  V.  Steele,  119  N.  T.  226;  «.  c.  152  U.  S.  188. 

*  See^  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Ford  v.  State,  85  Md.  465,  in  which  it 
was  held  to  be  within  the  police  power  of  a  State  to  make  the  possession 
of  a  lottery  outfit,  or  any  part  thereof,  a  misdemeanor. 
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inflicted.  This^  in  its  nature,  is  a  legislative  power,  which 
by  the  constitation  of  the  State,  is  committed  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislative  body..  The  act  in  qaestion  de- 
clares that  nets  set  in  certain  waters  are  public  nuisances » 
and  authorize  their  summary  destruction.  The  statute 
declares  and  defines  a  now  species  of  public  nuisance,  not 
known  to  the  common  law,  nor  declared  to  be  such  by  any 
prior  statute.  But  we  know  of  no  limitation  of  legislative 
power  which  precludes  the  legislature  from  enlarging  the 
category  of  public  nuisances,  or  from  declaring  places  or 
property  used  to  the  detriment  of  public  interests  or  to 
the  injury  of  the  health,  morals  or  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity, public  nuisances,  although  not  such  at  common  law. 
There  are,  of  course,  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  legislature  cannot  use  it  as  a  cover  for  with- 
drawing property  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  or  arbi- 
trarily, where  no  public  right  or  interest  is  involved,  declare 
property  a  nuisance  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  it  to 
destruction.  If  the  court  can  judicially  see  that  the  statute 
is  a  mere  evasion,  or  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
vidual oppression,  it  will  set  it  aside  as  unconstitutional, 
but  not  otherwise." 

A  similar  question,  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  create 
new  crimes  by  statute,  was  raised  in  respect  to  a  California 
statute,  which  declared  a  husband  guilty  of  a  felony  who 
*<  connives  at,  consents  to,  or  permits,"  his  wife  to  be  placed 
or  left  in  a  house  of  prostitution.  The  statute  was  held  to 
be  constitutional,  notwithstanding  the  statutory  crime  there 
created  was  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  not  evidenced 
by  any  overt  act.^  It  has  also  been  held  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  police  power  to  make  it  criminal  for  any 
person  doing  business  as  a  banker  to^receive  deposits  after 
he  knows  that  the  bank  is  insolvent.' 

1  People  V.  Boflqnet,  116  Cal.  75. 
*  lieadowcroft  o.  People,  168  Dl.  66. 
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There  are,  however,  some  express  oonstitntional  limita- 
tions upon  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  a  crime, 
which  may  be  held  to  create  a  civil  liability.  Thas,  many 
of  the  State  coostitations  contain  an  express  prohibition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt.  DiflSculty  is  experienced  in  deter- 
mining, when  this  constitutional  provision  is  infringed,  in 
those  casee  where  the  element  of  fraud  enters  into  the  case. 
The  eases  seem,  generally,  to  agree  that  this  constitutional 
protection  from  liability  to  imprisonment  is  intended  solely 
for  the  honest  but  unsuccessful  debtor,  and  cannot  be  in- 
voked in  behalf  of  the  dishonest  or  fraudulent  debtor. 
For  example,  in  applying  this  question  of  constitutionality 
to  the  statutes,  now  very  common,  which  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  hotel  guests  who  f  raudalently  and  with  in- 
tent to  cheat,  refuse  to  pay  their  bills,  a  distinction  is  made 
by  the  courts  between  the  honest  and  the  fraudulent  failures 
to  pay  such  bills ;  holding  that  the  statutes  are  only  in- 
tended to  punish  those  who  willfully  and  fraudulently 
contract  such  bills,  and  hence  do  not  come  within  the  oon- 
stitntional prohibition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.^ 

On  the  same  general  principle,  it  has  been  held  that  im- 
prisonment, for  refusal  to  obey  the  order  of  court,  in 
bastardy  proceedings,  to  pay  an  allowance  to  the  mother 
of  the  child,'  or  to  pay  over  to  another  money  which  is  in 
one's  possession,  but  under  the  control  of  the  court,*  does 
not  fall  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  It  has  also  been  held  to  be  constitutional 
for  a  city  ordinance  to  provide  imprisonment  for  employees 

1  Ex  parte  King,  109  Ala.  182;  State  «•  Tardley,  95  Tenn.  646;  Hutch- 
inaoB  «.  DftVls,  68  lU.  App.  668.  In  the  last  case,  tbls  dlsUnctioii  between 
honest  and  dishonest  failures  to  pay  hotel  bills  is  dearly  set  forth. 
See  also  State  o.  Norman,  110  N.  C.  484,  applying  the  same  principle  to 
the  general  cases  of  fraudulently  contracted  debts. 

*  State  V.  Wynne,  116  N.  C.  981.  So,  also,  where  the  comt  imprisons 
husband  for  zef nsing  to  pay  alimony  to  his  wife,  mider  order  of  the  court. 
Hord  V.  Hnrd  (Minn.)*  ^  N.  W.  728. 

*  State  ex  rel.  Audibert  o.  Manberret,  47  La.  Ann.  884. 
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of  a  water  company,  as  a  penalty  for  their  violation  of  the 
oontraot  between  the  city  and  the  water  company.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional  prohibition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  where  a 
statute  provides  for  the  punishment  by  fine,  and  by  im- 
prisonment if  he  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  of  a  banker  who 
receives  deposits  after  he  knows  himself  to  be  in  an  insol- 
vent condition.'  And  it  has,  likewise,  been  held  that  a 
statute  is  unconstitutional  which  directs  the  imprisonment 
of  a  debtor  who  has  disposed  of  all  his  property,  with  the 
intent  to  defraud  his  creditors.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  held  to  be  constitutional  for  a  statute  to  provide  for 
the  arrest  of  debtors,  who  are  removing  and  disposing  of 
their  property  in  fraud  of  creditors.^ 

§  28.  Due  process  of  law.  —  But  the  forfeiture  of  rights 
is  limited  and  controlled  by  constitutional  restrictions,  and  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  such  a  forfeit- 
ure, as  a  punishment  for  crime,  can  only  be  effected  after 
a  judicial  examination  and  a  conviction  of  the  crime  charged. 
In  the  Magna  Charta,  in  the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  in  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  in  the  Bill  of  Bights,  in  England,  and  in 
this  country  in  all  the  constitutions,  both  State  and  national, 
it  is  substantially  provided  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.  In  some  State  constitu- 
tions, the  clause  **  without  due  process  of  law  "  is  employed 
in  the  place  of  **  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land ; "  but  the  practical  effect  is  the  same  in  all  cases, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  phraseology  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision.*    Perhaps  the  scope  of  the  limitation  can- 

« 

^  Crosby  o.  City  Oooncil  of  Montgomery,  108  Ala.  498. 

'  Carr  o.  SUte,  106  Ala.  85. 

*  Drammer  «.  Nangesser,  107  Mich.  481. 

4  Light  V.  Canadian  Co.  Bank,  2  Okl.  548  (87  P.  1075). 

'^  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  *852^  *858. 
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not  be  better  explained  than  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Webster : 
**  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  the  gen- 
eral law;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which 
proceeds  npon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after 
trial.  The  meaning  is  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life, 
liberty,  property  and  immunities  under  the  protection  of 
the  general  rules  which  govern  society.  Everything  which 
may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enactment  is  not  therefore 
to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  were  so,  acts 
of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confisca- 
tion, acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transfer- 
ring one  man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments, 
decrees  and  forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  Such  a  strange  construction  would  render 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  highest  importance  com- 
pletely inoperative  and  void.  It  would  tend  directly  to 
establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the  legislature.  There 
would  be  no  general  permanent  law  for  courts  to  adminis- 
ter or  men  to  live  under.  The  administration  of  justice 
would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges  would 
sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  not  to 
declare  the  law  or  administer  the  justice  of  the  country.''  ^ 

§  29.  Bills  of  attainder.  —  A  further  limitation  is  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  prohib- 
its the  enactment  of  bills  of  attainder  by  Congress  and  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States*'  A  bill  of  attainder  is  a 
legislative  conviction  for  crime,  operating  against  a  particu- 
lar individual,  or  some  one  or  more  classes  of  individuals. 
According  to  the  ancient  English  meaning  of  the  term,  it 
included  only  those  legislative  enactments,  which  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  of  death.     But  a  broader  significa- 

1  Dartmouth  CoUege  Case,  4  Wheat.  119;  Webster's  Works,  vol.  V., 
p.  i87.    For  a  full  and  exhaustive  discussion  and  treatment  of  this 
eoo^totloDal  limitation,  see  Cooley  Const.  Llm.  *861-*il8. 
t  U.  8.  Const.,  art.  I.,  ff  9,  10. 
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lion  is  given  to  the  word  in  this  constitutional  limitation, 
and  it  includes  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  inflict 
punishment  and  penalties  upon  individuals  for  alleged 
crimes  of  every  description.  The  term  bill  of  attainder  is 
now  used  to  include  all  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  ^*  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  comprise  those 
essential  elements  of  bills  of  attainder,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  mentioned  (  which  was  that  certain  persons  were 
declared  attainted  and  their  inheritable  blood  corrupted), 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  legislation,  and  which 
made  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  statesmen  who  organized 
our  government:  1.  They  were  convictions  and  sentences 
pronounced  by  the  legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  judicial.  2.  The  sentence  pronounced 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  were  determined  by  no  pre- 
vious law  or  fixed  rule.  The  investigation  into  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  if  any  such  were  made,  was  not  necessarily  or 
generally  conducted  in  his  presence  or  that  of  his  counsel, 
and  no  recognized  rule  of  evidence  governed  the  inquiry."  ^ 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Union,  there  has  happily  been 
but  one  occasion  when  there  was  any  inducement  to  the 
enactment  of  such  legislative  judgments  and  convictions, 
and  that  was  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war.  Congress 
provided  by  statute  that  in  order  that  one  may  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  except- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  theretofore 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  had  not  aided  or  given 
countenance  to  the  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  A 
second  act  was  passed,  prescribing  a  similar  oath  to  be 
taken  by  candidates  for  admission  to  practice  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  latter  statute  was  void,  because  it  offended  this 
constitutional  provision,  prohibiting  the  enactment  of  bills 

1  Mmer,  J.,  m  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  WaU.  888. 
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of  attainder.^  Inasmach  as  the  right  to  hold  a  public  office 
is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  the  former  act  of  Congress, 
which  provided  the  so-called  *^  iron-clad  "  oath  of  office, 
wonld  not  be  unconstitntional,  unless  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  for  office,  to  which  the  statute  applied,  are 
stipulated  in  the  constitution.  Congress,  or  a  legislature, 
has  no  power  to  change  the  qualifications  for  office,  where 
they  have  already  been  determined  by  the  constitution.' 
It  is,  probably,  for  this  reason  that  the  office  of  President 
was  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  statute.  In  article 
I.,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
oath  of  .office  is  prescribed  which  the  President  is  required 
to  take  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  some  of  the  States. 
In  Missouri,  the  constitution  of  '65  contained  a  clause, 
which  required  a  similar  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  voters, 
officers  of  State,  county,  town,  or  city,  to  be  elected  or 
already  elected ;  attorneys  at  law,  in  order  to  practice  law ; 
clergymen,  in  order  to  teach,  and  preach  or  solemnize  mar- 
riages ;  professors  and  teachers  of  educational  institutions, 
etc.  Although  the  State  court,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  provisions  valid,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  them 
void  as  being  in  violation  of  the  national  constitution,  which 
prohibits  the  enactment  of  bills  of  attainder  by  the  States.* 

1  Sx  parte  Garland,  i  Wall.  888;  Drehman  v.  Stifle,  8  WaU.  696. 

s  See  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  *6i,  note. 

t  Cammings  v.  Missouri,  i  Wall.  277;  8,  e.  State  o.  Cammings,  86  Mo. 
263.  The  constitutional  provision  was  likewise  upheld  in  the  following 
eases:  State  v.  Garesche,  86  Mo.  266,  in  its  application  to  an  attorney; 
State  V,  Bemoudy,  86  Mo.  879,  in  the  case  of  the  recorder  of  St.  Louis. 
In  State  o.  Adams,  44  Mo.  670,  after  the  Cummings  case  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  against  the  State,  and 
tfter  also  a  change  in  the  penonnel  of  the  State  court,  a  legislative  act, 
which  declared  the  Board  of  Curators  of  St.  Charles  College  deprived 
of  their  office,  for  failure  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty,  was  held  to  be  void 
as  being  a  bill  of  attainder.  A  statute  of  this  kind  was  likewise  pasned 
k|f  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  and  although  sustained  at  first  by 
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Coming  under  the  bead  of  bills  of  attainder,  tbe  New 
York  statute  (Laws  of  1893,  eh.  661,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1895,  ch.  398)  might  be  cited,  which  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  one  to  practice  medicine,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  where  tbe  statute  is  made  to  apply 
to  persons  who  were  convicted  before  it  became  a  law.  la 
a  case,  conveying  these  facts,  the  statute  was  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional  because  it  was  expostfacto.^ 

§  30.  Ex  post  facto  laws. —  Another  constitutional  pro- 
vision, intended  to  furnish  to  individual  liberty  ample  protec- 
tion against  tbe  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  prohibits  the 
enactment  of  ex  post  facto  laws  by  Congress  as  well  as  by 
the  State  legislatures.^  The  literal  meaning  of  the  pro- 
hibition is  that  no  law  can  be  passed  which  will  apply  to 
and  change  the  legal  character  of  an  act  already  done. 
But  at  a  very  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  constitution, 
the  clause  was  given  a  more  technical  and  narrow  construc- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  limited  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision. In  the  leading  case,'  Judge  Chase  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  term  expostfacto  in  the  following  language: 
**  The  prohibition  in  the  letter  is  not  to  pass  any  law  con- 
cerning or  after  the  fact ;  but  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  prohibition  is  this:  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  shall  not  pass  laws  after  a  fact  done  by 
a  subject  or  citizen,  which  shall  have  relation  to  such  fact, 
and  punish  him  for  having  done  it.  The  prohibition,  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  is  an  additional  bulwark  in  favor  of  the 
personal  security  of  the  subject,  to  protect  his  person  from 

the  Sapreme  Ooart  of  the  State  (Beime  v.  Brown,  4  W.  Va.  72;  Pieres 
V.  Karakadon,  4  W.  Va.  284),  It  wm  snbeeqnently  held  by  the  Sapreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  that  the  act  was  anoonstl- 
tntlonal.  Kyle  «•  Jenkins,  6  W.  Va.  871;  Lynch  v.  Hoflnuui,  7  W.  Va* 
568;  Pearce  v.  Karskadon,  16  Wall.  284. 

1  People  V.  Hawker,  14  App.  DIt.  ISS;  48  N.  T.  S.  816. 

*  U.  8.  Const.,  art.  L,  §§  9  and  10. 

s  Calder  v.  Ball,  8  Dall.  886, 890. 
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pQuishment  by  legislative  acts  having  a  retrospective  oper- 
ation. I  do  not  think  it  was  inserted  to  secure  the  citizen  in 
his  private  rights  of  either  property  or  contracts.  The  pro- 
hibitions not  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  and  not  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  were  inserted  to  secure  private 
rights ;  but  the  restriction  not  to  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law 
was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  subject  from  injury  or  pun- 
ishment, in  consequence  of  such  law.  If  the  prohibition 
against  making  ex  poet  facto  laws  was  intended  to  secure 
personal  rights  from  being  affected  or  injured  by  such  laws, 
and  the  prohibition  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  that  object^ 
the  other  restraints  I  have  enumerated  were  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  improper,  for  both  of  them  are  retrospective. 
'*  I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  po8t  facto  laws, 
within  the  words  and  the  intent  of  the  prohibition.  1st. 
Every  law  that  makes  an  action,  done  before  the  passing  of 
the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and 
punishes  such  action.  2d.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a 
crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when  committed. 
3d.  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts  a 
greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed.  4th.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of 
evidence,  and  receives  less  or  different  testimony  than  the 
law  required  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense, 
in  order  to  convict  the  offender.  All  these  and  similar 
laws  are  manifestly  unjust  and  oppressive.  In  my  opinion, 
the  true  distinction  is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retro- 
spective laws.  Every  ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily  be 
retrospective,  but  every  retrospective  law  is  not  an  ex  post 
fado  law ;  the  former  only  are  prohibited.  Every  law  that 
takes  away  or  impairs  rights  vested,  agreeably  to  existing 
laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is  generally  unjust,  and  may  be 
oppressive ;  and  there  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  a  law 
should  have  no  retrospect ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
Jaws  may  justly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
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also  of  iDdiyidaals,  relate  to  a  time  antecedeat  to  their  oom-  ■ 

menoement ;  as  statutes  of  oblivion  or  of  pardon.  They 
are  certainly  retrospective,  and  literally  both  concerning 
and  after  the  facts  committed.  But  I  do  not  consider  any 
law  expose  factOy  within  the  prohibition  that  mollifies  the 
rigor  of  the  criminal  law;  but  only  those  that  create  or 
aggravate  the  crime,  or  increase  the  punishment,  or  change 
the  rules  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  conviction.  Every 
law  that  is  to  have  an  operation  before  the  making  thereof, 
as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,  or  to  save  time  from 
the  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  excuse  acts  which  were  un- 
lawful, and  before  committed,  and  the  like,  is  retrospective. 
But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessarjs  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  is  a  great  and  apparent  difference  between  mak- 
ing an  unlawful  act  lawful,  and  the  making  an  innocent 
action  criminal,  and  punishing  it  as  a  crime.  The  exprw- 
sions  ex  post  f ado  are  technical ;  they  had  been  in  use  long 
before  the  revolution,  and  had  acquired  an  appropriate 
meaning  by  legislators,  lawyers  and  authors."  ^    It  is  not 

1  See  Fletcher  o.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87;  Ogden  o.  Saunders,  18  Wheat. 
818;  Satterlee  v.  Biattheweon,  2  Pet.  8d0;  Watson  if.  Mercer,  8  Pet.  SS; 
Charles  Biver  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Pet.  420;  Carpenter  o.  Pena* 
sylvanla,  17  How.  456;  Hopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.S.  574;  Lock  «.  Dane*  9 
Mass.  860;  Woart  v.  Winnlck,  8  N.  H.  478;  Dash  v.  Van  Kleek,  7  Johns. 
477;  Moore  v.  State,  48  N.  J.  208;  Perry's  Case,  8  Gratt.  682;  Evans  «• 
Montgomery,  4  Watts  4  8.  218;  Haber  v.  BelUy,  68  Pa.  St.  115.  See  Di 
re  Jaehne,  85  Fed.  857 ;  People  o.  O'Neill,  109  N.  T.  251,  in  which  it  WM 
held  that  the  Penal  Code,  N.  Y.,  §  72,  was  not  esipo%%  /octo,  for  the  rea^ 
son  that  this  provision^  from  the  effect  given  to  It  by  §  2148  of  the  con- 
solidation act  of  New  York  City^  Impliedly  repeals  §  5S  of  the  coa- 
solidation  act,  which  latter  section  prescribed  a  less  pnalshment  for  tlie 
same  offense.  In  Lovett  v.  State,  88  Fla.  889,  a  statute  changing  the 
degrees  of  homicide  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  offenses  already  com- 
mitted When  the  statute  became  a  law.  But  a  retrospective  law  will  be 
expostfadOf  notwithstanding  it  does  not  provide  for  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. The  exaction  of  any  penalty  for  the  doing  of  an  act,  which  be- 
fore the  law  was  altogether  lawful,  makes  the  law  ex  post  facto.  Fal- 
coner o.  Campbell,  2  McLean,  195;  Wilson  v.  Ohio,  etc.,  B.  B.  Co.,  64  III. 
542.  A  statute  has  also  been  held  to  be  ex  post  faeto^  which  makes  it  • 
misdemeanor  for  one  tQ  practice  medicine  who  has  been  convicted  of 
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difficult  to  understaud  the  scope  of  the  cosntitutional  pro- 
tection against  ex  post  facto  laws,  except  as  to  those  cases, 
in  which  it  is  held  that  when  a  less  punishment  is  inflicted 
the  law  is  not  ex  post  facto.  The  difficulty  in  these  eases  is 
a  practical  one,  arising  from  an  uncertainty  concerning  the 
relative  grtevonsness  and  weight  of  different  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment. That  a  law  is  constitutional,  which  mitigates  the 
panishment  of  crimes  already  committed,  cannot  be 
doubted.^  But  all  punishments  are  degrading,  and  in  no 
case  of  an  actual  chauge  of  punishment,  as  for  example  from 
imprisonment  to  whipping,  or  vice  versa^  can  the  court  with 
certainty  say  that  the  change  works  a  mitigation  of  the 
panishment.  But  while  the  courts  of  many  of  the  States 
have  undertaken  to  decide  this  question  of  fact,^  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  *<  a  law  changing  the 
panishment  for  offenses  committed  before  its  passage  is  ez 
post  facto  and  void,  under  the  constitution,  unless  the  change 
consists  in  the  remission  of  some  separable  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment before  prescribed,  or  is  referable  to  prison  disci- 
pline or  penal  administration,  as   its   primary    object/'' 

a  felony,  so  far  as  the  statute  Is  made  to  apply  to  persons  who  were  con- 
victed prior  to  its  enactment.  People  v.  Hawker,  14  App.  DIt.  ISS;  i8 
H.  T.  8. 616. 

1  Woart  V.  Winnick,  8  N.  H.  179;  State  o.  Arlin,  89  N.  H.  179;  Hartnng 
«•  People,  22  N.  T.  95,  105;  Shepherd  v.  People,  25  N.  Y,  124;  SUte  o. 
Williams,  2  Rich.  418;  Boston  v.  Cnmmlngs,  16  6a.  102;  Strong  9.  State, 
1  Blackf.  193;  Clarke  v.  State,  23  Miss.  261;  Maul  v.  SUte,  25  Tex.  166; 
Tnmer  v.  Siate^  40  Ala.  21.  It  has  thus  been  held  that  a  law  is  not  ex 
post  facto,  which  repeals  or  changes  the  minimnm  punishment,  if  the 
maxim  am  panishment  remains  unchanged.  People  v.  Hayes,  140  N.  Y. 
484;  Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  167  Mass.  144.  So,  also,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  extended  the  time  for  the  registration  of  Chinese  laborers, 
was  held  not  to  be  ex  post  facto,  because  it  excepted  from  its  proviH- 
ions  those  who  had  been  theretofore  convicted  of  felony.  United  States 
9.  Chew  Cheong,  61  Fed.  200. 

>  See  State  v.  Arlin,  89  N.  H.  179;  Stete  v.  Williams,  2  Rich.  418; 
Strong  o.  State,  1  Blackf.  193;  Herber  v.  State,  7  Tex,  69. 

>  Davies,  J^  in  Batzky  v.  People,  29  N.  Y.  124.    See  Shepherd  o.  Peo- 
ple, 25  N.  T.  406.    '<  In  my  opinion,*'  says  Benio,  J.,  in  Hartnng  «•  Peo- 
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Except  in  regard  to  the  material  cliangea  in  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  tend  to  make  conviction  easier,  laws  for 

pie,  23  N.  T.  95, 105, ''  It  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  the  legislature, 
by  a  general  law,  to  remit  any  separable  portion  of  the  prescribed  pan- 
Islunent.  For  instancci  if  the  panlshment  were  fine  and  imprisonment,  a 
law  which  should  dispense  with  either  the  fine  or  the  imprisonment 
might,  I  thinky  be  lawfally  applied  to  existing  offenses;  and  so,  in  my 
opinion,  the  term  of  imprisonment  might  be  reduced,  or  the  nnmber 
of  stripes  diminished,  in  cases  punishable  in  that  manner.  Anything 
which,  if  applied  to  an  individual  sentence,  would  fairly  fall  within  the 
idea  of  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  sentence,  would  not  be  liable  to  ob- 
jection. And  any  change  which  should  be  referable  to  prison  discipline 
or  penal  administration,  as  its  primary  object,  might  also  be  made  to  take 
effect  upon  past  as  well  as  future  offenses;  as  changes  in  the  manner  or 
kind  of  employment  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  the  system  of 
aupenrision,  the  means  of  restraint,  or  the  like.  Changes  of  this  sort 
might  operate  to  increase  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
the  convict,  but  would  not  raise  any  question  under  the  constitutional 
provision  we  are  considering.  The  change  wrought  by  the  act  of  1860,  in 
the  punishment  of  the  existing  offenses  of  murder,  does  not  fall  within 
either  of  these  exceptions.  It  is  to  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  gover- 
nor a  discretion  to  determine  whether  the  convict  should  be  executed 
or  remain  a  perpetual  prisoner  at  hard  labor,  this  would  only  be  equiva- 
lent to  what  he  might  do  under  the  authority  to  commute  a  sentence. 
But  he  can,  under  the  constitution,  only  do  this  once  for  all.  If  he  re- 
fuses the  pardon,  the  convict  is  executed  according  to  the  sentence.  If  he 
grants  it,  his  jurisdiction  of  the  case  ends.  The  act  in  question  places  the 
convict  at  the  mercy  of  the  governor  in  office  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  the  conviction,  and  of  all  of  his  successors  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  convict.  He  may  be  ordered  to  execution  at  any  time, 
upon  any  notice,  or  without  notice.  Under  one  of  the  repealed  sections 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  was  required  that  a  period  should  intervene 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  not  less  than  four,  no  more 
than  eight  weeks.  If  we  stop  herci  the  change  effected  by  the  statute  is 
between  an  execution  within  a  limited  time,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  court, 
or  a  pardon  or  commutation  during  that  period,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  placing  the  convict  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive  magistrate  for  the 
time,  and  his  successors,  to  be  executed  at  his  pleasure  at  any  time 
after  one  year,  on  the  other.  The  sword  is  indefinitely  suspended  over 
his  head,  ready  to  fall  at  any  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  if  ever  that 
can  be  said,  that  most  persons  would  probably  prefer  such  a  fate  to  the 
former  capital  sentence.  It  is  enough  to  bring  the  law  within  the  con- 
demnation of  the  constitution,  that  it  changes  the  punishment  after  the 
commission  of  the  offense,  by  substituting  for  the  prescribed  penalty  a 
different  one.    We  have  no  means  of  saying  whether  one  or  the  otiier 
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the  regalation  of  criminal  procedure  are  always  subject  to 
repeal  or  amendment,  and  the  new  law  will  govern  all 
prosecutions  that  are  began  or  are  in  progress  after  its  en- 
actment, it  matters  not  when  the  offenses  were  committed. 
Such  a  law  is  not  deemed  an  ex  post  facto  law  when  applied 
to  the  prosecution  of  offenses  committed  before  the  change 
in  the  law.^ 

would  be  the  most  severe  in  a  given  case.  That  wonld  depend  apon 
the  disposition  and  temperament  ol  the  conviet.  The  leglslatnre  can 
not  thns  experiment  npon  the  criminal  law*  The  law,  moreover,  pre- 
scribes one  year's  Imprisonment,  at  hard  labor  In  the  State  prison,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  every  case  of  the  execatlon  of  a 
capital  sentence,  It  mast  be  preceded  by  the  year's  Imprisonment  at  hard 
labor.  *  *  *  It  Is  enoagh,  in  my  opinion,  that  It  dianges  it  (the  pnn- 
ishment)  in  any  manner,  except  by  dispensing  with  divisible  portions  of 
It;  bat  npon  the  other  definition  announced  by  Jadge  Cliase,  where  it  is 
implied  that  the  change  mnst  be  from  a  less  to  a  greater  panishment,  this 
act  cannot  be  sustained." 

1  Out  V.  State,  9  Wall.  85;  SUte  v.  Learned,  47  Me.  426;  State  o.  Cor- 
son, 69  Me.  187;  Commonwealth  «.  Hall,  97  Mass.  570;  Commonwealths. 
DoTsey,  103  Mass.  412;  State  «.  Wilson,  48  N.  H.  898;  Walter  o.  People, 
82  N.  T.  147;  Stokes  «.  People,  58  N.  T.  164;  Warren  «.  Commonwealth, 
87  Pa.  St.  46;  Band  «•  Commonwealth,  9  Gratt.  788;  State  v.  Williams, 
2  Rich.  418;  Jones  9.  Stete,  1  Qa.  610;  Hart  «•  State,  40  Ala.  82;  State  v. 
Manning,  14  Tex.  402;  Dowllng  v.  Mississippi,  18  Miss.  664;  Walton  v. 
Commonwealth,  16  B.  Mon.  15;  Lasoreo.  State,  10  Ohio  St.  48;  McLaugh- 
lin V.  State,  46  Ind.  888;  Brown  o.  People,  29  Mich.  282;  People  v.  01m- 
stead,  80  Mich.  481;  Sullivan  o.  Oneida,  61  lU.  242;  State  «•  Byan,  18 
Minn.  870;  SUte  9. 0'Flaherty,  7  Kev.  158.  In  State  «.  Tatlow  (Mo.),  88 
8.  W.  552^  an  act  relating  to  the  change  of  venue  was  held  to  be  applicable 
to  crimes  committed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law.  So,  likewise, 
it  is  not  ex  pott  faeio,  to  apply  to  existing  offenses  a  law,  enacted  sub-' 
sequently,  which  shortens  the  time  for  making  challenges.  State  9. 
Dueatrow,  187  Mo.  44.  In  State  9.  Bates  (Uteh),  47  P.  78,  and  State  «. 
Covington  CUtah),  50  P.  526,  a  similar  conclusion  was  reached,  where,  a 
constitntlonal  provision,  reducing  the  number  of  jurors  in  criminal  pros- 
ecutions to  lesa  than  twelve,  was  made  to  apply  to  the  trial  for  a  crime 
which  had  been  committed  before  the  constitutional  provision  took  effect. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  tliat  a  constitu- 
tlonal  amendment,  wliich  confers  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  a  division  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court  of  a  State,  less  in  numbers  and  different  in  personnel, 
from  the  court  as  It  was  organised  when  the  crime  was  committed,  does 
not  come  within  the  deflnltlon  of  ex  pott  facto  laws  CDuncan  9.  State,  152 
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The  principle  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  ex  poMi 
facto  laws,  is  also  applicable  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  convict  in  the  penitentiary,  wherever  the  new  law 
tends  to  increase  the  hardship  of  the  imprisonment.^  But 
a  law  is  not  ex  post  /add  which  mitigates  these  hard- 
ships, or  which  shortens  the  terra  of  imprisonment  ander 
the  so-called  ^* merit"  rule.  Thus,  it  was  held  to  bo 
constitutional  to  provide  for  the  reduction  in  the  length 
of  terms  of  imprisonment,  on  account  of  good  behavior, 
according  to  a  prescribed  scale,  but  providing  for  less 
favorable  consideration  to  those  who  were  serving  a  second 
term.  The  fact  that  one,  who  had  served  a  term  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  was  discriminated  against,  did 
not  make  it  an  ex  post  facto  law.*  Nor  is  it  a  case  of  ex 
post  facto  law  when,  under  the  so-called  Habitual  Crim- 
inals Acts,  a  heavier  penalty  is  imposed  for  the  second  or 
third  offense,  where  the  first  oflense  was  committed  and 
the  penalty  therefor  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  this 
law  was  passed.' 

§  31.  Ornel  and  nnnsiial  punishment  in  forfeitme 
of  personal  liberty  and  rigrhts  of  property. — In  pre- 
ceding sections^  it  has  been  explained  how  far  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition   of    cruel  and   unusual  punishments 


U.  8. 877) .  So,  also,  it  Is  not  ex  post  facto  to  apply  to  a  crime,  prevloiialy 
committed^  a  constitational  change  in  the  qnalification  of  the  jarors; 
particularly,  where  the  crime  was  committed  after  the  adoption  of  the 
coDStitatloDal  provision,  and  before  the  legislature  had  passed  laws  to 
carry  the  constitutional  provision  into  effect.  Gibson  9.  State  of  Mifl- 
sissippi,  162  U.  S.  565;  Hopto.  Utah,  llOU.  8.  574. 

1  Thus,  it  was  held  that,  where  a  State  statute  provided  for  the  rewaid 
of  good  behavior  of  the  convict  by  an  annual  reduction  of  the  term  of  oon- 
flnement,  this  privilege  became  a  vested  right,  which  could  not  be  takes 
away  or  abridged  by  subsequent  legislation.    In  re  Canfleld,  9S  If  Ich.  S44. 

s  In  re  Miller,  110  Mich.  676. 

*  Blackburn  v.  State,  50  Ohio  8t.  488;  Commonwealth  u.  Oraves,  IIS 
Mass.  168;  Sturtevantv.  Commonwealth,  16S  Mass.  598. 
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€ODirol  the  power  of  the  State  to  inflict  capital  and  cor- 
poral paniahment.  Puoishments,  which  do  not  restrict  or 
iaterfere  with  one's  right  of  personal  security,  must 
involve  the  deprivation  or  restriction  of  one's  personal  lib- 
erty or  right  of  property,  or  of  one's  civil  rights.  That  any 
one  of  these  rights  may  be  taken  away  or  restricted,  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  seems  never  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned except  in  one  case,^  where  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  hold  office,  were  taken  away,  as  a  penalty  for 
gambling  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  But  these 
were  held  not  to  be  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in  the 
constitutional  sense. 

In  recent  decisions  this  constitutional  provision  has  been 
invoked  in  resistance  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  penalty 
for  crime ;  rather,  on  the  ground  that  the  penalty  was  exces- 
sive in  degree  when  the  character  of  the  offense  was  consid- 
ered, than  that  it  was  inherently  cruel  and  unusual.  In  all 
snch  cases,  the  new  statute  increased  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  and  in  all  of  them  the  courts  held  that  the  new 
penalties  were  not  excessive  or  cruel  in  the  constitutional 
sense.'  In  other  cases,  this  constitutional  provision  was 
appealed  to  as  making  a  statute  unconstitutional,  which 
applied  ordinary  punishments, — fines  and  imprisonment  — 
to  actions,  which  have  been  made  crimes  by  statute;  in  one 
case,  the  maintenance  of  a  common  nuisance,'  and  in 
another,  the  killing  of  wild  game  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  game  laws.^  The  courts  have  held  that  these 
were  not  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in  the  constitutional 
sense. 

A  statute  has,  likewise,  been  held  to  be  lawful,  and  free 
from  constitutional  objection,  which  provided  that  the  re- 

1  Harper  «.  Commonwealth,  98  Ey.  290. 

*  Stale  o.  Beld,  106  N.  G.  714;  Ex  parte  MltcheU,  70  Cal.  1 ;  State  v. 
Wliite,  44  Kan.  514;  People  v,  Morris,  80  Hicb.  684. 
'  State  V.  Becker,  8  8.  D.  39. 
<  State  V.  Be  Lano,  80  Wis.  259. 
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ceiver  of  stolen  goods  may  be  sentenced  to  the  State  peni- 
tentiary for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years^  or  to  the 
county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 
Double  punishment  is  not  cruel  or  unusual.^ 

§  32.  Preliminary  confinement  to  answer  for  a  crime — 
Commitment  of  witnesses.  —  It  is  the  benign  principle  of 
every  system  of  jurisprudence  that  one  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent  of  all  criminal  accusations,  until  he  is  proven  to 
be  guilty,  and  that  presumption  is  so  strong  that  the 
burden  is  thrown  upon  the  prosecution  of  proving  the  guilt 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. But,  notwithstanding  this  general  presumption  of 
innocence,  the  successful  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
crimes  require  that  the  necessary  precautions  be  taken  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  accused  during  the  trial  and 
afterwards,  in  case  of  conviction,  and  the  fear  of  a  default 
in  attendance  becomes  greater  in  porportion  as  the  likeli- 
hood of  conviction  increases.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
laws  may  be  enforced,  and  the  guilty  be  brought  to  trial 
and  punishment,  it  is  necessary  that  every  one,  against 
whom  a  charge  of  crime  has  been  laid,  should  submit  to 
arrest  by  the  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the 
accused  before  the  court  or  officer  by  whom  the  order  for 
arrest  has  been  issued. 

Another  phase  of  preliminary  confinement,  which  is  per- 
mitted in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  is  the  commitment  of 
witnesses  in  criminal  cases.  When  a  witness  is  summoned 
in  a  criminal  case,  whether  to  appear  before  the  grand 
jury,  or  in  the  actual  trial  of  the  case,  and  he  refuses  to 
testify,  he  may  be  committed  to  jail  for  contempt,  unless 
he  is  exempted  by  privilege  from  the  obligation  to  testify.* 
So,  also,  where  it  is  feared  that  a  witness  is  likely  to  dis- 
appear before  the  trial,  in  order  to  escape  his  appearance 

1  People  9.  Perini,  94  Cal.  578. 
*  In  re  Clark,  65  Ck>nn.  17. 
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on  the  witness  stand,  he  may  be  required  to  enter  into 
recognizance  and  give  bond  for  bis  appearance;  and  if  he 
refases  or  is  unable  to  do  so,  he  may  be  committed  to  jail. 
There  is  no  unconstitutional  interference  with  personal 
liberty  in  such  a  commitment.^ 

Since  the  preliminary  confinement  is  ordered  only  to 
insure  the  attendance  of  the  accused  at  the  trial,  the  con- 
finement can  only  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  any 
reasonable  danger  of  bis  default.  Where,  therefore,  the 
punishment  upon  conviction  will  not  exceed  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment of  short  duration,  it  became  customary  at  an 
early  day  to  release  him  upon  giving  a  bond  for  his 
appearance,  signed  by  sureties,  in  the  sum  which  he  will 
have  to  pay  upon  conviction,  or  in  such  a  sum  as  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  impulse  to  flee 
from  the  threatened  imprisonment.  This  was  called  giving 
bail.  At  common  law,  bail  could  not  be  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  right,  except  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  and 
felonies  were  not  bailable  as  a  rule.  "But  the  severity  of 
the  common  law  in  this  regard  has  been  greatly  moderated, 
until  at  the  present  day,  as  a  general  rule,  all  offenses  are 
bailable  as  a  matter  of  course,  except  in  cases  of  homicide 
and  other  capital  cases.  In  all  capital  cases,  it  is  usually 
provided  that  bail  should  be  refused,  where  the  evidence 
of  guilt  is  strong  or  the  presumption  great,  and  in  all 
such  cases  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to 
whom  application  is  made,  whether  bail  should  be  granted 
or  refused.*  When  a  person  is  bailed,  he  is  released 
from  the  custody  of  the  State  authorities,  but  he  is  not 
remanded  completely  to  his  liberty.  The  one  who  has 
furnished  the  security,  and  is  therefore  responsible   for 

1  Id  re  Ftotrle,  1  Kaa.  App.  184  (40  P.  118). 

*  United  SUtes  o.  Hamilton,  8  DaU.  17;  Stete  v.  BockafeUow,6  N.  J. 
SSS;  Com.  o.  Semmes,  11  Lelgb,  665;  State  v.  Sammons,  19  Ohio,  189; 
Allery  v.  Com.,  8  B,  Mod.  8;  Moore  v.  State,  86  Miss.  187;  Foley  v.  People, 
IBLSli  Shore  o.  State,  6  Mo.  640;  People  v.  Smith,  1  Gal. 9. 
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his  default,  has  in  theory  the  oustooy  of  the  aocased  in  the 
place  of  the  State,  and  be'  has  in  fact  so  much  of  a  control 
over  the  accused,  that  he  may  re-arrest  the  latter,  whenever 
he  wishes  to  terminate  his  responsibility,  and  deliver  the 
principal  to  the  officers  of  the  law .  But  the  imprisonment 
by  the  bail  can  only  be  temporary  and  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  him  to  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  must  be  done 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  at  any 
time  before  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  for  non-appearance 
has  been  judicially  declared ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  bail  or 
by  his  duly  constituted  agent,  and  the  arrest  can  be  made 
wherever  the  accused  can  be  found,  even  though  it  is  witb- 
out  the  State. ^ 

Another  instance,  where  bail  is  permitted  to  be  allowed, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  is  after  conviction  for  a 
crime,  which  is  not  punishable  by  death,  pending  an  ap- 
peal. But  the  circumstances,  and  conditions,  under  which 
bail  will  be  allowable  in  such  a  case,  are  wholly  within  the 
control  and  discretion  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  statute, 
regulating  the  same,  cannot  be  successfully  attacked,  on 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  because  the  statute  per- 
mits bail  only  when  there  is  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  a 
certificate  is  procured  from  a  judge  that  there  is  reasonable 
doubt,  whether  the  judgment  should  stand.^ 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  statute  requires  bail  absolute  to  be 
given  for  a  debt  and  costs,  where,  in  a  suit  before  a  magis* 
trate  for  the  recovery  of  wages  for  manual  labor,  an  ap- 
peal is  taken  from  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiflf. 
The  act  was  held  to  be  free  from  constitutional  objections.' 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the 

1  See  Commonwealth  v.  Brickett,  8  Pick.  188;  Parker  «.  BidweU,  8 
Conn.  84;  Reed  «.  Case,  4  Conn.  166(10  Am.  Dec.  110);  Nicocrils  v.  In- 
gersoU,  7  Johns.  145;  Harp  ▼.  Osgood,  8  HUl,  816. 

*  McEane  «.  Dnraton,  158  U.  S.  684. 

<  Foster  v.  Strayer  (Com.  PI.),  6  Pa.  Dlst.  Bep.  888;  87  Pittsb.  htg. 
J.  (N.  S.)  890. 
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oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  provide  that  excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required.  What  constitutes  excessive  bail, 
must  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  be  left  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  or  magistrate,  to  whom  application 
for  release  on  bail  is  made.  Any  misjudgment  in  such  a 
case,  or  a  willfnl  requirement  of  excessive  bail,  could  not 
be  remedied,  except  by  application  to  some  other  court  or 
jadge  possessing  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  That  bail  may 
be  called  reasonable,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  accused  at  the  trial  by  outweighing  or 
overcoming  the  indncement  to  avoid  punishment  by  a  de- 
fault ;  and  the  court  or  jadge,  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  bail,  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stences  which  will  increase  or  diminish  the  probability  of  a 
default,  the  nature  of  the  offense,  and  of  the  punishment, 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence,  the  wealth  or 
impecuniosity  of  the  accused,  etc. 


Sacnon  88.  Wbat  constitates  a  lawful  armt. 
84.  Arrests  without  a  warrant. 

§  33.  MThat  constitates  a  lawfal  arrest.  —  As  a  general 
proposition,  no  one  can  make  a  lawful  arrest  for  a  crime^ 
except  an  officer  who  has  a  warrant  iasned  by  a  court  or 
magistrate  having  the  competent  authority.  If  the  process 
18  fair  on  its  face,  that  is,  nothing  appears  upon  its  face  to 
load  the  officer  to  an  inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  then  the  officer  who  makes  the  arrest  has  acted  law* 
fully,  notwithstanding  the  court  or  magistrate  which  issued 
the  process  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  case.^ 

1  Oooley  on  Torts,  172,  178, 460.  See  State  v,  McNally,  84  Me.  910; 
Slate  9.  Weed,  91  N.  H.  962;  Underwood  o.  BoMdsod,  106  Mass.  296; 
Ifethf.  Crof at,  80  Ck>nn.  5S0;  Warner  v.  Shed,  10  Johns.  188;  Brainard 
V.  Head,  16  La.  Ann.  489.  See,  also,  generally,  as  to  what  process  is  fair 
on  its /ace:  Erskine  v,  Hohnbach,  14  WaU.  618;  Watson  v.  Watson^O 
G#nn.  140;  Tremont  v.  Clarke,  88  Me.  482 ;  Colman  v.  Anderson,  10  Mass. 
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A  distinctioD  is  made  by  the  cases  between  coarts  of  gen- 
eral and  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  in  respect  to  what  process 
18  fair  on  its  face.  If  the  process  issued  from  a  court  %f 
general  jurisdiction,  the  officer  is  allowed  to  indulge  in  the 
presumption  that  the  case  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  need  make  no  inquiry  into  the  details  of  the 
case,  nor  need  the  warrant  contain  recitals  to  show  that 
the  court  had  jurisdiction.  But  if  the  process  issued  from 
a  magistrate  or  court  of  inferior  and  limited  jurisdiction, 
the  warrant  must  contain  sufficient  recitals  to  satisfy  the 
officer  that  the  case  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ceart, 
in  order  to  be  fair  on  its  face.  This  distinction  is  very 
generally  recognized  and  applied.^ 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  an  arrest,  made, 
under  a  warrant  lawfully  issued  by  a  State  court  or  magis- 
trate, is  made  unlawful,  as  not  being  due  process  of  law, 
by  the  fact  that  the  person  arrested  has  been  unlawfully 
brought  by  private  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  It  has  been  held  that  the  two  occurrences  are 
distinct  and  separate,  and  that  the  arrest  under  a  State 
warrant  was  •*  due  process  of  law."  * 

The  officer  is  bound  to  know  whether  under  the  law  the 

105;  Howard  v.  Proctor,  7  Gray,  128;  Williamston  v,  Willis,  15  Gray, 
427;  Rice  o.  Wadsworth,  27  N.  H.  104;  Sheldon  o.  Van  Baskirk,  2  N.  T. 
478;  Alexander  v.  Hoyt,  7  Wend.  89;  Webber  v.  Gay,  24  Wend.  486; 
Cbeg^ray  v.  Jenkins,  5  N.  T.  876;  Moore  v,  Alleghany  City,  18  Pa.  St.  56; 
Billings  V.  Rassell,  28  Pa.  St.  189;  Canningham  o.  Mitchell,  67  Pa.  St. 
78;  State  o.  Jervey,  4  Strob.  804;  State  v.  Lutz,  65  N.  C.  503;  Gore  v. 
Martin,  66  N.  C.  871;  Bird  v,  Perkins,  88  Mich.  28;  Loomis  v,  Spencer, 
1  Ohio  St.  158;  Noland  v.  Basby,  28  Ind.  154;  Lott  v,  Hubbard,  44  Ala. 
598;  Brother  v.  Cannon,  2  III.  200;  Shaw  o.  Dennis,  10  111.  405;  McLean 
V.  Cook,  28  Wis.  864;  Orr  v.  Box,  22  Minn.  485;  Tamer  o.  Franklhi,  29 
Mo.  285;  State  v.  Bnelle,  48  Mo.  283;  Walden  v.  Dudley,  49  Mo.  419. 
The  officer  cannot  receive  the  warrant  signed  in  blank  by  the  judge  or 
magistrate,  and  fill  np  the  blanks  himself.  Such  a  warrant  would  be 
Toid.  Pierce  o.  Hubbard,  10  Johns.  405;  People  v.  Smith,  20  Johns.  68; 
Rafferty  v.  People,  69  111.  Ill ;  a,  c.  72  111.  87  (18  Am.  Rep.  601). 

1  Cooley  on  Torts,  pp.  178,  464. 

>  In  re  Mahon,  84  Fed.  525. 
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warrant  is  defective,  and  Dot  fair  on  its  face,  and  he  is  lia- 
ble as  a  trespasser,  if  it  does  not  appear  on  its  face  to  be  a 
lawful  warrant.  His  ignorance  is  no  excuse.^  It  has  been 
held  in  several  of  the  States'  that  where  an  officer  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  although  it  is  fair 
on  its  face,  he  can  not  with  safety  act  under  it,  the  protec- 
tion of  process  fair  on  its  face  being  granted  to  those  who 
ignorantly  rely  upon  its  apparent  validity.  But  the  better 
opinion  is  that  the  officer  is  not  required  in  any  case  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  validity  of  a  warrant  that  is  fair  on  its 
face,  and  his  knowledge  of  extra-judicial  facts  will  not 
deprive  him  ef  the  right  to  rely  upon  its  apparent  validity.^ 

§  84.  Arrests  without  a  warrant.  —  Although  it  is  the 
general  rule  of  law  that  there  can  be  no  arrest  without  a 
warrant  of  the  nature  just  described,  yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  requirement  of  a  warrant  would  so  obstruct  the 
effectual  enforcement  of  the  laws,  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  defeated.  For  public  reasons,  therefore,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  personal  security  of  the  citizen  is  subjected  to 

1  Gnimon  v.  Baymond,  1  Conn.  89;  Lewis  v.  Avery,  8  Yt.  287;  Clay- 
ton V.  Scott,  46  Yt.  886.  But  where  the  matter  of  jarlsdiction  Is  a  qaes- 
tioii  of  fact  and  oot  a  qaestion  of  law,  upon  which  the  court  Issaing  the 
warrant  has  pronoanced  Jndgment,  the  officer  is  protected  by  the  warrant, 
and  is  not  responsible  for  any  error  of  the  court.  Clarke  v.  May,  2  Gray* 
410;  Mather  v.  Hood,  8  Johns.  447;  Sheldon  v.  Wright,  5  N.  Y.  497; 
State  V.  8cott»  1  Bailey,  294 ;  Wall  v.  Trumbull,  16  Mich.  228. 

*  I^nes  9.  Barber,  6  Dl.  401;  Guyer  v,  Andrews,  11  III.  494;  Leachman 
V.  Dougherty,  81  111.  824;  Sprague  v.  Birchard,  1  Wis.  457,  464;  Grace 
V.  Mitchell,  81  Wis.  538,  589. 

<  Wilmarth  v.  Burt,  7  Met.  257;  Twitchell  v,  Shaw,  10  Cnsh.  46; 
Grumon  v,  Raymond,  1  Conn.  40;  Watson  v.  Watson,  9  Conn.  140,  146; 
Webber  v.  Gay,  24  Wend.  485;  Cunningham  o.  Mitchell,  67  Pa.  St.  78; 
WaU  o.  Trumbull,  16  Mich.  228;  Bird  v,  Perkins,  88  Mich.  28;  Brainard 
V.  Headj  16  La.  Ann.  489;  Richards  o.  Nye,  5  Ore.  882.  But  he  may,  if  he 
chooses,  refuse  to  serve  such  a  warrant,  and  waive  the  protection  which 
be  may  claim  from  its  being  fair  on  its  face.  Horton  o.  Hendershot,  1 
HiU,  118;  CorneU  v,  Barnes,  7  Hill,  85;  Dunlap  o.  Hunting,  2  Denio, 
648;  Earl  v.  Camp,  16  Wend.  562.  See  Davis  v.  Wilson,  61  111.  527;  Hill 
9.  Wait,  5  Yt.  124. 
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the  further  liability  of  being  arrested  by  a  police  offioer  or 
private  individaal  without  a  warrant.  But  the  right  thus 
to  arrest  without  a  warrant  must  be  confined  to  the  cases 
of  strict  public  necessity.  The  cases  are  few  in  number 
and  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

1.  When  a  felony  is  being  committed ,  an  arrest  may  be 
made  without  warrant  to  prevent  any  further  violation  of 
the  law.' 

2.  When  the  felony  has  been  committed,  and  the  offioer 
or  private  individual  is  justified,  by  the  facts  within  his 
knowledge,  in  believing  that  the  person  arrested  has  com- 
mitted the  crime.^ 

3.  All  breaches  of  the  peace,  in  assaults  and  batteries, 
affrays,  riots,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order 
immediately.' 

4.  The  arrest  of  all  disorderly  and  other  persons  who 
may  be  yiolating  the  ordinary  police  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  health,  such  as  vagrants, 
gamblers,  beggars,  who  are  found  yiolating  the  laws  in  the 
public  thoroughfares.^ 

>  Ruloff  9.  People,  45  H.  T.  918;  Keensa  v.  State,  8  Wis.  18S.  Bat  see 
SomervUle  v.  Blehards,  87  MIob.  S99. 

*  Baft  the  beHef  mast  be  a  reasonable  one.  If  tbe  facts  wlthtn  hb 
knoiHedge  do  not  wamuit  bts  belief  In  the  gnilt  of  the  innocent  penon 
nhott  be  has  arrested,  be  wiU  be  liable  in  an  action  for  false  imprison, 
ment.  State  «.  Holmes,  48  N.  H.  877;  Holly  v.  Mix,  8  Wend.  860;  Benck 
V.  McGregor,  88  N.  J.  70;  Commonwealth  v.  Deacon,  S  Serg.  A  R.  47; 
State  •.  Boane,  8  Dev.  88;  Long  v.  State,  18  Ga.  888;  Barnes  v.  State,  6 
Hnmpb.  88.  Less  particalarit7»  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
suspicions  against  an  individaal,  is  required  of  an  officer  who  makes  an 
ftnrest  without  warrant,  than  of  a  private  person.  The  suspicions  mast 
be  altogether  gronndless,  in  order  to  make  the  officer  liable  for  the  wrong- 
fnl  arrest.  See  Marsh  v.  Loader,  14  C.  B.  (n.  s.)  686;  Lawrence  e. 
Hedger,  3  Tannt.  14;  Bohan  v,  Sawin,  6  Cash.  281;  HoUey  v.  Mix,  8 
Wend.  850;  Bams  v.  Erfoea,  40  N.  7.  468;  Drennan  o.  People,  10  Bfich. 

188. 

*  PbiHpe  «•  T^U,  llJohns.  477;  Bespabllca  v.  Montgomery,  1  Teetes, 

4ia;  City  CoancO  «.  Payne,  2  Nott  &  McOord,  475;  Vandeveer  9.  Mat- 
tocks, 8  Ind.  479. 

«  See  Mitchell  v.  Lemon,  84  Md.  176,  in  which  it  was  held  thatOBS 
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The  oonstitutional  principle,  that  arrest  without  warrant 
k  permissible  only  in  oases  of  strict  public  necessitjt  is  very 
dearly  set  forth  in  a  case  from  the  Michigan  courts,  which 
proDoanoes  a  statute  of  that  State  unconstitutional,  in  that 
It  authorizes  the  recaption  without  warrant  and  imprison- 
ment of  a  convict,  who  is  charged  with  the  Tiolation  of  the 
conditions  of  his  pardon.  No  public  necessity  required 
this  summary  arrest  without  warrant;  and,  consequently, 
his  deprivation  of  liberty  had  not  been  procured  by  **  due 
process  of  law."^ 


Bbotioh  8£.  The  trial  of  tlie  aoeusedi 
36.  Trial  miiBt  be  speedy. 

87.  Trial  most  be  pabllc. 

88.  Aocnsed  entitled  to  comisel. 

89.  Indictment  by  grand  jury  or  by  information. 

40.  The  plea  of  defendant. 

41.  Trial  by  jnry^  Legal  jeopardy. 

§  35.  The  trial  of  the  accused.  —  <*No  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  except  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land."  One  who  has 
committed  a  crime  can  be  punished  by  man,  not  because 
he  has  violated  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  nature  (if  the 
two  systems  of  law  can  be  considered  distinguishable),  but 
because  he  has  broken  the  law  of  man.  In  order  that  a 
man  may  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his  life  or  liberty,  he 
must  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  human  laws,  and  the 

may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  who  was  found  violating  the  rales 
laid  down  by  the  city  board  of  health  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health.  In  Borronghs  v.  Bastman,  101  Mich.  419,  it  was  held 
that  ao  ordinance  did  not  contravene  the  constitutional  reqnirement  of 
"dne  process  of  law,"  which  authorized  poUoe  officers  to  arrest  with- 
oat  warrant  persons  who  were  violating  any  of  the  ordinances  in  their 
presence,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  offense  committed  did  not 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  see  contra,  State  «.  Hunter,  106 
A.  C»  « 96. 

'  F^ple  V.  Moore,  62  Mich.  496. 
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oonvictioD  must  be  secured  according  to  the  provisioDS  of 
these  laws.  If,  according  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  remedial  law»  one  charged  with  a  crime  is  not 
guilty  or  cannot  be  convicted  of  it,  he  stands  free  before 
the  law  notwithstanding  he  has  violated  tbeOod-given  rights 
of  others;  and  to  take  away  his  life  or  his  liberty  would  be 
as  much  an  infringement  of  his  constitutional  rights,  as 
would  a  like  deprivation  be  of  a  man  who  leads  a  strictly 
moral  life,  and  scrupulously  respects  the  natural  rights  of 
his  fellow-men.  A  man's  life,  liberty,  or  property  cannot 
be  taken  away,  except  by  due  process  of  law.  It  ia  not 
proposed  to  explain  all  the  rules  of  law  governing  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  criminal  prosecutions,  since  the 
object  of  the  present  outline  of  the  subject  is  simply  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  leading  constitutional  protections 
to  personal  liberty.  The  trial  must  be  conducted  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  rules  of  practice  and  the  law  of 
evidence,  in  order  that  a  conviction  may  lawfully  support  an 
imprisonment  for  crime.  But  these  rules  of  practice  and 
pleading  may  be  changed  by  the  legislature  to  any  extent, 
provided  the  constitutional  limitations  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned are  not  violated. 

As  already  explained,  a  temporary  confinement  of  one 
accused  of  crime  is  permissible,  in  fact  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  the  presence  of  the  alleged  criminal 
at  the  trial ;  for  in  cases  of  felony  no  one  can  be  tried  and 
convicted  in  his  absence,  even  though  his  absence  is  volun- 
tary.^ But  this  confinement  is  only  temporary,  and  can 
justifiably  continue  only  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  reasonably 

1  WlncheU  o.  State,  7  Cow.  625;  Maarer  v.  People,  48  N.  T.  1; 
Jacobs  0.  Cone,  5  Serg.  &  B.  836;  State  «.  Almao,  64  N.  C.  864;  Andrews 
0.  State,  2  Sneed,  650;  Jackson  v.  Commonwealth,  19  Qratt  656.  In  cap- 
ital cases,  the  record  must  show  affirmatively  that  the  accused  was  pres- 
ent throughout  the  trial,  and  particularly  when  the  verdict  is  brought  in 
and  sentence  pronounced.  Dougherty  o.  Commonwealth,  69  Pa.  St.  286. 
But  it  seems  that  the  accused  need  not  always  be  personally  present  at 
the  trial  for  misdemeanors.    Cooley  Const.  Lim.  890. 
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required  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prepare  the  case  of 
the  State  for  trial. 

§  36.  The  txial  most  be  speedy.  —  It  is^  therefore)  one  of 
the  constitutional  limitations  for  the  protection  of  personal 
liberty,  that  the  trial  be  speedy.  A  man  accused  of  a  crime 
18  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial,  not  merely  because  he  is  under 
a  personal  restraint,  but  also  because  his  reputation  is  under 
a  cloud,  as  long  as  the  criminal  accusation  remains  undis- 
posed of.  As  a  general  proposition ,  the  accused  is  entitled  to 
a  trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  or  after  the  accused  has  been  apprehended  ;  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  necessary  for  any  cause,  except  the 
fault  of  the  accused,  to  adjourn  the  court  without  bringing 
the  prisoner  to  trial,  in  ordinary  cases  he  would  then  be  en- 
titled to  bail,  although  originally  he  was  not.  This  is,  how- 
ever, largely  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  court.^  When 
the  prisoner  is  ready  for  trial,  the  solicitor  for  the  State  is 
not  entitled  to  delav,  unless  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he 
has  exercised  due  diligence,  yet,  for  some  cause,  the  short- 
ness of  time  or  the  absence  of  material  witnesses,  etc.,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  proceed  to  trial  .^  The  continuance  of 
cases  must  necessarily  be  largely  left  to  the  discretion  and 
good  f».ith  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  although  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  be  watchful  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
who  may  through  the  carelessness  or  malice  of  the  attorney 
for  the  State  be  kept  in  prison  inde6nitely  awaiting  a  trial. 
The  discretionary  character  of  the  duties  of  prosecuting, 
attorneys  furnishes  them  with  powerful  means  of  oppres- 

1  See  Ex  parte  Caplis,  6S  Miss.  868,  and  State  v.  Hodgson,  66  Vt.  184. 
In  the  latter  case  it  wouid  seem  that  a  law,  which  took  away  or  materlaUy 
reduced  the  discretion  of  the  court  In  granting  continnaDces  or  entering 
a  noUe  prosequi^  wonld  be  nnconstitntional.  The  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute in  qaestlon  were  designed  to  prevent  continuances  for  the  purpose  of 
delay,  and  to  insure  a  speedy  trial;  bat  the  court  held  that  they  did  not 
invade  the  province  of  the  court. 

*  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  Sll,  812. 
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sioD»  if  they  choose  to  employ  them,  and  they  are  too  often 
careless  and  indiflferent  to  the  suffering  they  oaose  to  the 
accasedi  and  too  frequently  ignore  his  legal  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  ^ 

§  37.  Trials  moat  be  pablic.  —  The  next  oonstitutionai 
requirement  is  that  the  trial  must  be  public*  The  object  of 
this  provision  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  secret  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  which  can  be  made  effective  instruments  for 
the  oppression  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  amount  of  publicity  in  criminal  trials  would 
satisfy  this  requirement  of  the  constitution.  It  would  not 
do  to  say  that  every  person  has  a  constitutional  right  to  at- 
tend every  criminal  trial,  whether  he  had  an  interest  in  the 
prosecution  or  not,  for  that  would  necessitate  the  con- 
struction for  judicial  purposes  of  a  much  larger  building 
than  is  really  needed  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
courts.  Then,  too,  since  this  constitutional  requirement 
was  established  for  the  protection  of  the  accused,  it 
would  not  be  violating  any  rights  of  his,  if  the  oourts 
should  be  closed,  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  which  great 
moral  turpitude  is  displayed,  to  those  who  are  drawn 
thither  by  no  real  interest  in  the  prosecution  or  the  ao* 
cused,  or  for  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  bat 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  prurient  curiosity.  The 
admission  of  such  persons  may  justly  be  considered  in- 
jurious to  the  public  morals,  and  not  at  all  required  9B 
a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  star  chambers. 
But,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  constitutional 
requirement  could  be  satisfied,  notwithstanding  the  public 
generally  is  excluded  from  attendance  upon  trials,  where 

1  While  I  am  writing,  an  accoost  of  a  meet  flagrant  case  of  offlnUU 
disrespect  of  private  rlfi^ts  of  this  character  has  come  to  my  ears.  In 
my  neighborhood  a  man  has  been  allowed  to  linger  in  jail  on  the  charge 
of  burglary,  for  many  days,  awaiting  his  preliminary  examination,  be- 
cause the  prosecuting  attorney  was  in  attendance  npon  political  picnics. 
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on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  case  public  morals  would 
likely  be  corrupted  by  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  human 
depravity,  still  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  present  public 
sentiment  in  America  is  opposed  to  any  exclusion  of  the 
public  from  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  criminal 
courts,  and  an  attempt  of  that  kind,  even  if  the  court  pos- 
sessed the  power  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  that 
seems  questionable,  would  raise  a  most  dangerous  storm 
of  public  indignation  against  the  offending  judge.  It 
is  only  through  the  action  of  the  legislature  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  impose  effectively  the  limitations  proposed. 
In  framing  these  limitations,  numerous  difficulties  would 
present  themselves;  and  it  would  finally  be  ascertained 
that  but  two  methods  were  feasible,  viz.:  either  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  witness  the  trial,  or  to  exclude  the  public 
altogether,  and  admit  only  the  officers  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  bar  and  jurors,  the  parties  to  the 
8oit,  witnesses,  and  others  who  are  personally  interested 
in  the  accused  or  the  subject  of  the  suit,  and  those  whose 
presence  is  requested  by  the  parties  to  the  cause.  Such  is 
believed  to  be  the  law  prevailing  in  Germany.^  Such  a 
provision  would  seem  to  make  the  trial  sufficiently  public 
in  order  to  protect  the  individual  against  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical prosecutions,  and  likewise  furnish  the  community 
with  abundant  means  for  enforcing  a  proper  administration 
of  the  courts. 

In  the  same  connection,  it  would  be  well,  in  carrying  out 
the  same  object,  to  exclude  the  reporters  of  the  ordinary 
newspapers.     While,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  preserva- 

1  The  writer  remembers  how,  on  one  occasion^  while  he  was  a  student 
of  the  law  at  the  UnlTersity  of  GK)ttingen,  he  was  bidden  to  leave  the 
criminal  coart,  because  the  case  about  to  be  tried  was  one  involving  deep 
Boial  tarpltode.  This  has  now  become  a  rather  common  practice  in 
Ibis  country;  especially  in  large  cities  like  New  York,  in  order  to  exclude 
minors  and  women,  who  are  drawn  thither  by  a  prurient  curiosity. 
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tioQ  and  publication  of  criminal  trials  and  statistics  are 
necessary  to  the  public  good,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  as 
a  protection  of  personal  liberty,  that  they  should  appear 
in  the  ordinary  public  print,  but  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  morals,  as  well  as  revoking  to  the  sensibilities  of 
any  one  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  refinement.  The  most 
enterprising  of  the  American  journals  of  the  larger  cities 
present  daily  to  their  reading  public  a  full  history  of  the 
criminal  doings  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  length  of  the 
reports  increases  with  the  nastiness  of  the  details.  The 
amount  of  moral  filth,  that  is  published  in  the  form  of 
reports  of  judicial  proceedings,  renders  the  daily  paper  un- 
fit to  be  brought  into  a  household  of  youths  and  maidens. 
There  is  greater  danger  of  the  corruption  of  the  public 
morals  through  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
criminal  courts,  than  through  the  permission  of  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  court.  Only  a  few  will  or  can 
avail  themselves  of  that  privilege,  whereas  thousands  get 
to  learn  through  the  press  of  the  disgusting  details  of  crime. 

§  38.  Accused  entitled  to  cotinsel.  —  The  State,  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  is  represented  by  a  solicitors  learned 
in  the  law,  and  unless  the  accused  was  likewise  represented 
by  legal  counsel,  he  would  usually  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
court  and  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  prosecution 
might  very  easily  be  converted  into  a  persecution.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  the  early  common  law 
of  England,  that  persons  accused  of  felonies  were  denied 
the  right  of  counsel,  the  very  cases  in  which  the  aid  of 
counsel  was  most  needed ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  present 
century  that  in  England  the  right  of  counsel  was  guaranteed 
to  all  persons  charged  with  crime.^     But  in  America  the 

1  Id  1836,  by  Stat.  6  and  7  Will.  IV..  ch.  114.  Before  this  date,  Engliah 
jarlsts  indulged  in  the  pleasing  fiction  that  the  judge  will  be  coonael 
for  the  prisoner.  '<  It  has  been  trnly  said  that,  in  criminal  cases,  jadges 
were  coansel  for  the  prisoners.    So,  undoabtedly,  they  were,  as  far  as 
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coQstitational  guaranty  of  the  right  of  ooansel  in  all  cases, 
both  criminal  and  civil,  is  aniversal,  and  this  has  been  the 
practice  back  to  an  early  day.  Not  only  is  it  provided  that 
prisoners  are  entitled  to  counsel  of  their  own  appointment, 
bat  it  is  DOW  within  the  power  of  any  judge  of  a  criminal 
court,  and  in  most  States  it  is  held  to  be  his  imperative 
duty,  to  appoint  counsel  to  defend  those  who  are  too  poor 
to  employ  counsel;  and  no  attorney  can  refuse  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  although  he  may  be  excused  by  the  court  on 
the  presentation  of  sufficient  reasons.^ 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  prisoner  is  allowed  the 
aid  of  counsel  during  the  tria],  but  until  the  prosecuting 
attorney  is  through  with  his '  inquisitorial  investigation  of 
the  prisoner,  and  has,  by  alternately  threatening,  coaxing, 
and  entrapping  the  accused  into  damaging  admissions,  pro- 
cured all  the  attainable  evidence  for  the  State,  he  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  counsel.  The  counsel  gains  access  to  his 
client  when  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
get  nothing  more  out  of  the  poor  prisoner,  who  finding  him- 
self perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
and  unable  to  act  or  to  speak  rationally  of  the  charge 
against  him,  will  make  his  innocence  appear  to  be  a  crime. 
Not  so  with  the  English  and  American  law.  From  the  very 
apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  he  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of 
counsel,  and  while  his  admissions,  freely  and  voluntarily 
made,  are  proper  evidence  to  establish  the  charge  against 
him,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all  the  officers  of  the  law,  with 

tbey  conld  be,  to  prevent  undae  prejudice,  to  guard  against  Improper  In- 
fluence being  excited  against  prisoners;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  go  further  than  this,  for  they  could  not  suggest  the  course  of  defense 
prifloners  ought  to  pursue;  for  Judges  only  saw  the  deposition  so  short 
a  time  before  the  accused  appeared  at  the  bar  of  their  country,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  act  fully  in  that  capacity.*'  Baron 
Ganrow  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury^  quoted  in  Ck>oley  Const.  Lim.  *882, 
n.  8. 

1  Wayne  Co.  v.  Waller,  60  Pa.  St.  99  (85  Am.  Bep.  68S);  Bacon  v. 
Wayne  Co.,  1  Mich.  461 ;  Vise  o.  Hamilton  Co.,  19  111.  18. 
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whom  he  may  oome  into  contact,  to  inform  him  that  lie 
need  not  under  any  circumstanoes  say  anything  that  might 
criminate  him.  Confessions  of  the  accosed,  procured  by 
promises  or  threats,  are  not  legal  testimony,  and  cannot  be 
introduced  in  support  of  the  case  for  the  State.^ 

§  89.  Indictment  by  grand  Jnry  or  by  infomiation.  — 

The  prevailing  criminal  procedure,  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  provides  in  cases  of 
felony  for  accusations  to  be  made  by  an  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury.'  But  these  are  matters  of  criminal  procedure 
that  are  subject  to  constant  change  by  the  legislature,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no  constitutional  limitation  would 
be  violated,  if  the  grand  jury  system  were  abolished.'  So, 
also,  the  form  of  the  indictment  may  be  very  minutely 
regulated  by  statute,  without  infringing  any  constitutional 
provision.^ 


1  Cknnmonweftltli  v.  Tftylor,  5  Cash.  606;  Oommonwealth  o.  Curtis,  97 
liasfl.  574;  Oommonwealth  v.  StartWant,  117  liass.  122;  Commonwealth 
V.  Mitchell,  117  Mass.  481;  People  v.  PhUUps,  42  N.  T.  800;  People  • 
McMahon,  15  N.  Y.  885;  State  v.  Gaiid,  10  N.  J.  168  (18  Am.  Dec  404) 
Commonwealth  v,  Harman,  4  Pa.  St  269;  State  «•  Bostick,  4  Harr.  568 
Thompson  o.  Commonwealth,  80  Gratt.  724;  State  «.  Boberts,  1  Dev 
859;  State  v.  Lowhorne,  66  N.  C.  588;  State  v.  Yaignenr,  5  BIch.  891 
Frain  v.  State,  40  Ga.  529;  State  9.  Garyey,  88  La.  Ann.  955  (86  An 
Bep.  188);  Boyd  v.  State,  8  Hnmph.  655;  Morehead  o.  State,  9  Hanph 
685;  Anstine  v.  State,  51  Dl.  886;  State  v.  Brockmao,  46  Mo.  566;  State 
0.  Staley,  14  Minn.  105. 

s  Iq  some  of  the  States  all  accusations  are  now  made  by  Informa- 
tion filed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  probably  in  all  of  the  States 
prosecntions  for  minor  misdemeanors  are  begun  by  Information. 

<  Kallock  V.  Superior  0>urt,56  Oa,839.  State  v.  Sureties  of  Krohas 
(Wyo),  84  P.  8;  In  re  Boulter  (Wyo.),  40  P.  520;  State  o.  Bates  (Utah), 
47  P.  78;  State  o.  Carrington  (Utah),  50  P.  526;  Hurtado  v.  People  of 
California,  110  U.  S.  516;  McNulty  v.  People  of  California,  149  U.  S.  645; 
Vincent  v.  People  of  California,  149  U.  S.  648.  Bat  the  United  States 
Constitution  requires  indictment  by  grand  jury  in  those  cases  in  wUeh 
it  was  required  at  common  law.  See  United  States  C^nst.,  Amend.,  art 
v.;  Bllenbecker  v.  Dlst  Court,  184  U.  S.  81. 

^  In  re  Erug,  79  Fed.  808. 
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§  40.  The  plea  of  defendant.  —  Acoording  to  the  early 
common  law,  it  was  thought  that  before  the  trial  oould 
proceed,  the  defendant  had  to  plead  to  the  indictment.  In 
treason,  petit  felony,  and  misdemeanors,  a  refusal  to  plead 
or  standing  mate,  was  equivalent  to  a  plea  of  guilty  and 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  as  if  the  prisoner  bad  been 
regularly  convicted.  But  in  all  other  cases,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  plea  entered,  before  judgment  could  be  pro- 
nounced; and  unless  the  defendant  could  be  compelled  to 
plead,  the  prosecution  would  fail.  It  was  the  custom  in 
such  cases  to  resort  to  tortures  of  the  most  horrible  kind  in 
order  to  compel  the  defendant  to  plead ;  and  where  the  re- 
fusal was  shown  to  be  through  obstinacy  or  a  design  to  frus- 
trate the  ends  of  justice,  and  not  because  of  some  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  (and  these  matters  were  determined  by 
a  jury  summoned  for  that  purpose),  the  court  would  pro- 
nounce the  terrible  sentence  of  *^ peine  fo^'te  et  dure.**  ^ 
But  at  the  present  day  the  necessity  of  a  voluntary  plea  to 
the  indictment  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  so  pressing, 
as  to  require  the  application  of  this  horrible  penalty. 
Respect  for  the  common  law  requirement  is  manifested 
only  by  the  court  ordering  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be 
entered,  whenever  the  prisoner  failed  or  refused  to  plead, 
and  the  trial  then  proceeds  to  the  end  as  if  he  had  volun- 
tarily pleaded. 

If  upon  arraignment,  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty,  it 
would  appear,  from  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  no  further  proof  need  be  required.     But,  strange 

1  Which  was  as  foUows :  "  That  the  prisoner  be  remaoded  to  the  prison 
Horn  whence  he  came;  and  pnt  Into  a  low  dark  chamber;  and  there  be 
laid  on  hSa  back,  on  the  bare  floor,  naked,  unless  where  decency  forbids ; 
that  there  be  placed  npon  his  body,  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  conid 
hear,  and  more;  that  he  haye  no  sustenance,  save  only,  on  the  first  day 
three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread ;  and,  on  the  second  day,  three  draughts 
of  standing  water,  that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door;  and  in  this 
sftoaUon  such  should  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  died,  or  (as 
aocfeiltly  the  judgment  ran)  till  he  answered."    4  Bl'.  Com.  428. 
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as  it  may  8eem»  there  have  been  cases  in  which  the  accused 
has  pleaded  guilty,  and  it  has  afterwards  been  discovered 
that  no  crime  had  been  committed.  A  tender  regard  for 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  would  suggest  the  reqoirement 
of  extraneous  evidence  to  prove  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  the  plea  of  guilty  be  admittted  only  to  connect  the 
prisoner  with  the  crime.  This  would  be  sufficient  precau- 
tion in  the  ordinary  criminal  cases,  but  in  capital  cases  it 
would  be  wise  to  authorize  a  refusal  of  all  pleas  of  guilty; 
for  a  mistake  in  such  cases  would  be  irremediable.^ 

If  the  plea  is  not  guilty ^  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
State  to  show  by  competent,  legal  evidence,  that  the  de- 
fendant has  committed  the  crime  wherewith  he  is  charged. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  tes- 
timony forms  a  part  of  a  public  record,  or  consists  of  the 
dying  declaration  of  the  murdered  man  in  a  case  of  homi- 
cide, which  are  made  exceptions  to  the  rule  by  the  neces- 
sities of  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  evidence  is  presented 
to  the  court  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  It  is  the  invari- 
able rule  of  the  criminal  law,  which  is  believed  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitutional  limitations,  that  the  testimony 
must  be  given  in  open  court  by  the  witnesses  orally,  so 
that  the  defendant  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  them.^ 

1  In  Strlngfellow  v.  State,  86  Miss.  155,  a  confession  of  murder  wis 
held  not  sufficient  to  warrant  conyiction,  unless  supported  by  other  eri- 
dence  showing  the  death  of  the  man  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
See,  also,  People  v.  Hennesy,  15  Wend.  147. 

^  Jackson  o.  Commonwealth,  19  Gratt.  656;  Johns  v.  State,  55  Md.850v 
State  V,  Thomas,  64  N.  C.  74;  Bell  v.  State,  2  Tex.  App.  216  (2S  Am.  Bep. 
429) ;  Goodman  v.  State,  Meigs,  197.  But  if  there  has  been  a  preliminary 
examination  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate,  or  a  previous  trial,  when  the 
defendant  had  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witness,  It  will  be 
allowable  to  make  use  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  examination  in  all 
cases  where  the  witness  is  since  deceased,  has  become  insane,  or  is  sick, 
or  is  kept  away  by  the  defendant.  Commonwealth  v,  Bichards,  18  Pick. 
434;  State  v.  Hooker,  17  Yt.  658;  Brown  v.  Commonwealth,  78  Pa.  Sk 
821;  Summons  v.  State,  5  Ohio  St.  825;  O'Brien  e.  Commonwealth,  6 
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According  to  English  and  American  law,  the  presumption 
of  innocence  of  the  accused,  until  that  presumption  is  over- 
thrown by  evidence  to  the  contrary,  is  generally  held  to 
require  the  prosecution  to  dissipate  every  reasonable  doubt 
before  the  defendant  can  be  justly  pronounced  guilty. 
But  this  principle  of  criminal  law  does  not  prevent  the 
legislature  from  declaring  by  statute  that  certain  facts 
when  proven  create  a  presumption  of  guilt,  or  shall  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  different  if  the  statute  created  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  from  the  proof  of  certain  facts.  Such  a 
conclusive  presumption  when  created  by  statute,  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  <<  due 
process  of  law.'** 

One  of  the  most  important  constitutional  requirements  in 
this  connection,  and  that  which  most  distinguishes  the  com- 
mon-law system  of  criminal  procedure  from  that  of  the 
European  continent,  is  that  the  accused  can  never  be  com- 
pelled to  criminate  himself  by  his  evidence.  Nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  testify  to  any  degree  whatever.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  he  is  compelled  to  answer  every  question 
that  is  propounded  to  him  by  the  presiding  judge.  In 
England  and  America  he  may  now  testify  in  his  own  behalf, 
but  the  privilege  of  remaining  silent  is  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  it  is  very  generally  held  to  be  error  for  the  State  to  com- 
ment on,  and  to  draw  adverse  inferences  from,  his  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  fair  play  requires  the 
State  to  convict  the  accused  without  the  aid  of  extorted 
confessions,  and  will  not  allow  such  criticisms  on  his  silence.^ 

Bash,  508;  Pope  v.  State,  22  Ark.  871 ;  Davis  o.  Stote,  17  Ala.  854;  Ken- 
dricks  V.  State^  10  Humph.  479;  People  o.  Marphy,  45  Cal.  187. 

I  State  V.  Beach,  147  Ind.  74;  State  v.  Anderson,  5  Wash.  St.  850  (81 
P. 969) ;  Floeck  v.  State  (Tex.  Cr.  App.),  80S.  W.  794;  Wooten  e.  SUte, 
28  Pla.  885;  People  o.  Cannon,  189  N.  Y.  82;  People  v.  Qulnn,  lb,; 
People  9.  Bartholf ,  lb. 

'  See  Commonwealth  v.  Bonner,  97   Mass.   587;   Commonwealth  v, 
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Bat  if  he  goes  apon  the  witness-stand,  while  he  still  has 
the  privilege  of  deciding  how  far  and  as  to  what  facts  he 
shall  testify,  and  may  refuse  to  answer  questions  which  may 
tend  to  criminate  him,  the  State  attorney  may  comment  on 
the  incompleteness  of  the  evidence  and  his  refusal  to  an- 
swer proper  questions.  Having  put  himself  upon  the  stand, 
very  little  weight  can  be  given  to  his  testimony,  if  he  does 
not  tell  the  whole  truth,  as  well  as  nothing  but  the  truth.^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  full  opportunity 
must  be  given  to  the  accused  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  the  State.  Without  such  an  opportunity,  the 
proceeding  would  be  only  ex  parte  J*  For  that  reason,  a 
State  statute  has  been  declared  to  be  unconstitutional, 
which  provides  that  the  jury  may  return  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  embezzlement,  on  an  indictment  which  charges  the  de- 
fendant with  larceny.' 

§  41.  Trial  by  Jury — Ijegal  JeopartSy.  —  All  prosecu- 
tions are  tried  at  common  law  by  a  jury,  and  in  some  of 
our  State  constitutions  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  ex- 
pressly guarauteed^  Where  the  right  is  guaranteed  with- 
out restriction,  it  means  a  common-law  trial  by  jury ;  and 

Morgaii,  107  Mus,  109;  Oommonweallh  «.  Nichols,  114  Mass.  2S5  (19 
Am.  Bep.  846);  Commonwealth  o.  Scott,  128  MaM.  839  (25  Am.  Bep.  87); 
State  0.  Cameron,  40  Vt.  655;  Brandon  o.  People,  42  N.  Y.  265;  Connors 
V.  Beople/so  N.  T.  240;  StOTer  v.  People,  56  N.  T.  816;  Devries  s. 
Phmips,  63  N.  C.  68;  Bird  v.  State,  60  Ga.  686;  Calkins  v.  State,  IS  Ohio 
St.  866;  Knowles  v.  People,  16  Mich.  408;  People  v.  Tyler,  86  Cal.  632. 
See,  eontrat  State  o.  Bartlett,  56*Me.  200 ;  State  o.  Lawrence,  67  Me.  875; 
State  V.  Cleaves,  59  Me.  298  (8  Am.  Bep.  422). 

1  State  V.  Ober,  62  N.  H.  459  (18  Am.  Bep.  88) ;  State  o.  Wentworth,  66 
Me.  284  (20  Am.  Bep.  688;  Connors  o.  People,  60  N.  Y.  240. 

>  In  re  Boberts  (Kan.  App.),  45  P.  942. 

*  Howland  o.  State,  68  N.  J.  L.  18. 

«  SUte  0.  Craig,  80  Me.  86;  State  v.  Pngsley,  76  Iowa,  742;  City  of 
Cieston  0.  Nye,  74  Iowa,  869;  Grand  Baplds  ft  I.  By.  Co.  v.  Sparrow,  86 
F.  210;  Jester  v.  State,  26  Tex.  App.  869;  Conners  o.  Bnrlington,  etc.,  By. 
Co.,  74  Iowa,  888;  Thomas  o.  Hilton  (Wash.),  17  P.  882;  State  v.  Got- 
trill,  81  W.  Va.  162. 
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where  at  common  law  certain  offenses  were  triable  by  the 
eoart  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the  jury  is  not  now  re- 
quired.^ Whether  In  the  absence  of  an  express  guaranty 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  it  could  be  abolished  by  the  legisla- 
ture, is  difficult  to  determine.  If  one  can  keep  his  judg- 
ment unbiased  by  the  prevailing  sentiment,  which  makes 
of  the  jury  '<  the  palladium  of  liberty/'  <'the  nation's 
cheap  defender/'  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  conclude 

1  What  are  tbe  common-law  cbaraotoristlos  of  a  jury  trial,  are  so  tally 
set  forth  and  explained  In  boolES  of  criminal  procedure,  that  any  state- 
ment of  them  in  this  connection  is  unnecessary.  State  v.  Churchill,  4S 
Aric.  486.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a  trial 
by  jttiy,  if  in  the  enforcement  of  city  ordinances^  Juries  are  not  required. 
State  9.  City  of  Topeka*  8S  Kan.  76;  Woag  v.  City  of  Astoria,  18  Oreg. 
588.  So,  also,  in  enforcing  the  subpoenas  of  the  United  States  Interstate 
Commission.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  o.  Brimson,  154  U.  S. 
447. 

U  Is  also  held  to  be  no  Tiolation  of  this  constltntional  provision  fOr 
the  statutes  to  authorize  the  defendants  in  criminal  caseS|  and  both 
parties  in  civil  suits,  to  waive  a  Jury,  and  try  the  case  before  a  judge 
alone.  Laverty  v.  State,  109  Ind.  217;  Warwick  v.  State,  47  Ark.  668; 
Moore  v.  State,  21  Tos.  App.  666;  Citisens  Gaslight  Co.  «•  Wakefield,  161 
Mass.  483. 

It  seems  that  where  the  offense  is  of  grave  import  a  statute  is  uncoa- 
Btituttonal,  which  does  not  provide  for  a  trial  by  jury;  as,  for  example, 
where  property  of  large  or  substantial  value  is  directed  to  be  condemaed 
or  destroyed,  because  it  was  used  in  violation  of  law.  This  ruling  was 
made  in  a  case  under  the  fishery  law  of  New  York,  which  provided  that 
vessels,  unlawfully  used  in  disturbing  oyster  beds,  shall  be  seized,  and 
eondemned  to  be  sold  in  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
out  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  law  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  trial  by  jury.  Colon  v.  Llsk,  168  N.  T. 
188;  afPg  8.  e,  43  N.  Y.  S.  864.  On  tbe  other  hand,  under  the  same  law, 
the  summary  destruction  of  fishing  nets  by  a  constable  or  peace  oflloer, 
when  found  on  or  near  the  shores  of  the  waters,  was  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional, even  though  there  has  been  no  judicial  condemnation  of  these 
contraband  articles,  with  or  without  a  jury.  Lawton  v.  Steele,  119  N.  Y. 
226;  t.c.  152  U.  S.  188. 

The  common  law  permitted  courts  to  commit  persons  for  contempt 
of  court,  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  leg- 
islature has  no  right  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  sum- 
marlly  for  contempt.  Hale  9.  State,  55  Ohio  St.  210;  In  re  McAdam,  54 
HaD,637. 
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that  the  jury  is  not  needed  to  make  the  trial  **  due  ppocess 
of  law;  ''  and  where  the  constitutional  elanse  reads  in  the 
alternative,  as  it  did  in  the  Magna  Charta^  **  bj  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  law/'  the  presumption 
becomes  irresistible  that  when  the  trial  by  jury  is  not  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  abolish 
the  jury  system  is  free  from  constitutional  restraint.  But 
in  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion  concerning  the 
sacredness  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  courts  should  pronounce  an  express  guar- 
anty to  be  unnecessary. 

But,  in  enforcing  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a  trial 
by  jury,  the  courts  recognize  the  full  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  conducting  trials 
by  jury,  as  long  as  the  right  itself  has  not  been  materially 
impaired  thereby.  It  is,  for  example,  permissible  for  tbe 
legislature  to  reduce  the  number  of  jurors  in  a  panel, 
whether  the  change  refers  to  the  grand  or  petit  juries.^ 

So,  likewise,  is  the  legislature  empowered  to  regulate 
and  change  the  grounds  of  challenge  to  jurors.' 

So,  also,  a  statute,  authorizing  struck  juries,  is  not  con- 
stitutionally objectionable,  because  it  is  a  privilege  of  which 
very  few  can  afford  to  avail  themselves.' 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unconstitutional,  if  there  was 
any  discrimination,  by  law  or  by  jury  commissioners,  in 
administering  the  law,  against  any  race  in  making  up  the 
list  of  jurors,  or  in  drawing  the  panels.^ 

1  State  V.  Bates  (Utoh),  47  P.  78;  State  «.  Thompson  (Utah),  50  P. 
409;  State  o.  Carrington  (Utah),  60  P.  526;  Fant  v.  Bachanan  (MLlss.)*  17 
So.  871.  Bat  see  eorUra^  as  to  grand  juries,  State  o.  Hartley  (Nev.)>  ^ 
P.  372. 

'  Spies  o.  People^  122  111.  1;  People  o.  Ah  Lee  Doon,  97  Cal.  171. 

s  Lommen  o.  Minneapolis  Gaslight  Co.,  65  Minn.  196. 

*  State  9.  Joseph,  45  La.  Ann.  008.  This  case  was  one  of  alleged  dis- 
erimination  against  the  colored  race  in  the  trial  of  a  colored  person.  It 
was  held  that  the  mere  absence  of  negroes  from  the  general  venire  did  not 
proye  unconstitutional  discrimination,  where  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
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The  last  constitutional  requirement  concerning  criminal 
trials  to  be  considered  is  that  which  declares  that  no  person 
shall  **  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb."  A  person  is  said  to  have  been  in 
legal  jeopardy  when  he  is  brought  before  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  for  trial,  on  a  charge  that  is  properly 
laid  before  the  court,  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  or  an 
information,  and  a  jury  has  been  impaneled  and  sworn  to 
try  him.  When  this  is  done,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
have  the  case  proceed  to  a  verdict,  and  if  the  prosecution 
should  be  dropped  by  the  entry  of  a  nolle  prosequi  against 
the  defendant's  will,  it  is.  of  the  same  effect  as  if  the  case 
had  ended  in  acquittal  of  the  defendant.  There  cannot  be 
any  second  proseeution  for  the  same  offense.^  But  if  the 
prosecution  should  fail  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the 
indictment,  or  for  want  of  jurisdiction  ,^  or  if  for  unavoidable 

names  of  ne^oes  were  excluded  from  the  general  venire  box,  from  which 
the  venire  was  drawn. 

1  Ck>mmonwealth  v.  Tack,  30  Pick.  866;  People  o.  Barrett,  2  Caines, 
804;  State  o.  Alman,  64  N.  C.  864;  Nolan  o.  State,  56  Qa.  681 ;  Grogan  o. 
Stftte,  44  Ala.  9;  State  «.  Connor,  6  Cold.  811 ;  Moonts  v.  State,  14  Ohio, 
295;  Baker  v.  State,  12  Ohio  St.  214;  State  v.  Cailendine,  8  lows,  288* 
Bat  see  State  9.  Champeaa,  58  Vt.  818  (86  Am.  Bep.  764),  in  which  a  nolle 
prosequi  at  this  stage  is  held  not  to  constitnte  a  bar  to  a  second  prosecu- 
tion. See,  generally,  as  to  what  oonstitutes  a  legal  Jeopardy:  State  o. 
Garrey,  42  Conn.  282;  People  o.  McGowan,  17  Wend.  886;  Commonwealth 
o.  Alderman,  4  Mass.  477;  State  v.  Little,  1  N.  H.  267;  Williams  «.  Com* 
monwealth,  2  Qratt.  568;  Hoffman  v.  State,  20  Md.  475;  State  «.  Spier,  1 
Bev.  491;  McFadden  v.  Commonwealth,  28  Pa.  St.  12;  State  «.  Ned,  7 
Port.  217;  Lee  o.  SUte,  26  Ark.  260  (7  Am.  Bep.  611);  0*Brian  o.  Com- 
monwealth, 9  Bosh,  888  (16  Am.  Bep.  715) ;  Price  v.  State,  19  Ohio,  428; 
Wright  V.  State,  5  Ind.  292;  State  v.  Nelson,  26  Ind.  866;  People  o.  Cook, 
10  Mich.  164;  State  v.  Green,  16  Iowa,  289;  People  o.  Webb,  28  Cal.  467; 
State  V,  Bichardson,  47  S.  C.  166.  A  civil  suit  after  criminal  prosecation 
does  not  constitute  a  second  jeopardy  in  the  constitutional  sense. 
State  o.  Boby,  142  Ind.  168. 

s  Commonwealth  v.  Bakeman,  106  Mass.  58;  Black  o.  State,  86  Ga. 
447;  Kohlbeimer  o.  State,  89  Miss.  548;  Mount  o.  Commonwealth,  2 
Duv.  98;  Gerard  o.  F^ple,  4  Bl.  868;  Commonwealth  v.  Goddard,  18 
Iffasfl.  456;  People  v.  Tylsr,  7  Mich.  161. 
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reasons,  the  court  has  to  adjourn  and  the  jary  be  discharged 
without  a  Terdict,^  as  when  the  death  of  a  judge  or  of  a  juror 
occurs,'  or  the  jury  is  unable,  after  a  reasonable  effort, 
to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  a  mistrial  has  to  be  ordered.* 
A  second  proseoution  may  also  be  instituted  when  a  ver- 
dict is  set  aside,  or  the  judgment  reversed,  on  the  ground  of 
error.* 

§  42.  Bi^t  of  appeal.  — In  the  English  criminal  law, 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  review  of  criminal 
convictions  by  the  higher  or  appellate  courts ;  the  only  relief 
from  an  unjust  verdict  being  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary of  the  government,  who  will  recommend  a  pardon 
by  the  Crown,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant  it.  In  this 
country,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  is  gener- 
erally  provided  for  in  criminal,  as  in  civil,  cases.  So  uni- 
versal is  this  provision  for  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  that 
there  is  a  manifest  disposition  to  claim  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  last  resort  as  an  inalienable  constitutional 
right.  But  the  cases,  in  which  the  claim  is  made,  that  any 
denial  or  limitation  of  the  right  of  appeal  is  a  violation  of 

1  See  United  States  o.  Perez,  9  Wheat.  579;  Commonwealth  «.  Boden, 
9  Mass.  194;  Hoffman  v.  State,  90  Hd.  426;  State  «.  Wiseman,  6S  H.  C. 
908;  State  o.  BatUe,  7  Ala.  959;  Taylor  «.  State,  85  Tex*  97;  Wright  «. 
SUte,  5  Ind.  990;  Price  v,  SUte,  86  Hise.  588,  The  result  is  tbe  same  If 
the  ad]oomment  without  a  verdict  is  ordered  with  the  express  or  implied 
consent  of  the  defendant.  Commonwealth  e.  Stowell,  9  Met.  579;  State 
V.  Slack,  5  Ala.  676. 

'  Nagent  v.  State,  4  Stew.  &  Port.  72;  Commonwealth  o.  Fells,  9 
Leigh,  620;  Mabalav.  Steto,  10  Terg.  689;  State  9.  Cnrtls,  5Hamph.  601; 
Hector  V.  State,  2  Mo.  166. 

*  People  e.  Qoodwin,  18  Johns.  187;  State  v.  Prince,  68  N.  C.  529; 
Lester  v.  State,  83  Ga.  829;  Moseley  ••  Stete,  88  Tex.  671;  State  v. 
Walker,  26  Ind.  846;  Commonwealth  v.  Olds,  5  Lit.  140;  I>obbins  «. 
State,  14  Ohio  St.  498;  Ex  parte  McLaughlin,  41  Cal.  211;  10  Am.  Bq>. 
272. 

*  See  State  «.  Lee,  10  B.  I.  494;  Casboms  «.  People,  18  Johns.  899; 
McKeeo.  People,  89  N.T.  989;  State  v.  NorfeU,  2  Terg.  94;  KendaUv. 
Stete,  65  Ala.  492;  Stete  v.  Bedman,  17  Iowa,  829. 
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the  oonstitntional  gnaranty  of  **  due  process  of  law,"  have 
generally  denied  the  claim,  and  maintained  that  a  right  of 
review  in  criminal  cases  by  an  appellate  ceart  *<  is  not  a  nec- 
essary element  of  due  process  of  law,  but  it  is  wholly 
within  the  discretion  of  each  State  to  refuse  it  or  grant  it 
on  any  terms."  ^ 


8BcnQM48. — Imprisonment  for  crime  »  Hard  labor  ^Gontrol  of  ooa- 

Tict  In  prison. 
48a.  — Convict  lease  system. 

§  48.  Imprisonment  for   crime  —  Hard  labor  —  Con- 
trol of  convicts  in  prison.  —  The  most  common  mode  of 
punishment  for  crime  at  the  present  day  is  confinement  in 
some  jail  or  penitentiary.     The  liberty  of  the  conyict  is 
thua  taken  away  for  a  specified  period,  the  length  of  which 
IS  graded  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense  committed. 
What  shall  be  the  proper  amount  of  imprisonment  to  be 
Imposed  as  a  reasonable  punishment  for  a  particular  crime 
is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion,  limited  only  by  the 
vague  and  uncertain  constitutional  limitation,  which  pro- 
hibits the  infliction  of  **  cruel  and  unusual  punishments." ' 
Within  the  walls  of  the  prison  the  convict  must  conduct 
himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  conform  his  actions  to 
the  ordinary  prison  regulations.     If  he  should  violate  any 
of  these  regulations,  he  may  be  subjected  to  an  appropriate 
panishment,  and  for  serious  cases  of  insubordination,  cor- 
poral   punishment  is  very  often  inflicted,  even    in   those 
States  in  which  the  whipping-post  has  been  abolished.* 

1  Andrews  «.  Swartz,  166  U.  8.  273;  Allen  v.  State  of  Georgia,  16S  U. 
8.  laS;  Sz  parte  Klnnebrew,  SS  Fed.  62.  But  see  contra^  In  re  Boberts 
(Kan.  App.)  46  P.  942. 

*  As  to  the  meaniog  of  this  Umltatlon,  see  arUe^  {{  11, 12. 

*  8ee  amUy  {18.  It  is  lawful  for  the  legislatare  to  provide  for  the 
isdactlon  In  the  term  of  service  as  a  reward  lor  good  condact,  and  tlUs 
provision  creates  In  the  cooTicts  a  vested  right,  which  cannot  be  tMktn 
away  by  subsequent  legislation.    In  re  Canfleld,  98  Mich.  644.    This  is, 
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For  minor  offensesy  it  is  asual  to  confine  the  oriminal  in 
thecoanty  jail,  and  the  punishment  consists  only  of  a  de^ 
privation  of  one's  liberty.  But  for  more  serious  and  graver 
offenses,  the  statutes  provide  for  the  incarceration  of  the 
convict  in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  is  required  to  perform 
hard  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  product  of 
his  labor  is  taken  by  the  State  in  payment  of  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  State  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  require  its  convicts  to  work  during 
their  confinement,  and  there  has  never  been  any  question 
raised  against  the  constitutionality  of  such  regulations.^ 
The  penitentiary  system  is  now  a  well  recognized  feature 
of  European  and  American  penology. 

§  43a.  Convict  lease  system.  —  An  interesting  question 
has  lately  arisen  in  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  State 
control  of  convicts.  In  many  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
stead of  confining  the  convict  at  hard  labor  within  the  walls  of 
the  penitentiary,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining and  controlling  them  within  the  penitentiary,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  leasing  the  convicts  to  certain  contractors 
to  be  worked  in  different  parts  of  theState,  usually  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  The  entire  control  of  the  convict  was 
transferred  to  the  lessee,  who  gave  bond  that  he  would  take 

Ukewlse,  the  case  with  the  provision  for  letting  conTicts  out  on  th^ 
parole,  in  the  discretion  of  the  prison  board,  and  their  snbsequent  dis- 
charge from  further  custody,  upon  their  continued  maintenance  of  their 
record  for  good  beharior  for  a  stated  period.  George  v.  People,  167 
m.  417. 

1  See  City  of  Topeka  v,  Boutwell,  58  Kan.  20,  where  the  question  was 
raised  but  decided  in  favor  of  the  regulations.  See,  also,  Bronk  «• 
Barckley,  18  App.  Dlv.  72;  48  N.  Y.  S.  400,  where  the  right  to  compel 
convicts  to  work  for  the  profit  of  the  State,  and  to  regulate,  limit  and 
control  snch  work,  was  not  only  conceded;  but  it  was  further  held 
thatj  where  the  managers  of  a  State  prison  had  made  a  contract  for 
convict  labor,  such  contract  cannot  be  impaired  by  subsequent  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  legislation,  limiting  or  prohibiting  such  convict 
labor. 
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care  and  guard  them,  and  promised  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the 
State  for  the  escape  of  each  convict.     The  frequency  of  the 
reports  of  heartless  cruelty  on  the  part  of  lessees  towards 
theconvicts,  prompted  by  avarice  and  greed,  and  rendered 
possible  by  the  most  limited  supervision  of  the  State,  has 
aroused  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  convict  lease 
system  in  some  of  these  States,  and  we  may  confidently 
expect  a  general  abolition  of  the  system  at  no  very  distant 
day.     Bat  it  is  still  profitable  to  consider  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law,  upon  which  the  convict  lease  system  is 
established.     In  Georgia,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
was  qaestioned,  but  sustained.    In  pronouncing  the  statute 
constitutional,  the  court  said:   **  In  the  exercise  of  its  sov« 
ereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
society,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  both  person  and  prop, 
perty,  the  penitentiary  system  of  punishment  was  estab- 
lished.    It  is  a  part  of  that  police  system  necessary,  as  our 
lawmakers  thought,  to  preserve  order,  peace  and  the  security 
of  society.    The  several  terms  of  these  convicts  fixed  by 
the  judgments  of  the  courts  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
simply  subject  their  persons  to  confinement,  and   to  such 
labor  as  the  authority  may  lawfully  designate.     The  sen- 
tence of  the  courts  under  a  violated  law  confers  upon   the 
State  this  power,  no  more;  the  power  to  restrain  their 
liberty  of  locomotion,  and  to  compel  labor  not  only  for 
the  purposes  of  health,  but  also  to  meet  partially  or  fully 
the  expenses  of  their  confinement.     The  confinement  neces- 
sarily involved  expenses  of  feeding,  clothing,  medical  atten- 
tion, guards,  etc.,  and  this  has  been  in  its  past  history  a 
grievous  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.     Surely 
it  was  competent  for  the  sovereign  to  relievo  itself  of  this 
burden  by  making  an  arrangement  with  any  person  to  take 
charge  of  these  convicts  and  confine  them  securely  to  labor 
in  conformity  with  the  judgments  against  them  for  a  time 
not  exceeding  their  terms  of  sentence.     It  was  a  transfcT 
by  the  State  to  the  lessee  of  the  control  and  labor  of  these 
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persons  in  oonsideration  that  they  would  feed,  clothe,  ren- 
der medical  aid  and  safely  keep  them  daring  a  fimitad 
period."  ^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  asa  general  proposi- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  express  constitutional  limitations  as 
to  the  place  of  imprisonment  and  labor,  the  convict  could 
be  confined  and  compelled  to  labor  in  any  place  within  the 
State,  and  in  fact  be  may  be  compelled  to  lead  a  migratory 
life,  going  from  place  to  place,  performing  the  labor  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  And  the  only  case 
in  which  such  a  disposition  of  the  convict  may  be  ques- 
tioned, would  be  where  this  law  was  made  to  apply  to  one, 
who  had  been  convicted  under  a  different  law,  the  terms  of 
which  allowed  or  required  the  sentence  to  provide  for  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary. 
A  convict  under  such  a  sentence  could  not,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  subsequent  statute,  be  taken  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary and  be  compelled  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  application  of  the  new  law  in  such  a  case  would  give  it 
a  retrospective  operation,  and  make  it  an  ex  post  ftieio  law. 
But  ordinary  constitutional  limitations  would  not  be  violated 
in  the  application  of  such  a  law  to  those  who  may  be  con- 
victed subsequently.  The  convict  lease  system  is  not  open 
to  constitutional  objection,  because  it  provides  for  the  eon- 
vict  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  porforming  labor 
wherever  be  is  required.  The  objectionable  feature  of  the 
syntem  is  the  transfer  to  private  persons,  as  a  vested  right, 
of  the  control  over  the  person  and  actions  of  the  convict. 
It  is  true  that  all  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  subject  to 
forfeiture  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  the  State  govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  society,  is  empowered  to 
declare  the  forfeiture  under  certain  constitutional  limita- 
tions. The  State  may  subject  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
convict  to  restraint,  but  it  cannot  delegate  this  power  of 

^  Georgia  Penitentiary  Oo.  v.  Nelms,  65  Oa.  499  fSS  Am.  Bap.  798). 
<  Holland  o.  State,  S8  Fla.  19S}  Gl^  of  Topeka^o.  Bontwell,  fiS  Kan,  M. 
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control  oyer  the  conyict^  any  more  than  it  can  delegate  to 
priyate  indiyiduals  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  police  powers. 
The  maxim,  delegatus  non  delegare  potest  finds  au  appropri- 
ate application,  in  this  connection.^  Certainly,  when  we 
consider  the  great  likelihood  of  cruel  treatment  brought 
about  by  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  lessees  of  the  cou- 
yiet,  personal  interest  outweighing  all  considerations  of 
humanity,  it  would  not  require  any  stretch  of  the  meaning 
of  words  to  declare  the  convict  lease  system  a  **  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  The  State  may  employ  its  convicts 
in  repairing  its  roads,  in  draining  swamp  lands,  and  carry- 
ing on  other  public  works ;  the  State  may  eyen  lease  the 
convicts  to  labor,  the  lessee  assuming  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  guarding  them,  provided  the  State  through  its 
officials  has  the  actual  custody  of  them ;  but  the  State  can- 
not surrender  them  to  the  custody  of  private  individuals. 
8ocb  a  system  resembles  slayery  too  much  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  free  State. 

'  It  |0  lield  in  Arfrmmms  tbat  the  lessee  of  the  State  penltentisry  esn- 
apt  tiire  out  tine  convicts  to  others.  Arkansas  Industrial  Co.  v.  Neel,  4S 
Ark.2SS. 
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Sbction  44.  Conflnement  for  inlectlons  aod  cootagions  dlaeasos. 

45.  Confinement  of  the  Insane. 

46.  Control  of  the  Insane  in  the  asylnm. 

47.  Punishment  of  the  criminal  insane. 

48.  Conflnement  of  habitual  drunkards. 

49.  Police  control  of  vagrants. 

50.  Police  regulation  of  mendicancy. 

61.  Police  supervision  of  habitual  criminals. 

62.  State  control  of  minors. 

§  44.  Conflnement  for  Infectiooa  and  contagloiis 
diaeagea.  —  The  right  of  the  State,  through  its  proper 
officer,  to  place  in  coDfinement  and  to  sabject  to  regular 
medical  treatment  those  who  are  suffering  from  some  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  public  would  be  exposed  if  they  were  permitted 
to  go  at  large,  is  so  free  from  doubt  that  it  has  been  rarely 
questioned.^  The  danger  to  the  public  health  is  a  sufficieut 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  police  power  in  restraint  of  the 
liberty  of  such  persons.  This  right  is  not  only  recognized 
in  cases  where  the  patient  would   otherwise   suffer  from 

1  Harrison  o.  Baltimore,  1  Gill,  264.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  it 
was  competent  for  the  health  ofBcer  to  send  to  the  hospital  persons  ob 
board  of  an  infected  vessel  who  have  the  infections  disease,  and  all 
others  on  board  who  may  be  liable  to  the  disease,  if  it  be  necessary,  in 
his  opinion,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  same  conclusion 
was  reached  as  to  the  constitnUonal  sanction  of  the  summary  detention 
and  disinfection,  by  order  of  the  State,  or  other  local  board  of  health,  of 
immigrants  and  others  who  may  be  lilcely  to  spread  contagions  and  inf  ec^ 
tioQS  diseases.  In  re  Smith,  84  Han,  465;  Minneapolis^  St.  F.  ft  S.  S. 
M.  By. «.  Milner,  57  Fed.  276;  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Navigation  a 
Vapeur  v.  State  Board  of  Health,  51  La.  Ann.  645. 
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neglect,  but  also  where  he  would  have  the  proper  atteDtion 
at  the  hands  of  his  relatiTes.  While  humanitarian  im- 
pulses would  prompt  such  interference  for  the  benefit  of 
the  homeless,  the  power  to  confine  and  to  subject  by  force 
to  medical  treatment  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease,  rests  upon  the.  danger  to  the 
public,  and  it  can  be  exercised,  even  to  the  extent  of  trans- 
porting to  a  common  hospital  or  lazaretto  those  who  are 
properly  cared  for  by  friends  and  relatiTes,  if  the  public 
safety  should  require  it.^ 

But   while  it  may  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  govern- 
mental   power    to    establish  hospitals    for    the  care  and 
medical    treatment  of    the    poor,  whatever    may   be  the 
character  of  the  disease  from  which  they  are    suffering, 
unless  their  disease  is  infectious,  their  attendance  at  the 
hospital  must  be   free   and  voluntary.      It  would  be  an 
unlawful  exercise  of  police  power,  if  government  officials 
should  attempt  to  confine  one  in  a  hospital  for    medical 
treatment,  whose  disease  did  not   render   him  dangerous 
to  the  public  health.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  move* 
ments  of  a  person  can  be  controlled,  who  is  in  the  delir* 
ium  of  fever,  or  is  temporarily  irrational  from  any  other 
cause;  but  such  restraint  is  permissible  only  because  his 
delirium  disables  him  from  acting  rationally   in  his  own 
behalf.     But  if  one,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  should  refuse  to  accept  medical  treatment  for  a 

1  Becently,  a  committee  of  the  New  York   Board  of  Health,  which 

liad  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  cases  of 

tobercalosia,  recommended  that  a  hospital  for  the  ezclnsive  treatment 

of  oonaiimptiyes,  be  established,  and  urged  that  legislation  be  sought, 

whereby  tnbercnlosis  may  be  treated  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  any  other 

oontagloQS  disease,  and  the   sufferers  from   this   deadly  disease  be 

isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.    The  Board  adopted  the  report  of 

Uie  eommittee  and  resolved  to  take   steps  to  carry  the   recommenda- 

tioiiB  of  the  committee.     Should  the  legislature  Indorse  this  view  of 

tobercalosis,  and  empower  the  boards  of  health  to  isolate  the  ▼ictim!^ 

of  this  disease,  there  la  no  room  for  quesUoning  the  constitutionality 

of  the  legislation. 
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disease  that  is  not  infectioas  or  eontagions,  while  poasiUyy 
Id  a  clear  case  of  beneficial  interferenoe  in  an  emergencj, 
no  exemplary  or  substantial  damages  could  be  recovered, 
it  would  nevertheless  be  an  unlawful  violation  of  the 
rights  of  personal  liberty  to  compel  him  to  submit  to 
treatment.  The  remote  or  contingent  danger  to  society 
from  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  by  his  children  would 
be  no  ground  for  interference.  The  danger  must  be  im- 
mediate. 

§  45.  The  confinement  of  the  insane. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  exercise  of  police 
power,  and  there  is  the  utmost  need  of  an  accurate  and 
exact  limitation  of  the  power  of  confinement.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  of  confinement  for  insanity,  it  is 
done  at  the  request  and  upon  the  application  of  some  loving 
friend  or  relative ;  the  parent  secures  the  confinement  of 
his  insane  child,  the  husband  that  of  his  demented  wife, 
ana  vice  versa;  and  no  doubt  in  comparatively  few  cases  is 
there  the  slightest  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  oppression 
in  the  procurement  of  the  confinement.  But  cases  of  the 
confinement  of  absolutely  sane  people,  through  the  prompt- 
ings of  greed  and  avarice,  or  through  hate  and  ignorance, 
do  occur,  even  now,  when  public  opinion  is  thoroughly 
aroused  on  the  subject,  and  they  occurred  quite  frequently 
in  England,  when  private,  insane  asylums  were  common.' 

Although  these  cases  of  unjust  confinement  are  probably 
infrequent,  perhaps  rare,  still  the  idea  of  the  forcible  con- 
finement in  an  insane  asylum  of  a  sane  person  is  so  horrible, 
and  the  natural  fear  is  so  great  that  the  number  of  such 
cases  is  underestimated,  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  procuring  accurate  statistical  knowledge  (that  fear  being 

1  It  has  been  held  in  California  that  the  bustness  of  malataialng  a 
private  asylum,  cannot  be  prohibited.  Bx  parte  Whttwell,  9S  Gal.  7Z*  I 
do  not  con««ider  this  a  very  reliable  precedent  lor  the  reascas  set  forth  at 

length  in  post,  §§  120  e<  ieq, 
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by  the  well-known  differences  of  opinion,  among 
medkal  experts  on  insanity,  wherever  a  case  oomes  ap  in 
our  coarta  for  the  adjodioation  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity 
of  some  one),  one  b  inclined,  without  hesitation,  to  demand 
the  rigorons  observance  of  the  legal  limitations  of  power 
over  the  insane,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
what  constitutional  limitations  there  are,  which  bear  npon 
this  qneetion.^ 

In  what  relation  does  the  insane  person  stand  to  the 
State?  It  must  be  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  State 
may  authorize  parents  and  relalives  to  confine  and  care  for 
the  insane  person,  but  primarily  the  duty  and  right  of  con- 
finement is  in  the  State.  **  This  relation  is  that  of  a  ward, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  his  guardian,  of  a  gnardian  who  has  no 
acquaintance  with  his  ward."  '  In  the  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  incident  to  this  relation  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, first,  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
confinement  would  be  justifiable,  and  the  grounds  upon 
whicb  forcible  confinement  can  be  sustained,  and  then  de- 
termine what  proceedings,  preliminary  to  confinement,  are 
raqaired  by  the  law  to  make  the  confinement  lawful. 

The  duty  of  the  State,  in  respect  to  its  insane  popula- 
tion, is  not'  confined  to  a  provision  of  the  means  of  con- 
finement, sufficient  to  protect  the  public  against  any 
violent  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  duty  of  the 
State  extends  further,  and  includes  the  provision  of  all 
the  means  known  to  science  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  the  diseased  mind.  This  aspect  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  is  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  recognized  by  the 
aathorities  and  public  opinion  in  some  of  the  States,  that 
the  statutes  impose  upon  the  State  asylums  the  duty  of 
receiving  all  voluntary  patients  for  medical  treatment,  upon 

^  For  a  earelul,  able,  and  elaborate  dlscuwion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Inaaoe,  and  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  them,  see  Judge  Coolej*8 
^Kliilon  in  the  case  of  Yandeosen  v.  Newcomer,  40  Mich.  90. 

*  IVefBce  to  Harrison's  Legislation  on  Insanity. 
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the  payment  of  the  proper  reasonable  fees,  and  retaining 
tbem  as  long  as  such  patients  desire  to  remain.  In  this 
respect  the  insane  asylum  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
public  as  the  hospital  does.  As  long  as  coercion  is  not 
employed,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power 
of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
lunatics,  except  the  legislative  discretion  and  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  State.  But  when  the  lunatic  is  subjected 
to  involuntary  restraint,  then  there  are  constitutional 
limitations  to  the  State's  power  of  control. 

If  the  lunatic  is  dangerous  to  the  community,  and  his 
confinement  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
public  from  his  violence,  one  does  not  need  to  go  farther 
for  a  reason  sufficient  to  justify  forcible  restraint.  The 
confinement  of  a  violent  lunatic  is  as  defensible  as  the 
punishment  of  a  criminal.  The  reason  for  both  police 
regulations  is  the  same,  viz. :  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

But  all  lunatics  are  not  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes 
maintained  by  theorists  that  insanity  is  always  dangerous  to 
the  public,  even  though  it  may  be  presently  of  a  mild  and 
apparently  harmless  character,  because  of  the  insane  pro- 
pensity for  doing  mischief,  and  the  reasonable  possibility 
of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  But  the  same 
might  be  said  of  every  rational  man  in  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  committing  a  crime.  Some  one  has  said,  all 
men  are  potential  murderers.  The  confinement  of  one  who 
is  liable  to  outbursts  of  passion  would  be  as  justifiable  as 
the  confinement  of  a  harmless  idiot,  whose  dementia  has 
never  assumed  a  violent  form,  and  is  not  likely  to  change 
in  the  future,  simply  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  of  his  becoming  dangerous. 

But  the  State,  in  respect  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  owes 

a  duty  to  these  unfortunate  people,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

The  demented  are  as  much  under  a  natural  disability  as 

minors  of  tender  age,  and  the  State  should  see  that  the 
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proper  care  is  taken   of    them.      The  position   has  been 
already  assumed  and  justified  that  the  State  may  make  pro- 
visions for  the  reception  and  cure  of  voluntary  patients, 
suffering  from  any  of  the  forms  of  dementia^  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  proper  authority  may  forcibly  restrain 
one  who  is  in  the  delirium  of  fever  and  subject  him  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  the  State  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  pro- 
vide for  the  involuntary  confinement  of  the  harmlessly  in- 
sane, in  order  that  the  proper  medical  treatment  may  be 
given,  and  a  cure  effected.   The  benefit  to  the  unfortunate  is 
a  safficient  justification  for  the  involuntary  confinement.  He 
is  not  a  rational  being,  and  cannot  judge  for  himself  what 
his  needs  are.    Judge  Cooley  says:  <<  An  insane  person, 
without  any  adjudication,^  may  also  lawfully  be  restrained 
of  his  liberty,  for  his  own  benefit,  either  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  him  against  a  tendency  to  suicide  or  to  stray 
away  from  those  who  would  care  for  him,  or   because  a 
proper  medical  treatment  requires  it."  '    If  the  possible 
cure  of  the  patient  be  the  only  ground  upon  which  a  harm- 
less lunatic  could  be  confined,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
clear  that  he  is  a  hopeless  case,  for  which  there  is  no  cure, 
he  becomes  entitled  to  his  liberty.     As  already  stated,  the 
mere  possibility  of   his   becoming  dangerous,  through  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  will  not  justify  his 
further  detention.     But  the  confinement  of  a  hopeless  case 
of  harmless  lunacy  may  be  continued,  where  the  lunacy  is 
80  grave  that  the  afflicted  person  is  unable  to  support  him- 
self or  to  take  ordinary  care  of  himself,  and  where  if  dis- 
charged he  will  become  a  burden  upon  the  public.     That 
manifestly   could   only  happen  where  the  lunatic  was  a 
pauper.     If  he  is  possessed  of  means,  and  his  friends  and 
relatives  are  willing  to  take  care  of  him  the  forcible  confine- 
ment cannot  be  justified.     These  points  are  so  clearly  sus- 

'  As  to  the  necessity  of  adjodlcatlon  in  my  case  of  conflnement  of  the 
insaoe,  see  po8t^  p.  12S  et  Btq, 
s  Cooley  on  Torts,  179. 
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tallied  by  reason  that  authorities  in  support  of  them  would 
not  be  necessarj,  if  they  could  be  found.^  The  difficulties, 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  confinement  of  the  insane,  arise 
only  when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, which  the  law  requires  to  justify  the  foreible 
restraint  of  an  insane  person. 

It  is  a  constitutional  provision  of  all  the  States,  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States,  that  *'  no  man  shall  be  deprijed 
of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  except  by  due  proooss  of 
law/'  There  must  be  a  judicial  examination  of  the  case, 
with  a  due  observance  of  all  the  constitutional  requirements 
in  respect  to  trials;  and  the  restraint  of  one's  liberty,  in 
order  to  be  lawful,  must  be  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  after  one  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  This  is  the 
general  rule.  The  imprisonment  of  a  criminal,  except  as 
preliminary  to  the  trial,  can  only  be  justified  when  it  rests 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Since  this  constitutional 
provision  is  general  and  sweeping  in  its  language,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  application  to  the  case  of  confinement 
of  the  insane,  and  we  would,  from  a  consideration  of  this 
constitutional  guaranty,  be  forced  to  conclude  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  temporary  confinement  of  the  dangerously 
insane,  no  confinement  of  that  class  of  people  would  be 
permissible,  except  when  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  judg- 
ment of  a  court,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  facts  and 
after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  person  charged 
with  insanity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  But  the  adjudi- 
cations and  State  legislation  do  not  seem  to  support  this 
position  altogether. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  every  man  for  his  own 
protection  may  restrain  the  violence  of  a  lunatic,  and  any 

1  The  opinion  of  Jadge  Cooley  in  Van  Deoaen  o.  Newconar,  40  llifili. 

90,  supports  them  in  the  main. 
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one  may,  at  least  temporarily,  place  any  lunatic  nnder  per- 
sonal restraint,  whose  going  at  large  is  dangerous  to  others.^ 
Bat  this  restraint  has  been  held  by  some  authorities  to  be 
justifiable  without  adjudication,  only  while  the  danger  con- 
tinues imminent,  or  as  preliminary  to  the  institution  of 
judicial  proceedings  by  which  a  judgment  for  permanent 
confinement  may  be  obtained.^  It  is  believed  that  no  court 
would  justify  a  permanent  confinement  of  an  insane  person 
at  the  instance  of  a  stranger  without  adjudication ;  and  in 
almost  all  of  the  States  the  statutes  provide  for  an  adjudi- 
cation of  the  question  of  insanity  in  respect  to  any  sup- 
posed lunatic  found  going  at  large  and  without  a  home,  and 
forbid  the  confinement  of  such  person,  except  after  judg- 
ment by  the  court.^  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  in 
tboee  States  the  permanent  confinement  of  an  alleged  in- 
sane person  cannot  be  justified  by  proof  of  his  insanity, 
not  even  of  his  dangerous  propensities,  where  the  confine- 
ment was  at  the  instance  of  a  stranger  or  an  officer  of  the 
law,  unless  it  be  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

But  where  the  confinement  is  on  the  request  of  relatives, 
vrhoee  natural  love  and  affection  would  ordinarily  be  ample 
protection  against  injustice  and  wrong,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  relax  the  constitutional  protection,  and  hold  that  rela- 
tives may  procure  the  lawful  confinement  of  the  insane, 
without  a  judicial  hearing,  provided  there  is  actual  insanity. 
The  cases  generally  hold  that  extra-judicial  confinement  at 
the  instance  of  relatives  is  lawful,  where  the  lunatic  is  harm- 
less, as  well  as  in  the  case  of  dangerous  lunacy,  and  it  would 

1  Colby  «.  Jackson,  12  N.  H.  526;  Brookshaw  v.  Hopkins,  Loft.  236; 
WilUams  «.  WUliams,  4  Thomp.  &  C.  '251;  Scott  «.  Wakem,  8  Fost.  & 
Vln.  828;  Lett  «.  Sweet,  88  Mich.  808. 

*  Colby  o.  Jackson,  12  N.  H.  526;  Matter  of  Oaks,  8  Law  Reporter, 
122;  Com.  v.  ELrkbride,  8  Brewst.  586.  See  Ayers  o.  BiuweU,  50  Hon, 
282;  Porter  v.  Bitch,  70  Conn.  285. 

'Harrison's  Legislation  on  Insanity;  Look  «•  Dean,  108  Mass.  116 
(il  Am.  Rep.  828). 
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appear  that  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion.^  If  the  objeo- 
tions  to  a  judicial  hearing  were  sustainable  at  all,  it  would 
seem  that,  in  these  cases  of  confinement  on  the  request  of 

1  See  Hinchmaa  v.  Blchie,  8  Law  Reporter  (n.  B.)f  180;  Van  Daeaen 
V.  Newcomer,  40  Mich.  90;  Fletcher  o.  Fletcher,  1  El.  ft  £1.  420;  I>eiiD7 
o.  Tyler,  8  Allen,  226;  Davis  o.  Merrill,  47  N.  H.  208;  Cooley  on  Torts, 
179;  Looko.  Dean,  108  Mass.  116  (11  Am.  Bep.  828);  Ayers  v.  Bassell, 
60  Han,  282.    In  many  of  the  States,  statutes  provide  for  the  intervention 
of   a  court  in  every  case  of  permanent  confinement,  to  the  extent  of 
requiring  the  physician's  certificate  of  insanity,  before  a  permanent  com- 
mitment may  be  made,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of   the  Judge, 
whether     the     person,    whose     commitment    is    Bought^     shall    be 
brought    before    him,    or    should    receive    notice    of    the    pending 
Inquiry    into     his    sanity,    notwithstanding    the    absence    from    the 
proceedings  of  the    ordinary   formalities  which   are   generally  held 
to  be  necessary  to  make  a  judicial  proceeding  **  due  process  of  law." 
Thus,  in  the  recent  case  of  Chavannes  «.  Priestley,  80  Iowa,  816,  It  was 
held  that  It  was  not  necessary  to  a  lawful  committal  that  an  insane  person 
should  be  present  and  be  heard  in  his  defense,  where  the  commissioners 
of  lunacy,  before  whom  the  inquiry  was  conducted,  upon  previous  Inquiry 
should  ascertain  that  such  notice  and  presence  would  be  Injurious  to  the 
insane  person.    The  court  say:  "Now  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  such  presence  could  not  with  safety  to  the  person  be  had,  nor 
could  such  a  hearing  with  safety  be  had  in  his  presence,  and  such  per- 
sons are  those  most  likely  to  need  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  they  must  be  deprived  of  them  If  there  is  a  constitutional  barrier  to 
these  proceedings  in  their  absence,  and  without  notice.    •    •    •    The 
aw  and  the  courts  are  so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  persons,  both  as  to 
liberty  and  property,  that  they  view  with  distrust  any  proceedings  that 
may  affect  such  rights  in  the  absence  of  notice,  and  to  our  minds  this 
same  jealousy  pervades  the  statute  in  question,  and  the  ruling  considers* 
tion  in  allowing  these  proceedings.  In  the  absence  of  the  party  and  with- 
out notice,  is  personal  to  him  and  designed  for  him.    It  is  not  a  case  in 
which  he  Is  adjudged  at  fault]or  In  default,  and  for  which  there  is  a  for- 
feiture of  liberty  or  property,  but  only  a  method  by  which  the  public  dis- 
charges its  duty  to  a  citizen.    •    •    «    The  law  contemplates  the  pres- 
ence of  a  person  whose  insanity  is  sought  to  be  established  in  all  cases 
except  where,  upon  inquiry,  It  is  made  to  appear  that  such  presence 
would  probably  be  injurious  to  the  person  or  attended  with  no  advantage 
to  him." 

In  Fant  v.  Buchanan  (Miss.),  17  So.  871,  it  was  held  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  '92  for  a  jury  of  six  in  inquests  of 
unacy,  did  not  violate  the  constitutional  requirement  of  <'  due  process 
of  law." 
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relativeSy  there  would  be  the  least  need  of  this  constitu- 
tional protection »  particularly  as  the  person  confined  can 
always,  by  his  own  application,  or  through  the  application 
of  any  one  who  may  be  interested  in  him,  have  his  case 
brought  before  a  court  for  a  judicial  hearing,  in  answer  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  it  may  be  that  he  needs  no 
further  protection.  But  there  is  still  some  room  for  the 
unlawful  exercise  of  this  power  of  control,  prompted  by 
cupidity  or  hate.  This  danger  may  be  extremely  limited, 
and  the  cases  of  intentional  confinement  of  sane  persons 
may  be  rare;  still  the  fact  that  they  have  occurred,  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing  before  the  court  after 
confinement,  as  well  as  the  explicit  declaration  of  the 
constitution  that  no  man's  liberty  can  be  restrained, 
except  by  due  process  of  law,  urge  us  to  oppose  the 
prevailing  opinion,  and  to  require  a  judicial  hearing  to 
justify  any  case  of  confinement,  except  where  an  imme- 
diately threatening  danger  renders  a  temporary  restraint 
of  the  insane  person  necessary,  as  a  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic er  to  himself.^ 

^  This  has  been  the  conclusion  of  the  Minnesota  courts  In  the  recent 
cases  of  State  v.  Billings^  55  Minn.  474,  and  State  ex  rel.  EeUy  o.  EU- 
bourne,  68  Minn.  820.    In  the  case  of  State  v.  Billings,  the  coart  say: 
**  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  due  process  of  law  requires  that  a  party 
shall  be  properly  brought  into  court,  and  that  he  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tonity,  vhen  there,  to  prove  any  fact  which,  according  to  the  consti- 
tatlon  and  the  usages  of  the  common  law,  would  be  a  protection  to  him 
or  to  his  property.    People  o.  Board  of  Supervisors,  70  N.  Y.  228.    Due 
process  of  law  requires  an  orderly  proceeding  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  citizen  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  to 
defend,  enforce,  and  protect  hU  rights.    A  hearing,  or  an  opportunity 
to  be   heard,  is  absolutely  essential.    <Due  process  of  law'  without 
theee  conditions  cannot  be  conceived.    Stewart  o.  Palmer,  74  N.  Y.  188. 
It  follows  that  any  method  of  procedure  which  a  legislature  may^  in  the 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  its  power,  see  fit  to  enact,  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  deprivation  of  a  person  of  his  lif e^  liberty,  or  property,  is  in 
no  sense  the  process  of  law  designated  and  imperatively  required  by  the 
oonstitotion.    And  while  the  State  should  take  charge  of  such  unfor- 
^$tea  as  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  others,  not  only  for  the 
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As  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  commitmeot  of  insane 
persons  to  asylums  and  the  deprivation  of  their  liberty,  the 

safety  of  the  pablic»  bat  for  their  own  amelloratloiiy  dae  regard  most  be 
had  to  the  forms  of  law  and  to  personal  rights.  To  the  person  charged 
with  being  Insane  to  a  degree  requiring  the  Interposition  of  the  aathor- 
Itles  and  the  restraint  provided  for,  there  most  be  given  notloe  of  the 
proceeding,  and  also  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  the  tribunal  which 
Is  to  pass  Judgment  upon  his  right  to  his  personal  liberty  In  the  future. 
There  must  be  a  trial  before  judgment  can  be  pronounced^  and  there  can 
be  no  proper  trial  unless  there  Is  guaranteed  the  right  to  produce  wit- 
nesses and  to  submit  evidence.  The  question  here  Is  not  whether  tiie 
tribunal  may  proceed  In  due  form  of  laWi  and  with  some  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  person  before  It,  but,  rather,  Is  the  right  to  have  it  so  pro- 
ceed absolutely  secured?  Any  statute  having  for  Its  object  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  Uberty  of  a  person  cannot  be  upheld  unless  this  right  Is 
secured,  for  the  object  may  be  attained  In  defiance  of  the  oonstttntioa, 
and  without  due  process  of  law. 

**  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  statute  In  question.  It  must  be  observed  at 
the  outset  that  private,  as  well  as  public,  hospitals  are  within  its  tems, 
and  for  this  reason,  If  for  no  other,  the  rights  of  the  cltlsen  should  be 
closely  guarded.  Section  17  requires  that  every  person  committed  to 
custody  as  Insane  must  be  so  committed  In  the  manner  thereafter  pre- 
scribed. Section  19  provides  that  whenever  the  probate  judge,  or,  la 
his  absence,  the  court  commissioner,  shall  receive  information  In  writing 
(the  form  being  given)  that  there  Is  an  Insane  person  In  his  county  need- 
Ing  care  and  treatment,  he  shall  Issue  what  is  called  a  *  commission  In 
lunacy '  (the  form  thereof  being  prescribed)  to  two  physicians,  styled 
'examiners  In  lunacy.'  This  section  permits  the  filing  of  an  informa* 
tlon  not  even  sworn  to  by  anybody.  That  It  has  opened  the  door  to 
wrong  and  Injustice — to  the  making  of  very  serious  and  unwarranted 
charges  against  others  by  wholly  irresponsible  and  evil-minded  persona — 
Is  evident,  although  the  method  of  Instituting  the  proceedings  does  not 
aHect  the  validity  of  the  act.  The  commission  directs  the  two  physicians 
designated,  who,  under  section  18,  must  now  possess  certain  qualliica- 
tlons,  to  *  examine '  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  certify  to  the  probate  Judge 
or  court  commissioner,  within  one  day  after  their  examination,  the 
result  thereof,  with  their  recommendation  as  to  the  special  action  neces- 
sary to  be  taken.  The  form  of  this  certificate  and  recommendation  Is 
laid  down  in  section  20.  This  certificate  must  be  duly  sworn  to  or 
affirmed  before  the  officer  Issuing  the  commission.  Section  21.  If 
(section  19)  the  examiners  certify  that  the  person  examined  Is  sane,  the 
case  shall  be  dismissed.  If  they  disagree,  the  officer  shall  call  other 
examiners,  or  take  further  testimony.  If  they  certlty  the  person  to  be 
insane,  and  a  proper  subject  for  commitment,  for  any  of  the  reasons 
specified  In  section  17,  It  Is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  visit  the 
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oonrts  have  assumed  the  power,  by  the  appointment  of 
guardians  or  committees,  to  take  charge  of  and  to  admin- 
alleged  insane  person,  or  toreqalre  him  to  be  brought  Into  court;  *  bat 
lie  shtll  cause  him  to  be  fully  Informed  of  the  proceedings  being  taken 
against  him.'  If  the  officer  deems  it  advisable,  he  may  eaU  other 
ezaminers,  or  take  further  testlmonyi  and  in  all  cases,  <  before  Issuing  a 
warrant  of  commitment,*  the  county  attorney  shall  be  informed,  and  it 
Is  made  his  duty  to  take  such  steps  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
tiie  rights  of  such  person.  If  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane,  and 
tliat  the  reason  for  his  commitment  is  sufficient,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  probate  judge  or  the  court  commissioner  approves  the  c^r- 
Uflcate  of  the  examiners,  and  issues  an  order  or  warrant  In  duplicate, 
eommitttng  him  to  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  State 
kospitals,  or  to  the  superintendent  or  keeper  of  any  private  hospital  or 
lustitation  for  the  insane,  which,  under  the  same  law,  has  been  duly 
noenaed.  This  order  or  warrant  may  be  executed  by  the  sheriff  or  by  a 
private  individual,  and  through  it  the  person  named  therein  is  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  keeper  to  whom  it  may  have  been 
directed.  There  are  some  other  provisions  in  respect  to  these  oommit- 
nents,  but  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  questions  now  before  us,  and 
we  now  reach  a  consideration  of  the  controlling  provisions  of  the 
■latQte.  The  commission  issues  to  the  examiners,  and  they  are  author- 
iaed  and  directed  to '  examine '  the  alleged  lunatic.  Their  examination 
|0  not  made  under  oath.  It  may  be  formal  or  informal,  as  they  choose, 
mad  the  person  under  examination  may  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that 
he  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  or  investigation.  The  examination  may  be 
at  any  place  where  the  subject  can  be  found,  or  at  a  place  convenient 
for  the  examiners.  It  may  be  public  or  private,  and,  judging  from  the 
iiaestionB  found  in  the  form  to  be  answered  by  the  examiners,  it  may 
conrist  simply  in  observing  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  in  making  inquiries 
ei  liim  or  of  his  acquaintances,  or,  for  that  matter,  accepting  common 
street  gossip.  •  •  •  When  this  examination,  of  which  the  subject 
seed  not  be  informed,  and  in  which  he  takes  no  part,  is  completed,  the 
examiners  are  required  to  make  a  verified  written  report  and  reoom- 
nendation,  and  on  this  the  officer  may  commit  without  any  other  or 
further  act,  except  that  he  must  see  the  subject,  either  in  or  out  of 
oourt,  informing  him  fully  of  the  proceedings,  and  must  also  notify  the 
eofunty  attorney  of  what  is  going  on.  Not  until  after  the  examination, 
report,  and  recommendation,  upon  which  the  officer  may  commit,  tf  he 
80  chooses,  need  there  be  any  notice  whatsoever  to  the  person  charged 
with  being  a  proper  subject  for  the  insane  asylum,  nor  need  the  county 
attomej  be  advised  of  the  proceeding.  If  personal  rights  are  of  any 
eoBseqnence,  and  if  they  need  protection  at  any  time,  such  notice  should 
precede  the  examination,  not  follow  it.  But,  aside  from  this  serious 
defect   in   the   law,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  provision  which 
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ister  the  estates  of  such  persoas.  The  power  of  tiie 
courts,  to  exercise  this  control  of  the  property  of  a  lunatic, 
cannot  be  seriously  or  successfully  contested.^ 

Generally,  the  asylums  are  State  institutions ;  but  private 
asylums  are  still  permitted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  authorities,  and  subject  to  the  regulations,  prescribed 
by  law,  as  to  the  character  and  furnishings  of  the  buildings, 
the  provisions  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the  patients, 
and  the  inspection  of  the  establishments  by  the  Commis- 

assures  to  the  accused  a  trial  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  notice, 
under  the  forms  of  law;  no  proTision  which  guaranties  to  him  a  Jadiciil 
investigation  and  a  determination  as  to  his  sanity.  The  oiBcer  before 
whom  the  inquiry  is  pending  is  nowhere  required  to  conduct  his  ezam- 
inatlon  with  the  least  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  person  charged  with 
being  insane, —  hU  right  to  exercise  his  faculties  without  unwarranted 
restraint,  and  to  foUow  any  lawful  avocation  for  the  support  of  life. 
Nor  is  the  officer  obliged  to  hear  a  particle  of  testimony,  although  he 
is  at  liberty  so  to  do.  The  accused  or  the  county  attorney  might  appear 
before  him  with  an  army  of  volunteer  witnesses;  but  if  their  testimony 
was  received  or  heard,  or  if  there  was  the  slightest  approach  to  atrltl, 
it  would  be  through  the  grace  of  the  officer,  not  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  the  person  whose  personal  liberty  is  jeopardized  by  the  proceeding. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  what  every  honorable  and  humane  officer  would 
do  when  a  case  was  before  him,  but  of  what  the  statute  wiU  permit  an 
officer  to  do.  Further  examination  of  this  enactment  need  not  be  made, 
for  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  its  invalidity,  and  to  indicate  what 
outrages  might  be  perpetrated  under  it.  The  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  that  authorized  by  this  statute  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  person  named  may  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  In  aUowtng  it  to 
be  done  without  first  having  a  judicial  investigation  to  ascertain  whether 
the  charges  made  against  him  are  true;  not  in  committing  him  to  the 
hospital,  but  in  doing  it  without  first  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  We  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enactment  of  the 
sections  referred  to  is  unconstitutional,  because  they  aUow  and  sanction 
a  denial  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  deprivation  of  personal 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law." 

1  But  see  Blder  o.  Began,  114  Cal.  667.  In  this  case,  the  statute 
authorised,  in  the  event  of  the  hopeless  Insanity  of  husband  or  wife, 
the  sane  spouse,  on  the  order  of  the  probate  court,  after  due  notice  to 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  insane  person,  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  home- 
stead. The  statute  was  declared  to  be  constitutional,  and  not  a  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
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.  iioners  in  Lunacy  or  other  officials,  who  are  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  asylums  and  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Indeed,  in  one  California  case,  the  right  to  maintain  a 
private  asylum  for  the  insane  was  recognized  as  protected 
by  oonstitutional  limitations  from  unreasonable  and  arbi- 
trary regulations.^ 

§  46.  Control  of  the  Insane  In  the  asylum.  —  Another 
important  question  is,  how  far  the  keepers  of  an  insane 
person  may  inflict  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  control. 
When  one  is  confined  in  an  asylum,  on  account  of  insanity, 
the  very  mental  helplessness  would  prompt  a  humanitarian 
method  of  treatment,  as  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a  cure, 
and  the  keepers  should  be  severely  punished  for  every  act 
of  cruelty,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  But  still  every 
one  will  recognize  the  necessity  at  times  for  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  not  only  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
order  and  good  government  in  the  asylum,  but  also  for  the 
good  of  the  inmates.  Because  one  is  insane,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  is  not  influenced  in  his  actions 
by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  and, 
when  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  necessary,  it  is  justi- 
fiable. But  there  is  so  great  an  opportunity  for  cruel 
treatment,  without  any  means  of  redress  or  prevention, 
that  the  most  stringent  rules  for  the  government  and 
inspection  of  asylums  should  be  established  and  enforced. 
But  within  these  limitations  any  mode  of  reasonable  pun- 
ishment, even  corporal  punishment,  is  probably  justifiable 
on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

§  47.  Punishment  of  the  criminal  insane.  —  It  is  prob- 
ably the  rule  of  law  in  every  civilized  country,  that  no  in- 
sane man  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  hence  can  not  be 
punished  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a  crime.  The  ground 
for  this  exception  to  criminal  responsibility  is,  that  there 

1  Ex  parte  Whltwell,  98  Cal.  278. 
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must  be  a  criminal  iatent,  in  order  that  the  act  may  oonatU 
tute  a  crime,  and  that  an  insane  person  cannot  do  an  in- 
tentional wrong.  Insanity,  when  it  is  proven  to  hare 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  offense  was  committed,  oon- 
stitutes  a  good  defense,  and  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
an  acquittal.  If  the  person  is  still  insane,  he  can  be  con. 
fined  in  an  asylum,  until  his  mental  health  is  restored,  when 
he  will  be  entitled  to  his  release,  like  any  other  insane  per- 
son. In  some  of  the  States,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  raises  a  prima 
facie  presumption  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  acquittal,  which 
will  authorize  his  commitment  to  an  asylum,  without  fur- 
ther judicial  investigation.  Other  State  statutes  provide 
for  his  detention,  until  it  can  be  ascertained  by  a  special 
examination  whether  the  insanity  still  continues.  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  plain  that  his  reason  is  restored ,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  liberty.  If  his  confinement  was  intention- 
ally continued  after  his  restoration  to  reason,  it  would 
practically  be  a  punishment  for  the  offense  or  wrong.  Mr. 
Cooley  says:  **  It  is  not  possible  constitutionally  to  provide 
that  one  shall  be  imprisoned  as  an  insane  person,  who  can 
show  that  he  is  not  insane  at  all.''  ^  This  is  very  true,  bat 
I  will  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  the  confinement  of  the  criminal  insane  after 
restoration  to  sanity,  as  a  punishment  for  the  offense  which 
was  committed  under  the  influence  of  insanity.  The  chief 
objection  to  be  met  in  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  insane  persons  for  the  crime  or  wrong  which 
they  have  committed,  lies  in  the  commonly  accepted  doc- 
trine, that  a  criminal  intent,  which  an  insane  person  is  not 
capable  of  harboring,  constitutes  the  essential  element  of  a 
crime.  Without  the  intent  to  do  wrong  there  can  be  no 
crime.  But  that  is  merely  an  assumption,  which  rests  upon 
a  fallacy  in  respect  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  State 

1  Underwood  v.  People,  32  Mich.  1 ;  Cooley  on  Torts,  US,  n.  2. 
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punishes  for  crime,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
as  a  controlling  principle,  is  practically  abn^ted  by  divid- 
ing criminal  intent  into  actual  and  premitned.  It  is  f  onnd 
on  applying  the  rule  to  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life, 
that  it  does  not  fulfill  all  the  demands  of  society ;  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle  would  exclude  from  the  list  of 
crimes  very  many  offenses,  which  the  general  welfare  re- 
quires to  be  punished.  A  man,  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
heat  of  passion,  slays  another.  The  provocation  enabled 
the  animal  passions  in  him  to  fetter  and  blind  the  reason, 
and  without  any  exercise  of  will,  if  by  will  we  mean  a 
rational  determination,  these  passions,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree and  duration  from  the  irresistible  impulse  of  insanity, 
urged  him  on  to  the  commission  of  an  act,  which  no  one  so 
bitterly  regrets  as  he  does  himself,  after  his  mental  equi- 
librium has  been  restored.  Where  is  the  criminal  intent  in 
most  cases  of  manslaughter?  We  are  told  that  the  law  will 
presume  an  intent  from  the  unlawful  act. 

A  man  becomes  intoxicated  with  drink,  and  thus  bereft 
of  his  reason  he  commits  a  crime.  Momentarily  he  is  as 
much  a  non  compos  mentis  as  the  permanently  insane.  But 
be  is  neverthless  punished  for  his  wrongful  act ;  and  we  are 
told,  in  response  to  our  inquiry  after  the  criminal  intent, 
that  the  law  will  again  presume  it  from  the  act;  for  by 
intoxication  he  has  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  and  can  not  be  permitted  to  prove  bis 
drunkenness,  in  order  to  claim  exemption  from  criminal 
responsibility.  A  man  handles  a  fire-arm  or  some  other 
dangerous  machine  or  implement  with  such  gross  negligence 
that  the  lives  of  all  around  are  endangered,  and  one  or  more 
are  killed.  The  law,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States,  makes 
the  homicide  a  crime,  and  punishes  it  as  one  grade  of  man- 
slanghter,  and  very  rightly.  But  where  is  the  criminal 
intent?    By  the  very  description  of  the  act,  all  criminal 

intent  is  necessarily  excluded.     It  is  negligence,  which  is 

nan/shed  as  a  crime. 
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Now  these  cases  of  presumed  intent  are  recognized  as 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  requires  an  actual  intent  to  do 
wrong  in  order  to  constitute  a  crime,  because  it  is  felt  that 
something  in  the  way  of  punishment  must  be  inflicted  to 
prevent  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  such  wrongs,  even 
though  there  is  involved  in  the  commission  of  them  no 
willful  or  intentional  infraction  of  right. 

The  idea,  that  the  intent  was  a  necessary  element  of  a 
crime,  was  derived  from  the  conception  of  a  wrong  in  the 
realms  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  is  but  an  outcome  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  will.  When  a  man  has  the  power  to  dis- 
tinguish and  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  and  inten- 
tionally does  a  wrong  thing,  he  is  then  guilty  of  immorality, 
and  if  the  act  is  forbidden  by  law,  of  a  crime ;  and  punish- 
ment ought  to  follow  as  a  just  retribution  for  the'  wrongful 
act.  But  if  a  man  cannot,  from  any  uncontrollable  cause, 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  or  if  the  act  is  an 
accident,  and  he  does  harm  to  his  neighbor,  not  having 
rationally  determined  to  do  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be 
wrong,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  moral  wrong,  nor  of  a  crime. 
If  the  human  punishment  of  crimes  rested  upon  the  same 
grounds,  and  proceeded  upon  the  same  principles,  on 
which,  as  we  are  told,  the  God  of  the  Universe  metes 
out  a  just  retribution  for  the  infractions  of  His  laws, 
then  clearly  there  can  be  no  punishment  of  wrongful 
acts,  as  crimes,  where  there  is  no  moral  responsibility. 
But  the  punishment  of  crimes  does  not  rest  upon  the  same 
grounds  and  principles.  The  human  infliction  of  punish- 
ment is  an  exercise  of  police  powev  and  there  is  no 
better  settled  rule  than  that  the  police  power  of  a  State 
must  be  confined  to  those  remedies  and  regulations  which 
the  safety,  or  at  least  the  welfare,  of  the  public  de- 
mands. We  punish  crimes,  not  because  the  criminals 
deserve  punishment,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  further 
commission  of  the  crime  by  the  same  persons  and  by 
others,  by  creating  the  fear  of  punishment,  as  the  con- 
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sequence  of  the  wrongful  act.  A  man,  laboring  under 
an  insane  propensity  to  kill  his  fellowman,  is  as  dan- 
gerous, indeed  he  is  more  dangerous,  than  the  man 
who,  for  gain,  or  under  the  influence  of  his  aroused 
passions,  is  likely  to  kill  another.  The  insane  person  is 
more  dangerous,  because  the  same  influences  are  not  at 
work  on  him,  as  would  have  weight  with  a  rational,  but  evil 
disposed  person.  And  this  circumstance  would  no  doubt 
require  special  and  peculiar  regulation  for  the  punishment 
of  the  insane,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  public,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  harmful  actions  of  the 
lunatic.  If,  therefore,  the  protection  to  the  public  be  the 
real  object  of  the  legal  punishment  of  crimes,  it  would  be  as 
lawful  to  punish  an  insane  person  for  his  wrongful  acts  as 
one  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  The 
lunatic  can  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the 
fear  of  punishment,  and  he  can  be  prevented  in  large  meas- 
ure from  doing  wrong  by  subjecting  him  to  the  fear  of 
punishment.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  lunatics 
are  controlled  in  the  asylums.  It  would  be  no  more  uncon- 
stitutional to  punish  a  lunatic  outside  of  the  asylum. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  insane 
to  the  criminal  law  will  be  adopted  at  an  early  day,  if  at 
all ;  for  the  moral  aspect  of  punishment  has  too  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  public.^  But  if  its  adoption  were  possible,  it 
would  reduce  to  a  large  extent  the  number  of  crimes  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  under  the  influence  of 
an  insanity,  which  has  never  been  manifested  before  the 
wrongful  occurrence,  and  has,  immediately  thereafter,  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

1  So  strong  an  influence  has  tbis  theory  oyer  the  public  mind  that  in  a 
lale  number  of  the  J^arth  American  BeffieWf  a  writer  attempts  to  prove 
the  *' certainty  of  endless  punishment"  for  the  violation  of  Ood's  laws, 
by  showing  inter  aUa  that  even  human  laws  are  retributive  and  not  cor- 
leetfve,  that  a  criminal  is  punished  for  the  vindication  of  a  broken  law, 
juid  not  that  crime  may  be  prevented.    See  vol.  140|  p.  154. 
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§  48.  Confinement  of  habitaal  drankards.  —  It  is  the 
policy  of  some  States,  notably  New  York,  to  establish  asy- 
lams  for  the  inebriate,  where  habitaal  drunkards  are  re- 
oeivedand  subjected  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  which 
is  calculated  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease  of  drinking,  4s 
it  is  claimed  to  be.  A  large  part  of  human  suffering  is  the 
almost  direct  result  of  drunkenness,  and  it  is  certainly  to  the 
interest  of  society  to  reduce  this  evil  as  much  as  possible. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  inebriate  asylums 
can,  therefore,  be  lawfully  undertaken  by  the  State.  The 
only  difficult  constitutional  question,  arising  in  this  connec- 
tion, refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  may  employ 
force  in  subjecting  the  drunkard  to  the  correcting  influences 
of  the  asylum.  Voluntary  patients  can,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived and  retained  as  long  as  they  consent  to  remain. 
But  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  remain  any  longer  than 
they  desire,  even  though  they  have,  upon  entering  the 
asylum,  signed  an  agreement  to  remain  for  a  specified 
time,  and  tjie  time  has  not  expired.^  The  statutes  might 
authorize  the  involuntary  commitment  of  inebriates,  who 
are  so  lost  to  self-control  that  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor  amounts  to  a  species  of  insanity,  called  dipsomania.' 
But  if  the  habit  of  drunkenness  is  not  so  great  as  to  deprive 
the  individual  of  his  rational  faculties,  the  State  has  no 
right  to  commit  him  to  the  asylum  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  reform,  no  more  than  the  State  is  authorized  to 
forcibly  subject  to  medical  and  surgical  treatment  one  who 
is  suffering  from  some  innocuous  disease.  If  the  individual 
is  rational,  the  only  case  in  which  forcible  restraint  would 
be  justifiable,  would  be  where  the  habit  of  drunkenness, 
combined  with  ungovernable  fiery  passions,  makes  the  in- 
dividual a  source  of  imminent  danger.  Every  community 
has  at  least  one  such  character,  a  passionate  drunkard,  who 

^  Hatter  of  Baker,  29  How.  Pr.  4S6. 
'  Blatter  of  James,  30  How.  Pr.  446. 
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terrorizes  over  wife  and  cbildreOy  subjects  them  to  crael 
treatment,  and  is  a  freqaent  cause  of  street  brawls,  con- 
stantly breaking  the  peace  and  threatening  the  quiet  and 
safety  of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
commit  such  a  person  to  the  inebriate  asylum,  even  where 
there  has  been  no  overt  violation  of  the  law,  cannot  be 
questioned.  A  man  may  be  said  to  have  a  natural  right  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquor  as  much  as  he  pleases,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  he  does  not  do  or  threaten  positive  harm 
to  others.^  Where,  from  a  combination  of  facts  or  circum- 
stances, his  drunkenness  does  directly  produce  injury  to 
others,  —  whether  they  be  near  relatives,  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  the  community  at  large,  —  the  State  can  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  such  as  are  in  danger  of  harm,  and 
forcibly  commit  the  drunkard  to  the  inebriate  asylum.'  It 
may  be  said  that  any  form  of  drunkenness  produces  harm 
to  others,  in  that  it  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  individual  to 
pauperism  and  throw  upon  the  public  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting him  and  his  family.  But  that  is  not  a  proximate 
consequence  of  the  act,  and  no  more  makes  the  act  of 
dmnkenness  a  wrong  against  the  public  or  the  family  than 
would  be  habits  of  improvidence  and  extravagance.  For  a 
poor  man,  intoxication  is  an  extravagant  habit.  The  State 
can  only  interfere  when  the  injury  to  others  is  a  proximate 

1  Bat  see  Com.  v.  Morrlssey,  157  MasB.  471. 

*'  In  State  v.  ^yan,  70  Wis.  676,  the  coart,  qaoting  this  section  of  this 
book  with  approval,  holds  that  a  statute  of  Wisconsin  —  which  provides 
that  *'any  person  charged  with  being  a  common  drunkard  stiall  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  a  judge  for  trial,  and  If  conyicted  shall  be 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  an  asylum  "  —  is  unconstitutional^  because 
Its  enforcement  deprives  a  person  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  In  Wisconsin  Keeley  Institute  Co.  v,  Milwaukee  County,  95  Wis.  158, 
tke  same  court  held  that  the  statutory  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
habttual  drunkards  in  private  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  counties, 
where  the  drunkard  has  not  the  means  of  paying  for  the  treatment,  was 
OBConstitntional,  in  that  it  imposed  upon  the  counties  a  tax  for  the  ben- 
eUt  of  private  individuals  who  were  not  the  legitimate  objects  of  pubUc 
charity. 
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and  direct  result  of  the  act  of  drunkeDness,  as,  for  examploy 
where  the  drunkard  was  of  a  passionate  nature,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  beating  those  about  him  while  in  this  drunken 
frenzy.  This  is  a  direct  and  proximate  consequence,  and 
the  liability  to  this  injury  would  be  sufficient  ground  for 
the  interference  of  the  State.  But  in  all  of  these  cases  of 
forcible  restraint  of  inebriates,  the  restraint  is  unlawful, 
except  temporarily  to  avert  a  threatening  injury  to  others, 
unless  it  rests  upon  the  judgment  of  a  court,  rendered  after 
a  full  hearing  of  the  cause.  The  commitment  on  ex  parte 
affidavits  would  be  in  violation  of  the  general  constitutional 
provision,  that  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
except  by  due  process  of  law.^ 

§  49.  Police  control  of  vagrants.  — The  vagrant  has  been 
very  appropriately  described  as  the  chrysalis  of  every 
species  of  criminal.  A  wanderer  through  the  land,  with- 
out home  ties,  idle,  and  without  apparent  means  of  support, 
what  but  criminality  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  person? 
If  vagrancy  could  be  successfully  combated,  if  every  one 
was  engaged  in  some  lawful  calling,  the  infractions  of  the 
law  would  be  reduced  to  a  surprisingly  small  number ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  effort  is  so  generally 
made  to  suppress  vagrancy.  The  remedy  is  purely  statu- 
tory, as  it  was  not  an  offense  against  the  common  law. 
The  statutes  are  usually  very  explicit  as  to  what  constitutes 
vagrancy,  and  a  summary  proceeding  for  conviction,  before 
a  magistrate  and  without  a  jury,  is  usually  provided,  and 
the  ordinary  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail. 

The  provisions  of  the  State  statutes  on  the  subject  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance,  and  usually  set  forth  the  same  acts 
as  falling  within  the  definition  of  vagrancy.  Webster  de- 
fines a  vagrant  or  vagabond  to  be  <<  one  who  wanders  from 

1  Matter  of  Janes,  80  How.  Pr.  446. 
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town  to  town,  or  place  to  place,  having  no  certain  dwelling, 
or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  asually  without  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood." In  the  old  English  statutes,  they  are  described  as 
being  **  such  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  sleep  on  the  day, 
and  haunt  customable  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  routs 
about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  nor  whither 
they  go/'  The  English,  and  some  of  the  American  stat- 
utes, have  stated  very  minutely  what  offenses  are  to  be  in- 
cluded under  vagrancy.  But,  apart  from  those  acts  which 
would  fall  precisely  under  Mr.  Webster's  definition,  the 
acts  enumerated  in  the  statutes  in  themselves  constitute  dis- 
tinct offenses  against  public  peace,  morality,  and  decency, 
and  should  not  be  classified  with  vagrancy,  properly  so- 
called.  Thus,  for  example,  an  indecent  exposure  of  one's 
person  on  the  highway,  a  boisterous  and  disorderly  parade 
of  one's  self  by  a  comipon  prostitute,  pretending  to  tell 
fortunes  and  practicing  other  deceptions  upon  the  public, 
and  other  like  acts,  are  distinct  offenses  against  the  public, 
and  the  only  apparent  object  of  incorporating  them  into 
the  vagrant  act  is  to  secure  convictions  of  these  offenses 
by  the  summary  proceeding  created  by  the  act.^  Mr. 
Webster's  definition  will  therefore  include  all  acts  that  can 
legitimately  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  vagrancy. 
What  is  the  tortious  element  in  the  act  of  vagrancy  ?  Is 
it  the  act  of  listlessly  wandering  about  the  country,  in 
America  called  ^Hramping?"  Or  is  it  idleness  without 
visible  means  of  support?  Or  is  it  both  combined?  Of 
course,  the  language  of  the  particular  statute,  under  which 
the  proceeding  for  conviction  is  instituted,  will  determine 
the  precise  offense  in  that  special  case,  but  the  offense  is 
usually  defined  as  above.  If  one  does  anything  which  di- 
rectly produces  an  injury  to  the  community,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  be  can  be  prevented  by  appropriate  legislation. 
While  an  idler  running  about  the  country  is  injurious  to  the 

i  See  2  Broom  &  Hadley^s  Com.  467,  463. 
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State  indirectly,  in  that  such  a  person  Is  not  a  prodaoer, 
still  it  woald  not  be  claimed  that  he  was  thus  inflicting  so 
direct  an  injury  upon  the  community  as  to  subject  him  to 
the  possibility  of  punishment.  A  man  has  a  legal  right 
to  live  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  if  he  chooses,  provided 
he  does  not,  in  so  living,  violate  some  clear  and  well  de- 
fined duty  to  the  State.  To  produce  something  is  not  one 
of  those  duties,  nor  is  it  to  have  a  fixed  permanent  home. 
But  it  is  a  duty  of  the  individual  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  prevent  his 
becoming  a  public  burden.  If,  therefore,  he  has  sufiicient 
means  of  support,  a  man  may  spend  his  whole  life  in  idle- 
ness and  wandering  from  place  to  place.  The  gist  of  the 
offense,  therefore,  is  the  doing  of  these  things,  when  one  has 
no  visible  means  of  support,  thus  threatening  to  become  a 
public  burden.  The  statutes  generally  make  use  of  the 
words,  *<  without  visible  means  of  support.''  What  is 
meant  by  <<  visible  means?"  Is  it  a  man's  duty  to  the 
public  to  make  his  means  of  support  visible,  or  else  subject 
himself  to  summary  punishment?  Is  it  not  rather  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  show  affirmatively  that  this  <«  tramp  "  is 
without  means  of  support,  and  not  simply  prove  that  his 
means  of  support  are  not  apparent  ?  Such  would  be  a  fair 
deduction  by  analogy  from  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  other  offenses.  But  the  very  difficulty,  in  prov- 
ing affirmatively  that  a  man  has  no  means  of  support,  is,  no 
doubt,  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  this  departure  from  the 
general  rule  in  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof,  and  for  con- 
fining the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  proof  that  the  person 
charged  with  vagrancy  is  without  visible  means  of  support, 
and  throwing  upon  the  individual  the  burden  of  proving 
his  ability  to  provide  for  his  wants. 

An  equally  difficult  question  is,  what  amount  and  kind 

of  evidence  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  prima  facie  cbm 

of  invisibility  of  the  means  of  support?    If  a  man  is  found 

supporting  himself  in  his  journeying<s  by  means  of  begging, 
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no  doubt  that  would  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  not 
having  proper  means  of  support.  But  suppose  it  cannot  be 
proven  that  be  begs.  Will  the  tattered  and  otherwise  dilap- 
idated condition  of  his  attire  be  considered  evidence  of  a 
want  of  means?  The  man  may  be  a  miser,  possessed  of 
abundant  means,  which  he  hoards  to  his  own  injury.  Has 
he  not  a  right  to  be  miserly,  and  to  wear  old  clothes  as  long 
as  he  conforms  to  the  requirement  of  decency,  and  may  he 
not,  thus  clad,  indulge  in  a  desire  to  wander  from  place  to 
place?  Most  certainly.  He  is  harming  no  one,  provided 
he  pays  for  all  that  he  gets,  and  it  would  be  a  plain  violation 
of  his  right  of  liberty,  if  he  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
Tainrancy ,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  expend  his  means  in 
the  purchase  of  fine  linen.  Or  will  the  lack  of  money  be 
evidence  that  he  has  no  visible  means  of  support?  In  the 
first  place  how  can  that  be  ascertained  ?  Has  the  State  a 
right  to  search  a  man's  pockets  in  order  to  confirm  a  sus- 
picion that  he  has  no  means  of  support?  And  even  if  such 
m  search  was  lawful,  or  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
without  money  was  established  in  some  other  way,  the  lack 
of  money  would  be  no  absolute  proof  of  a  want  of  means. 
Again,  a  man  may  have  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  yet  have  no  lawful  means  of  support.  And  if  he  is 
strongly  suspected  of  being  a  criminal,  he  is  very  likely  to 
be  arrested  as  a  vagrant.  Indeed,  the  vagrant  act  is 
apecially  intended  to  reach  this  class  of  idlers,  as  a  means  of 
controlling  them  and  ridding  the  country  of  their  injurious 
presence.  But  there  is  no  crime  charged  against  them. 
They  are  usually  arrested  on  mere  suspicion  of  being, 
either  concerned  in  a  crime  recently  committed,  or  then 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  some  crime.  That  suspicion 
may  rest  upon  former  conviction  for  crime,  or  upon  the 
presumptions  of  association,  or  the  police  officer  may  rely 
upon  his  ability  to  trace  the  lines  of  criminality  upon  the 
face  of  the  supposed  offender.  But  in  every  case,  where 
(here  is  no  overt  criminal  act,  an  arrest  for  vagrancy  is 
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based  upon  the  suspicion  of  the  officer,  and  it  is  too  often 
unsupported  by  any  reasonably  satisfactory  evidence.  It  is 
true  that  very  few  cases  of  unjust  arrests,  i.  e.,  of  innocent 
persons,  for  vagrancy  occur  in  the  criminal  practice ;  but 
with  this  mode  of  proceeding  it  is  quite  possible  that  such 
may  occur.  Moreover,  the  whole  method  of  proceeding  is 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  constitutional  provisions  that 
a  man  shall  be  convicted  before  punishment,  after  proof  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  by  direct  testimony ,  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  presumption  of  innocence,  which  the  law  accords 
to  every  one  charged  with  a  violation  of  its  provisions.  In 
trials  for  vagrancy,  the  entire  process  is  changed,  and  men 
are  convicted  on  not  much  more  than  suspicion,  unless  they 
remove  it,  to  employ  the  language  of  the  English  statute, 
by  **  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves."  It  reminds 
one  of  the  police  regulation  of  Germany,  which  provides 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  person  at  an  inn  or  boarding- 
house,  the  landlord  is  required  to  report  the  arrival  to  the 
police,  with  an  account  of  one's  age,  religion,  nationality, 
former  residence,  proposed  length  of  stay,  and  place  of 
destination.  Every  one  is  thus  required  to  <<  give  a  good 
account  of  ''  himself,  and  the  regulation  is  not  confined  in 
its  operations  to  suspicious  characters.  Whatever  may  be 
the  theoretical  and  technical  objections,  to  which  the 
vagrancy  laws  are  exposed,  and  although  the  arrest  by  mis- 
take of  one  who  did  not  properly  come  under  the  definition 
of  a  vagrant  would  possibly  subject  the  officer  of  the  law  to 
liability  for  false  imprisonment,  the  arrest  is  usually  made 
of  one  who  may,  for  a  number  of  the  statutory  reasons,  be 
charged  with  vagrancy,  and  no  contest  arises  out  of  the 
arrest.  But  if  the  defendant  should  refuse  to  give  testi- 
mony in  defense^  and  ask  for  an  acquittal  on  tho  ground 
that  the  State  had  failed  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case 
against  him,  unless  the  statute  provided  that  a  want  of  law- 
ful means  of  support  is  sufficiently  proved  by  facts  which 
otherwise  would  create  a  bare  suspicion  of  impecuniosity, 
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the  defendant  would  be  entitled  to  a  discharge.  Punish- 
ment for  vagrancy  is  constitutional,  provided  the  offense  is 
proven,  and  conviction  secured  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
And  since  the  summary  conviction  deprives  one  of  the 
common-law  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  prosecutions  should 
and  must  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limitation  of  the 
statute. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  vagrancy  laws  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  courts,  although  in  none  of  the  cases  does  it 
appear  that  the  court  considered  the  view  of  the  question 
here  presented.     The  discussion  cannot  be  more  fitly  closed 
than  by  the  following  quotation  from  an  opinion  of  Judge 
Sutherland,  of  the  New  York  judiciary :  <<  These  statutes 
declaring  a  certain  class  or  description  of  persons  vagrants, 
and  authorizing  their  conviction  and  punishment  as  such, 
as  well  as  certain  statutes  declaring  a  certain  class  or  de- 
scription of  persons  to  be  disorderly  persons,  and  author- 
izing their  arrest  as  such,  are  in  fact  rather  in  the  nature  of 
public  regulations  to  prevent  crime  and  public  charges  and 
burdens,  than  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  criminal  laws,  pro- 
hibiting and  punishing  an  act  or  acts  as  a  crime  or  crimes. 
If  the  condition  of  a  person  brings  him  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  either  of  the  statutes  declaring  what  persons  shall 
be  esteemed  vagrants,  he  may  be  convicted  and  imprisoned, 
whether  such  a  condition  is  his   misfortune  or  his  fault. 
His  individual  liberty  must  yield  to  the  public  necessity  or 
the  public  good ;  but  nothing  but  public  necessity  or  the 
public  good  can  justify  these  statutes,  and  the  summary 
conviction  without  a  jury,  in  derogation  of  the  common 
law,   authorized  by  them.     They  are  constitutional,  but 
should  be  construed  strictly  and  executed  carefully  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.     Their  description  of  persons 
who  shall  be  deemed  vagrants  is  necessarily  vague  and  un- 
certain,  giving  to   the  magistrate  in  their  execution  an 
almost  unchecked  opportunity  for  arbitrary  oppression  or 
careless  cruelty.    The  main  object  or  purpose  of  the  stat- 
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ates  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  magistrate 
should  be  careful  to  see,  before  convicting,  that  the  person 
charged  with  being  a  vagrant  is  shown,  either  by  his  or  her 
confession,  or  by  competent  testimony,  to  come  exactly 
within  the  description  of  one  of  the  statutes/*  ^ 

A  recent  curious  attempt,  to  regulate  the  criminal  dais 
by  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  was  an  ordinance  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  which  forbade  anyone  **  knowingly  to  as- 
sociate with  persons  having  the  reputation  of  being  thieves, 
burglars,  pickpockets,  pigeon-droppers,  bawds»  prostitates 
or  lewd  women,  or  gamblers  or  any  other  person,  for  tiie 
purpose  or  with  the  intent  to  agree,  conspire,  combine  or 
confederate,  first,  to  commit  any  offense,  or  second,  to 
cheat  or  defraud  any  person  of  any  money  or  property/' 
etc.  The  ordinance  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  in 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  right  of  personal 
liberty.  The  court  say :  '*  It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  the 
legislature  may  forbid  one  to  associate  with  certain  classes 
of  persons  of  unsavory  or  malodorous  reputations,  by  the 
same  token  it  may  dictate  who  the  associates  of  any  one 
may  be.  *  *  '  *  We  deny  the  power  of  any  legislatiTe 
body  in  this  country  to  choose  for  our  citizens  who  their 
associates  shall  be.  And  as  to  that  portion  of  the  eighth 
clause  which  usee  the  words  <  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
intent  to  agree,  conspire,  combine  or  confederate,  first  to 
commit  any  offense,'  etc.,  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that 
human  laws  and  human  agencies  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  able,  without  some 
overt  act  done,  to  discern  and  determine  by  what  intent  or 
purpose  the  human  heart  is  actuated.  So  that,  did  we  con- 
cede the  validity  of  the  former  portion  of  the  eighth  clause, 
which  we  do  not,  still  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  for 
human  laws  to  punish  or  even  to  forbid,  inproper  intoo- 

^  People  V.  Forbes^  4  Park.  611.  See,  also,  in  afflrmanoe  ol  the  coa- 
Btitntionality  of  Tagrant  law,  People  v,  Phmips,  1  Park.  96;  People  «• 
Qimy,  4  Park.  616 ;  State  o.  Maawy,  1  McMoU,  Ml. 
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tions  or  purposes;  for  with  mere  gailty  intention,  uncoD- 
Bected  with  overt  act  or  oatward  manifestation,  the  law  has 
BO  concern/'  ^ 

§  50.  Police  regalatlon  of    mendloaney.  —  Somewhat 
nkin  to  the  evil  of  vagranoy,  and  growing  out  of  it,  is  com- 
mon  and  public  mendicancy.     The  instincts  of  humanity 
urge  us  to  relieve  our  fellow-creatures  from  actual  suffer- 
ingy  even  though  we  fully  recognize  in  the  majority  of  such 
oases  that  the  want  is  the  natural  consequence  of  vices,  or 
the  punishment  which  nature  imposes  for  the  violation  of 
her  laws.     It  would  be  unwise  for  State  regulation  to  pro- 
hibit obedience  to  this  natural  instinct  to  proffer  assistance 
to  Baffering  humanity.^    Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
absolute  right  of  the  possessors  of  property  to  bestow  it  as 
alms  upon  others,  and  no  rightful  law  can  be  enacted  to 
prohibit  such  a  transfer  of  property.     It  certainly  could 
not   be  enforced.     But  while  we  recognize  the  ennobling 
influence  of  the  practice  of  philantbrohy,  as  well  as  the 
imnaediate  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  recipient  of  charity,  it 
must    be  conceded    that    unscientific  philanthropy,  more 
especially  when  it  takes  the  form  of  indiscriminate  alms- 
giTiDg,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Beggars  increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  means  pro- 
vided for  their  relief.     Simply  providing  for  their  immedi- 
ate virants  will  not  reduce  the  number.     On  the  contrary 
their  number  is  on  the  increase.     State  regulation  of  charity 
is  therefore  necessary,  and  is  certainly  constitutional.     A 
sound  philanthropy  would  call    for  the  support  of  those 
who  cannot  from  mental  or  physical   deficiencies  provide 
themselves  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  include  even 
those  who  in  their  old  age  are  exposed  to  want  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lavish  gratification  of  their  vices  and  passions. 

1  Bz   parte   Smith,  135  Mo.  223.    8c«,  to  the  same  eflBect,  on 
ocdlasoee.  City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Boche,  12S  Mo.  Ml. 

*  The  religious  aspect  of  the  goestion  is  not  considered  here. 
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But  all  charity  institutions  should  be  so  conducted  that 
every  one,  coming  in  contact  with  them,  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  work.  Poor-houses  should  not  be  made  too  invit- 
ing in  their  appointments.  After  providing  properly  for 
the  really  helpless,  it  would  then  be  fit  and  proper  for  the 
State  to  prohibit  all  begging  upon  the  streets  and  in  public 
resorts.  Those  who  are  legitimate  subjects  of  charity 
should  be  required  to  apply  to  the  public  authorities.  All 
others  should  be  sent  to  the  jail  or  work-house,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  conceded  thai 
the  State  cannot  prohibit  the  practice  of  private  philaoo 
thropy,  but  it  can  prohibit  public  and  professional  begging, 
and,  under  the  vagrant  laws,  punish  those  who  practice  it. 
In  the  New  England  States,  the  English  system  of  making 
paupers  charges  upon  the  towns,  in  which  they  reside,  has 
with  certain  statutory  modifications  been  retained  or  estab- 
lished. One  would  suppose  that  no  one  would  question  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  modify  its  poor  laws  at  pleasure. 
But  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  has  been  so  well  grounded 
in  American  Constitutional  Law,  that  in  a  recent  case  in 
Vermont,  it  was  gravely  contended  that  a  pauper  has  a 
vested  right  in  the  existing  statutory  provisions  for  his 
support,  which  could  not  be  changed  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. But  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  has  held 
that  <<  a  pauper  has  no  vested  right  in  respect  to  how  or 
where  he  shall  be  supported,  nor  has  a  town  a  vested  right 
to  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  supporting  any  particular 
pauper,"  ^ 

§  51.  Police   supervision  of  habitual   criminals. — A 

very  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  police  in  all  civilised 

1  Town  of  Crafstboro  o.  Town  of  Greensboro,  66  Vt.  5S6.  See,  also, 
on  the  New  England  Poor  Laws,  Woroealer  9.  Bast  MontpeUer,  61  Vt. 
189;  Lewiston  v.  N.  Yarmouth,  6  Qreenl.  66;  Ooshen  «.  Richmond,  4 
Allen,  468;  Bridge  water  9.  Plymonth,  97  Mass.  882;  Bndlcott  9.  Hopkin- 
ton,  186  Mass.  621;  Cambridge  9.  Boston,  180  Mass.  867;  Goshen  9. 
Stonington,  4  Conn.  209  (10  Am.  Dec.  121). 
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coQDtries  is  the  supervisioD  and  control  of  the  oriminal 
clasBes,  even  when  there  are  no  specific  charges  of  crime 
lodged  against  them.  A  suspicious  character  appears  in 
some  city,  and  is  discovered  bj  the  police  detectives.  He 
bears  upon  his  countenance  the  indelible  stamp  of  criminal 
propensity,  and  he  is  arrested.  There  is  no  charge  of  crime 
against  him.  He  may  never  have  committed  a  crime,  but 
he  is  arrested  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  and  since  by  the 
ordinary  vagrant  acts  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  disprove  the  accusation,  it  is  not  difficult  in  most 
cases  to  fasten  on  him  the  offense  of  vagrancy,  particularly 
as  such  characters  will  usually  prefer  to  plead  guilty,  in 
order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  too  critical  examination  into 
their  mode  of  life.  But  to  punish  him  for  vagrancy  is  not 
the  object  of  his  arrest.  The  police  authorities  had,  with 
an  accuracy  of  judgment  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long 
experience  with  the  criminal  classes,  determined  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  character;  and  the  magistrate,  in  order  to 
rid  the  town  of  his  presence,  threatens  to  send  him  to  jail 
for  vagrancy  if  he  does  not  leave  the  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  most  cases,  the  person  thus  summarily  dealt 
with  has  been  already  convicted  of  some  crime,  is  known 
as  a  confirmed  criminal,  and  his  photograph  has  a  place  in 
the  <*  rogues'  gallery.''  Now,  so  far  as  this  person  has 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  vagrant  laws,  he  is  no 
doubt  subject  to  arrest  and  can  and  should  be  punished  for 
vagrancy,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
But  so  far  as  the  police,  above  and  beyond  the  enforcement 
of  the  vagrant  law,  undertake  to  supervise  and  control  the 
actions  of  the  criminal  classes,  except  when  a  specific  crime 
has  been  committed  and  the  offender  is  to  be  arrested 
therefor,  their  action  is  illegal,  and  a  resistance  to  the  con- 
trol thus  exercised  must  lead  to  a  release  and  acquittal  of 
the  offender.  This  is  certainly  true  where  the  control  and 
sopervision  of  the  habitual  criminals  are  not  expressly 
aathorized  by  statute.    But  in  some  of  our  States,  in  con- 
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neotion  with  the  punishment  of  vagrancy,  provision  is  mads 
for  the  punishment  of  any  *^  common  street  be^ar,  oom- 
moQ  prostitute,  habitual  disturber  of  the  peace,  known 
pick-poclcets,  gambler,  burglar,  thief,  watch-stuffer,  ball- 
game  player,  a  person  who  practices  any  trick,  game  or 
device  with  intent  to  swindle,  a  person  who  abuses  his 
family,  and  any  suspicious  person  who  cannot  give  a  reason- 
able account  of  himself."^  Laws  of  this  character  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  constitutionality  of  them  sustained 
in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky.' The  only  serious  constitutional  objection  to  these 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  habitual  criminals  is  that  they 
provide  a  punishment  for  the  existence  of  a  ttaius  or  con- 
dition, instead  of  for  a  crime  or  wrong  against  society  or 
an  individual.  If  an  individual  has  become  an  habitual 
criminal,  t.  a.,  that  he  has  committed,  and  is  still  commit- 
ting, a  number  of  offenses  against  the  law,  for  each  and 
every  offense  he  may  be  punished,  and  the  punishment  may 
very  properly  be  made  to  increase  with  every  repetition  of 
the  offense.  But  this  person  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
the  crime  of  being  a  common  or  habitual  law-breaker. 
After  meting  out  to  him  the  punishment  that  is  doe  to 
his  numerous  breaches  of  the  law,  he  has  paid  the  penalty 

1  Rev.  Stat.  Ohio,  §  2108. 

s  Morgan  v.  Nolte,  37  Ohio  St.  88  (41  Am.  Bep.  486);  Blaekbim  v. 
State,  50  Ohio  St.  428;  Byera  9.  Commonwealth,  42  Fa.  St  96;  World 
o.  state,  60  Md.  54;  Commonwealth  v.  Hopkinsy  2  Dana,  418. 
In  Commonwealth  v,  Qraves,  156  Mass.  164,  the  coort  says:  ''In 
punishing  offenses  committed  (the  habitual  criminal  act)  after  Its  pas- 
sage, it  pnnishes  the  offenders  for  a  criminal  habit  whose  existence 
cannot  be  proved  without  showing  their  volantary  criminal  act  done 
after  they  are  presumed  to  have  had  knowledge  of  the  statute.  Such  an 
act  is  a  manifestation  of  the  habit,  which  tends  to  establish  and  con- 
firm it,  and  for  which  the  wrong-doer  may  well  be  held  responsible. 
That  statutes  of  this  kind  are  constitutional  is  settled  by  weU  considered 
adjudications  of  this  court"  Bosses  Case,  2  Pick.  165;  Com. «.  Phillips, 
11  Pick.  28;  Plumbly  v.  Com.,  2  Met.  418;  Com.  v,  Hughes',  183  Mass. 
496;  Com.  o.  Marchand,  156  Ifass.  8;  Sturtevant  v.  Commonwealth,  168 
liass.  608. 
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for  his  infractions  of  the  law,  and  stands  before  it  a  free 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  constant  wrong-doing  warps 
the  mind,  and  more  or  less  permanently  changes  the  charac- 
i€r,  producing  a  common  or  habitual  criminal.  But  to  say 
that  the  being  an  habitual  criminal  is  a  punishable  offense, 
18  to  say  that  human  punishment  is  endless,  for  it  is  an 
attempt  to  punish  a  condition  of  mind  and  character,  which 
only  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggle  can  obliterate  or 
change.  The  practical  effect  of  such  laws,  when  vigoroasly 
enforced,  is  to  make  of  such  a  person  an  outlaw,  without 
home  or  country,  driven  from  post  to  post,  for  his  habitual 
criminality  is  an  offense  against  such  laws  of  every  com- 
munity into  which  he  may  go,  it  matters  not  where  the 
offenses  were  committed  which  made  him  an  habitual  crimi- 
nal.^ Even  the  habitual  criminal  has  a  right  to  a  home,  a 
resting-place.  If  the  hardened  character  of  the  criminal 
makes  his  reform  an  impossibility,  and  renders  him  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  community  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  live 
as  other  men  do,  he  may  be  permanently  confined  for  life 
as  a  punishment  of  the  third,  fifth,  or  other  successive  com- 
mission of  the  offense ;  he  may  be  placed  under  police  sur- 
veillance, as  is  the  custom  in  Europe,  and  he  may  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  enforcement  or  the  vagrant  laws,  to  engage 
in  some  lawful  occupation.  But  it  is  impossible  to  punish 
him,  as  for  a  distinct  offense,  for  being  what  is  the  necessary 
consequence.of  those  criminal  acts,  which  have  been  already 
expiated  by  the  infliction  of  the  legal  punishment. 

But  the  laws  have  been  generally  sustained,  wherever 
their  constitutionality  has  been  brought  into  question.  In 
criticising  the  objection  just  made,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  say :  **  The  only  limitations  to  the  creation  of  offenses 
by  the  legislative  power  are  the  guarantees  contained  in  the 
bill  of  rights,  neither  of  which  is  infringed  by  the  statute  in 

i  Commonwealtli  o.  Hopkins,  2  Dana,  418. 
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qaestion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  offenses  must  be 
oonfiDed  to  specific  acts  of  commission  or  omission.  A  gen- 
eral course  of  conduct  or  mode  of  life,  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  public  welfare,  may  likewise  be  prohibited  and  pun- 
ished as  an  offense.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  offense  in 
question.  *  *  *  At  common  law  a  common  scold  was 
indictable;  so  also  a  common  barrator;  and,  by  varioos 
English  statutes,  summary  proceedings  were  authorized 
against  idlers,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  classes  of  dis- 
orderly persons.^  In  the  several  States  in  this  country 
similar  offenses  are  created.  In  some  of  the  States  it  is 
made  an  offense  to  be  a  common  drunkard,  a  common 
gambler,  a  common  thief,  each  State  defining  the  offenses 
according  to  its  own  views  of  public  policy.  •  •  •  In 
such  cases  the  offense  does  not  consist  of  particular  acts, 
but  in  the  mode  of  life,  the  habits  and  practices  of  the 
accused  in  respect  to  the  character  or  traits  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  statute  creating  the  offense  to  suppress/*' 
A  practical  difficulty  in  enforcing  such  laws  would  arise 
in  determining  what  kind  of  evidence,  and  how  much, 
it  was  necessary  to  convict  one  of  being  a  common  or 
habitual  criminal.  Conceding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  which  makes  habitual  criminality  a  distinct  pun- 
ishable offense,  the  position  assumed  by  the  Kentucky 
court,  in  respect  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  evidence 
needed  to  procure  a  conviction  under  the  law,  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  court  say:  <<  It  is  the  general  course  of 
conduct  in  pursuing  the  business  or  practice  of  unlawful 
gaming,  which  constitutes  a  common  gambler.  As  a  man's 
character  is  no  doubt  formed  by,  and  results  from,  his 
habits  and  practices;  and  we  may  infer,  by  proving  his 

1  See  Stephen's  Dig.  of  Crim.  Law,  art.  198. 

•  Morgan  o.  Nolte,  87  Ohio  St.  23  (41  Am.  Bep.  4SS),    And  It  la  alM 
held  to  be  conatltatlonal  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  snch  oflenaes 
by  a  summary  conviction  without  Jury  trial,    ^yers  v.  Oonunonweath, 
4a  Pa.  St.  S9. 
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ebaracter,  what  his  habits  and  practices  have  been.  But 
we  do  not  know  any  principle  of  law,  which  sanctions  the 
iotrodaction  of  evidence  to  establish  the  character  of  the 
accused,  with  a  view  to  convict  him  of  offending  against  the 
law  upon  such  evidence  alone.  If  the  statute  had  made  it 
penal  to  possess  the  character  of  a  common  gambler,  the 
rejected  testimony  would  have  been  proper.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  the  question  whether  a  man  is,  or  is  not,  a  com- 
mon gambler,  depends  upon  matters  of  fact  —  his  prac- 
tices, and  not  his  reputation  or  character;  and,  therefore, 
the  facts  must  be  proved,  as  in  other  cases. 

**  The  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  offered  to  prove 
by  a  witness,  that  the  accused  *  had  played  at  cards  for 
money,'  since  February,  1833,  and  before  the  finding  of 
the  indictment.  The  court  rejected  the  evidence,  and  we 
think  erroneously.  How  many  acts  there  were,  of  playing 
and  betting,  or  the  particular  circumstances  attending  each, 
cannot  be  told,  inasmuch  as  the  witness  was  not  allowed  to 
make  his  statement.  Every  act,  however,  of  playing  and 
betting  at  cards,  which  the  testimony  might  establish,  would 
have  laid  some  foundation  on  which  the  venire  could  have 
rested,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  whether  the  general 
conduct  and  practices  of  the  accused  did,  or  did  not,  con- 
stitute him  a  common  gambler.  One,  or  a  few  acts  of  bet- 
ting and  playing  cards,  might  be  deemed  insufficient,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  establish  the  offense.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  accused,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
times  he  played  and  bet,  was  attending  to  some  lawful 
business,  bis  farm,  his  store,  or  his  shop,  it  might  thereby 
be  shown  that  his  playing  and  betting  were  for  pastime  and 
amusement  merely.  Under  such  circumstances  the  evi- 
dence might  fail  to  show  the  accused  was  a  common  gam- 
bler. Thus,  while  many  acts  of  gaming  may  be  palliated, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  general  conduct  and  practices  of  an 
individual  are  not  such  as  to  constitute  him  a  common 
gambler;  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  act  may  be  attended 
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with  such  circumstances  as  to  justify  conviction.  Far 
example,  if  an  individual  plays  and  bets,  and  should  at  the 
time  display  all  the  apparatus  of  an  open,  undisguised, 
common  gambler,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  jury, 
although  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  to  determine  that  he  fell 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  precise  nature  of 
the  acts  which  the  testimony  would  have  disclosed,  had  it 
been  heard,  is  unknown;  but  we  perceive  enough  to 
convince  us  that  it  was  relevant  and  ought  to  have  been 
heard. 

<<  The  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  offered  to  prove 
by  a  witness,  that  the  accused  had,  within  the  period  afore- 
said, set  up  and  kept  faro  banks  and  other  gaming  tables, 
at  which  money  was  bet,  and  won  and  lost,  at  places  with- 
out the  county  of  Fayette,  where  the  indictment  was  foond; 
and  the  court  excluded  the  testimony.      In  this  the  court 
clearly  erred.    It  makes  no  difference  where  the  gaming 
takes  place.     If  a  person  has  gamed  until  he  is  a  common 
gambler,  without  the  county  of  Fayette,  he  may  go  to  that 
oounty  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  practices.     In  such 
a  case  it  was  the  object  of  the  statute  to  arrest  him  as  soon 
as  possible  by  conviction,  and  requiring  the  bond  provided 
for  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1833.    The  testimony 
should  have  been  admitted."  ^ 


1  Commonwealth  o.  Hopkins,  2  Dana,  41S.  In  the  foUowlng  opinion 
Is  diflcnssed  the  amonnt  and  character  of  the  evidence  required  to  con- 
vict one  of  being  a  common  thief :  "  The  act  of  the  assembly  ander  which 
appellant  was  indicted,  provides  that '  any  evidence  of  facts  or  reputa- 
tion, proving  that  snch  a  person  Is  habitnaUyand  by  practice  a  thief,  shaU 
be  sufficient  for  his  conviction,  if  satisfactorUy  establisliing  the  fact.'  In 
order  to  justify  a  conviction  of  a  party  of  the  offense  created  by  the  act, 
there  mast  be  proof  of  either  facts  or  reputation^  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
jury  that  the  party  accused  is  by  praeUee  and  kcMt  a  thief.  The  offense 
is  but  a  misdemeanor,  and  it  mast,  therefore,  be  prosecuted  witliin  one 
year  from  the  time  of  its  commission.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  Justi^r 
conviction,  that  the  proof  should  establish  the  fact  that  the  accused  was 
*  a  common  thief  within  one  year  before  the  prosecution  was  begun,  an< 
therefore,  evidence  oi  <  acts  of  larceny,*  committed  aore  than  a  year 
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Another  phase  of  police  sapervision  is  that  of  photo- 
graphing alleged  criminals,  and  sending  copies  of  the 
photograph  to  all  detective  bareans.  If  this  be  directed  by 
the  law  as  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  the  criminal 
stands  convicted,  or  if  the  man  is  in  fact  a  criminal,  and 
the  photograph  is  obtained  without  force  or  compulsion, 
there  can  be  no  constitutional  or  legal  objiaction  to  the  act ; 
for  no  right  has  been  violated.  But  the  practice  is  not 
confined  to  the  convicted  criminals.  It  is  very  often  em- 
ployed against  persons  who  are  only  under  suspicion.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  saspicion  is  not  well  founded,  and  the 
suspected  person  is  in  fact  innocent,  such  use  of  his 
photograph  would  be  a  libel,  for  which  every  one  could  be 
held  responsible  who  was  concerned  in  its  publication. 
And  it  would  be  an  actionable  trespass  against  the  right 
of  personal  security,  whether  one  is  a  criminal  or  not,  to 
be  compelled  involuntarily  to  sit  for  a  photograph  to  be 

before  the  indictment  was  found,  would  not  be  admlBsible.  Though  the 
eoiiTiction  of  the  accused  of  the  larceny  of  a  watch  was  within  a  year  be- 
fore this  proeecation  was  begun,  it  was  contended  that,  standing  alone,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  accused  was  by  habit  and  jnuUice  a 
thief,  and  that  it  was  not  admissible,  unless  connected  with  an  offer  to 
follow  it  up  with  other  proof  to  the  same  point,  and  that,  as  no  such 
offfer  was  made,  the  criminal  court  erred  in  admitting  it.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  of  larceny  in  1877, 
did  not  prove  the  whole  issue.  The  court  had  no  right  to  require  the 
State's  attorney  to  disclose  in  advance  what  other  proof  he  intended  to 
ollfer.  While  the  record  of  conviction  was  not  of  itself  legaUy  sufficient 
to  convict,  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  admissible  per  «e,  when 
offered,  as  tending  to  prove  the  Issue.  Its  legal  effect  was  a  question  for 
the  jury  to  determine,  they  being  under  our  constitution  the  judges  of 
the  law  and  the  facts  in  criminal  cases.  So  also  with  respect  to  the 
objection  to  the  evidence  of  the  reputation  of  the  accused,  as  given  by  the 
police  officer.  Beputatlon  is  but  a  single  fact,  and  the  whole  may  be  given 
in  evidence,  commencing  at  a  period  more  than  a  year  before  the  Indict- 
ment was  found.  The  reputation  which  the  accused  bore  at  a  time  more 
than  a  year  before  the  indictment,  was  admissible,  though  it  would  not 
of  itself  Justify  a  conviction,  and  unless  foUowed  up  with  proof  that  such 
reputation  continned,  and  was  borne  by  the  accused  within  a  year  before 
the  Indictment  was  found.**    World  v.  State,  60  Md.  4. 
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nsed  for  such  purposes,  unless  it  was  imposed  by  the 
statutes  as  a  punishmeDt  for  the  crime  of  which  he  hasbeeo 
convicted. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  Manhattan  Borough,  the  Police 
Department  have  from  time  to  time  employed,  what  may 
be  called  extra-legal,  measures  in  the  prevention  of  crime; 
and  public  opinion  seems  to  have  justified  them  in  consid- 
eration of  the  undoubted  worthy  end  in  view,  and  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  that  end.  One  of  these  measures  is 
on  occasions,  when  large  crowds  are  expected  to  assemble 
to  celebrate  some  event,  or  to  witness  some  pageant,  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  prison,  during  such  celebration  or 
assembly  of  an  unusual  multitude,  all  known  crooks  and 
disorderly  or  criminal  people.  These  are  then  chained 
with  vagrancy  and  either  punished  or  discharged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  before  whom  they  are  subse- 
quently brought.  So  far  as  these  people  may  be  lawfully 
charged  with  vagrancy,  their  arrest  and  detention  may  be 
lawful ;  but  beyond  that,  there  is  no  authority  in  law  for 
such  police  action. 

Another  police  regulation  in  New  York  City  is  similar 
to  that  which  has  just  been  explained,  except  that  it  is  a 
permanent  regulation.  In  a  section  of  Manhattan,  extend- 
ing south  of  Fulton  street,  and  east  of  Broadway,  in  which 
millions  of  portable  property  are  held  and  stored,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  large  banks  and  safe  deposit  vaults  are 
located;  any  known  crook,  thief  or  burglar  is  arrested  on 
sight;  it  matters  not  how  peaceable  and  law  abiding  his 
actions  may  be  at  the  time.  These  streets  are  known 
among  the  criminal  classes  as  the  **  dead  line,"  which  they 
dare  not  cross  except  under  the  penalty  of  immediate 
arrest  by  some  one  of  the  secret  detectives  who  patrol 
that  section. 

These  are  the  only  modes  of  police  supervision  of  habit- 
ual criminals  which  the  American  law  permits.     But  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  seems  that  the  court  may,  even  in 
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cases  of  acquittal  of  the  specific  charge,  uDder  certain 
limitations  which  vary  with  each  statnte,  subject  an  evil 
character  after  his  discharge  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  police.  Such  persons  are  either  confined  within 
certain  districts,  or  are  prohibited  from  residing  in  certain 
localities.  They  are  sometimes  compelled  to  report  to 
certain  police  officers  at  stated  times,  and  other  like  pro- 
visions for  their  control  are  made.  This  police  supervision 
lasts  daring  life,  or  for  some  stated  period  which  varies 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  the  number  of  offenses 
which  the  person  under  supervision  has  committed.  Sim- 
ilar  regulations  have  been  established  in  England,  by  **  The 
Habitual  Criminal  Act."  ^ 

As  a  punishment  for  crime,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  institute  such  police  regulations, 
unless  the  length  of  time,  during  which  the  convicted  crim- 
inal is  kept  under  surveillance,  would  expose  the  regulation 
to  the  constitutional  objection  of  being  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  But  to  enforce  such  a  regulation  in  any  other 
manner,  or  under  any  other  character,  than  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  specific  crime,  would  clearly  be  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  personal  liberty,  not  permitted  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

Police  supervision  of  prostitutes,  so  universal  a  custom 
in  the  European  cities,  is  sometimes  considered  in  the  same 
light,  but  is  essentially  different.  Prostitution  is  an  offense 
against  the  law,  and  the  prostitute  is  held  to  be  clearly  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law;  '  and  these  city 
ordinances  render  lawful  the  practice  by  authorizing  its 
prosecution  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  among 
which  are  police  supervision  and  inspection.  But  the  sub- 
jection to  this  control  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  prosti- 
tute, in  order  to  render  practices  lawful  which  are  otherwise 

1  8S  and  SS  Ylct.,  eh.  99.    See  Pollzeiaafsicbt  in  Von  HoltzendortTs 
fiechtslexikon,  voL  2,  pp.  822,  828. 
'  Ponn  V.  Commonwealth  (Ky.  '99),  49  S.  W.  813. 
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unlawful.  It  is  rather  in  the  character  of  a  licenae,  nnder 
certain  restraints,  to  commit  an  offense  against  pablic 
morality 

§  52.  State  control  of  minors.  —  It  is  not  proposed  to 
discuss  in  this  connection  the  power  of  the  State  to  inter- 
fere with  the  parent'senjoyment  of  his  natural  right  to  the 
care  and  education  of  his  minor  child.  The  regulation  of 
this  relative  right  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  section.^ 
Here  we  shall  make  reference  only  to  the  power  of  the 
State  to  take  into  its  care  and  custody  the  young  children 
who  have  been  robbed  by  death  of  parental  care,  and  but 
for  State  interference  would  be  likely  to  suffer  want,  or  at 
least  to  grow  up  in  the  streets,  without  civilizing  influences, 
and  in  most  cases  to  swell  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  capacity  of  a  partn» 
patri(Bf  the  State  can,  and  should,  make  provision  for  the 
care  and  education  of  these  wards  of  society,  not  only  for 
the  protection  of  society,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  thechil- 
dren  themselves.  The  State  owes  this  duty  to  all  classes, 
who  from  some  excessive  disability  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  is  clear,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and 
explained  in  several  connections,  the  State  has  no  right  to 
force  a  benefit  upon  a  full  grown  man,  of  rational  mind, 
against  his  will.  But  the  minor  child  is  not  any  more  cap- 
able of  determining  what  is  best  for  himself  than  a  lunatic 
is.  Being,  therefore,  devoid  of  the  average  mental  powers 
of  an  adult,  he  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  taking  careof 
himself,  and  the  State  has  the  right,  in  the  absence  of  some 
one  upon  whom  the  law  of  nature  imposes  this  duty,  to  take 
the  child  in  custody,  and  provide  for  its  nurture  and  educa- 
tion. This  subjection  to  State  control  continues  during 
minority. 
Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  State  can  interfere 

1  See  po$tt  §§  196, 196a. 
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in  the  care  and  managemeDt  of  a  child  without  parental  care. 
It  can  either  appoint  some  private  person  as  gaardian,  into 
whose  custody  the  child  is  placed,  or  it  may  direct  him  to 
be  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  reformatory  school, 
especially  established  for  the  education  and  rearing  of 
children  who  cannot  be  otherwise  cared  for.  The  right  of 
the  State  to  interfere  in  either  way  has  never  been  disputed, 
bot  a  serioas  and  important  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
necessary  formalities  of  the  proceedings,  instituted  to  bring 
such  children  under  the  control  of  the  State.  As  already 
explained,  the  constitution  provides,  in  the  most  general 
terms,  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except 
by  due  process  of  law.  Of  course,  minors  are  as  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  constitutional  protection  as  any  adult, 
within,  what  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
the  intended  operation  of  this  provision.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  we  cannot  suppose  the  authors  of  this  provision  to 
have  intended  that,  before  parents  could  exercise  control 
over  their  minor  children,  and  restrain  them  of  their  lib- 
erty, they  would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  a  court  for  a 
deeretal  order  authorizing  the  restraint.  The  law  of  nature 
requires  the  subjection  of  minors  to  parental  control,  and 
we  therefore  conclude  that  **  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
lioD  could  not,  as  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  foresight, 
have  intended  to  prohibit  [such  control]  in  the  particular 
ease,  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  prohibition  would 
otherwise  include  it."  ^  The  subjection  of  minors  to  con- 
trol being  a  natural  and  ordinary  condition,  when  it  is 
clearly  established  that  the  State,  as  parens  palrioB,  suc- 
ceeds to"  the  parent's  rights  and  duties,  in  respect  to  the 
care  of  the  child,  due  process  of  law  would  be  no  more 
necessary  to  support  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  State 
than  it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  parental  control.  The 
child  Is  not  deprived  of  a  natural  right,  and  hence  he  is  not 

'  Chrfstiancy,  J.,  In  People  o.  Plank  Road  Co.,  9  Mich.  2S5. 
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deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term.  In 
a  late  case  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Illinois  has,  in  an  opinioa 
exhibiting  considerable  warmth  of  feeling,  declared  that  an 
adjudication  is  necessary  before  the  child  can  be  deprived 
of  its  natural  liberty.^ 

^  '*In  cases  of  writs  of  habeaa  eorjnu  to  bring  up  infsnts,  then  tie 
other  rights  besides  the  rights  of  the  father.  If  improperly  or  lUegyiy 
restrained,  it  is  oar  daty,  ex  dMHo  Ju$iUUE  to  Uberate.  The  welfare  and 
rights  of  the  chUd  are  also  to  be  considered.  The  disability  of  mfaiors 
does  not  make  slaves  or  criminals  of  them.  They  are  entitled  to  legM 
rights,  and  are  under  legal  liabilities.  An  implied  contract  for  necesBip 
ries  is  binding  on  them.  The  only  act  which  they  are  under  a  legal  hi- 
capacity  to  perform,  Is  the  appointment  of  an  attorney.  All  their  other 
acts  are  merely  voidable  or  conflrmable.  They  are  liable  for  torts  and 
punishable  for  crime.  Bvery  child  over  ten  years  of  age  may  be  found 
guilty  of  crime.  For  robbery,  burglary  or  arson,  any  minor  may  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  Bilnors  are  bound  to  pay  taxes  for  support  of  the 
government,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  mUltla,  and  are  oompeUed  to 
endure  the  hardship  and  privation  of  a  soldier's  life,  in  defense  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws;  and  yet  it  is  assumed  that  to  them  liberty  Is  a 
mere  chimera.  It  Is  something  of  which  they  may  have  dreamed,  but 
have  never  enjoyed  the  fruition. 

*'  Can  we  hold  chUdren  responsible  for  crime,  liable  for  torts,  impose 
onerous  burdens  upon  them,  and  yet  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of 
lil>erty  without  charge  or  conviction  of  crime?  The  bill  of  rights  de- 
clares that  *  all  men  are,  by  nature,  free  and  Independeut,  and  have  cer- 
tain inherent  and  Inalienable  rights  —  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.*  This  language  is  not  restrictive ;  it  is  broad 
and  comprehensive,  and  declares  a  grand  truth;  that  ^  all  men,'  all  people, 
everywhere,  have  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  to  liberty.  Shall  we 
say  to  the  children  of  the  State,  you  shall  not  enjoy  this  right  —  a  right 
independent  of  all  human  laws  and  regulations?  It  is  declared  in  the 
constitution;  is  higher  than  the  constitution  and  law,  and  should  be 
held  forever  sacred. 

"Even  criminals  cannot  be  convicted  and  imprisoned  without  dae 
process  of  law  — without  regular  trial,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law.  Why  should  minors  k>e  imprisoned  for  misfortune?  Des- 
titution of  proper  parental  care,  ignorance,  idleness  and  vice,  are 
misfortunes,  not  crimes.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  minors  for 
grave  and  heinous  offenses,  they  have  the  right  to  demand  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury.  All  this  must  precede  the  final  commitment  to  prison.  Why  should 
children,  only  guilty  of  misfortune,  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  '  due 
process  of  law?' 
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This  is  really  only  a  dictum  of  the  court  so  far  as  it 
affirms  the  right  of  a  child  to  a  trial,  before  the  State  can 
place  him  under  restraint,  for  in  this  case  the  boy  was 
taken  from  the  custody  of  his  father,  and  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  whether  the  State  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  father's  control  of  the  boy.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  will  be  presented  subsequently.^  The  following 
calm,  dispassionate  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 
It  was  a  case  of  committal  to  reformatory  school  on  an  ex 
parte  examination  by  the  grand  jury,  of  a  boy  under  six- 
teen, who  had  been  charged  with  crime,  under  statutes 
which  authorize  and  direct  the  proceeding:  — - 

*'  The  proceeding  is  purely  statutory ;  and  the  commit- 
ment, in  cases  like  the  present,  is  not  designed  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  but  to  place  minors  of  the  description, 
and  for  the  causes  specified  in  the  statute,  under  the  guard- 
iaDs(hip  of  the  public  authorities  named,  for  proper  care 
and  discipline,  until  they  are  reformed,  or  arrive  at  the 
age  of  majority.  The  institution  to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted is  a  school,  not  a  prison,  nor  is  the  character  of  this 
deteation  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  also  a  place  where 
javenile  convicts  may  be  sent,  who  would  otherwise  be 
condemned  to  confinement  in  the  common  jail  or  peniten- 
tiary. *  ♦  *  Owing  to  the  ex  parte  character  of  the 
proceeding,  it  is  possible  that  the  commitment  of  a  person 

'<  It  cannot  be  said  that  In  this  case  there  is  no  Imprisonment. 
This  boy  is  deprived  of  a  father's  care;  bereft  of  home  inflnences;  has 
no  freedom  of  action;  is  committed  for  an  uncertain  time;  is  branded 
as  a  prisoner;  made  subject  to  the  wili  of  others,  and  thus  feels  that  he 
is  a  slaye.  Nothing  could  more  contribute  to  paralyase  the  youthful 
energies,  crash  all  noble  aspirations  and  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  man- 
hood. Other  means  of  a  milder  character;  other  infiuences  of  a  more 
kindly  nature ;  other  laws  less  in  restraint  of  liberty  would  better  ac- 
complish the  reformation  of  the  depraved,  and  infringe  less  upon  in- 
alienable rights.'*  People  v.  Turner,  55  lU.  280.  But  see  eontra,  Ez  parte 
Fenrier,  108  Uh  867  (42  Am.  Bep.  10). 

^  See  poHf  §  196a. 
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might  be  made  on  a  false  and  groundless  charge.  In  soch 
a  oase  neither  the  infant  nor  any  person  who  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  commitment,  be  entitled  to  his  eostody 
and  services,  will  be  without  remedy.  If  the  remedy  pro- 
vided in  the  twentieth  section  should  not  be  adequate  or 
available,  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  de- 
tention might,  we  apprehend,  be  inquired  into  by  a  pro- 
ceeding in  habecu  corpus.'*  ^ 

1  Prescott  o.  State,  19  Ohio  St.  184  (2  Am.  Sep.  888).  The  foUowlng 
proTislons  of  the  present  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  maj  be  of 
yalue  in  explaining  the  scope  of  the  power  of  the  State  in  oontrolliBK 
the  liberty  and  providing  for  the  welfare  of  children,  who  otherwiM 
might  become  dangeroas  elements  of  society. 

**  Each  Commissioner  [of  Public  Charities]  shall  have  authority,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  yisit  and  inspect,  personally,  or  by  his  agent,  all 
charitable,  eleemosynary,  and  reformatory  instltntions,  wholly  or  partly 
ander  private  control,  which  are  situated  or  hereafter  established  witbia 
the  borough  or  boroughs  for  which  he  is  appointed,  or  which  receive 
inmates  from  such  borough  or  l>oroughs,  and  which  demand  or  receive 
payment  from  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  care,  support,  or  maintenanee 
of  inmates.  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  such  last-mentioned  insti- 
tution by  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  care,  support,  or  mainteoaaoe  of 
any  Inmate  except  upon  the  certiflcate  of  said  Commissioner,  or  his 
deputy,  showing  that  said  inmate  has  been  accepted  by  such  Commis- 
sioner, pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  as  a  proper  public  charge  for  the  period  for  whieh 
payment  is  demanded. 

**  Each  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  indenture,  place  out,  dis- 
charge, transfer,  or  commit  any  child  for  whose  care,  support,  or  mabi- 
tenance  payment  from  the  City  of  New  York  is  demanded  or  received  by 
any  of  the  aforesaid  institutions,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  under 
private  control,  or  who  may  be  in  his  custody,  whenever,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, it  shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  child  so  to  do,  and  he  sad 
his  successors  in  office  shall  have  power  to  revoke  or  cancel  any  such 
indenture  or  agreement,  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  nudntenance  of 
any  such  child  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  board;  but,  in  indenturing,  placing  out,  transferring,  or  oommittiag 
any  such  child  such  Commissioner  shall,  when  practicable,  Indenture  or 
place  out  such  child  with  an  individual  of  the  like  religious  faith  as  the 
parents  of  such  child,  or  transferor  commit  it  to  an  institution  govened 
by  persons  of  the  same  religious  faith. 

''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  so  notified  to  investigate 
forthwith  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  and  of  the  charge  against  sodi 
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Sbctioh  68.  Citlxenship  and  domicile  distlnguiBhed. 
64.  BxpatriaiioB. 
66.  NatnnlfaEatioii. 

66.  Prohibition  of  emigration. 

67.  Compnlsory  emigration. 

68.  Proliibition  of  immigration. 

69.  The  pablic  daties  of  a  citizen. 

§  53.  Citizenship  and    domicile  distinfirnished.  —  The 
distiDCtion  between  citizenship  and  domicile  has  been  bo 

child,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  bona  Jides  of  the  same  and  of  the 
merit  of  the  claim  for  the  sapport  of  sach  child  as  a  pablic  charge  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  lx>roagh  in  which  such  arrest  is  made,  and  the  court 
or  magistrate  before  which  sach  proceeding  is  pending  is  hereby 
aathorixedy  in  its  or  his  discretion,  to  adjonm  such  proceeding  from 
lime  to  time,  pending  such  investigation  by  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
send  back  the  final  report,  when  made,  for  farther  investigation  and 
report,  and  to  examine  under  oath  the  person  or  persons  making  sach 
Isveatlgation  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner. 

•«  THe  term  of  commitment  of  each  child  committed  in  the  City  d 
Hew  York  as  constituted  by  this  act  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  291  of  the  Penal  Code  or  of  Section  888  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  shall  be  until  such  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  yean, 
or  until,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  it  shall  be  duly 
bomd  out  as  an  apprentice  by  the  institution  to  which  it  shall  have  been 
committed,  or  until,  with  like  consent,  it  shall  be  given  over  in  adoption 
by  the  said  Institution  to  some  suitable  person,  or  until  upon  application 
by  or  upon  due  notice  to  the  Commissioner  any  court  or  magistrate  of 
tlM  City  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act  authorized  by  law  to 
make  commitment  under  Section  291  of  the  Penal  Code,  shall,  upon 
proof,  to  its  or  his  satisfaction  that  the  best  interests  of  snch  child 
require  its  immediate  disctiarge  from  commitment,  make  an  order  direct- 
ing such  discharge,  or  until  upon  at  least  five  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Commissioner  it  shall  be  returned  by  such  institution  to  the  committing 
magistrate,  court  or  oificial,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  stated  ground 
that,  in  tbe  opinion  of  said  institution,  said  child  is  an  improper  subject 
for  itB  further  custody  or  care." 
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often  explained  in  elementary  treatises  that  only  a  passing 
reference  will  be  needed  here,  in  order  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  reader.  Mr.  Cooley  defines  a  citizen  to  be  *'  a 
member  of  the  civil  state  entitled  to  all  its  privileges."  ^ 
Mr.  Blackstone^s  definition  of  allegiance,  which  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  citizen,  is  "  the  tie  which  binds  the  subject 
to  the  sovereign,  in  return  for  that  protection  which  the 
sovereign  affords  the  subject.''  '  Citizenship,  therefore,  is 
that  political  sicUus  which  supports  mutual  rights  and  obli- 
gations. The  State,  of  which  an  individual  is  a  citizen,  may 
require  of  him  various  duties  of  a  political  character ;  while 
he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  government  against 
all  foreign  attacks,  and  is  likewise  invested  with  political 
rights  according  to  the  character  of  the  government  of  the 
State,  the  chief  of  which  is  the -right  of  suffrage. 

Domicile  is  the  place  where  one  permanently  resides. 
One's  permanent  residence  may  be,  and  usually  is,  in  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  but  it  need  not  be,  and 
very  often  is  not.  One  can  be  domiciled  in  a  foreign  land. 
While  a  domicile  in  a  foreign  State  subjects  the  individaal 
and  his  personal  property  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  law  of  the  domicile,  i.  e.,  creates  a  local  or  temporary 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  the  State  in 
which  he  is  resident,  and  although  he  can  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  during  his  residence  in  that  State,  he  does 
not  assume  political  obligations  or  acquire  political  rights, 
and  can  not  claim  the  protection  of  the  government,  after 
he  has  taken  his  departure  from  the  country.  Only  a  citi- 
zen can  claim  protection  outside  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  permanent  tie  binding  the  resident  alien  to 
the  State,  and  there  is  no  permanent  obligation  on  the  part 
of  either.  The  individual  is  at  liberty  to  abandon  his  dom- 
icle,  whenever  he  so  determines,  without  let  or  hindrance 


1  Cooley  on  Const.  Law,  77. 
•  I  Bl.  Com.  *441. 
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on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  which  he  has  been  resident. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  a  domicile  in  a  foreign  country. 

§  54.  Bxpatriation . —  But  it  has  been  persistently  main- 
tained by  the  European  powers,  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  the  citizen  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  by 
naturalization  become  the  citizen  of  another  country.  The 
older  authorities  have  asserted  the  indissolubility  of  the  alle- 
giance of  the  natural-born  subject  to  his  sovereign  or  State. 
Mr.  Blackstone  says,  **  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  law  that 
the  natural-bom  subject  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  act  of 
his  own,  no,  not  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another,  put  off  or 
discharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former ;  for  this  na- 
tural allegiance  was  intrinsic  and  primitive,  and  antecedent 
to  the  other ;  and  cannot  be  divested  without  the  concur- 
rent act  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  was  due."  ^  Although  all 
the  States  of  Europe  have  provided  for  the  naturalization 
of  aliens,  they  have  uniformly  denied  to  their  own  subjects 
the  right  of  expatriation.  But  when  emigration  to  this 
country  became  general,  this  right  was  raised  to  an  interna- 
tional question  of  great  importance,  and  in  conformity  with 
their  own  interests  and  their  general  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty, the  United  States  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
natural  and  absolute  right  of  expatriation.  This  question 
has  been  before  the  courts  of  this  country,'  and  at  an  early 
day  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  showed  an  in- 
olination  to  take  the  European  view  of  this  right.'     But 

>  1  Bl.  Com.  *446. 

*  See  IngUs  v.  SaUor^a  Snug  Harbor,  8  Pet.  99;  Shanks  v.  Dnpoiit,  8 
Ftot.  842;  StOQgbton  v.  Taylor,  8  Falne,  665;  Jackson  «•  Bums,  8  Binn. 
86. 

*  ''  In  the  first  place,  she  was  bom  ander  the  allegiance  of  the  British 
crown,  and  no  act  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  absolved  her 
from  that  allegiance.  Her  becoming  a  citizen  of  Sooth  CaroUna  did  not, 
^90  facto,  work  any  dissolution  of  her  original  allegiance,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  rif^ts  and  claims  of  the  British  crown  were  concerned.'*  Shanks 
v.Dnpont,  8  Pet.  842.    See  Talbot  v.  Janson,  8  Dall.  188;  Isaac  Will- 
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the  question  has  been  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
expatriation 9  so  far  at  least  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

*<  Whereas,  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  nataral  and  in- 
herent right  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoymeat 
of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and,  whereas,  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle,  this  gov- 
ernment has  freely  received  emigrants  from  all  nations,  aad 
invested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship;  and  whereas 
it  is  claimed,  that  such  American  citizens,  with  their  de- 
scendants, are  subjects  of  foreign  States,  owing  allegianee 
to  the  governments  thereof ;  and  whereas  it  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace  that  this  claim  of  for- 
eign allegiance  should  be  promptly  and  finally  disavowed; 
therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order 
or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  government,  which  denies, 
restricts,  impairs  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is 
hereby  declared  inconsistent  with  the   fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  government.'*  ^ 

The  United  States  government  has  actively  sought  the 
establishment  of  treaties  with  other  oountries,  in  which  the 
absolute  right  of  expatriation  is  unqualifiedly  recognized ; 
and  such  great  success  has  attended  these  efforts,  that 
expatriation  may  now  be  asserted  to  be  a  recognized  inter- 
national  right,  which  no  government  can  deny.' 

§  55.  Nataralization.  — In  order  that  one  may  expatri- 
ate himself,  he  must,  by  naturalization,  become  the  citizen 

lam's  ease,  2  Cranch,  S2^  note;  Marray  v.  The  Charmliig  Betsey,  2  Gnacli, 
64;  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.  288;  United  States*.  6llllea,l 
Fet.  C.  G.  169;  Ainslee  v.  Martin,  9  HCass.  454. 

1  Act  of  Jaly  27, 186S,  15  Stat,  at  Large^  228,  224. 

*  The  United  States  have  entered  into  snch  treaties  with  almost  aU  tbe 
countries  of  Bnrope. 
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of  another  State.  International  law  does  not  recognize  the 
right  to  become  a  cosmopolitan.  But  because  expatriation 
18  recognized  as  a  right  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
which  cannot  be  abridged  or  denied  to  any  one,  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  has  a  natural  and  absolute  right  to  become 
the  citizen  of  any  State  which  he  should  select.  A  State 
has  as  absolute  a  right  to  determine  whom  it  shall  make 
citizens  by  naturalization,  as  the  individuals  have  to  deter- 
mine of  what  State  they  will  be  citizens.  Citizenship  by 
birth  within  the  country  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of 
society.  By  a  sort  of  inheritance  the  natural-born  citizen 
acquires  his  right  of  citizenship.  But  when  a  foreigner 
applies  for  naturalization,  his  acquisition  of  a  new  citizen- 
ship depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the  two  contracting 
parties. 

The  State,  therefore,  has  the  unqualified  right  to  deny 
citizenship  to  auy  alien  who  may  apply  therefor,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  objection  cannot  be  questioned.  The  alien 
has  no  political  rights  in  the  State,  and  he  cannot  attack 
the  motive  of  the  State  in  rejecting  him. 

§  56.  Prohibition  of  emigration. — Political  economy 
teaches  us  that  national  disaster  may  eusue  from  an  exces- 
sive depopulation  of  the  country.  When  the  population 
of  a  country  is  so  small  that  its  resources  can  not  be  de- 
Tcloped,  it  is  an  evil  which  emigration  in  any  large  degree 
would  render  imminent ;  and  the  temptation  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  great  to  prohibit  and  restrain  the 
emigration  to  other  lands,  while  the  impulse  would  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  evil  of  depopulation. 
Has  the  State  the  right  to  prohibit  emigration,  and  prevent 
it  by  the  institution  of  the  necessary  police  surveillance? 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  State  may  deny  the  right 
of  emigration  to  one  who  owes  some  immediate  service 
to  the  State,  as  for  example  in  the   case   of  war    when 
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one  has  been  drafted  for  the  army,  or  where  one  under  the 
laws  of  the  country  is  bound  to  perform  some  immediate 
military  service.^  But  it  would  seem,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  natural  and  unrestricted  right  of  emigration  would 
be  recognized  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If  expatriation  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  tlie 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  of  emigration  must  be  more 
essential;  for  expatriation  necessarily  involves  emigration, 
although  emigratiom  may  take  place  without  expatriation. 
But  this  right  of  prohibition  was  once  generally  claimed 
and  exercised  and  Russia  still  exercises  the  right. ' 

§  57.  Compulsory  emigration.  —  General  want  and  suf- 
fering may  be  occasioned  by  overpopulation.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Malthusian  theory,  excessive  population  is 
the  great  and  chief  cause  of  poverty.  From  the  standpoint 
of  public  welfare,  it  would  seem  well  for  the  State  to  de- 
dermine  how  many  and  who,  should  remain  domiciled  in 
the  country,  in  order  that  the  population  may  be  regulated 
and  kept  within  the  limits  of  possible  well-being,  and  trans- 
port the  excess  of  the  population  to  foreign  uninhabited 
lands,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  same  country,  which  are 
more  sparsely  settled.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  his  rights,  this  power  of  control  assumes  a 
different  aspect .  If  government  is  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  individual,  and  society  is  but  a  congregation  of 
individuals  for  their  mutual  benefit;  once  the  individual  is 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  he  has  as  much 
right  to  retain  his  residence  in  that  country  as  his  neighbor; 
and  there  is  no  legal  power  in  the  State  to  compel  him  to 
migrate,  in  order  that  those  who  remain  may  have  more 

1  The  compalsorj  military  senrloe  for  four  of  the  best  years  of  amsa's 
Ufe  has  been  the  chief  moving  cause  of  emigration  of  the  Germans. 
*  Phmemore  International  Law,  84S,  849. 
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breathing  spaoe.     Let  those  emigrate  who  feel  the  need  of 
more  room. 

Another  cause  of  evil,  which  prompts  the  employment  of 
the  remedy  of  compalsory  emigration,  woald  be  an  ineradi- 
cable antagonism  serious  enough  to  cause  or  to  threaten 
social  disorder  and  turmoil.  Can  the  government  make  a 
forced  colonization  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  antagonistic 
races?  This  is  a  more  stubborn  evil  than  that  which  arises 
from  excessive  population ;  for  want,  especially  when  the 
government  offers  material  assistance,  will  drive  a  large 
enough  number  out  of  the  country  to  keep  down  the  evil. 
The  only  modern  case  of  forcible  emigration,  known  to  his- 
tory, 18  that  of  the  Acadians.  Nova  Scotia  was  originally  a 
French  colony  and  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  a 
large  non-combatant  population  of  French  remained,  but 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  French  in  the 
neighboring  colonies  kept  up  communication  with  these 
French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and,  upon  the  promise  to 
recaptare  the  province,  incited  them  to  a  passive  resistance 
of  tbe  British  authority.  The  presence  of  such  a  large  hostile 
population  certainly  tended  to  make  the  British  hold  upon 
Nova  Scotia  very  insecure,  and  the  English  finally  compelled 
these  French  people  to  migrate.  While  the  circumstances 
tend  to  mitigate  the  gravity  of  this  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  the  act  has  been  universally  condemned.^  The 

1  While  the  above  was  belDg  written,  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
ezpalaion  from  France  of  the  Orleans  and  Bonaparte  princesy  who  are  in 
Uie  line  of  inheritance  of  the  lost  crown.  These  princes  were  not 
cbarsed  with  any  offense  against  the  existing  goyemment  of  France,  or 
afsadnst  France.  They  were  monarchists,  and,  it  is  trne,  they  refused  to 
abjure  their  claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  Bat,  beyond  the  formation 
of  m&rital  alliances  with  the  reigning  families  of  Barope,  they  were  not 
cbmrgpd  with  any  actions  hostUe  or  menacing  to  the  present  govern- 
meiit*  The  ineradicable  antagonism  between  monarchy  and  repnb- 
Udflm  may  possibly  famish  Jastiflcation  for  these  expulsions;  but  one 
wlio  has  thoroughly  assimilated  the  doctrine  of  personal  Uberty  can 
hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  were  at  least  questionable  exer- 
cises of  police  power. 
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State  has  no  right  to  compel  its  citizens  to  emigrate  for 
any  caase,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  It  may  per- 
suade and  offer  assistance,  but  it  cannot  employ  force  in 
effecting  emigration,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
evil,  which  threatens  society,  and  which  prompts  a  com- 
pulsory emigration  of  a  part  of  its  population. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  position  that  the  State 
has  not  the  right  to  compel  the  emigration  of  residents  of 
the  country,  who  are  not  citizens.  The  obligation  of  the 
State  to  resident  aliens  is  only  temporary,  consists  chiefly 
in  a  guaranty  of  the  protection  of  its  laws,  as  long  as  the 
residence  continues,  and  does  not  deprive  the  State  of  the 
power  to  terminate  the  residence  by  their  forcible  removal. 
They  can  be  expelled,  whenever  their  continued  resideooe 
for  any  reason  becomes  obnoxious  or  harmful  to  the  citizeii 
or  to  the  State. 

Although  the  aborigines  of  a  country  may  not,  under  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  State,  be  considered  citizens,^  they 
are  likewise  not  alien  residents  and  cannot  be  expelled  from 
the  country,  or  forcibly  removed  from  place  to  place,  except 
in  violation  of  individual  liberty.  But  the  treatment  offered 
by  the  United  States  government  to  the  Indians  would  in- 
dicate that  they  have  reached  a  different  conclusion.  The 
'  forcible  removal  of  the  Indians  from  place  to  place,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  previously  made  with  them, —  although 
there  is  a  pretense  that  the  treaties  have  become  forfeited 
on  account  of  their  wrongful  acts,  — differs  in  character  but 

^  This  is  the  rale  of  law  iu  this  coontry  In  respect  to  the  legal  status 
of  the  Indian.  As  long  as  he  continues  his  connection  with  his  tribe, 
and  consequently  occnples  towards  the  United  States  a  more  or  less  for- 
eign relation,  it  would  be  unwise  as  weU  as  Illogical  to  invest  him  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Goodell  v,  Jackson,  20  Johns.  693, 710 ;  McKaj 
o.  Campbell,  2  Sawyer,  118.  But  It  Is  claimed,  with  much  show  of  reasoa 
for  it,  that  as  soon  as  he  abandons  the  tribal  relation,  and  subjects  him- 
self to  the  jurisdiction  of  our  government,  he  becomes  as  much  a  oiUsen 
of  the  United  States  as  any  other  natlYe.  See  Story  on  ConsUtutlOB, 
§  1938. 
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little  from  the  expulsioD  of  the  Acadiana,  for  whose  sufFer- 
logB  the  world  felt  a  tender  sympathy. 

§  58.  Probibitlon  of  Immlgratloii.  —  Since  the  State 
owes  no  legal  duty  to  a  foreigner,  and  the  foreigner  has  no 
legal  right  to  a  residence  in  a  coantry  of  which  he  is  not  a 
citizen,  a  government  may  restrain  and  eyen  absolutely 
prohibit  immigration,  if  that  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
State.  The  policy  of  each  State  will  vary  with  its  needs.  In 
this  country,  the  need  of  immigration  has  been  so  great  that 
we  offer  the  greatest  possible  inducements  to  immigrants,  to 
settle  in  our  midst.  So  general  and  unrestricted  has  immi- 
gration been  in  the  past,  that  a  large  class  of  our  people  have 
denied  the  right  to  refuse  ingress  to  any  foreigner,  unless  he 
is  a  criminal.  As  a  sentiment,  in  conformity  with  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  this  position  may  be  justified ; 
but,  as  a  living  legal  principle,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
government  of  a  country  must  protect  its  own  people  at  all 
hazards.  Baces  are  often  too  dissimilar  to  permit  of  their 
being  brought  into  harmonious  relations  with  each  other 
under  one  government ;  and  the  presence  in  the  same 
coantry  of  antagonistic  races  always  engenders  social 
and  economical  disturbances.  If  they  are  already  citi- 
zens of  the  same  country,  as,  for  exandple,  the  negroes 
and  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States,  there  is  no  help 
for  the  evil  but  a  gradual  solution  of  the  problem  by 
self-adaptation  to  each  other,  or  a  voluntary  exodus  of 
the  weaker  race.  But  when  an  altogether  dissimilar  race 
seeks  admission  to  the  country,  not  being  citizens,  the 
State  may  properly  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  immi- 
gration. And  this  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  towards  the  Chinese  who  threaten  to 
invade  and  take  complete  possession  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  the 
evil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  racial  problem,  involved 
in  the  Chinese  immigration,  was  sufficiently  serious  to  jus- 
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tifj  its  prohibition.  The  economical  problem,  arising  from 
a  radical  difference  in  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
CShinese,  not  to  consider  the  charges  of  their  moral  deprav- 
itjf  threatened  to  disturb  the  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions of  those  States,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  native 
population.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  white  population, 
not  being  able  to  subsist  on  the  diet  of  the  Chinese,  and 
consequently  being  unable  to  work  for  as  low  wages,  would 
be  forced  to  leaye  the  country ;  and  as  they  moved  eastward ; 
the  Chinese  would  take  their  place,  until  finally  the  whole 
country  would  swarm  with  the  almond-eyed  Asiatic.  Self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  with  States  and 
societies,  as  with  individuals.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  which  prohibited  all  future  Chinese 
immigration,  was  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  decisions  have  been  rendered  under  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  in  all  of  which  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  has  been  sustained.  In  the  case  of  In  re  Cbae 
Chan  Ping,^  the  petitioner  had  been  in  this  country  and  had 
departed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  exclusion  act,  with 
a  certificate  of  identification  provided  for  by  the  prior  law. 
The  exclusion  act  expressly  prohibits  re-entry  of  such  a 
person,  who  had  not  returned  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  exclusion  act.     The  court  say  :  — 

**  The  certificate,  it  is  urged,  is  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  the  petitioner  in  pursuance  of 
the  restriction  act,  which  vests  him  with  a  right  that  cannot 
now  be  divested  under  the  general  principles  of  public  jus- 
tice, even  though  the  constitutional  provision  against  pass- 
ing laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts  is  in  terms 
only  restrictive  upon  the  States.  We  think  this  is  not  the 
correct  view.  There  is  no  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  individual  Chinese  laborers  at  all.     The  Chinese 

1  86  Fed.  431. 
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laborers  obtain  no  rights  under  the  acts  of  Congress  beyond 
what  is  secared  to  them  by  the  treaties.  There  is  no  con- 
sideration moying  from  them,  individually  or  collectively, 
Qiider  the  act  of  Congress,  upon  which  a  contract  was 
founded.  All  the  rights  they  have  are  derivative,  namely, 
merely  resting  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  governments,  which  are  the  contracting,  and  only 
contracting,  parties.  •  *  *  Xhe  certificates  are  instru- 
ments of  evidence,  issued  to  afford  convenient  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  party  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges  secured 
by  the  treaties,  and  to  prevent  frauds,  and  they  are  so  desig- 
nated in  the  act.  *  *  *  To  call  these  acts  and  certificates 
provided  in  pursuance  thereof  a  contract  would  be  an  abuse 
of  language.  As  between  the  two  governments  treaties  are 
laws,  and  they  confer  rights  and  privileges  as  long  as  they 
are  in  force ;  and  doubtless  some  rights  accrue  and  become 
indefeasibly  vested  by  covenants  or  stipulations  that  have 
ceased  to  be  executory  and  have  become  fully  executed,  as 
in  the  case  of  title  to  property  acquired  thereunder.  But 
we  do  not  regard  the  privilege  of  going  and  coming  from 
one  country  to  another  as  one  of  this  class  of  rights.  The 
being  here  with  the  right  of  remaining  is  one  thing,  but 
voluntarily  going  away  with  a  right  at  the  time  to  return  is 
qaite  another." 

In  other  cases,^  it  was  held  that  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  Congress  of  1892,  was  not  unconstitutional,  in  that 
it  provided  that  the  person  charged  with  the  violation  of 
the  act  is  to  be  presumed  guilty,  t.  6.,  of  being  unlawfully 
in  this  country,  without  the  presentation  of  any  evidence 
against  him,  until  he  established  his  innocence  or  right  to 
be  in  this  country  by  affirmative  evidence.  The  reason 
which  was  assigned  for  justifying  this  departure  from 
the  common  law  in  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof  in 
criminal  cases,  is  that    the   facts   which  constitute  a  de- 

^  In  re  Sing  Lee,  5i  Fed.  884,  and  In  re  Cblng  Jo,  Id, 
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fense  are  peculiarly  witbia  the  knowledge  of  the  per8(» 
charged.^ 

The  United  States  government  have  also  institated  polioe 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pauper  immigra- 
tion, and  when  an  immigrant  is  without  visible  means  of 
support,  the  steamship  company  which  transported  him  is 
required  to  take  him  back.  The  purpose  of  these  regula- 
tions itself  suggests  the  reasons  that  might  be  advanced  in 
justification  of  them,  and,  therefore,  no  statement  of  them 
is  necessary. 

§  59.  The  public  duties  of  a  citisen.  —  In  return  for  the 
protection  guaranteed  to  the  citizen,  he  is  required  to  do 
whatever  is  reasonable  and  necessary  in  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details,  for  these  duties  vary 
with  a  change  in  public  exigencies.  The  object  of  taxation 
is  treated  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  section.'  The 
ordinary  public  duties  of  an  American  citizen  are  to  assist 
the  peace  officers  in  preserving  the  public  order  and  serviog 
legal  processes,  and  to  obey  all  commands  of  the  officers  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  all  riots,  insurrections  and  other 
breaches  of  the  peace ;  to  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  to  perform  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  as 
well  as  in  war.  It  is  common  for  the  States  to  require  its 
male  citizens  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  State  militia,  and 
to  receive  instruction  and  practice  in  military  tactics;  and  in 
time  of  war  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  compel  a  citizen  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of 
the  country  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  may  require  the  citizen  to  aid  in  suppressing 
internal  disorders.*    At  an  earlier  day,  it  was  also  a  com- 

1  But  see,  apparently,  eonira,  as  to  what  the  act  provides  la  respect  to 
the  harden  of  proof,  United'  States  o.  Long  Hop,  66  Fed.  6S. 
s  See  post,  §  160  et  seq, 
*  Bat  defensive  warfare  mast  In  this  connection  he  dlstlngalsbed 
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mon  castom  to  require  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  or  city  the 
duty  of  assisting  in  the  quenching  of  accidental  fires  and  the 
preyention  of  conflagrations;  and  in  some  of  the  States 
(notably  South  Carolina)  every  male  citizen,  between  cer- 
tain ages,  was  at  one  time  required  to  be  an  active  member 
of  a  militia  or  fire  company.^ 

It  was  also  at  one  time  the  common  duty  of  a  citizen  to 
perform,  or  supply  at  his  expense,  labor  upon  the  public 
roads,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  repairs.'  But  this  specific 
duty  is  each  day  becoming  more  uncommon,  and  the  re- 
pairs are  being  made  by  employees  of  the  State  or  municipal 
community,  whose  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  common  fund. 
Indeed,  the  general  tendency  at  the  present  day  is  to  relieve 
the  citizen  of  the  duty  of  performing  these  public  duties  by 
the  employment  of  individuals,  who  are  specially  charged 
with  them,  and  perform  them  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  military  service  in  time  of 
war  this  tendency  is  noticeable.  Whenever  a  draft  is  made 
by  the  government  for  more  men,  and  one  whose  name  is 

Irom  ofiensive  warfare.  The  duty  of  the  citizen  to  repel  an  attack  upon 
his  oonntiy  is  clear,  bat  it  Is  certainly  not  considered  in  the  United  States 
a  dnty  of  the  citizen  to  aid  the  government  in  the  prosecntion  of  an  ofiens- 
ive  war,  institated  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizement.  Bat  the  qaestion 
iDTOlves  the  practical  dlfflcnlty  of  determining  which  party  in  a  particular 
war  is  on  the  defensive,  and  which  is  the  attacking  party.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  territory  of  one's  conn  try  to  be  invaded,  In  order  that  the 
war  may  be  offensive.  Babstantial  and  valuable  international  rights  may 
be  trespassed  without  a  blow  being  struck  or  a  foot  of  land  invaded;  and 
usually  both  parties  claim  to  be  on  the  defensive.  But  the  difficulty  in 
answering  this  question  of  fact  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  theo- 
retic distinction,  although  It  does  take  away  its  practical  value. 

^  But  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  profltable,  In  combating  the  danger 
of  flre  in  municipal  life,  to  employ  men  who  are  specially  charged  with  the 
performance  of  this  d  a ty .  Voluntary,  or  unprofessional,  flre  departments 
are  now  to  be  found,  in  the  United  States,  only  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns. 

'  In  Ohio,  it  was  held  that  a  statute,  which  required  two  days*  labor 
on  the  public  roads,  did  not  violate  the  provision  of  the  State  biU  of 
rights,  that  there  shall  be  no  involuntary  servitude  in  the  State.  Den- 
nis 9.  Simon,  51  Ohio  St.  233 
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found  in  the  list  desires  to  avoid  the  personal  perfonnaoce 
of  this  public  duty,  be  is  permitted  to  procure  a  subfitituie. 
The  duty  of  acting  as  juror  is  about  the  only  public  daty, 
whose  performance  is  still  required  to  be  personal,  and  even 
that  is  somewhat  in  danger  of  substitutive  performaoce. 
The  flimsy  and  unreasonable  excuses,  too  often  given  and 
received  for  discharge  from  jury  duty,  are  fast  paving  the 
way  to  the  appointment  of  professional  jurymen. 
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61.  Somptoary  laws. 

6S.  Chorch  and  State —Historical  synopsis. 
68.  Police  regulation  of  religion  —  Constitutional  restrictions. 

64.  State  control  of  churches  and  congregations. 

65.  Beliglous  criticism  and  blasphemy  distinguished. 

66.  Permissible  limitations  upon  religious  worship. 

67.  Beliglous   discrimination  in  respect  to  admissibility   of 
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68.  Sunday  laws. 

§  60.  Grime  and  vice  dlstingalslied  —  Their  relation 
to  police  power.  —  In  legal  technics,  crime  is  any  act  which 
involves  the  violation  of  a  public  law,  and  which  by  theory 
of  law  constitutes  an  offense  against  the  State.  Crimes 
are  punished  by  means  of  prosecution  by  State  officers. 
When  an  act  violates  some  private  right,  and  it  is  either  so 
infrequent,  or  so  easily  controlled  by  private  or  indi- 
vidual prosecutions,  that  the  safety  of  society  does  not 
require  it  to  be  declared  a  crime,  and  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,  it  is  then  denominated  a  /respass, 
or  tort.  The  same  act  may  be  both  a  tort  and  a  crime ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  those  crimes  which  involve  the  vio- 
lation of  strictly  public  rights,  such  as  treason,  malfeas- 
ance in  office,  and  the  like,  all  crimes  are  likewise  torts. 
The  same  act  works  an  injury  to  the  State  or  to  the  individ- 
ual whose  right  is  invaded,  and  according  as  we  contemplate 
the  injury  to  the  State  or  to  the  individual,  the  act  is  a 
crime  or  a  tort.  The  injury  to  the  State  consists  in  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  order.  The  injury  to 
the  individual  consists  in  the  trespass  upon  some  right. 
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But,  from  either  standpoiat,  the  act  must  be  coDsidered  as 
an  infringement  of  a  right.  The  act  must  constitute  an 
injuria f  i.  e.«  the  violation  of  a  right. 

The  didtinctioui  thus  given,  between  a  crime  and  a  tort  is 
purely  technical,  and  proceeds  from  the  habit  of  the  com- 
mon-law jurist  to  account  for  differences  in  legal  rules 
and  regulations  by  fictitious  distinctions,  which  were  in  fact 
untrue.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  crime 
and  a  tort,  except  in  the  remedy.  No  act  can  be  properly 
called,  either  a  crime  or  a  tort,  unless  it  be  a  violation  of 
some  right ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  crimes,  which 
consist  in  the  violation  of  some  public  right,  such  as  treason, 
crimes  are  nothing  more  than  violations  of  private  rights, 
which  are  made  the  subject  of  public  prosecution,  because 
individual  prosecution  is  deemed  an  ineffectual  remedy. 
The  idea  of  an  injury  to  the  State,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
criminal  prosecution  is  a  pure  fiction,  indulged  in  by  the 
jurists  in  order  to  conform  to  the  iron  cast  maxim,  that  no 
one  but  the  party  injured  can  maintain  an  action  against  the 
wrong-doer.  A  crime,  then,  is  a  trespass  upon  some  right, 
public  or  private,  and  the  trespass  is  sought  to  be  redressed 
or  prosecuted,  whether  the  remedy  be  a  criminal  prosecution 
or  a  private  suit. 

A  vice,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  an  inordinate,  and 
hence  immoral,  gratification  of  one's  passions  and  desires. 
The  primary  damage  is  to  one's  self.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  a  vice,  we  are  not  conscious  of  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  the  vice  gives  rise  to  any 
secondary  or  consequential  damage  to  others,  we  are  only  able 
to  ascertain  the  effect  after  a  more  or  less  serious  delibera- 
tion. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  sociology  reveals  tiie 
universal  interdependence  of  individuals  in  the  social  state; 
no  man  liveth  unto  himself ^  and  no  man  can  be  addicted  to 
vices,  even  of  the  most  trivial  character,  without  doing 
damage  to  the  material  interests  of  society,  and  affecting 
each  individual  of  the  community  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
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But  the  evils  to  society,  flowiog  from  vices,  are  indirect 
and  remote  and  do  not  involve  trespasses  upon  rights.  The 
indolent  and  idle  are  actaal  burdens  upon  society,  if  they 
are  without  means  of  support,  and  in  any  event  society 
suffers  from  them  because  they  do  not,  as  producers,  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  world's  wealth.  We  may  very 
well  conceive  of  idleness  becoming  so  common  as  to 
endanger  the  public  welfare.  But  these  people  are  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  indolence ;  we  can  only  charge  them 
with  the  vice  of  idleness. 

Now,  in  determining  the  scope  of  police  power,  we  con- 
dnded  that  it  was  coofined  to  the  imposition  of  burdens  and 
restrictions  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  others ;  that  it  consisted  in  the  application  of 
measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  legal  maxim,  do  uiere 
ftto,  ui  alienum  Jion  Icedas.  The  object  of  police  power  is 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  protection  of  rights  against 
the  assaults  of  others.  The  police  power  of  the  government 
cannot  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ing obedience  to  the  rales  of  morality,  and  banishing  vice 
and  sin  from  the  world.  The  moral  laws  can  exact  obedi- 
ence only  inforo  conadentice.  The  municipal  law  has  only 
to  do  with  trespasses.  It  cannot  be  called  into  play  in 
order  to  save  one  from  the  evil  consequences  of  his  own 
vices,  for  the  violation  of  a  right  by  the  action  of  another 
most  exist  or  be  threatened,  in  order  to  justify  the  interfer- 
enoe  of  law.  It  is  true  that  vice  always  carries  in  its  train 
more  or  less  damage  to  others,  but  it  is  an  indirect  and  re- 
mote consequence;  it  is  more  incidental  than  consequential. 
At  least  it  is  so  remote  that  very  many  other  causes  co-oper- 
ate to  produce  the  result,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi. 
ble,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  controlling  and  real  cause.^ 

1  Thofl  the  Intemperaooe  of  a  man  may  resaU  in  the  suffering  of  his 
wife  from  want,  becanse  of  his  conseqaent  inablUty  to  earn  the  reqatsite 
means  of  snpport.  Bat  she  may  have  been  eqnally  responsible  for  her 
own  snlBerlng  onaeooant  of  her  recklessness  In  marryUig  him,  or  she  msf 
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Because  of  this  nncertaintj,  and  practical  inability  to 
determine  responsibility,  it  has  long  been  established  as  the 
inrariable  rule  of  measuring  the  damages  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  for  the  violation  of  a  right,  that  only  the  proxi- 
mate and  direct  consequences  are  to  be  considered.  In 
jure  non  remota  causa  ^  sed  praxima  apectatur.  If  this  is  a 
necessary  limitation  upon  the  recovery  of  damages  where  a 
clearly  established  legal  right  is  trespassed  upon,  there  surely 
is  greater  reason  for  its  application  to  a  case  where  there 
is  no  inyasion  of  a  right,  in  a  case  of  damnum  absque  injuria. 
It  is  apparently  conceded  by  all,  that  vice  cannot  be  pun- 
ished unless  damage  to  others  can  be  shown  as  accruing  or 
threatening.  It  cannot  be  made  a  legal  wrong  for  one  to 
become  intoxicated  in  the  privacy  of  his  room,  when  the 
limitation  upon  his  means  did  not  make  drunkenness  an 
extravagance.  If  he  has  no  one  dependent  upon  him,  and 
does  not  offend  the  sensibility  of  the  public,  by  displajring 
his  intoxication  in  the  public  highways,  he  has  committed 
no  wrong,  t.  e.,  he  has  violated  no  right,  and  hence  he  can- 
not be  punished.^  When,  therefore,  the  damage  to  others, 
imputed  as  the  cause  to  an  act  in  itself  constituting  no  tres- 
pass, is  made  the  foundation  of  a  public  regulation  or  pro- 
hibition of  that  act,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that  the  act  is 
the  real  and  predominant  cause  of  the  damage.  The  intei> 
vention  of  so  many  co-operating  causes  in  all  cases  of 
remote  damage  makes  this  a  practical  impossibility.  Cer- 
tainly, the  act  itself  cannot  be  made  unlawful,  because  in 
certain  cases  a  remote  damage  is  suffered  by  others  on 
account  of  it. 

be  extravagant  and  waatefnl;  or  she  may  by  her  own  oondnct  have  driven 
him  into  intemperance,  and  many  other  facts  may  be  Introdaoed  to  ren- 
der it  very  donbtf  al,  to  which  of  these  moral  deUnqnendes  her  anIferiBg 
might  be  traced  as  the  real  moving  cause. 

1  See  Commonwealth  v,  Morrisey^  167  Mass.  471 ;  City  of  GaUatln  o.  Tdi- 
water,  148  Mo.  40,  for  Judicial  expressions  of  the  constitntional  anthorlty 
of  the  legislature  and  city  conncUs  to  pnnish  drunkenness.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  punishment  was  expressly  limited  to  public  drunkenness. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  this  rule  for  the  measurement  of 
damages  may  be  changed,  and  the  damages  imputed  to  the 
remotecause,  without  violating  any  constitutional  limitation, 
and  such  has  been  the  ruling  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.^ 

If  this  rule  rested  purely  upon  the  will  of  the  governing 

1  Bertholf  V.  O'Bemy,  71  N.  Y.  809,  509  (80  Am.  Bep.  828).    In  this 
cue  It  was  held  that  the  legislature  has  power  to  create  a  cause  of  action 
tor  damages,  in  favor  of  one  who  was  injured  in  person  or  property  by 
tbe  act  of  an  intoxicated  person,  against  the  owner  of  real  property,  whose 
only  connection  with  the  injary  is  that  he  leased  premises,  where  liqnor 
causing  the  intoxication  was  sold  or  given  away,  with  the  knowledge  that 
tbe  intoxicating  liqnors  were  to  be  sold  thereon.    «  The  act  of  1878  is 
not  invalid  because  it  creates  a  right  of  action  and  imposes  a  liability  not 
known  to  the  common  law.    There  is  no  snch  limit  to  legislative  power. 
The  legislature  may  alter  or  repeal  the  common  law.    It  may  create  new 
offenses,  enlarge  the  scope  of  civil  remedies,  and  fasten  the  responsibili^ 
for  injories  upon  persons  against  whom  the  common  law  gives  no  remedy. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  legislature  may  impose  upon  one  man  liability 
for  an  injury  suffered  by  another,  with  which  he  has  no  connection.    But 
li  may  clumge  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  which  looks  only  to  the  proxi* 
mate  cause  of  the  mischief ,  in  attaching  legal  responsibility,  and  allow  a 
recovery  to  be  hadagalnst  those  whose  acts  contributed,  though  remotely, 
to  produce  it.    This  is  what  the  legislature  liad  done  in  the  act  of  1878. 
That  there  is  or  may  be  a  relation  in  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect, 
between  the  act  of  selling  or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the 
injuries  for  which  a  remedy  is  given,  Ib  apparent,  and  upon  this  relation 
the  legislature  has  proceeded  in  enacting  the  law  in  question.    It  is  an 
extension  by  the  legislature,  of  the  principles  expressed  in  the  maxim 
lie  liters  tiu>  iU  dUenum  nan  lasdas  to  cases  to  which  it  has  not  before 
been  applied,  and  the  propriety  of  snch  an  application  is  a  legislative  and 
not  a  judicial  question."    Somewhat  similar  to  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Bertholf  v,  O'BeiUy,  is  that  which  subjects  to  criminal  liabUity  the  own- 
ers of  bnUdings,  and  their  agents,  who  let  property  to  persons  who 
they  know  will  use  the  property  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.    When 
property  is  thus  leased,  with  knowledge  of  the  unlawful  use  to  which  it 
win  be  put,  the  party  leasing  becomes,  under  the  statutes  regulating  the 
mney  a  parUceps  crinUnUf  and  the  cases  are  quite  numerous  in  which 
the  lessor  or  his  agent  has  under  such  circumstances  been  punished.  See 
State  9.  Frazier,  79  Me.  96;  State  v.  Smith,  16  B.  I.  24;  Troutman  v. 
Stite,  49  N.  J.  L.  88;  People  v.  O'Melia,  67  Hun,  668;  Fisher  o.  State,  9 
Ind.  App.  866;  Borches  v.  State,  81  Tex.  Cr.  617;  Swaggart  v.  Territory, 
(Okl.  '98),  60  Pac  96.    The  same  ruling  has  been  made  in  England. 

Homsby  v.  BaggeU  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  20. 
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power ;  if  it  was  itself  a  police  regulation,  inatitated  for  the 
purpose  of  preyenting  ezoesaive  and  costly  litigation,  its 
abrogation  would  be  possible.  But  it  has  its  foundation  ia 
fact.  It  is  deduced  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
that  the  proximate  cause  is  always  the  predominant  in  effect- 
ing the  result ;  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  immutable  and  unvary- 
ing.^  The  abrogation  of  this  rule  violates  the  constitutional 
limitation  **  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or 
property,  except  by  due  process  of  law,"  when  in  pursuance 
thereof  one  is  imprisoned  or  fined  for  a  damage  which  he  did 
not  in  fact  produce.  The  inalienable  right  to  <<  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  **  is  violated,  when  he  is  prohibited 
from  doing  what  does  not  involve  a  trespass  upon  others. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  vices  may  be  subjected  to  legil 
control  and  regulation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
constitutes  a  trespass  upon  some  one's  rights,  or  proxi- 
mately causes  damage  to  others,  and  that  is  held  to  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  Under  the  established  rules  of  con- 
stitutional construction,  it  is  quite  probable  that  proximate 
damage,  without  trespass  upon  rights,  may  be  made  action- 
able, and  the  vice  which  causes  it  to  be  prohibited,  without 
infringing  the  constitution;  but  the  further  practical  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  met  and  avoided,  that  a  trespass  upon  one's 
rights,  or  the  threatening  danger  of  such  a  trespass,  is  nec- 
essary to  procure  from  the  people  that  amount  of  enthusi- 
astic support,  without  which  a  law  becomes  a  dead  letter. 
It  is  the  universal  experience  that  laws  can  not  be  enforced 
which  impose  penalties  upon  acts  which  do  not  constitute 
infringements  upon  the  rights  of  others.  But  this  is  not  a 
constitutional  objection,  and  does  not  affect  the  binding 
power  of  the  law,  if  a  sufficient  moral  force  can  be  brought 
together  to  secure  its  enforcement.  This  is  a  question  of 
expediency,  which  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature. 

^  Bee  post,  §  126, 
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The  courts  have  not  indorsed  the  principles  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  this  section,  on  which  the  distinction  here 
made,  between  vice  and  crime,  rests,  and  which  deny  to 
the  government  the  power  to  punish  vice  as  vice.  Pro- 
fiioity  is  punished;  rightly  when  it  is  indulged  in  on 
the  streets,  and  in  other  public  places.  But  the  Arkansas 
statute  on  profanity  does  not  confine  the  offense  to  swear- 
ing in  public.^  The  keeping  of  disorderly  bouses  and 
places  of  gambling  is,  of  course,  prohibited,  because  it  is 
making  a  business  of  pandering  to  vices ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  comes  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police 
power.^  But  the  prohibitive  law  in  such  cases  is  not  now 
confined  to  the  offense  of  providing  the  means  of  indulgence 
in  vice.  It  makes  the  indulgence  in  these  vices  itself  a 
criminal  misdemeanor.  Thus,  it  is  made  a  criminal  mis- 
demeanor for  one  to  visit  a  house  of  ill-fame.'  And  the 
statutes  even  go  farther,  and  make  the  vice  of  fornication 
a  criminal  offeuse.^ 

The  social  vice,  of  course,  involves  an  injury  to  society, 
of  a  strikingly  strong  character,  in  that  it  makes  probable 
an  increase  of  the  public  burden  by  the  birth  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  as  well  as  it  is  the  occasion  of  a  wrong 
to  the  children  so  born.  For,  under  the  long  existing 
legal  and  social  distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children,  parents  can  be  properly  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  trespass  upon  the  reasonable  rights  of 
their  children,  when  they  bring  them  into  the  world  under 

1  Bodenhaner  v.  State,  60  Ark.  10. 

*  This  sabject  is  more  fally  discassed  elsewhere,  see  post,  §  121. 

'  State  0.  Botkln,  71  Iowa,  87;  Ex  parte  Johnson,  78  Cal.  228;  Com- 
■ODwealth  v.  Ferry,  146  Mass.  20S;  Weideman  v.  State,  4  Ind.  App.  397; 
Hawkins  v.  Lutton,  96  Wis.  492. 

*  Davis  V.  SUte,  92  Oa.  458;  Jackson  v.  State,  91  Wis.  258;  MitcheU 
9.  State,  81  Ga.  458;  Gaunt  v.  State,  62  N.  J.  L.  178;  State  v.  Rinehart, 
106  N.  C.  787;  State  o.  Dukes,  119  N.  C.  782;  Ledbetter  v.  State,  29  Tex. 
App.  849;  Van  Dolsen  v.  State,  1  Ind.  App.  108;  State  o.  AasUn,  108  N.  C« 
780;  Com.  o.  Kammerdiner,  166  Pa.  St.  222. 
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the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  The  punishment  of  those  who 
indulge  in  the  social  vice  is  justifiable  on  these  grounds,  and 
is  properly  distinguished  from  such  strictly  personal  vices, 
involving  no  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others,  such  as 
drunkenness.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  reoog- 
nized. 

It  is  true  that,  generally,  gambling  is  not  a  punishable 
offense,  when  it  is  practiced  in  the  confines  of  a  private 
residence.^  And  it  has  been  held  that  a  private  room  in  a 
hotel  or  inn  is  not  a  public  place,  so  that  a  game  of  poker, 
played  in  such  a  room  with  the  door  locked,  would  not 
be  a  punishable  offense.^  But  in  California,  the  poor  China- 
man cannot  indulge,  even  in  private,  in  his  favorite  game 
of  **  tan/'*  And  in  some  of  the  States,  betting  on  the 
elections, indulged  in  anywhere,  is  made  a  criminal  offense;  ^ 
while,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  gambling  in  stocks  or  pro- 
duce brings  one  within  the  condemnation  of  the  criminal 
law.* 

But,  ordinarily,  the  punishment  of  gambling  is  confined 
to  cases  which  take  place  in  some  public  place,  or  in 
a  regular  gambling  saloon.  Most  of  the  statutes  make 
the  fact  of  gambling  in  a  public  place  the  only  punish- 
able offense,  and  this  fact  is  required  to  be  established 
against  each  defendant.*    But   in  two  of  the  States,  at 

1  Skinner  v\  State,  S7  Ala.  106;  DaUey  v.  State,  27  Tex.  App.  569. 

s  State  V.  Braat,  81  W.  Va.  880;  Comer  v.  State,  S6  Tez.  App.  609. 
Bat  see,  contra,  Foster  o.  State,  84  Ala.  461.  And  in  Borders  v.  State, 
24  Tex.  App.  888,  It  was  held  that  the  fact,  that  parties  had  resorted  to  a 
private  residence  for  the  purpose  of  gambling  on  preTloos  occaoions, 
did  not  make  it  a  case  of  gambling  in  public  places. 

*  People  V.  Sam  Lung,  70  Cal.  616. 

<  State  0.  Griggs,  84  W.  Va.  78;  Covington  v.  State,  88  Tex.  App.  226; 
Com.  V.  Wells,  110  Pa.  St.  468. 

<  Wolsey  V.  Neely,  62  III.  App.  141 ;  State  v.  Gritsner,  184  Mo.  612. 

*  Nichols  V.  State,  111  Ala.  68;  Day  o.  State,  27  Tex.  App.  14.S; 
Dailey  v.  Stete,27  Tex.  App.  669;  Stote  v.  Light,  17  Oreg.  868;  State  9. 
McDadiel,  20  Oreg.  628;  Franklin  v.  State,  91  Ala.  28;  Parmer  o.  State 
(Ga.),  16  S.  B.  987. 
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least,  it  IS  a  criminal  offense  to  visit  a  public  gambling 
honse.^ 

§  61.  Samptnary  laws. — Of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, as  laws  for  the  correction  of  vices,  are  the  samptaary 
laws  of  a  past  civilization.  Extravagance  in  expenditares, 
the  control  of  which  was  the  professed  design  of  these  laws, 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  great  evil,  threatening  the  very  found* 
ations  of  the  State ;  bat  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  those 
countries  and  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  more  common, 
despotism  was  rank ;  and  the  common  people  were  subjected 
to  the  control  of  these  sumptuary  laws,  in  order  that  by  re- 
ducing their  consumption  they  may  increase  the  sum  of  en- 
joyment of  the  privileged  classes.  The  diminution  of  their 
means  of  luxuriant  living  was  really  the  danger  against  which 
the  sumptuary  laws  were  directed.  In  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  popular  yearning  for  personal  liberty,  these  laws 
have  become  more  and  more  unbearable,  until  now  it  is  the 
universal  American  sentiment,  that  these  laws,  at  least  in 
their  grosser  forms,  and  hence  on  principle,  are  violations 
of  the  inalienable  right  to  <<  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness,'' and  involve  a  deprivation  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty —  through  a  limitation  upon  the  means  and  ways  of 
enjoyment  —  without  due  process  of  law*  Judge  Cooley 
says:  **  The  ideas  which  suggested  such  laws  are  now  ex- 
ploded utterly,  and  no  one  would  seriously  attempt  to  just- 
ify them  in  the  present  age.  The  right  of  every  man  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own,  not  interfering  with  the  recip- 
rocal right  of  others,  is  accepted  among  the  fundamentals 
of  our  law."  '  It  is  true  that  a  public  and  general  extrava- 
gance in  the  ways  of  living  would  lead  to  national  decay. 
Nations  have  often  fallen  into  decay  from  the  corruption 
caused  by  the  individual  indulgence  of  luxurious  taetes* 

^  Commonwealth  o.  Warreo,  161  Mass.  2S1;  Bx  parte  BosweU,  S6 
Gal.  282. 

*  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  *8S5» 
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But  this  damage  to  others  is  very  remote,  if  it  can  be 
properly  called  conseqaential,  and  in  any  event  of  its  be- 
coming a  widespread  evil,  the  nation  woald  be  so  honej- 
combed  with  corruption  that  the  means  of  redemption,  or 
regeneration,  except  from  without,  would  not  be  at  hand. 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  could  not  be  secured.  The 
inability  to  secure  a  reasonable  enforcement  of  a  law  ib 
always  a  strong  indication  of  its  unconstitutionality  in  a 
free  State. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  too  strong  in  iti 
opposition  to  all  laws  which  exert  an  irksome  restraint  upon 
individual  liberty,  in  order  that  sumptuary  laws  in  their 
grosser  forms  may  be  at  all  possible.  But  as  far  as  the 
liquor  prohibition  laws  have  for  their  object  the  prevention 
of  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  they  are  sumpt- 
ary  laws,  and  are  constitutionally  objectionable  on  that 
ground,  if  the  measures  are  not  confined  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquors.  This  is  the  usual  limitation  upon 
the  scope  of  the  prohibition  laws.  But  it  is  said  that  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Nevada  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Legislature,  prohibiting  the  act  of  <<  treating  "  to 
intoxicating  drinks,  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment.  There  is  probably  very  little 
doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  intemperance  among 
the  youth  of  this  country  may  be  traced  to  this  peculiarly 
American  custom  or  habit  or  **  treating."  But  inasmach 
as  the  persons,  who  are  directly  injured — and  this  is  the 
only  consequential  injury  which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  —  are  all  willing  participants,  except  in  the 
very  extreme  cases  of  beastly  intoxication,  when  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  *^  treated  "  cannot  be  considered  fli 
rational  beings  —  volenti  nonfii  injuria  —  these  regulations 
are  open  to  the  constitutional  objection  of  a  deprivation  or 
restraint  of  liberty,  in  a  case  in  which  no  right  has  been  in- 
vaded. The  manifest  inability  to  secure,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  an  enforcement  of  these  curious  experiments 
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in  legislation  has  been  their  most  effective  antidote.  But 
while,  as  a  general  proposition ,  we  may  freely  use  what- 
ever food  or  clothing  taste  or  caprice  may  suggest,  without 
the  exercise  of  any  governmental  restraint,  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  will  probably  be  admitted 
without  question.  Certainly  no  one  would  seriously  doubt 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws,  to  be  found  on  the  statute 
book  of  every  State,  which  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
an  indecent  exposure  of  the  person  in  the  public  thorough- 
fitres.  Every  one  can  be  required  to  appear  in  public  in 
decent  attire.  It  is  not  definitely  settled  what  is  meant  by 
indecent  attire,  but  probably  the  courts  would  experience 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  any  attire  is 
indecent,  which  left  exposed  parts  of  the  human  body  which 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  the  country  are  invari- 
ably covered.  It  is  questionable  that  the  courts  can  go 
farther  in  the  requirement  of  decent  attire ;  as,  for  example, 
to  prohibit  appearance  in  the  streets  in  what  are  usually 
worn  as  undergarments,  provided  that  the  body  is  properly 
covered  to  prevent  exposure. 

Another  phase  of  police  power,  in  this  connection,  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  appearance  in  public  of  men  in  women's 
garb,  and  vice  vei^aa.  The  use  of  such  dress  could  serve 
DO  useful  purpose,  and  tends  to  public  immorality  and  the 
perpetration  of  frauds.  Its  prohibition  is,  therefore,  proba- 
bly constitutional.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  law,  which 
prohibited  the  use  by  men  of  a  specific  article  of  women's 
dress,  or  to  women  the  use  of  a  particular  piece  of  men's 
clothing,  would  be  constitutional.  The  prohibition  must  be 
confined  to  those  cases,  in  which  immorality  or  the  practice 
of  deception  is  facilitated,  viz.,  where  one  sex  appears 
altogether  in  the  usual  attire  of  the  other  sex. 

)  68.   Church    and     State  —  Historical     synopsis.  — 

Beligions  liberty,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  a  plant  of 
American  growth.    In  no  other  country,  and  in  no  pre- 
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oediog  age,  was  there  aDything  more  than  religioas  tolera- 
tion; and  even  toleration  was  not  a  common  experience. 
Everywhere,  the  State  was  made  the  instrument  for  the 
propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  some  one  religioas  sect,  and 
all  others  were  either  directly  prohibited,  or  so  greatly  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  bestowal  of  State  patronage,  as  to 
amount,  in  effect,  to  an  actual  prohibition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  would  secure  the  support  of  the  church  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  mandates.  Before  the  American 
era,  the  gradual  development  of  the  human  soul,  under  the 
workings  of  the  forces  of  civilization,  had  long  since  done 
away  with  physical  torture.  Heretics  were  not  burned  at 
the  stake,  or  put  to  the  rack  ;  but  the  same  cruel  intolerance 
exacted  the  creation  of  social  and  political  distinctions, 
which  were  equally  effective  in  oppressing  those  who  dif- 
fered in  their  religious  faith  with  the  majority.  Protestant 
England  and  Germany  oppressed  the  Catholics,  and  Catho- 
lic France  and  Italy  oppressed  the  Protestants,  while  the 
infidel  received  mercy  and  toleration  at  the  hands  of  neither. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  to  the  American  colonies  were  refu- 
gees from  religious  oppression,  driven  to  the  wilds  of  Am- 
erica, in  order  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Universe  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  Puritans  of  New 
England,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ekiglish  Catholics 
of  Maryland  and  the  Huguenots  of  the  Carolinas,  sought  on 
this  continent  that  religious  liberty  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  I  should  not  say  **  religious  liberty,"  for  that  is 
not  what  they  sought.  They  desired  only  to  be  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  an  intolerant  and  imposing  majority.  They 
desired  only  to  settle  in  a  country  where  the  adherents  of 
their  peculiar  creed  could  control  the  affairs  of  State.  Not- 
withstanding their  sad  experience  in  the  old  world,  when 
they  settled  in  America,  they  became  as  intolerant  of  dis- 
senters from  the  faith  of  the  majority,  as  their  enemies  had 
been  towards  them.  Church  and  State  were  not  yet  sepa- 
rate. Each  colony  was  dominated  by  some  sect,  and  the 
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others  fared  badly.  The  performance  of  religious  daties 
was  enforced  by  the  institutioD  of  statutory  penalties • 
The  clergyman,  particularly  of  New  England,  was  not  only 
the  shepherd  of  the  soul,  but  he  was  likewise,  in  some 
sense,  a  magistrate.  **  The  heedless  one  who  absented 
himself  from  the  preaching  on  a  Sabbath  was  hunted  up 
by  the  tithing  man,  was  admonished  severely,  and,  if  he 
still  persisted  in  his  evil  ways,  was  fined,  exposed  in  the 
stocks  or  imprisoned  in  the  cage.  To  sit  patiently  on  the 
rough  board  seats,  while  the  preacher  turned  the  hour-glass 
for  the  third  time,  and  with  his  voice  husky  from  shouting, 
and  the  sweat  pouring  in  streams  down  his  face,  went  on  for 
an  hour  or  more,  was  a  delectable  privilege.  In  such  a 
community  the  authority  of  the  reverend  man  was  almost 
supreme.  To  speak  disrespectfully  concerning  him,  to  jeer 
at  his  sermons,  or  to  laugh  at  his  odd  ways,  was  sure  to 
bring  down  on  the  offender  a  heavy  fine.''  ^  The  religious 
liberty  of  the  colonial  period  meant  nothing  more  than 
freedom  from  religious  restraint  for  the  majority,  while  the 
minority  saffered  as  much  persecution  as  the  immigrants 
had  themselves  suffered  in  Europe,  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  doctrine  that  there  are  no  worse 
oppressors  than  the  oppressed;  when  they  have  in  turn 
become  the  ruling  class.  It  is  no  exaggerated  view  to  take 
of  the  probabilities,  that  the  grand  establishment  of  relig- 
ious liberty  of  to-day  would  not  have  been  attained,  aL 
least  in  the  present  age,  if  the  rapid  increase  in  the  num* 
ber  of  religious  sects,  each  one  of  which  was  predominant 
in  one  or  more  of  the  colonies,  had  not  militated  against 
the  successful  anion  of  the  colonies  into  one  common  coun- 
try.  **  In  some  of  the  States,  Episcopalians  constituted  the 
predominant  sect;  in  others,  Presbyterians ;  in  others,Con- 
gregationalists ;  in  others,  Quakers,  and  in  others,  again, 
there  was  a  close  numerical  rivalry  among  contending  sects. 

'  HclCaster's  Hist,  of  People  of  U.  8.,  vol.  I.,  p.  Si. 
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It  was  impossible  that  there  should  not  arise  perpetual 
strife  and  perpetual  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastieal 
ascendency,  if  the  national  goyemment  were  left  free  to 
create  a  religious  establishment.  The  only  security  was  in 
extirpating  the  power."  *  Congress  was  therefore  denied 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  make  any  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
'^Thusy  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  religion  is  left 
exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to  be  acted  upon 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  State  con- 
stitutions ;  and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Calvinist 
and  the  Armenian,  the  Jew  and  the  infidel,  may  sit  down  at 
the  common  table  of  the  national  councils,  without  any 
inquisition  into  their  faith  or  mode  of  worship."' 

Proceeding  from  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  regulate  religion,  there  was  ulti- 
mately incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  almost  all  of 
the  States  a  prohibition  of  all  State  interference  in  matters 
of  religion ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  development 
of  a  complete  and  universal  religious  liberty,  a  liberty  en- 
joyed alike  by  all,  whatever  may  be  their  faith  or  creed. 
Thus  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  there  a  complete  divorce  of  church  and  State.  But 
even  with  the  enactment  of  the  constitutional  provisions, 
religious  liberty  was  not  assured  to  all.  Legal  discrimina- 
tions, on  account  of  religious  opinions,  exist  in  some  of  the 
States  to  the  present  day,  and  public  opinion  in  most  Amer- 
ican communities  is  still  in  a  high  degree  intolerant.*  The 
complete  abrogation  of  all  State  interference  in  matters  of 
religion  is  of  slow  growth,  and  can  only  be  attained  with 
the  growth  of  public  opinion. 

1  Story  on  the  Constitntlony  1 1S79. 
>  Story  on  Constitation,  §  1879. 
*  See  po9tt  §  67. 
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§  63.  Poliee  regulation  of  religion  —  Constitutional 
restrietions. —  If  there  were  no  proyiBions  in  the  American 
coDstitationa  especially  applicable  to  the  matter  of  police 
regulation  of  religion,  the  considerations  which  would  deny 
to  the  State  the  control  and  prevention  of  vice  would  also 
constitute  insuperable  objections  to  State  interference  in 
matters  of  religion.  But  the  rivalry  and  contention  of  the 
religious  sects  not  only  demanded  constitutional  prohibition 
of  the  interference  of  the  national  government,  but  gave 
rise  to  the  incorporation  of  like  prohibitions  in  the  various 
State  constitutions.  The  exact  phraseology  varies  with 
each  constitution,  but  the  practical  effect  is  believed  in  the 
main  to  be  the  same  in  all  of  them.  These  provisions  not 
only  prohibit  all  church  establishments,  but  also  guarantee 
to  each  individual  the  right  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  give  free  expression  to  his  religious  views.  The 
prohibition  of  a  religions  establishment  not  only  prevents 
the  establishmeut  of  a  distinctively  State  church,  but  like- 
wise prohibits  all  preferential  treatment  of  the  sects  in  the 
bestowal  of  State  patronage  or  aid.  A  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional which  gives  to  one  or  more  religions  sects  a  privi- 
lege that  is  not  enjoyed  equally  by  all.^  **  Whatever 
establishes  a  distinction  against  one  class  or  sect  is,  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  distinction  operates  unfavorably,  a 
persecution;  and  if  based  on  religions  grounds,  a  religious 
persecution.  The  extent  of  the  discrimination  is  not  ma- 
terial to  the  principle,  it  is  enough  that  it  creates  an  in- 
equality of  right  or  privilege.'*' 

But  while  religious  establishments  and  unequal  privileges 
are  prohibited,  and  the  State  in  its  dealings  with  the  individ- 
ual is  to  know  no  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  no  Christianity 
or  infidelity,  no  Judaism  or  Mohammedanism,  the  law  can- 
not but  recognize  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  in  the  main  the 

^  ShreTeport  v.  Levy,  27  La.  Ann.  671. 
*  Cooley  Ck>n8t.  Lim.  *469. 
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religion  of  this  country.  While  equality,  in  respect  to  the 
bestowal  of  privileges,  is  to  be  strictly  observed,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  prevailing  religion,  in  order  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  habit  of  worship  as  a  State  policy,  is  permissible, 
provided  there  is  no  unnecessary  discrimination  in  favor  of 
any  particular  sect.  It  is  said  that  only  unnecessary  dis- 
crimination is  prohibited.  By  that  is  meant  that,  in  the  en- 
couragement of  religious  worship,  there  is  in  some  cases  an 
unavoidable  recognition  of  the  overwhelming  prevalence  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  this  country.  The  masses  of  this 
country,  if  they  profess  any  religious  creed  at  all,  are 
Christians.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
to  appoint  chaplains  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sessions  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  usually  opened  with  religious  exercises.  These 
chaplains  are  naturally  Christian  clergymen.  If  they  were 
the  teachers  of  any  other  religion,  their  public  ministrations 
would  fail  in  the  object  of  their  appointment,  viz.:  the  en- 
couragement of  religious  worship,  because  such  exercises 
would  offend  the  religious  sensibilities  and  arouse  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  masses,  instead  of  exciting  in  them  a  greater 
desire  for  spiritual  enlightenment.  But  these  regulations 
can  go  no  further  than  the  institution  and  maintenance  of 
devotional  exercises.  If  attendance  upon  these  exercises  is 
made  compulsory  upon  the  army  and  navy,  and  upon  the 
members  of  the  legislative  bodies,  there  would  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  person  who  was 
compelled  to  attend  against  his  will.  The  Jew  and  the 
infidel  cannot  be  forced  to  attend  them.^ 

T^is  question  has  of  late  years  been  much  discussed  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  conduct  of  religious  exercises  in  the  pul)- 
lic  schools  of  this  country.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
school  authorities  may  compel  the  pupils  to  read  the  Bible 
in  the  schools,  even  against  the  objection  and  protest  of  the 

1  Cooley  Const.  Lim.  *471. 
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parents.^  But  it  would  appear  that  this  view  is  erroneous  • 
It  is  true  that  the  regulation  does  not  constitute  such  a  gross 
violation  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  child,  as  it  would,  if 
attendance  upon  the  school  was  compulsory.  It  is  true  that 
the  Hebrew  or  infidel  need  not  attend  the  public  schools, 
if  he  objects  to  the  religious  exercises  conducted  there.  But 
such  a  regulation  would  amount  to  the  bestowal  of  unequal 
privileges,  which  is  as  much  prohibited  by  our  constitutional 
law  as  direct  religious  proscription.  In  accordance  with  the 
permissible  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  prevailing 
religion  of  this  country,  it  may  be  permitted  of  the  school 
authorities  to  provide  for  devotional  exercises  according  to 
the  Christian  faith,  but  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  lawfully 
be  compelled  to  attend.'    All  education  must  be  built  upon 

1  See  Donahue  v.  Richards,  88  Me.  876;  SpiUer  v.  Wobarn,  12  AUen,' 
127. 

<  SpeUer  o.  Woburn,  12  Allen,  127.  In  Iowa  by  statute  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excladed  from  the  public  schools  but 
that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
purent  of  guardian.  In  declaring  the  statute  to  be  constitutional,  the 
court  says:  **The  plaintiiTs  position  is  that  by  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  as  a  place  for  reading  the  Bible,  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
singing  religious  songs,  it  is  made  a  place  of  worship;  and  so  his  chil- 
dren are  compeUed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  he,  as  a  taxpayer, 
is  compeUed  to  pay  taxes  for  building  and  repairing  a  place  of  worship. 
We  can  conceive  that  exercises  like  those  described  might  be  adopted 
with  other  views  than  those  of  worship,  and  possibly  they  are  in  the 
case  at  bar;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  wholly  so.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  opinion  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  teachers  do 
not  Intend  wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  worship.  It  would  follow  that 
the  achool- house  is,  in  some  sense,  for  the  time  being,  made  a  place  of 
worship.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  if  we  should  hold  that  it  is  made  a 
place  of  worship  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  we  should  put 
a  very  strained  construction  upon  it. 

«<  The  object  of  the  provision,  we  think,  is  not  to  prevent  the  casual  use 
of  a  public  building  as  a  place  for  offering  prayer,  or  doing  other  acts  of 
religious  worship,  but  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  law,  whereby  any 
person  can  be  compeUed  to  pay  taxes  for  building  or  repairing  any  place, 
designed  to  be  used  distinctively  as  a  place  of  worship.  The  object,  we 
think,  was  to  prevent  an  improper  burden.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  principle,  carried  out  to  its  extreme  logical  results, 
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the  corner-stODe  of  morality,  in  order  that  any  good  may 
come  oat  of  it  to  the  individual  or  to  society ;  and  an  edaca- 
tional  coarse,  which  did  not  incorporate  the  teaching  of 
moral  principles,  would  at  least  be  profitless,  if  not  abso- 
lutely dangerous.  The  development  of  the  mind  without 
the  elevation  of  the  soul,  only  sharpens  the  individual's  wits, 
and  makes  him  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
teaching  of  morality  is  therefore  not  in  any  sense  objection- 
able ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  made  the  chief  aim  of 
the  public  school  system.  But  religion  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  morality.  The  Jew,  the  Christian,  the 
Chinese,  the  Mohammedans,  the  infidels  and  atheists,  all 
may  alike  be  taught  the  common  principles  of  morality, 
without  violating  their  religious  liberty.  The  law  exacte 
an  obedience  to  the  more  vital  and  fundamental  principles 
of  morality,  and  the  State  can  as  well  provide  for  moral  ia- 

mlght  be  sulOclent  to  snatain  the  appellant's  posltton,  yet  we  cjunoc 
think  that  the  people  of  Iowa,  in  adopting  the  oonstltatlon,  had  such  an 
extreme  view  in  mind.  The  bnrden  of  taxation  by  reason  of  the  eaaml 
use  of  a  public  building  for  worship,  or  even  such  stated  use  as  that 
shown  in  the  case  at  bar,  is  not  appreciably  greater.  We  do  not  think 
Indeed  that  the  plaintiffs  real  objection  grows  out  of  the  matter  <rf  real 
taxation.  We  infer  from  hla  argument  that  his  real  objection  is  that  the 
religious  exercises  are  made  a  part  of  the  educational  system  into  whlcft 
his  children  must  be  drawn,  or  made  to  appear  singular,  and  perhaps 
be  subjected  to  some  inconvenience.  But  so  long  as  the  plaimtliTs  diil- 
dren  are  not  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  exercises,  we  cannot 
regard  the  objection  as  one  of  great  weight.  Besides,  if  we  regard 
it  as  of  greater  weight  than  we  do,  we  should  have  to  say  that  we  do  not 
find  anything  In  the  constitution  or  law  upon  which  the  plaintiff  caa 
properly  ground  his  application  for  reUef.'*  Moore  «•  Moore,  64  Iowa, 
867  (5a  Am.  Bep.  444).  See,  in  support  of  the  text,  State  o.  DIstriot 
Board  of  School  Dist.  No.  8,  76  Wis.  177;  Barrett «.  City  of  Winnepeg, 
19  Canada  S.  C.  874;  Stevenson  «.  Hanyen,  7  Pa.  DIst.  585;  9  Knlp.  256. 
In  Michigan  it  has  been  held  very  recently,  that  provision  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  secular  exercises  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  pupils,  where  no 
pupils  are  to  attend  the  religious  exercises  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  parents.  Pfeifer  v.  Bd.  of  Education  of  Detroit  (Mich.  *aa},  77 
N.  W.  250. 
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stnictioD  in  its  public  schools.  It  is  its  duty  to  do  so.  But 
moral  instruction  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
or  any  other  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  such  recogni- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  when  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
popil. 

§  64.  State  control  of  churches  and  congregratioiis, — 

In  the  English  law  of  corporations,  one  of  the  classifications 
18  into  ecdesiitsUeal  and  lay.  The  religious  incorporations 
were  called  ecclesiastical,  and  because  of  the  legal  recogni* 
tioD  and  establishment  of  church  and  religion,  they  are 
possessed  of  peculiar  characteristics,  which  called  for  this 
special  classification.  But  in  this  country  there  is  no  need 
for  it.  In  conformity  with  the  general  encouragement  of 
religious  worship,  voluntary  religious  societies  are  at  their 
request  incorporated  under  the  general  laws,  in  order  that 
tbey  may  hold  and  transmit  property,  and  do  other  neces- 
sary acts  as  a  corporate  body,  which  without  incorporation 
would  be  the  joint  acts  of  the  individual  members,  with  the 
general  liability  of  partners.  All  religious  societies  are 
alike  entitled  to  incorporation,  and  whatever  privileges  are 
granted  to  one  society  or  sect,  must  be  granted  to  all,  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  constitutional  prohibition. 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  a  religious  society,  two  differ- 
ent bodies,  co-existing  and  composed  of  the  same  members, 
are  to  be  recognized.  The  religious  organization,  together 
with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  society,  has  received  no 
legal  recognition  and  has,  in  fact,  no  legal  status^  except  as 
it  might  affect  the  temporal  affairs  and  civil  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  wherewith  it  is  so  intimately 
bonnd  up  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  trace  the  line  of  de- 
marcation. There  has  been  no  incorporation  of  the  spiritual 
organization.  Its  members  have  only  become  incorporators 
of  the  religious  corporation .  While  the  corporation  and  the 
spiritual  organization  are  usually  composed  of  the  same  mem- 
bers, it  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  what  appears,  to  clericals 
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and  laymen  alike,  as  a  remarkable  anomaly  to  happen,  viz. : 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  spiritual  corporation,  and  some  members  of  the 
latter  do  not  belong  to  the  temporal  society.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  possible  when  the  organic  law  of  the  oorporatioQ 
does  not  require  membership  in  the  spiritual  organiza- 
tion, as  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  legal  incorpora- 
tion. The  law  cannot  undertake  to  regulate  the  religioiu 
affairs  of  the  society,  or  overrate  the  decisions  and  actioQB 
of  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  church  in 
respect  to  such  religious  affairs.^  The  creed,  articles  of 
faith,  church  discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  relations  generally 
are  beyond  State  regulation  or  superyision.  **  Over  the 
church,  as  such,  the  legal  or  temporal  tribunals  of  the  State 
do  not  profess  to  have  any  jurisdiction  whatever,  except  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  others,  and 
to  preserve  the  public  peace.  All  questions  relating  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  church  and  its  members  belong  to 
the  church  judicatories  to  which  they  have  voluntarily  sab- 
jected  themselves.'' '    But  whenever  the  civil  and  property 

1  Baxter  o.  McDonneU,  155  N.  T.  S8;  First  Presbyterian  Chuch  of 
Ferry  v.  Myer8»  5  Okl.  809. 

*  Walworth,  Cbanoellor,  in  Baptist  Church  o.  Wetherell,  8  Paige,  S96 
CS4  Am.  Dec.  228).  <<  In  this  oonntiy  the  fnU  and  fiee  right  to  entertain 
any  religious  belief,  to  practice  any  religious  principle,  and  to  teach  any 
religious  doctrine  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  morality  and  prop- 
erty, and  which  does  not  infringe  personal  rights,  is  conceded  to  alL  Tlie 
law  knows  no  heresy,  and  is  committed  to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  tbe 
establishment  of  no  sect.  The  right  to  organise  voluntary  religious  asso- 
ciations, to  assist  in  the  expression  and  dissemination  of  any  religions 
doctrine  and  to  create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  controverted  ques- 
tions of  faith  within  the  association  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  goven- 
ment  of  all  the  individual  members,  congregations  and  officers  within  tbe 
general  associations  is  unquestioned.  All  who  unite  themselves  to  sach 
a  body  do  so  with  an  implied  consent  to  this  goTemment,  and  are  bound 
to  submit  to  it.  Bat  it  would  be  a  vain  consent  and  would  lead  to  the 
total  subversion  of  such  religious  bodies,  if  any  one  aggrieved  by  one  of 
their  decisions  could  appeal  to  the  secular  courts  and  have  them  reversed. 
It  is  tbe  essence  of  these  religious  unions,  and  of  their  right  to  estaUisb 
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righU  of  the  individaal  are  invaded,  the  State  is  jastified 
and  expected  to  exercise  the  same  control  and  supervisioD 
as  it  would  in  the  case  of  any  other  incorporation.^  The 
legal  corporations  may  be  established  simply  apon  the  basis 
of  a  community  of  property,  without  introducing  any  relig- 
ious qualification  as  a  member,'  and  in  that  case  there  is 
no  opportunity  whatsoever  for  State  interference  in  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  organization.  But  this  is  not  usually 
the  case.  Membership  in  the  corporation  assumes  ordi- 
narily a  more  or  less  religious  aspect,  and  depends  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  religious  conditions.  The  civil 
rights  of  such  a  member  may,  therefore  be  materially 
affected  by  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
to  that  extent  and  for  the  protection  of  such  civil  rights  are 
these  decisions  on  religious  matters  subject  to  review.  The 
religious  status  cannot  be  determined  in  any  event  by  a  civil 
court,  except  as  it  bears  upon  and  interferes  with  the  tem- 
poral or  civil  rights  of  the  individual.  And  even  then  the 
courts  are  not  permitted  to  review  and  determine  the  essen- 
tial accuracy  of  the  decision.  The  court  must  confine  its 
investigation  to  ascertaining,  whether  the  proper  religious 
authorities  had  had  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  had  complied 
with  their  organic  law  in  the  procedure,  and  how  far  the 

tribunals  for  the  decision  of  questions  arising  among  themselves,  that 
tboee  decisions  should  be  binding  in  aU  cases  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance, 
Bnbject  only  to  such  appeals  as  the  organism  itself  provides  for."  Wat- 
son 0.  Jones,  18  Wall.  679.  See,  also,  Sohier  o.  Trinity  Church,  109  Mass. 
1 ;  Lawyer  o.  Cipperly,  7  Fftige,  281 ;  Bobertson  o.  Bullions,  11  N.  Y.  248; 
BeUport  v.  Tooker,  21  N.  T.  267  (29  Barb.  256) ;  O'Hara  v.  Stack,  90  Fa. 
St.  477;  Keyser  o.  Stansifer,  6  Ohio.  868;  Shannon  v.  Frost,  8  B.  Mon. 
258;  Lucas  9.  Case,  9  Bush,  297;  Ferraria  o.  Vasconcellos,  81  111.  25; 
Calkins  «.  Chan^,  92  111.  468;  German  Congregation  v.  Pressler,  17  La. 
Ann.  127;  Wheelock  v.  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  119  Cal,  477;  In  re 
Election  of  Trostees  of  Bethany  Baptist  Chnrch,  60  N.  J.  L.  SS. 

1  Watson  9.  Jones,  18  Wall.  679;  Smith  v.  Nelson,  18  Vt.  611;  Hale 
V,  Bverett,  58  N.  H.  9;  Ferraria  9.  Vasconcellos,  81  Ul.  25;  Watson  o. 
Avery,  2  Bush,  882;  Happy  9.  Morton,  98  111.  898. 

s  Waits  9.  Merrill,  4  Me.  102  (16  Am.  Dec.  288} ;  Scrlbner  v.  Bapp,  5 
Watts.  811  (80  Am.  Dec.  827). 
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decision  affects  the  civil  rights  under  the  by-laws  and  char- 
ter of  the  corporation.^ 

§  65.  Religions  criticism  and  blasphemy  distingniah- 

ed. —  The  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State  is  not, 
and  need  not  be,  confined  to  the  provision  for  Christian 
devotional  exercises  in  the  various  governmental  depart- 
ments and  State  institutions,  as  has  been  explained  and 
claimed  in  a  preceding  section.'  The  fostering  andeo- 
couragement  of  a  worshipful  attitude  of  mind,  the  develop- 
ment and  gratification  of  the  religious  instinct,  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  the  State.  While  morality  is  distinguish- 
able from  religion,  the  most  important  principles  of  morality 

1  «  When  a  civil  right  depends  npon  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  it  is  the 
ctvii  court  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  which  is  to  decide.  Bot  the  cirfl 
tribunal  tries  the  civil  right  and  no  more,  taking  the  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions oQt  of  which  the  civil  right  arises  as  it  finds  them.'*  Harmon  «. 
Breher,  2  Speer's  £q.  S7. 

**  The  entire  separation  of  church  and  State  is  not  the  least  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  those  who  made  our  natfon's 
constitution.  It  was  more  than  a  happy  thought^  it  was  an  inspiratlOD. 
But  although  the  State  has  renounced  authority  to  control  the  iDternftl 
management  of  any  church,  and  refuses  to  prescribe  any  form  of  chareb 
government,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  law  recognizes  the  eztsteaee 
of  churches,  and  protects  and  assures  their  right  to  exist,  and  to  posssss 
and  enjoy  their  powers  and  privileges.  Of  course,  wherever  rights  of 
property  are  invalid,  the  law  must  interpose  equaUy  in  those  instances 
where  the  dispute  is  as  to  church  property  as  in  those  where  it  is  noti 
and  it  also  takes  note  of,  bot  does  not  itself  enforce,  the  disciplioe  of  tbe 
church,  and  the  maintenance  of  church  order  and  internal  regulatkm." 
State  o.  Hebrew  Congregation,  80  La.  Ann.  205  (88  Am.  Bep.  217).  8ee, 
also,  Watson  v.  Jones,  18  Wall.  679;  Grosvenor  v.  United  Society,  118 
Mass.  78;  Dieffendorf  v.  Bef.  Col.  Church,  20  Johns.  12;  Baptist  Charch 
V.  WethereU,  8  Paige,  801  (24  Am.  Dec.  228) ;  People  o.  German  Charcb, 
58  N.  T.  108;  Hendrickson  v.  Decon,  1  N.  Y.  Bq.  677;  Den  v.  Bolton,  18 
N.  J.  206;  McGinnis  o.  Watson,  41  Fa.  St.  9;  Wilson  o.  Johns  Islaiid 
(^urch,  2  Bich  £q.  192;  Lucas  v.  Case,  9  Bush,  297;  Chase  o.  Chaney,  58 
III.  508;  State  v,  Farris,  45  Mo.  188;  Moseman  v.  Heitshoosen  (Neb.), 
69  N.  W.  957;  Lemp  o.  Baven,  118  Mich.  875.  See  Fitzgerald  o.  BobiasoD. 
112  Mass.  871,  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  excommunication  would 
not  be  permitted  to  affect  property  and  other  civil  rights. 

*  See  ante,  §  68. 
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receive  their  highest  sanction  and  their  greatest  efficacy, 
as  a  ciTiliziDg  force,  in  becoming  the  requirements  of 
religion.  A  high  morality  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
chronic  irreligiousness.  Beligiousness  is  not  here  em- 
ployed as  a  synonym  for  membership  in  some  established 
religions  body.  Deeply  religious  natures  are  found  outside 
of  such  bodies  as  well  as  inside.  Anything,  therefore,  that 
is  calculated  to  diminish  the  people's  religious  inclinations 
b  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  and  may  therefore  be 
prohibited.  Public  contumely  and  ridicule  of  a  prevalent 
religion  not  only  offend  against  the  sensibilities  of  the 
believers,  but  likewise  threaten  the  public  peace  and  order 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  moral  precepts*  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  Christianity  is  essentially  the  religion  of  this 
country,  any  defamation  of  its  founder  or  of  its  institutions, 
as  well  as  all  malicious  irreverence  towards  Deity,  must  and 
can  be  prohibited.  These  acts  or  offenses  are  generally 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  blasphemy. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  Girard  will  case,  said  that, 
«  although  Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  State,  yet  it  is  only  so  in  the  qualified  sense,  that  its 
divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted^  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  maliciously  and  openly  reviled  and  blasphemed, 
against,  to  the  annoyance  of  believers  or  the  injury  of  the 
public,**  ^  The  **  divine  origin  and  truth  "  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  not  admitted  by  the  common  law  of  this  coun- 
try. The  only  thing  that  the  law  can  admit,  in  respect  to 
Christianity,  is  its  potent  influence  in  carrying  on  the  devel- 
opment of  civilization,  and  more  especially  in  compelling 
the  recognition  and  observance  of  moral  obligations.  If 
the  laws  against  blasphemy  rested  upon  the  admission  by 
the  law  of  the  **  divine  origin  and  truth  "  of  the  Christian 
religion,  they  would  fall  under  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions, which  withdraw  religion  proper  from  all  legal  control. 

>  Yldal  o.  Girard'8  Ezra.,  2  How.  127. 
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Blasphemy  is  punishable,  because,  as  already  stated,  it 
works  an  annoyance  to  the  believer  and  an  injury  to  the 
public.  While  religion  proper  is  by  the  constitutional 
limitations  taken  out  of  the  field  of  legislation,  they  were 
<<  never  meant  to  withdraw  religion  in  general,  and  with  it 
the  best  sanctions  of  moral  and  social  obligation  from  all 
consideration  and  notice  of  the  law.  *  *  *  To  construe  it 
as  breaking  down  the  common-law  barriers  against  licentious, 
wanton  and  impious  attacks  upon  Christianity  itself,  would 
be  an  erroneous  construction  of  its  ( their )  meaning. "  ^  But 
it  is  only  as  a  moral  power  that  any  religion  can  receive  legal 
recognition.  <<The  common  law  adapted  itself  to  the 
religion  of  the  country  just  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  civil  institutions ;  but  it  took  cognizanoe 
of  offenses  against  Gk>d  only  when,  by  their  inevitable 
effects,  they  became  offenses  against  man  and  his  temporal 
security."' 

The  essential  element  of  blasphemy  is  malicious  impiety. 
**  In  general,  blasphemy  may  be  described  as  consisting 
in  speaking  evil  of  the  Deity  with  an  impious  purpose 
to  derogate  from  the  divine  majesty,  and  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  others  from  the  love  of  and  reverence  for 
God.  It  is  purposely  using  words  concerning  God,  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  impair  and  destroy  the  reverenoe, 
respect  and  confidence  due  to  Him,  as  the  intelligent  Creator, 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world.  It  embraces  the  idea  of 
detraction,  when  used  towards  the  Supreme  Being;  as 
*  calumny '  usually  carries  the  same  idea  when  applied  to 
an  individual.  It  is  a  willful  and  malicious  attempt  to 
lessen  men's  reverence  of  Gt>d  by  denying  His  existence,  or 
His  attributes  as  an  intelligent  Creator,  Governor  and  Judge 
of  men,  and  to  prevent  their  having  confidence  in  Him  as 
such."* 

^  People  V,  Buggies,  8  Johns.  289  (5  Am.  Dec.  886). 

*  State  V,  Chandler,  2  Harr.  688. 

s  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  o.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  206.    See,  alao^ 
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The  laws  against  blasphemy,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
more  special  details,  have  reference  solely  to  Christianity. 
If  their  authority  rested  on  the  religious  character  of  the 
offense,  the  equality  of  all  religion  before  the  law  would  re- 
quire that  these  laws  should  embrace  blasphemy,  against 
whatever  religion  it  may  be  directed  •  And  while  that  would 
be,  under  our  constitutional  provisions,  both  permissible 
and  commendable,  since  the  laws  are  designed  to  prevent 
widespread  irreligiousness  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
order,  there  would  be  no  illegal  discrimination,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  should  in  the  main  be  confined  to  blas- 
phemy against  the  Christian  religion.  **  Nor  are  we  bound, 
by  any  expressions  in  the  constitution,  as  some  have 
strongly  supposed,  either  not  to  punish  at  all,  or  to  punish 
indiscriminately,  the  like  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet or  the  Grand  Lama ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  case  assumes  that  we  are  a  Christian  people,  and  the  mor- 
ality of  the  country  is  deeply  ingrafted  in  Christianity."^ 

In  order  that  an  utterance  or  writing  may  be  considered 
a  legal  blasphemy,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  malice  and  a 
willful  purpose  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  Christians. 
The  malice  or  evil  purpose  is  the  gravamen  of  the  wrong. 
The  very  same  words,  at  least  the  same  thoughts,  may, 
UDder  other  circumstances,  and  with  a  different  purpose, 
be  lawful;  and  the  free  expression  of  them  may  be 
guaranteed  by  the  constitutional  provisions  in  respect  to 
religious  liberty.  Beligious  liberty  is  impossible  without 
freedom  of  expression  and  profession  of  one's  faith  and 
doctrines.  Beligious  liberty  implies  the  utmost  freedom 
in  the  promulgation  of    the    creed   one  professes,   and 

People  V.  Baggies,  8  Johns.  289  (5  Am.  Dec  886) ;  Updegraph  o.  Com., 
11 8.  &R.  884;  State  v.  Chandler,  3  Harr.  558;  Andrew  «.  Bible  Society, 
4  Saadf .  166.  Profanity,  like  obscene  language,  may  always  be  prohibited. 
SUte  9.  Warren,  118  N.  C.  688;  Bodenbamer  v.  State,  60  Ark.  10;  Rat- 
teree  v.  State,  78  Qa.  885;  Mclyer  o.  State  (Tex.  Cr.  Sep.),  29  S.  W.  1088. 
^  KentfCh.  J.,  in  People  v.  Buggies,  8  Johns.  289  (5  Am.  Dec.  225). 
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exhortation  to  non-believers  to  embrace  that  faith.  The 
serious  and  honest  disoussion  of  the  doctrinal  points  of  the 
Christian  or  any  other  religion  is  protected  from  infringe- 
ment by  our  constitutional  limitations.  But  no  one  can 
claim,  under  these  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  right 
of  indulgence  in  *'  offensive  levity,  or  scurrilous  and  oppro- 
brious language,"  which  serves  no  good  purpose,  and,  when 
done  in  public,  is  likely  to  bring  about  more  or  leas  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  order.  Such  actions  and  such  languagei 
whether  written  or  spoken,  constitute  a  nuisance,  which 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  law.  It  is  legal  blasphemy. 
The  statute  against  blasphemy  <*does  not  prohibit  the 
fullest  inquiry  and  the  freest  discussion,  for  all  honest  and 
fair  purposes,  one  of  which  is  the  discovery  of  truth. 
It  admits  the  freest  inquiry,  when  the  real  purpose  b 
the  discovery  of  truth,  to  whatever  result  such  inquiries 
may  lead.  It  does  not  prevent  the  simple  and  sincere 
avowal  of  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a 
supreme  intelligent  being,  upon  suitable  and  proper  occa- 
sions. And  many  such  occasions  may  exist ;  as  where  a 
man  is  called  a  witness,  in  a  court  of  justice  and  questioned 
upon  his  belief,  he  is  not  only  permitted,  but  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  moral  honesty,  to  avow  his  unbelief, 
if  it  exists.  He  may  do  it  inadvertently  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, or  he  may  avow  it  confidentially  to  a  friend,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  new  light  on  the  subject,  even  perhaps 
whilst  he  regrets  his  unbelief ;  or  he  may  announce  his 
doubts  publicly,  with  the  honest  purpose  of  eliciting  a  more 
general  and  thorough  inquiry,  by  public  discussion,  the  true 
and  honest  purpose  being  the  discovery  and  diffusion  of 
truth.  None  of  these  constitute  the  willful  blasphemy  pro- 
hibited by  this  statute.''  ^ 

1  Com.  o.  Kneeland,  20  Pick.  206, 220,  see  Updegraph  v.  Com.,  11  S.  &  R* 
894;  People  v.  Raggles,  8  Johns.  289  (5  Am.  Dec.  886).  In  speaking  of 
charitable  naes,  Jadge  Daer,  in  Ayres  v,  Methodist  Church,  8  Sandf.  8S1| 
said :  *'  If  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist  and  the  Pro- 
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§  66.  Permissible  UmitatlonB  upon  rel^loiis  worship . — 

While  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all 
interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  conscience,  and  guarantees  before 
the  law  a  substantial  equality  to  all  systems  of  religion, 
by  the  influence  of  natural  social  forces,  Christianity  has 
become  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  those  of  its  moral  precepts,  whicb  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  social  order,  and  the  breach  of  which  is  pro- 
nouDced  by  common  opinion  to  be  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  society .  Immorality  and  crime,  according  to  public  sen- 
timent as  it  has  been  given  public  expression  in  the  laws  of 
the  country,  cannot  be  sanctioned  and  permitted  to  those, 
who  through  their  mental  aberrations  have  adhered  to  and 
professed  a  religion,  which  authorizes  and  perhaps  com- 
mands the  commission  of  what  is  pronounced  a  crime.  An 
act  is  still  a  crime,  notwithstanding  the  actor's  religious 
belief  in  its  justifiableness.  So  far,  therefore,  as  religious 
worship  involves  the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  constitutes 
a  civil  trespass  against  the  rights  of  others,  it  can  and  will 
be  prohibited.  As  Judge  Cooley  happily  expresses  it: 
** Opinion  must  be  free;  religious  error  the  government 
should  not  concern  itself  with ;  but  when  the  minority  of 
any  people  feel  impelled  to  indulge  in  practices  or  to  ob- 
serve ceremonies  that  the  general  community  look  upon  as 
immoral  excess  or  license,  and  therefore  destructive  of  pub- 
lic morals,  they  have  no  claim  to  protection  in  so  doing. 
The   State  can  not  be  bound  to   sanction   immorality  or 

teatant  EpiaeopallaD,  mnat  each  be  allowed  to  devote  the  entire  income  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  forever,  to  the  support  of  misaions,  or  the 
spreading  of  the  Bible,  so  mnst  the  Roman  Catholic  his  to  the  endowment 
of  a  ■nnastery  or  the  founding  of  a  perpetual  mass  for  the  safety  of  his 
ioid;  the  Jew  his  to  the  translation  and  pablication  of  the  Mishna,  or  the 
l^hnnd;  and  the  Mohametan  (if  in  that  eoUuties  gentium  to  which  this 
ettjr  [Hew  Tork],  like  ancient  Rome,  seems  to  be  doomed,  snch  shall  be 
among  as),  the  Mohametan  his  to  the  assistance  or  relief  of  the  annual 
pUgrims  to  Mecca." 
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crime,  evea  though  there  be  persons  in  a  community  with 
minds  so  perverted  or  depraved  or  ill-informed  as  to  believe 
it  to  be  countenanced  or  commanded  of  heaven.  And  the 
standard  of  immorality  or  crime  mast  be  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  embodied  in  the  law.  There  can  be  no 
other.''  ^  Thus  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Mormona 
of  Utah  is  not  infringed  by  the  act  of  Ciongress  providing 
penalties  for  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  is  sanctioned 
or  commanded  by  their  religious  creed.*  In  many  of  the 
State  constitutions,  —  notably,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  York,  South  Carolina, 
there  are  provisions  to  the  effect  that  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  religious  liberty  is  not  to  justify  or  sanction 
immoral  or  licentious  acts,  the  practice  of  which  threatens 
the  peace  or  moral  order  of  society. 

Under  the  English  law,  legacies  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person, 
whether  it  be  the  testatrix  or  some  one  else,  was  declared 
void,  because  it  was  a  gift  for,  what  was  declared  by  the 
English  statute,  a  superstitious  use.  The  prohibition  of  such 
a  legacy  was  prompted  by  the  then  existing  religions 
antagonism  and  intolerance.  It  would  hardly  require  an 
adjudication  to  satisfy  us  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such 
a  law  under  our  constitutional  guaranties  of  religious 
liberty ;  but  in  the  case  cited  below  this  ruling  has  been 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court.' 

Of  late  yearB  the  question  of  police  regulation  of  religious 

1  Cooley  on  Torts,  84. 

*  Reynolds  v.  United  States,  98  U.  8.  145. 

'  Kerrigan  v.  Tabb,  N.  J.  Eq.  89  A.  701.  In  this  case  tlie  legaqr  was 
to  a  priest  to  be  expended  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  sool  of  tbe 
testatrix.  The  legacy  was  held  to  be  valid  and  protected  by  this  consti- 
tational  provision  for  religions  liberty.  See,  also,  to  same  effect,  Hoeff- 
ner  v.  Ciogan,  171  HI.  462;  Sherman  v.  Baker,  20  B.  I.  618. 
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worship  has  assumed  a  rather  important  as  well  as  carious 
phase,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  religious  anions, 
variously  called  Salvation  Army,  Band  of  Holiness,  etc., 
which  parade  in  the  public  streets,  conduct  religious  exer- 
cises in  the  market  place,  or  other  prominent  thorough- 
fares, and  do  other  things  of  a  like  character;  with  the 
desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  classes  of  society 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  Christian  and 
moral  influences.^  As  long  as  these  unions  are  quiet  and 
peaceable  in  their  actions,  neither  creating  any  public  dis- 
turbance nor  obstructing  the  thoroughfare,  and  are  not  by 
their  utterances  so  rudely  offensive  to  the  public  sentiment, 
as  tinged  and  colored  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  there  will  probably 
be  no  question  raised  against  the  continuance  of  their  pub- 
lic parades  and  exhibitions.  But  suppose  an  Israelite,  a 
Chinaman,  a  Mohammedan,  the  infidel  or  the  atheist,  should 
undertake  in  the  public  streets  to  preach  upon  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  their  respective  religions,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  win  disciples  should  enter  upon  a  free  and  searching 
criticism  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ;  will  they  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  their  efforts  at 
proselytism,  and  outrage  the  prevailing  sentiment  by  utter- 
ances, which  however  honest  are  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  community  to  be  little  less  than  blasphemous?  If  the 
public  peace  is  endangered  by  these  public  meetings,  they 
can  be  lawfully  prohibited,  whether  the  doctrines  taught 
be  Christian  or  Hebrew,  infidel  or  Mohammedan.  All 
religions  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  the  Christian  has  no 
more  right  to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  in  the  streets  of  the  Jewish  or  other  unchristian 
quarter  of  a  city,  than  has  the  Jew  or  infidel  a  right  to 
threaten  the  public  peace  by  the  promulgation  of  his  relig- 

^  See  State  o.  White,  64  N.  H.  48,  where  beating  a  drum  in  the  streets 
was  held  to  be  disorderly  conduct,  notwithstanding  it  constitnted  a  part 
of  a  religious  exercise  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
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iou8  doctrines  in  a  Christian  commanity.  But  would  it  be 
permissible  to  prohibit  by  law  discourses  which  are  designed 
to  assail  and  supplant  the  Christian  religion  with  some  other 
creed?  The  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  of  a  Christian 
believer  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  his  inalienable  right  to 
<*  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ''  invaded,  by  hearing  upon  the 
public  streets  and  highways  animadver^sions  and  free  criti- 
cisms of  the  Christian  doctrines  and  institutions,  in  whose 
divine  origin  and  truth  he  has  implicit  faith.  And  being  a 
trespass  it  would  seem  permissible  to  prohibit  all  such  dis- 
cussions. But  the  Jew's  or  infidel's  right  to  <*  the  pursuit 
of  happiness "  is  as  much  invaded  by  the  Christian 
exhorter's  animadversions  upon  their  religious  tenets,  and 
is  entitled  to  equal  protection.  We  therefore  conclude, 
fir%t^  that  public  religious  discussions  are  not  nuisances  at 
common  law,  that  is,  independently  of  statute,  unless  thej 
incite  the  populace  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  obstruct 
the  thoroughfare,  and  in  that  case  the  breach  of  the  peace 
or  obstruction  of  locomotion  constitutes  the  offense  against 
the  law  rather  than  the  discourse.  However,  on  the  ground 
that  all  religious  discussions  on  the  public  streets  are  more 
or  less  calculated  to  disturb  the  mental  rest  and  quiet  of 
those  whose  religious  opinions  are  assailed,  we  hold  that 
these  public  meetings  can  be  prohibited  altogether.  But  a 
law  which  prohibited  those  only,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Christian  religion,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional on  account  of  the  discrimination  against  other 
religions  and  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  relig- 
ious discourses  in  the  street  and  other  public  places  should 
be  prohibited  or  none  at  all. 

§  67.  Beliglous  discrimination  in  respect  to  admissi- 
bility of  testimony. — According  to  the  English  common 
law,  no  one  was  a  competent  witness  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  a  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments hereafter.  This  rule  has  been  recognized  and  en- 
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forced  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  earlier  cases,^  and  it  was 
almost  universally  required  by  the  courts  of  this  country, 
that  the  witness,  in  order  to  be  competent,  should  believe 
in  a  superintending  Providence,  who  can  and  would  punish 
perjury.'  The  reason  for  the  rule  was  declared  to  be,  that 
without  such  belief  an  oath  could  not  be  made  biuding  upon 
the  conscience,  and  such  a  person's  testimony  was  there- 
fore unworthy  of  belief.  The  growth  of  public  opinion 
towards  the  complete  recognition  of  religious  liberty  is 
exerting  its  influence  upon  this  rule,  and  in  many  of  the 
State  constitutions  there  are  provisions  which  abolish  this 
and  every  other  religious  qualification  of  witnesses.^  Mr. 
Cooley  says,  **  wherever  the  common  law  remains  un- 
changed, it  must,  we  suppose,  be  held  no  violation  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  recognize  and  enforce  its  distinction." 
But  it  would  appear  to  us  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
law  would  violate  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  religious 
liberty,  and  hence  the  enactment  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision was  an  implied  repeal  of  the  common-law  require- 
ment.* 

(  68.  Sunday  laws.  —  The  most  common  form  of  legal 
interference  in  matters  of  religion  is  that  which  requires  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  holy  day.  In  these  days,  the 
legal  requirements  do  not  usually  extend  beyond  the  com* 
palsory  cessation  of  labor,  the  maintenance  of  quiet  upon 
the  streets,  and  the  closing  of  all  places  of  amusements ; 

*  See  Atwood  v,  Weltoo,  7  Conn.  66. 

*  See  Arnold  v,  Arnold,  18  Vt.  862;  Hanscom  9.  Hnnscom,  15  Mass. 
184;  Baits  o.  Swartwood,  2  Cow.  481;  Cabbison  v.  McCreery,  7  Watts 
ft  8.  262;  Jones  v.  Harris,  1  Strobh.  160;  Blocker  v.  Bamess,  2  Ala.  854; 
Broek  v.  Mmigan,  10  Ohio,  121;  Central  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Rockafellow,  17 
DL641. 

<  Soch  a  provision  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Arkansas,  Calilomla,  Florida, 
iDdlana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mlssonri,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
Ttda,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Wisconsin. 

*  See  Perry's  Case,  8  Oratt.  682. 
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but  the  public  spirit  which  calls  for  a  compulsory  obserr- 
ance  of  these  regulations  is  the  same  which  in  the  ooIoiuaI 
days  of  New  England  imposed  a  fine  for  an  unexcused  ab- 
sence from  divine  worship.  Although  other  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  the  State  regulation  of  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  in  order  to  escape  the  constitutional  objecUoDB 
that  can  be  raised  against  it,  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
religious  institution,^  those  who  are  most  active  in  secariog 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  laws  do  so,  because  of  the 
religious  character  of  the  day«  and  not  for  any  economical 
reason.  While  it  is  not  true  that  the  institution  of  a  special 
day  of  rest  for  all  men  is  **  a  purely  religious  idea,'' 'it  is 
because  of  the  strong  influence  of  the  religious  idea  that 
there  are  active  supporters  of  such  laws.  Whatever  eco- 
nomical reasons  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  Sunday  laws, 
requiring  the  observance  of  the  day  as  a  day  of  general 
rest  from  labor,  their  influence  upon  the  people  would  be 
powerless  to  secure  an  enforcement  of  these  laws.  The 
effiectiveness  of  the  laws  is  measured  by  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  Sunday  as  a  religious  institution.  '*  De- 
rived from  the  Sabbatical  institutions  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew, it  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  creeds  of  succeeding 
religious  sects  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  whether 
it  be  the  Friday  of  the  Mohammedan,  the  Saturday  of  the 
Israelite,  or  the  Sunday  of  the  Christian,  it  is  alike  fixed  in 
the  affections  of  its  followers,  beyond  the  power  of  eradi- 
cation, and  in  most  of  the  States  of  our  confederacy,  the  aid 
of  the  law  to  enforce  its  observance  has  been  given  under 
the  pretense  of  a  ciyil,  municipal  or  police  regulation."' 

But  Sunday,  as  a  religious  institution,  can  receive  no 
legal  recognition.  It  is  manifest  that  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  Jew  or  the  infidel  would  be  violated  by  a  compulsory 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  religious  institution.     While 

1  8eei>o«<. 

*  Terry,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ex  parte  Newman^  9  Cal.  509. 

s  Opinion  of  Terry,  Ch.  J.,  9  Cal.,  p.  509. 
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such  a  regulation,  if  it  did  not  extend  to  a  prohibition  of  the 
Jew's  religions  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  or  to  a  com- 
pulsorj  attendance  upon  Christian  worship,  may  not  amount 
to  a  direct  infringement  of  his  religious  liberty,  he  may  still 
reasonably  claim  that  it  operates  indirectly  as  a  discrimina- 
tion against  his  religion,  by  requiring  him  to  respect  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  while  his  conscience  requires  of  him  a  like 
observance  of  Saturday.^  But  the  legal  establishment  of 
Sunday  as  a  religious  institution,  would  violate theChristian's 
religious  liberty,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Jew.  The  compul- 
sory observance  of  a  religious  institution  against  conscience 
is  no  more  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  limitations  than 
a  like  compulsion  in  conformity  with  one's  religious  convio- 
tioDS.  *^  The  fact  that  the  Christian  voluntarily  keeps  holy 
the  first  day  of  the  week  does  not  authorize  the  legislature 
to  make  that  observance  compulsory.  The  legislature 
cannot  compel  a  citizen  to  do  that  which  the  constitution 
leaves  him  free  to  do,  or  omit,  at  his  election."  ^  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Sunday  laws,  so  far  as  they  require 
a  religious  observance  of  the  day,  are  unconstitutional,  and 
cannot  be  enforced.  If  these  laws  can  be  sustained  at  all, 
they  must  be  supported  by  some  other  unobjectionable 
reasons.'    But  there  have  been  decisions  in  favor  of  the 


1  Cooley's  Const.  Llm.  *476. 

*  Bamet(»  J.,  In  Bx  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  610. 

•  <'  Under  the  constitatlon  of  this  State,  the  legislature  cannot  pass  any 
act,  the  legitimate  effect  of  which  is  forcibly  to  establish  any  merely 
religions  truth,  or  enforce  any  merely  religions  observances.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  no  power  over  such  a  sabject.  When  therefore  a  dtisen  is  sought 
to  be  oompened  by  the  legislature  to  do  any  affirmatlTe  religious  act  or  to 
refrain  from  doing  anything,  because  it  violated  simply  a  religious  princi- 
ple or  observance,  the  act  is  unconstitutional."  Burnett,  J.,  in  Bz  parte 
Newman,  9  Cal.  510.  See,  also.  Com.  v.  Has,  123  Mass.  40;  Com.  v. 
Specht,  8  Fa.  St.  812;  Com.  o.  Wolf,  8  Serg.  &  B.  48;  Com  o.  Nesbit,  84 
Pa.  St.  898;  Hudson  v.  Geary,  4  B.  I.  486;  State  v.  Bait.  &  O.  B.  B.,  15 
W.  Va.  862.  (86  Am.  Bep,  808) ;  Charleston  v.  Benjamin,  2  Strobh.  508; 
MeOatrick  v.  Wason,  4  Ohio  St,  566;  Johns  v.  State,  78Ind.  882;  Bohl  v. 
State,  8  Tex.  App.  688;  State  v.  Bott,  81  I<a.  Ann.  668  (88  Am.  Bep.  224). 
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oompulsory  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  religious  instita- 
tion.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  strictly  religious  aspect  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  a  general  day  of  rest  has  always  assumed  among 
all  people,  and  under  all  systems  of  religion;  although  tiie 
observance  of  such  a  day  has  always  been  taught  to  bo  a 
divine  injunction ;  it  is  claimed,  with  much  show  of  rei- 
soD,  that  this  custom,  even  as  a  religious  institution,  was 
originally  established  as  a  sanitary  regulation,  designed  to 
procure  for  the  individual  that  periodical  rest  from  labor, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  recuperation  of  the  exhausted 
energies ;  and  the  religious  character  was  given  to  it,  is 
order  to  secure  its  more  universal  observance.  In  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  all  nations,  theology,  medicine  and  law  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  body  of  men ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  apply  to  a  much  needed  sanitary  regab- 

^  Soott,  J.,  in  State  «.  Ambs,  90  Mo.  814,  916,  uses  this  Usgaai^: 
"Those  wbo  question  the  constitatlouAUl^  of  oar  Soiiday  laws  seem  to 
imagine  tliatthe  constitution  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  lonsed 
for  a  State  composed  of  strangers  collected  from  all  qaarters  of  the  i^obe, 
each  with  a  religion  of  his  own,  boand  by  no  i>revioQS  social  ties,  aor 
sympathising  in  any  common  rominisceaoeo  of  the  past;  that  inllkB 
ordinary  laws,  it  is  not  to  be  construed  in  reference  to  the  State  sod  cos- 
dition  of  those  for  whom  It  was  intended,  bnt  that  the  words  in  which  it  i0 
comprehended  are  alone  to  be  regarded  withont  respect  to  the  history  of 
the  people  lor  whom  it  was  made.  It  is  apprehended,  that  such  is  not  the 
mode  by  which  onr  organic  law  is  to  be  Interpreted.  We  must  regird  tiie 
people  for  whom  it  was  ordained.  It  appears  to  haye  lieen  made  by  Chris- 
tian men.  The  constitution  on  Its  face  shows  that  the  Christian rellgios 
was  the  religion  of  its  f ramers.  *  *  *  Tliey,  then,  who  engrsfted  on 
onr  constitntion  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  contained  therds, 
did  not  regard  the  compnlsory  observance  of  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rest, 
a  violation  of  those  principles.  They  deemed  a  statnte  compeUing  the 
observance  of  Sunday  necessary  to  secure  a  fnll  enjoyment  of  the  righti 
of  conscience.  How  could  those  who  conscientiously  believe  thst  Soi- 
day  is  hallowed  tlmei  to  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  enjoy  tfaem- 
selves  in  its  observance  amidst  all  the  turmoU  and  bustle  of  woridlr 
pursuits,  amidst  scenes  by  which  the  day  was  desecrated,  which  th^ 
conscientiously  believe  was  holy?  "  See  also,  Stover  #.  State,  10  Aifc. 
269,  868;  Lindenmuller  «.  People,  SB  Bsrb.  SSS. 
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tioD  the  spiritual  inflaence  of  theology,  and  the  obligation 
of  law.  Under  this  yiew  of  the  matter,  the  observance  of 
a  day  of  rest  was,  in  the  order  of  history,  primarily,  a 
Banitary  regnlation,  and  secondarily,  a  religious  institution. 
Under  our  constitutional  limitations,  it  is  only  in  its  primary 
character  that  an  observance  of  the  law  can  be  exacted. 

All  sanitary  regulations  operate  directly  upon  the  indi- 
vidual; and  from  the  medical  standpoint,  their  primary  ob- 
ject is  the  benefit  to  the  individual.  It  is  so  likewise  with 
the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest.  It  is  the  individual  which 
is  primarily  benefited  by  the  cessation  from  labor,  and  the 
community  or  society  is  only  remotely  and  indirectly  bene- 
fited by  the  increased  vitality  of  his  offspring  and  possibly 
relief  from  the  public  burden  of  an  early  decrepitude,  the 
result  of  overwork.  The  failure  to  observe  this  law  of  nature, 
calling  for  rest  from  labor  on  every  seventh  day,  —  for  this 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  ages  to  be  a  law 
of  nature, —  is,  like  every  other  inordinate  gratification  of 
one's  desires,a  vice,and  not  the  subject  of  law.  The  possible 
evil,  flowing  from  this  *<  vice,''  will  not  justify  the  State  au- 
thorities in  entering  the  house  and  premises  of  a  citizen,  and 
there  compel  him  to  lay  down  his  tool  or  his  pen,  and  refrain 
from  labor,  on  the  ground  that  his  unremittent  toil  will  pos- 
sibly do  damage  to  society  through  his  children.  How  can 
it  be  proved  a  priori  that  the  man  needs  the  rest  that  the 
law  requires  him  to  take  ?  He  may  be  fully  able  to  continue 
his  labor^  at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  Sunday,  without 
doing  any  damage  to  anybody.^    Furthermore,  it  may  be 

>  *'  Again  It  may  be  weU  considered  that  the  amoant  of  rest  which 
would  be  required  by  one  half  of  society  may  be  widely  disproportionate 
to  that  required  by  the  other.  It  Is  a  matter  of  which  each  indlvldaal 
must  be  permitted  to  ]adge  for  himself  according  to  his  own  instiacts 
and  necessities.  As  well  might  the  legislatare  fix  the  days  and  hoars  for 
work,  and  enforce  their  observance  by  an  unbending  rule  which  shall  be 
Ylsited  alike  upon  the  weak  and  strong;  whenever  such  attempts  are 
made,  the  law-making  power  leaves  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  makes  an 
incursion  into  the  realms  of  physiology,  and  its  enactments  like  the 
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shown  that  he  has  for  special  reasons,  or  because  his  relig- 
ion requires  it,  abstained  from  labor  for  the  required  time 
on  some  other  day.  And  having  done  so  from  the  indi- 
vidual standpoint,  he  has  substantially  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.^  Then  must  the  conclusion  be 
reached,  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  upon  which 
Sunday  laws  can  be  sustained,  and  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections avoided  ? 

It  matters  not  what  is  the  moving  cause,  or  what  amonnt 
of  gratification  is  had  out  of  the  act,  the  commission  of  a 
trespass  upon  another's  rights,  or  the  reasonable  fear  of  such 
a  trespass,  always  constitutes  sufficient  ground  for  the  exer- 
cise of  police  power.  The  prevention  of  a  trespass  is  the  in- 
variable purpose  of  a  police  regulation.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  one  to  enjoy  quietly,  and  without  disturbance,  his 
religious  liberty,  and  his  right  is  invaded  as  much  by  noise 
and  bustle  on  his  day  of  rest,  varying  only  in  degree,  as  by 
a  prohibition  of  religious  worship  according  to  one's  conyio- 
tions.  Noisy  trades  and  amusements,  and  other  like  dis- 
turbances of  the  otherwise  impressive  quiet  of  a  Sunday, 
may  therefore  be  prohibited  on  that  day,  in  complete  con- 
formity with  the  limitations  of  police  power.^  But  the 
prosecution  of  noiseless  occupations,  and  the  indulgence  in 

amnptnary  laws  of  the  ancients,  which  prescribe  the  mode  and  texture  of 
people's  clothingi  or  similar  laws  which  might  prescribe  and  limit  oor 
food  and  drink,  mnst  be  regarded  as  an  inyasion,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  citizens,  which  are  goaranteed  by 
the  fundamental  law.'*    Terry,  Ch.  J.,  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  608. 

1  '*  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the  benefit  of  the  indiyidnal  is  alone  to  be 
oonsidered,  the  argument  against  the  law  which  he  may  make,  who  his 
already  obserred  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  is  tmoiimoaraMe.**  Cooley*s 
Const.  Lim.  •476,  •477. 

s  **  While  I  am  thus  resting  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to  law,  it  is 
right  and  reasonable  that  my  rest  should  not  be  disturbed  by  otJiers. 
Such  a  disturbance  by  others  of  my  rest,  is  in  Its  nature  a  nuisance, 
which  the  law  ought  to  punish,  and  Sabbath-breaking  has  been  freqnentiy 
classed  with  nuisances  and  punished  as  such.**  State  «.  B,  &  O.  B.  B.,  U 
W.  Va.  862  (86  Am.  Bep.  808,  S14.) 
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qaiet,  orderly  amosementSy^  since  they  inyolve  no  violation 
of  priyate  right,  cannot  be  prohibited  by  law  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  religious  liberty  of  those  who  are  thus 
prevented,  and  such  regulations  would  therefore  be  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is  barely  possible,  but  doubtful,  that  a  law 
could  be  sustained  under  the  principles  here  advanced, 
which  required  that  the  front  doors  of  stores  and  places  of 
amusement  should  be  kept  closed  on  Sunday,  but  not 
otherwise  interfering  with  the  noiseless  occupations  and  di- 
versions. The  total  prohibition  of  such  employments  and 
labor  on  Sunday,  except  possibly  for  a  reason  to  be  sug- 
gested and  explained  later,  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  day,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  that  aspect  of  Sunday  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  in 
framing  the  Sunday  laws. 

But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  constitutional  reason  why  the  pro- 
hibition of  labor  on  Sunday  should  be  extended  to  other 
than  noisy  trades  and  employments.  The  reason  calls  for 
the  avoidance  of  an  indirectly  threatened  trespass,  rather 
than  the  prohibition  of  a  direct  invasion  of  right.  In  the 
ideal  state  of  nature,  when  free  agency  and  independence  of 
the  behests  of  others  may  be  considered  factual,  the  prose- 
cution of  a  noiseless  trade  or  other  occupation  could  not  in 

1  In  New  Tork  it  has  been  held  In  a  recent  case  that  a  law  is  constitu- 
tional which  prohibits  fishing  on  Sunday,  even  within  the  grounds  of  a 
private  dub.  People  v,  Moses,  66  Han,  161;  a.  e,  140  N.  Y.  214.  And  in 
Missouri  it  has  been  held  that  athletic  sports  may  be  prohibited  on  Sun- 
day. St.  XouiB  Agricultural  &  Mechan.  Assn.  v.  Delano,  108  Mo.  217; 
State  V,  Williams,  86  Mo.  App.  641.  In  Backer  v.  State,  67  Miss.  828,  it 
was  held  that  the  law  which  prohibited  playing  at  cards  or  dice  on  Sun- 
day applied  only  to  the  doing  of  these  things  in  public^  and  did  not 
include  such  a  game  played  in  private.  See  also  Gnnn  o.  State,  89  Ga. 
841  (hunting);  State  v,  O'Bourke,  86 Neb.  614  (base  ball);  State  v.  Hog- 
never,  162  Ind.  662  (do.) .  So  far  as  these  cases  uphold  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  legislature  to  prohibit  on  Sunday  the  indulgence  in  quiet 
amusements,  they  can  be  supported  on  no  other  ground  than  that  the 
State  has  the  power  to  punish  individuals  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
religious  observance  of  the  day. 
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any  sense  be  coDsidered  as,  either  constituting  a  trespssB, 
or  threatening  one.  Eaoh  man,  being  left  free  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  would  then  have  the  equal  liberty  of  joiniog  in  the 
religious  obserrance  of  the  day  or  of  oontinaing  his  labor, 
subject  to  the  single  condition,  that  he  must  not  in  doing  so 
disturb  the  religious  worship  of  others.  But  we  are  not  li?- 
ing  in  a  state  of  nature.  Whatever  the  metaphysicians  or 
theologians  may  tell  us  about  free  will,  in  the  complex  so- 
ciety of  the  present  age,  the  individual  is  a  free  agent  to 
but  a  limited  degree.  He  is  in  the  main  but  the  creators 
of  circumstances.  Like  the  shuttle,  he  may  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  but  the  web  of  human  events  is  woven, 
unaffected  by  this  freedom  of  action.  Those  who  moet 
need  the  cessation  from  labor  ai^e  unable  to  take  the  nec- 
essary rest,  if  the  demands  of  trade  should  require  their 
uninterrupted  attention  to  business.  And  if  the  law  did 
not  interfere,  the  feverish,  intense  desire  to  acquire  wealth, 
so  thoroughly  a  characteristic  of  the  American  nation,  in- 
citing a  relentless  rivalry  and  competition,  would  ultimately 
prevent,  not  only  the  wage-earners,  but  likewise  the  capital- 
ists and  employers  themselves,  from  yielding  to  the  warn- 
ings of  nature,  and  obeying  the  instinct  of  self*preservatlon 
by  resting  periodically  from  labor,  even  if  the  mad  pursuit 
of  wealth  should  not  warp  their  judgment  and  destroy  this 
instinct.  Remove  the  prohibition  of  law,  and  this  whole- 
some sanitary  regulation  would  cease  to  be  observed.  No 
one,  if  he  would,  could  do  so.  The  prohibition  of  labor 
for  these  reasons  may  be  contradictory  of  the  constitutional 
affirmation  of  the  equality  of  all  men  ;  and  the  prohibitory 
law  may  be  practically  unenforcible ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  establidh  any  positive  constitutional  objection  to 
it.^    It  has  been  urged  that  this  law,  when  founded  upon 

1  See  pott,  $  206.  The  posttlon  aseamed  In  the  text,  in  regard  to  nolee- 
less  occupations,  has  been  adopted  in  seyeral  recent  cases,  in  which  laws 
were  sustained,  as  a  constitntional  exercise  of  police  power,  which  pro- 
hibited barbers  from  plying  their  trade  on  Sunday.    People  v.  Hafsor, 
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this  reason,  of  protection  to  the  individaal,  may  be  sus- 
tained, if  it  was  confined  in  its  operations  to  slaves, 
minors,  apprentices  and  others  who  are  required  to  obey 
the  commands  of  others,  and  designed  to  protect  them 
from  the    cruelty  of    incessant  toil.^    But    the  slave  or 

149  K.  Y.  195  (quoting  text);  State  v.  Granneman,  182  Mo.  826;  People 
9.  BattllDg  (N.  Y.)f  IS  Misc.  Ref.  687;  85  N.  Y.  S.  19;  People  v.  BeUett, 
99  Mich.  151  (qnotlDg  text) ;  Keck  v.  City  of  Gainesville,  98  Ga.  428.  In 
Sdenv.  People,  161  Hi.  296;  Nesbit  v.  State  (Eans.  App.)>  54  P.  826; 
Bute  V.  Petit  (Minn.),  77  N.  W.  225;  Breyer  o.  State  (Tenn.  '99),  50  S. 
W.  769y  a  similar  law  was  held  to  be  nnconstltntlonal,  not  only  because 
tt  was  a  special  law  discriminating  against  one  particular  calling,  but 
becanse  it  was  an  unauthorized  infringement  of  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  Indiyidnal.  See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Ex  parte  Jentzch,  112  Cal. 
468,  and  Ragio  v.  State,  2  Pickle  (Tenn.)>  272  (public  bath  rooms  in  bar- 
ber shops). 

1  •«  The  question  arising  tuder  this  act  is  quite  distinguishable  from 
the  case  where  the  legislature  of  a  State,  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated, 
passes  an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  against  the  inhumanity  of  the 
master  in  not  allowing  sufficient  rest.  In  this  State,  every  man  is  a  free 
ai^ent,  competent,  and  able  to  protect  himself,  and  no  one  is  bound  by  law 
to  labor  for  a  particular  person.  Free  agents  mast  be  left  free  as  to 
$kemseiveB,  Had  the  act  under  consideration  been  confined  to  infants,  or  to 
persons  bound  by  law  to  obey  others,  then  the  question  presented  would 
bave  been  very  different.  But  if  we  cannot  trnst  free  agents  to  regulate 
their  own  labor,  its  time  and  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  trust  them  to 
make  their  own  contracts.  If  the  legislature  could  prescribe  the  *  days  *  of 
rest  for  them,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  same  power  could  prencribe 
bours  to  work,  rest  and  eat.*'   Burnett,  J.,  in  Bz  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  510. 

The  position,  which  was  assumed  by  the  California  courts  in  the  case 
of  Bx  parte  Newman,  and  afterwards  abandoned  in  later  decisions  (see 
Dext  note)  seems  to  have  been  completely  resumed  in  the  case  of  Ex 
pturte  Jentasch,  112  Cal.  468;  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  decliured  a  law 
unconstitutional,  which  prohibited  barbers  from  plying  their  trade  on 
Sunday.  The  court  in  this  case  repudiate  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the 
text,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte 
Kewman,  that  the  inability  without  Sunday  laws  of  the  employe,  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  resting  from  his  labor  on  Sunday,  was  a  justifi- 
cation of  tbose  laws.  Legislation  on  those  grounds  has  too  much  of  the 
paternal  character  to  be  justifiable  under  our  constitutional  limitations, 
and  violates  the  fundamental  American  principle  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law.  See  in  Chapter  I.  an  extensive  quotation  from  this 
decision. 

A  similar  position  has  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Eden  v.  People, 
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appreatice  is  do  more  bound  to  obey  the  behests  of  otherBi 
and  to  work  at  their  command,  than  the  free  laborer,  clerk, 
and  even  the  employer  himself,  ander  the  irresistible  force 
of  competition,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  *<  Itis  no  answer  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  that  mankind  will  seek  cessation  from  labor  by  the 
natural  influences  of  self-preservation.  The  position  assumes 
that  all  men  are  independent,  and  at  liberty  to  work  when- 
ever they  choose.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  in  theory,  it  is 
false  in  fact ;  it  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  relation  of  superior  and  subordinate, master  and  servant, 
principal  and  clerk,  always  has  and  always  will  exist. 
Labor  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  capital,  and  unless 

161  Dl.  296.  In  Ellnoto,  the  Snpreme  Goart  has  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  the  consUtationality  of  aU  laws,  which  interfere  with  the  In- 
dividnal's  liberty  of  contract,  even  denying  the  constitntlonallty  of  a 
law  which  prohibited  women  from  working  in  factories  and  workshops 
for  more  than  forty-eight  hoars  per  week.  In  Eden  v.  People,  sitjmi,  the 
court  say:  **If  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  prohibit  by  law  a 
woman  from  being  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  more  than  eight 
hoars  in  any  one  day,  or  forty-eight  hoars  in  a  week,  npon  what  principle, 
it  may  be  asked,  has  the  legislature  the  right  to  prohibit  a  barber  from 
laboring  and  receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labor  daring  any  namber  of 
hoars  he  may  desire  to  work  during  the  week?  Moreover,  if  the  mer- 
chant, the  grocer,  the  batcher  and  druggist,  and  other  trades  andcallinKB 
are  allowed  to  open  their  places  of  bosiness  and  carry  on  their  respec- 
tive avocations  daring  seven  days  of  the  week,  apon  what  principle 
can  it  be  held  that  a  person  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  bnsisess  of 
barbering  may  not  do  the  same  thing?  *  *  *  <*  As  has  been  hereto- 
fore seen,  as  a  general  rale  a  police  regalation  has  reference  to  the 
health,  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  How,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare  of  society  to  be  injarloasly 
affected  by  the  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on  Sanday?  It  Is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  the  barber  baslness,  as  carried  on  in  this 
State,  is  both  qaiet  and  orderly.  Indeed,  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
incorporated  in  the  record  that  the  barber  baslness,  as  oondacted,  is 
qaiet  and  orderly,  much  more  so  than  many  other  departments  of  bosi- 
ness. In  view  of  the  natare  of  the  baslness,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  it  is  difBcalt  to  perceive  how  the  rights  of  any  person 
can  be  affected,  or  how  the  comfort  or  welfare  of  society  can  be 
disturbed.** 
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the  exercise  of  power  which  capital  affords  is  restrained, 
those  who  are  obliged  to  labor  will  not  possess  the  freedom 
for  rest  which  they  would  otherwise  exercise.  Necessities 
for  food  and  raiment  are  imperious,  and  exactions  of 
ayarice  are  not  easily  satisfied.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a 
man^s  freedom  to  rest,  when  his  wife  and  children  are  look- 
ing to  his  daily  labor  for  their  daily  support.  The  law 
steps  in  to  restrain  the  power  of  capital.  Its  object  is  not 
to  protect  those  who  can  rest  at  their  pleasure,  but  to  afford 
rest  to  those  who  need  it,  and  who,  from  the  conditions  of 
society,  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it.  *  *  *  The 
authority  for  the  enactment,  I  find  in  the  great  object  of 
all  governments,  which  is  protection.  Labor  is  necessarily 
imposed  by  the  condition  of  our  race,  and  to  protect  labor 
is  the  highest  office  of  our  laws."^  For  various  reasons, 
laws  have  been  generally  sustained,  which  compel  the  clos- 
ing of  the  stores  of  business.^    If  the  reasoning  here  pre- 

^  Dissentliig  opinion  of  Judge  Field  in  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  503, 51S. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Field  although  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  court 
in  Ex  parte  Newman,  was  after  a  change  in  the  perBonnel  of  the  court 
adopted  as  the  rule  in  California  in  Ex  parte  Andrews,  IS  Cal.  67S,  and 
was  affirmed  in  many  other  later  cases,  the  last  being  Ex  parte  Burke,  59 
Cal.  6  (48  Am.  Bep.  281) ;  Ex  parte  Boser,  60  Cal.  177.  But  see  in  ap- 
proval of  Ex  parte  Newman,  Ex  parte  Jentach,  119  Cal.  468,  cited  fully 
in  a  preceding  note. 

>  Vogelsang  «.  State,  9  Ind.  112;  Shover  v.  State,  10  Ark.  259;  Wame 
V.  Smith,  8  Conn.  14;  Lindenmuller  v.  People*  88  Barb.  549;  Story  v,  El- 
liott, 8  Cow.  27;  Johnston  v.  Com.,  10  Harris,  102;  Bloom  v.  Bichards,2 
Ohio,  887;  City  Council  v.  Benjamin,  2  Strobh.  529;  State  ex  rel.  Walker 
«.  Judge,  89  La.  Ann.  182;  State  v,  Fernandez,  89  La.  Ann.  588;  Swann 
«.  Swann,  21  Fed.  Bep.  299;  Commonwealth  v.  Starr,  144  Mass.  859  (11 
N.  B.  588,  note) ;  Friedebom  v.  Commonwealth,  118  Pa.  St  242;  Scales 
«.  Bute,  47  Ark.  476;  Judeflnd  v.  State.  78  Md.  510;  Specht  v.  Com.^  8  Pa. 
St  812.  In  the  last  case,  the  court  expresses  itself  thus :  <*  It  intermed- 
dles not  with  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  all  men  to  worship 
Ahnlghty  Qod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  it  com- 
pels none  to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  main- 
tidn  any  ministry  against  his  consent;  it  pretends  not  to  control  or  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  It  establishes  no  preference 
for  any  religious  establishment  or  mode  of  worship.    It  treats  no  relig- 
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seated  be  correct,  and  the  premises  into  which  it  has  been 
formulated  be  impregnable,  the  following  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable, viz. :  that  no  Sunday  law  is  constitutional  which 
does  more  than  prohibit  those  acts«  which  are  noisy  and  are 
therefore  calculated  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  rest  of  Sunday 
worshipers,  or  which  in  their  commission  demand  or  are 
likely  to  demand,  the  services  of  others,  who  cannot  refuse 
to  serve,  on  account  of  the  common  interdependence  of 

ioas  doctrine  as  panmount  in  the  State;  it  enforces  no  nnwiUing  attemL 
ance  npon  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  It  says  not  to  the  Jew  or 
Sabbatarian,  *  Yon  shall  desecrate  the  day*  yon  esteem  as  holy,  and  keep 
sacred  to  religion  that  we  deem  to  be  so!  It  enters  npon  no  discussion 
of  the  rival  claims  of  the  first  or  seventh  days  of  the  week,  nor  pretends 
to  bind  npon  the  conscience  of  any  man  any  conclnsion  npon  a  subject 
which  each  mnst  decide  for  himself.  It  intrudes  not  into  the  domestic 
circle  to  dictate  when,  where,  or  to  what  God  Its  inmates  shall  address 
their  orisons;  nor  does  it  presume  to  enter  the  synagogue  of  the  Israel- 
ite, or  the  church  of  the  seventh- day  Christian  to  command  or  even  per- 
suade their  attendance  in  the  temples  of  those  who  especially  approach 
the  altar  on  Sunday.  It  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  infringe  upon  the 
Sabbath  of  any  sect,  or  curtaU  their  freedom  of  worship.  It  detracts  not 
one  hour  from  any  period  of  time  they  may  feel  bound  to  devote 
to  this  object,  nor  does  it  add  a  moment  beyond  what  they  may 
choose  to  employ.  Its  sole  mission  is  to  inculcate  a  temporary  weekly 
cessation  from  labor,  but  it  adds  not  to  this  requirement  any  obliga- 
tion." See,  also,  Searcy  v.  State  (Tex.  Or.  App.  '99),  51  S.  W.  1119. 
In  State  o.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  119  N.  C.  814,  a  State  law  was  upheld, 
which  prohibited  with  certain  exceptions,  the  running  of  railroad 
trains  on  Snnday,  even  though  the  law  was  applied  to  trains  carrying 
freight  across  State  lines.  To  the  same  effect,  see  Hennington  v.  State, 
90  Ga.  896;  State  o.  Railroad  Company,  24  W.  ya.78S.  See  contra  as  to 
through  or  interstate  freight,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 88  Va.  95.  On  the  general  propositio«i  of  the  constitutionality 
of  laws,  prohibiting  labor  on  Sunday,  see  Ex  parte  Marx,  86  Ya.  40; 
Eix  parte  Sundstrom,  25  Tex.  App.  188;  Johnson  v.  People  (Colo.  App.), 
40  P.  676;  Quiolan  v,  Conlln,  84  N.  Y.  S.  952;  18  Misc.  568.  In  State  9. 
Gklpi,  48  La.  Ann.  520,  a  law  was  upheld,  which  required  private  dubs, 
in  wbich  liquor  Is  sola  to  members  exclusively,  to  be  closed  on  Sunday. 
So^  also,  a  State  tax  on  the  sale  of  Sunday  issues  of  newspapers,  whether 
published  within  or  without  the  State,  was  held  to  be  constitutional. 
Preston  o.  Finley,  72  Fed.  860;  Thompson  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  258; 
Baldwin  v.  State,  21  Tex.  App.  591. 
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mankind.  The  doing  of  any  act,  which  is  noiseless  and 
does  not  require  the  service  of  others,  cannot  be  prohibited. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  State  to  regulate  the  observance  of  Sunday,  is  recog- 
nised and  indorsed  by  the  decisions  of  our  courts.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  police  regulations  in  the  different  States, 
which  are  sustained  in  violation  of  this  rule  of  limitation. 
The  laws  which  prohibit  quiet  and  orderly  amusements  can- 
not be  sustained  under  the  rule,  and  so  also  those  laws, 
which  make  void  the  commercial  paper  and  deeds  which 
are  executed  on  Sunday.  Other  instances  of  existing  legis- 
lation, contradictory  of  this  rule  of  limitation,  may  be  cited» 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  But  although  not  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  authorities,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  correct  rule. 

The  same  reasons,  which  are  here  advanced,  would  like- 
wise support  and  justify  legislation,  designed  to  protect 
the  Jew  in  his  religious  observance  of  Saturday,  and  the 
Mohammedan  in  his  enjoyment  of  Friday.  But  if  the  rule 
were  carried  to  the  extreme,  of  giving  equal  protection  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  religious  days  of  every  sect,  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  seriously  impaired. 
Although  the  Jew  and  the  Mohamedan  have  the  same  right 
to  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  holy  day, 
the  public  welfare,  which  likewise  is  the  main  spring  to  the 
Sunday  laws,  requires  that  his  enjoyment  of  his  religion 
should  sustain  the  burden  and  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
general  prosecution  of  trades  and  occupations  on  their  holy 
days.^  The  selection  of  Sunday,  as  the  day  of  rest  to  be 
observed  by  all,  is  not  justified  by  its  religious  character, 
although  its  religious  character,  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses 

1  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  It  is  said  that  an  ordinance  requires  aU  Tehtcles 
on  Sonday  to  pass  the  Jewish  synagognes  in  a  slow  walk,  in  order  to  re- 
duce disturbance  of  the  worship  to  a  minimam.  The  New  York  const!  - 
tntioB,  Art.  I.,  {  8,  and  the  Penal  Code,  §  871,  prohibit  the  service  on 
Hebrews  ol  any  process  which  is  made  retnmable  on  Saturday.  Martin 
«.  Goldstein,  89  N.  Y.  S.  854. 
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of  this  coantry,  suggests  the  reason  of  its  selection  in 
preference  to  some  other  day.  The  interference  of  the  State 
is,  after  all,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare, for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  society  the  benefits 
arising  from  a  general  periodical  cessation  from  labor;  and 
that  object  can  be  best  attained  by  setting  apart  as  a  legal 
day  of  rest,  that  day  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  holy  day  by 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  In  some  of  our  States, 
there  are  statutory  exceptions  in  favor  of  those  who  con- 
scientiously observe  some  other  day  of  the  week  as  a  holy 
day,  and  abstain  from  labor  on  that  day ;  and  in  Ohio,  it 
has  been  held  that  a  statute  which  did  not  contain  such  an 
exception,  was  for  that  reason  unconstitutional.^  Bat  ia 
other  States,  it  is  held  that  the  Sunday  law  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Jew,  was  not  in  violation  of  the  article 
in  the  State  constitution,  which  declares  that  no  person  shall 
*<  upon  any  pretense  whatever  be  hurt,  molested,  or  re- 
strained in  his  religious  sentiments  or  persuasions/' '  The 
restraint  upon  the  right  to  engage  in  lawful  employment  and 
to  do  otherwise  lawful  acts,  is  reasonable,  because  Deoessary 
to  the  successful  maintenance  of  a  general  day  of  rest.' 

1  Cincinnati  9.  Bice,  15  Ohio,  225;  Canton  0.  Ntot,  9  Ohio  St.  489.  Bnt 
one  mnst  observe  the  seventh  day  as  a  religiouB  day  in  order  that  he  may 
work  on  Sanday.  Llberman  v.  State,  26  Neb.  464.  Bnt  In  the  abeeace 
of  statute,  providing  otherwise,  the  conscientlona  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  does  not  excuse  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Parker  9.  State, 
16  Lea  (Tenn.),  476. 

s  FroUckstein  o.  MobUe,  40  Ala.  725. 

*  *«The  legislature  obviously  regarded  it  as  promotive  of  the  menttli 
moral  and  physical  weU-being  of  men,  that  they  should  rest  from  their 
labors  at  stated  intervals;  and  in  this  all  experience  shows  they  were 
right.  If  then,  rest  Is  to  be  enjoined  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  ^^ 
stated  intervals,  it  is  obvious  that  public  convenience  would  be  mach 
promoted  by  the  community  generally  resting  on  the  same  day,  for  otber- 
wise  each  individual  would  be  much  annoyed  and  hindered  in  finding 
that  those  with  whom  he  had  business  to  transact,  were  resting  on  the 
day  on  which  he  was  working.  The  legislature,  holding  these  views  In 
selecting  the  particular  day  of  rest,  doubtless  selected  Sunday,  becanse  It 
was  deemed  a  proper  day  of  rest  by  a  majority  of  our  people  who  thought 
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While  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  cannot  go  beyond  the 
limitations  that  have  been  presented,  in  enacting  laws  for 
the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  it  rests  with  the 
discretion  of  the  legislatare  how  far  the  enactment  should 
extend  within  these  limitations,  and  the  scope  of  the  legis- 
lation has  varied  with  the  public  policy  in  each  State.  We 
have  already  noticed  exemptions  from  the  operation  of  the 
Sunday  laws  in  favor  of  the  Jew.  In  some  of  the  States 
only  a  person's  ordinary  calling  is  intended  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  ^  and  there  is  an  universal  exception  in  favor  of 
v7orks  of  charity  and  necessity*  But  what  constitutes 
charity  and  necessity  is  not  viewed  in  the  same  light  in 
every  State.  It  is  a  common  rule  that  traveling  on  Sun- 
day, except  in  cases  of  charity  or  necessity,  is  unlawful, 
and  any  one  injured  while  so  doing  cannot  recover  dam- 
ages.'   But  whether  a  certain  act  is  looked  upon  as  a  ne- 

it  a  religiona  dnty  to  rest  on  that  day ;  and  in  selecting  this  day  lor  these 
reasons,  the  legislature  acted  wisely.  The  law  requires  that  the  day  be 
obeerred  as  a  day  of  rest,  not  because  it  is  a  religious  duty,  but  because 
anch  observance  promotes  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  weU -being  of 
the  community,  and  Sunday  is  selected  as  the  day  of  rest,  because  if  any 
other  day  had  been  named,  it  would  have  imposed  unnecessarily  onerous 
obllgationa  on  the  community,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  would  have 
rested  on  Sunday  as  a  reUgious  duqr«  and  the  requirement  of  another 
day  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  would  have  resulted  in  two  days 
being  observed  instead  of  one,  and  thus  time  would  have  been  uselessly 
wasted.  This  I  conceive  is  the  main  object  of  our  law;  but  it  is  not  its 
only  object.*'  State  o.  Bait.  &  O.  R.  B.  Co.,  15  W.  Ya.  862  (86  Am. 
Bep.  808,  814).  An  exemption  of  this  kind  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  Louisiana,  because  it  discriminated  between  reUgious  sects. 
Shrereport  v.  Levy,  26  La.  Ann.  67.  But  it  was  held  valid  in  Indiana. 
Johns  V.  State,  78  Ind.  882.  In  Simond*s  Bxrs.  v.  Qratz,  2  Fen.  &  Watts, 
412,  it  was  held  that  it  was  no  ground  for  a  continuance  that  a  Jew  had 
conscientious  scruples  against  attendance  at  the  trial  of  his  cause  on 
Saturday. 

1  MIUs  9.  WUliams,  16  S.  C.  594,  597;  approving  Hellams  o.  Aber- 
crombie,  15  S.  C.  110, 118;  Bennett  o.  Brooks,  9  Allen,  118. 

*  Hinckley  9.  Penobscot,  42  Me.  89 ;  Cratty  v.  Bangor,  57  Me.  428  (2 
Am.  Bep.  56);  Johnson  v.  Irasburg,  47  Yt.  28  (19  Am.  Bep.  Ill);  Bos- 
worth  V.  Swansey,  10  Met.  864;  Connolly  o.  Boston,  117  Mass.  64  (19 
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oessity,  will  depend  largely  apoa  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment,  its  mere  fitness  and  propriety  being  the  only 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.^  We  mast  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  contradictory  conclosions  apon  this  question  of 
necessity.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  not  considered  a  work  of 
necessity  for  a  barber  to  shave  his  customers  on  Sunday,* 
while  in  Indiana  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  question  of  fact»  to 
be  determined  by  a  jury.'  In  some  States  the  running  of 
railroad  trains  and  the  operation  of  street  railroads  are 
held  to  be  necessary.^  In  other  States  both  have  been  held 
to  be  violations  of  the  Sunday  laws.*  The  transportation 
of  cattle  received  on  Sunday/  feeding  stock  and  gathering 
the  necessary  feed/  the  gathering  of  grain  which  may  be 
injured  if  left  in  the  field  until  Monday/  the  expenditure 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  prevent  waste  of  sap  in  making 
maple  sugar/  have  been  held  to  be  lawful  because  they 

Am.  Bap.  896) ;  Davis  v.  SomerrUle,  ISS  Mass.  604;  Back  o.  Blddeforda 
81  Me.  488;  DoDgan  v.  State,  126  Ind.  180;  Doneyv.  State,  125  Ind.COO. 
TraveUng  for  pleasara  in  street  cars  now  allowable  in  Oonneetleat. 
Horton  v.  Norwalk  Tramway  Co.,  66  Conn.  272. 

1  See  Davis  o.  Somervilley  128  Mass.  694;  McClary  v.  Lowell,  44  Yt 
116  (8  Am.  Bep.  866);  Logan  o.  Matthews,  6  Pa.  St.  417;  Johnson  v. 
People,  81  111.  469. 

*  Com.  V.  Jacobus,  1  Leg.  Gaz.  Bep.  (Pa.)  491;  State  «.  Schuler,  28 
Wkly.  Law  Bal.  460;  Commonwealth  o.  Waldman,  140  Pa.  St.  89;  State 
V.  Wellott,  64  Mo.  App.  810. 

*  Ungericht  o.  State,  119  Ind.  879. 

«  Com.  V,  Lonisvllle  &  Nashville  B.  B.  Co.,  80  Ky*  291;  Louisville  4 
Nash*  By.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth  (Ky.),  80  8.  W.  878;  Augnsta  ft  8.  B.  B. 
Co.  o.  Benz,  66  Ga.  126;  Sullivan  o.  Maine  Central  By.  Co.,  82  Me.  196. 
See  Jackson  v.  State,  88  Ga.  787. 

*  Sparhawk  o.  Union  Passenger  B.  Co.,  64  Pa.  St.  401;  Com.  o.  Jeia- 
dell,  2  Grant  Cas.  606;  McNeely  v.  State,  94  Ga.  692. 

*  Phil,  ft  B.  B.  B.  Co.  o.  Lehman,  66  Md.  209. 
V  Bdgerton  v.  State,  69  Ind.  688. 

*  Turner  v.  State,  67  Ind.  696;  Johnson  v.  People,  42  m.  App.  694. 

*  Whitcomb  9.  Gllman,  86  Vt.  497.  See  Commonwealth  o.  Funk,  9  ^ 
Co.  Ct.  Bep.  277,  as  to  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  Sunday  to  pie- 
vent  a  water  overflow  in  oil*well8.  To  the  same  eilect  see  Com.  t . 
Gillespie,  146  Pa.  St.  646. 
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were  works  of  necessity.  In  other  States  similar  aots  were 
held  to  be  unlawful,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  deemed 
necessary,^ 

Later  decisions  are  quite  numeroasy  in  which  the  question 
is  asked  and  answered,  what  employments  are  permitted,  as 
being  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  to  be  pursued  on  Sun- 
day.    Some  of  these  cases  are  given  in  the  note  below  .^ 

>  state  o.  Goif;  20  Aik.  889;  Joims  9.  Andrews,  10  Allen,  18. 

*  Thos,  a  drogglst  is  not  allowed  to  sell  soda  water  and  other  beyerages. 
Splane  v.  Commonwealth  (Fa.)»  12  A.  481;  Qninlan  v.  Conlln,  84  N.  Y.  8. 
962 1 18  MlBC.  568.  The  contlnaed  operation  on  Sunday  of  an  ice  factoiy 
WM  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity,  as  the  stopping  of  the  factory  on 
Svnday  woald  mean  a  loss  of  24  to  80  honrs  on  Monday  in  getting  the 
factory  in  working  order  again.  Hennersdorf  v.  State,  26  Tex.  App.  597. 
The  same  mling  would  apply  to  glass  and  other  factories,  where  so  much 
time  is  required  in  attaining  the  degree  of  temperature,  high  or  low, 
wkieb  Is  needed  in  operating  the  factory.  But  not  to  the  repair  of  a 
ml]].  Hamilton  v.  Austin,  62  N.  H.  575.  It  is  a  work  of  necessity  to 
shoe  a  stage  horse.  Nelson  v.  State,  25  Tex.  App.  599.  It  is  not  a  work 
of  necessity  to  publish  or  sell  a  newspaper  on  Sunday.  Handy  9.  St.  Paul 
Globe  Pub.  Co.,  41  Minn.  188;  Commonwealth  e*  Matthews,  152  Pa.  St. 
16S}  Com.  v«  Snppert,  152  Fa.  St.  169.  So,  likewise*  the  sale  of  cigars 
and  tobacco.  Commonwealth  v,  Marssynski,  149  Mass.  68;  State  v. 
Otimer,  84  Mo.  App.  115.  It  Is  a  work  of  charity  to  subscribe  on  Sunday 
a  som  ci  money  for  the  liquidation  of  a  church  debt.  Bryan  «.  Watson,  127 
Ind.  42.  So,  also,  telegraphic  messages  to  members  of  one  family,  com^ 
nmnicatiBg  important  information,  are  works  of  necessity.  Burnett  v. 
West,  Un.  Tel.  Co.,  89  Mo.  App.  599;  West  Un.  Tel.  Co.  o.  Wilson,  98 
Ala,  89;   West.  Un.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Griffin,  1  Ind.  App.  46. 
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FREEDOM  OF  8FEBCH  AND  LIBERTT  OF  THE  PBBS8. 

§  81.  Police  saperrislon  prohibited  by  the  conrtlta- 
tions.  —  A  popalar  government,  and  hence  freedom  from 
tyranny,  is  only  possible  when  the  people  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  If  the  indi- 
vidaal  is  not  free  to  publish  by  word  of  month  or  writing, 
or  through  the  press,  the  complaints  of  encroachments 
of  the  government  or  of  individuals  upon  his  rights  and 
liberties,  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  he  is  not  a  free- 
man. Even  if  there  were  no  special  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  the  governmental  control  of  these  rights,  the 
State  regulation  would  be  unconstitutional,  which  denied 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  publish  what  he  pleases,  or 
which  prohibited  the  publication  of  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals  or  books,  on  the  general  ground  that  they  would 
involve  the  deprivation  of  liberty  and  the  right  to  pursae 
happiness. 

But  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  licentiousness  and  a  reckless  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others.  No  one  can  claim  the  right  to 
slander  or  libel  another,  and  the  constitutions  do  not  permit 
or  sanction  such  wrongful  acts.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  therefore,  means  the  right  to  speak  or  publish 
what  one  pleases,  the  utterance  of  which  does  not  work  an 
injury  to  any  one,  by  being  false.  The  common  law  pro- 
vided for  the  due  punishment  of  such  trespasses  upon  the 
right  to  reputation,  and  ordinarily  these  remedies,  which 
prevail  generally,  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  individ- 
ual and  the  public.  But  sometimes,  and  oftener  in  these 
later  days,  when  the    press    has    acquired  extraordinary 
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power,  these  remedies  prove  inefiectual.  The  tendency  of 
the  press,  at  least  of  this  country ,  is  topablish  sensational, 
and  oftener  false,  accounts  of  individual  wrongs  and  im- 
moralities, to  such  an  extent  that  newspapers  too  often  fall 
properly  within  the  definition  of  obscene  literature.  If 
possible,  the  publication  of  such  matter  should  be  sup- 
pressed, or  at  least  published  in  such  a  way,  as  to  do  little 
or  no  harm  to  the  morals  of  the  community.^ 

Then  again,  we  have  newspapers,  in  whose  columns  we 
find  arguments  and  appeals  to  passion,  designed  to  incite 
the  individual  who  may  be  influenced  thereby  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  appeals  to  **  dynamiters,"  socialists  and 
nihilists,  and  all  other  classes  of  discontents,  who  believe 
the  world  has  been  fashioned  after  a  wrong  principle,  and 
needs  to  be  remodeled.  Of  course,  those  who  do  these 
reprehensible  things  may  be  punished  for  each  overt  act. 

Bat  the  only  effective  remedy  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  censorship  over  the  press,  by  which  such  publication 
may  be  prevented,  instead  of  being  punished  after  the  evil 
has  been  done.  Under  the  general  constitutional  provis- 
ions, this  supervision  of  the  press  would  be  permissible, 
and  would  not  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It 
woald  be  only  such  a  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  speech 
aod  of  the  press,  as  would  promote  public  welfare,  and 
would  be  sanctioned  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  government.  But  such  a  control  of  the  press  would 
be  very  liable  to  abuse,  and  through  it  the  absolute  sup- 
pression of  the  press  would  be  rendered  possible,  if  the 
government  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  designing  men ; 

1  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  sale  of  newspapers,  which  are  devoted 
largely  to  the  pabllcation  of  scandals,  immoral  occarrences,  etc.,  is  pro- 
hibited; and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  sustained.  In 
re  Banks,  66  Kans.  242;  State  v.  Van  Wye,  186  Mo.  227.  So,  also,  has  a 
law  been  upheld  in  Texas,  which  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  Sunday  issues 
of  newspapers,  whether  they  are  published  within  or  withont  the  State. 
Preston  o.  Finley,  72  Fed.  860;  Thompson  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  268; 
Baldwins.  State,  21  Tex.  App.  691. 
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and  at  all  events  it  would  be  an  effective  engine  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Profiting  by  their  experience  in  the  colonial  days,  when 
the  English  government  exercised  a  control  over  the  press, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
the  paper,  and  always  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  all  pro* 
tests  and  arguments  against  England's  oppressive  acts ;  onr 
forefathers  provided  by  constitutional  provisions,  both  in 
the  Federal  and  in  the  State  constitutions,  that  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any 
law.  The  provision  varies  in  phraseology  in  the  different 
constitutions,  but  the  limitation  upon  the  power  of  govern- 
ment is  the  same  in  all  cases.  While  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision prohibits  all  control  or  supervision  of  the  press  in  the 
way  of  a  license  or  censorship,  the  slanderer  or  libeler  may 
still  be  punished.  He  suffers  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  biw 
for  the  abuse  of  his  privilege.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Parker  of  Massachusetts  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and 
generally  recognized  as  presenting  the  correct  construction 
of  this  constitutional  provision.  In  Commonwealth  v. 
Blanding,^  he  says :  **  Nor  does  our  constitution  or  declara- 
tion of  rights  abrogate  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  as 
some  have  insisted.  The  sixteenth  article  declares  that  *  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  a 
State ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. The  liberty  of  the  press,  not  its  licentious- 
ness :  this  is  the  construction  which  a  just  regard  to  the 
other  parts  of  that  instrument,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  founded  it,  requires.  In  the  eleventh  article,  it  is  de- 
clared that  <  every  subject  of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to 
find  a  certain  remedy,  by  having  recourse  to  the  laws,  for 
injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person, 
property,  or  character ; '  and  thus  the  general  declaration  in 

1  a  Pick.  804,  818.  See,  also,  Story  on  ConatitaUoD,  §  1889;  2  Kent, 
17;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  898;  Bespublica  v.  Dennie,  4  Teates,  W! 
(2  Am.  Dec.  402). 
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the  Bixteenih  article  is  qualified.  Besides,  it  is  well  under* 
stood  and  received  as  a  commentary  on  this  provision  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  all 
such  previous  restraints  upon  publications  as  had  been  prac- 
ticed by  other  governments,  and  in  early  times  here  to  stifle 
the  efforts  of  patriots  towards  enlightening  their  fellow- 
subjects  upon  their  rights  and  the  duties  of  rulers.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  unrestrained,  but  he  who  used 
it  was  to  be  responsible  in  case  of  its  abuse;  like  the  right 
to  keep  firearms,  which  does  not  protect  him  who  uses 
them  for  annoyance  or  destruction.''  ^  But  it  has  been 
held  that  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  censorship  of 
the  press  does  not  inhibit  the  imposition  of  a  license  tax 
upon  newspapers.^ 

But  while  all  previous  restraints  are  forbidden  by  this 
provision  of  the  constitution,  the  permissible  restraints 
upon  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  not  con- 
fined to  responsibility  for  private  injury.  All  obscene  or 
blasphemous  publications  may  be  prohibited,  as  tending  to 
do  harm  to  the  public  morals.  So,  likewise,  may  the  pub- 
lication of  all  defamatory  statements,  whether  true  or  false, 
concerning  private  individuals,  in  whom  the  public  have  no 
concern,  be  prohibited,  as  was  the  case  at  common  law, 
and  is  now  in  some  of  the  States ;  on  the  ground  that  such 
publications  do  no  good,  and  excite  breaches  of  the  peace. 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  private  injury  inflicted,  but  the 
barm  to  the  public  welfare  is  the  justification  of  the  prohi- 
bition. 

**  The  constitutional  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
as  we  understand  it,  implies  a  right  to  freely  utter  and 

^  A  by-law  of  the  Assodatad  Press  was  sustained  and  enforced,  wbich 
prohibited  its  members  from  reoelying  and  publishing  the  regular  news 
(iispatcfaes  of  any  other  news  association  which  covered  the  same  terrl- 
tory,  and  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  newspapers  with 
telegraphic  news.  Mathews  v.  Associated  Press,  61  Hun,  199;  Blelstein 
V.  Associated  Press,  Id, 

'  City  of  Norfolk  v.  Norfolk  Landmark  Co.,  96  Va.  564. 
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publish  whatever  the  citizen  may  please,  and  to  be  protected 
against  any  responsibility  for  so  doing,  except  so  far  as 
such  pnblioations,  from  their  blasphemy,  obscenity,  or  scan- 
dalous character,  may  be  a  public  offense,  or  as,  by  their 
falsehood  and  malice,  they  may  injuriously  affect  the  stand- 
ing, reputation,  or  pecuniary  interests  of  individuals."  ^ 

So,  also,  is  it  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  prohibition  of  a 
censorship  of  the  press,  that  the  press  can,  without  liability 
for  its  wrongful  use,  make  use  of  the'constitutional  privilege 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  people  to  the  commission  of 
crime  against  the  public.  The  newspapers  of  anarchists 
and  nihilists  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  censorship,  or  be 
absolutely  suppressed;  but  if  the  proprietors  should  in  their 
columns  publish  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  passion  of 
discontents,  and  urge  them  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
against  the  public  or  against  the  individual,  they  may  very 
properly  be  punished,  and  without  doubt  the  right  to  the 

1  CkK>le7  Oooflt.  Lim.  £21  (*4SS).  See  In  re  Banks,  56  Kans.  242 ;  Preston 
V.  Flnley,  72  Fed.  S60;  Thompson  v.  State,  17  Tex.  App.  258;  Baldwin «. 
State,  21  Tex.  App.  691|  cited  in  preceding  note  on  page  229.  It  bas  been 
held  to  be  lawful  for  State  law  to  provide  for  the  poniahment  of  pnbUsh. 
ers  of  newspapers  for  publishing  false  reports  of  the  proceedings  ef  > 
court.  State  o.  Faulds,  17  Mont.  140.  It  is  also  a  constitutional  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  speech,  for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  profane 
language  in  any  public  place.  State  v.  Warren,  118  N.  C.  688.  It  hu 
likewise  been  held  to  be  lawful,  and  not  inyiolation  of  the  constitutional 
guaran^  of  freedom  of  speech,  to  prohibit  creditors  from  publishing  the 
names  of  their  debtors  as  bad  debtors.  State  o.  HoCabe,  186  Mo.  460.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful  for  a  court  to  prohibit  the 
performance  of  a  play  during  the  pendency  of  a  murder  trial,  becaase  the 
play  was  founded  upon  facts  which  were  InTolved  in  the  criminal  caae 
then  pending.  Dailey  v.  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  112  Cal.  94. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  publication  of  an  item  constitutes  a  contempt  of 
courty  according  to  the  common  and  statutory  law,  the  publisher  may  be 
punished,  without  any  interference  with  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  State  v.  Tugwell,  19  Wash.  St.  288  C62  P.  lOK). 
Bat  a  judicial  officer,  who  is  a  candidate  for  re-election,  cannot  object 
to  newspaper  criticisms  of  his  judicial  acts,  as  constituting  a  case  of 
contempt  of  court  State  «.  Circuit  Court  of  Eau  Claire  County,  97 
Wis.  1. 
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oontinucd  publication  may  be  forfeited  as  a  punishment  for 
the  crime. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  question  of  constitu- 
tional law  has  been  raised  in  New  York,  involving  an 
alleged  infringement  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty 
of  the  press.  An  association  of  individuals  had  designed 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  philanthropic  lady  by  the  erection 
in  a  public  place  of  a  statue  of  her,  when  the  members  of 
her  family  sought  to  prevent  it,  on  the  ground  that  their 
assent  to  the  project  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  deced- 
ent was  Dot  a  public  character.  The  association  was  en- 
joined from  the  making  and  placing  on  exhibition  of  the 
statue,  notwithstanding  their  claim  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  constitutional  right  to  freely  speak,  write 
and  publish  their  sentiments  on  all  subjects.^ 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  police  regulations,  which 
require  a  permit  from  some  public  official,  before  it  can  be 
lawful  for  any  one  to  use  the  parks  or  other  public  places 
for  public  assemblies  and  speech-making,  are  an  infringe- 
meut  of  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  assembly.  But  the  courts  have  held  that  this  is  only  a 
reasonable  regulation,  and  not  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
public  assembly.^ 

The  Postal  Regulations  contain  provisions  for  preventing 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  promotion  of  evil  and  wrong- 
doiog,  and  they  have  been  generally  sustained,  aa  being  no 
violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  One  regulation  pro- 
hibits the  transmission  of  obscene  literature  or  printed  or 
written  matter,  or  of  matter  which  is  used  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  crime  or  immorality .'    But  it  must  be  shown  that 

1  Scbayler  o.  Curtis,  70  Hun,  59S,  80  Abb.  N.  C.  876. 

s  Commonwealth  o.  Abrahams,  150  Mass.  57 ;  Davis  o.  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  167  U.  8.  48. 

<  United  States  v.  Harmon,  45  Fed.  414.  In  Sz  parte  Bapler,  148  U. 
S.  110,  it  was  held  to  be  lawful  for  the  postal  aathoritles  to  exclude  from 
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the  packages,  deposited  in  the  mail,  does  contain  the  objec- 
tionable matter.  A  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the 
mail  for  the  transmission  of  unobjectionable  matter,  and 
he  cannot  be  depriyed  of  this  right  merely  on  suspieioiM, 
more  or  less  well-grounded,  that  he  is  using  the  mail  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the 
Louisiana  Lottery,  an  act  of  Congress  authorized  the 
Attorney-General  —  when  satisfactory  proof  was  presented 
to  him,  that  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  was  habitually 
making  use  of  the  mail  for  th9  purpose  of  oonductiog  a 
lottery  or  other  fraudulent  scheme,  —  to  order  the  postmss- 
ter  to  return  all  mail  matter  received  at  his  office,  addressed 
to  such  person,  firm  or  corporation.  It  was  held  that  the 
act  of  Congress  was  constitutional  so  far  as  it  applied  to  a 
corporation  which  was  engaged  in  the  unlawful  business, 
and  in  no  other  lawful  business.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  letters  and  other  mail  matter  addressed  to 
such  a  corporation  are  intended  to  further  the  unlawful 
enterprise.  But  where  the  regulation  is  enforced  against 
a  private  individual,  in  the  case  of  sealed  packages,  there 
is  no  such  strong  conclusion  that  it  contains  objectioa- 
able  matter,  and  the  denial  to  such  a  person  of  the  use  of 
the  mail  for  all  purposes  is  unconstitutional.  It  deprives 
him  of  the  undoubted  right  to  make  use  of  the  mail  for 
lawful  purposes,  and  is  in  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  which  secures  him  against  unrea- 
sonable seizures  of  his  papers.^ 

the  maU  newspapers  which  contained  adTertlsements  of  the  IioalBlaaa 
Lottery. 

>  Hoover  v.  McChesney,  SI  Ved.  473. 
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Section  86.  General  propositions. 

86.  Prohibition  as  to  certain  classes. 

87.  Police  regolations  of  skilled  trades  and  learned  profes* 

sions. 

88.  Begnlation  of  practice  of  learned  professions. 

89.  Begnlation  of  sale  of  certain  articles  of  merchandise. 

90.  Begnlations  to  prevent  frand. 

91.  Legal  tender  and  regulation  of  the  cnrrency. 

93.  Free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  legal  tender  decisions. 

98.  Legislative  restraint  of  importations— Protective  tariffs. 

94.  Liberty  of  contract,  a  constitutional  right. 

95.  Compulsory  formation  of  business  relations. 

96.  Regulation  of  prices  and  charges. 

97.  Later  cases  on  regulating  prices  and  charges — Regulations 

must  be  reasonable  —  What  Is  a  reasonable  regulation,  a 
judicial  question. 
98*  Police  regulation  of  the  labor  contract. 

99.  Regulation  of  wages  of  workmen  —  Compulsory  insurance 

and  membership  in  benefit  societies  —  Release  from 
liability  for  injuries  to  employees. 

100.  Regulation  of  wages  of  workmen,  continued  — Time  of 

payment  — Medium  of  payment — Fines  and  deduc- 
tions for  Imperfect  work — Mechanics*  liens  and  exemp- 
tion of  wages. 
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union.  i 

108.  Regulating  hours  of  labor.  i 

108.  Regulation  of  factories^  mines,  and  workshops  —  Sweat-  | 

shops. 

104.  Period  of  hiring  —  Breach  or  termination  of  labor  con- 
tract—  Compulsory  performance  of  labor  contract  — 
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quired  to  give  statement  of  reasons  for  discharge. 
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106.  Usury  and  Interest  laws. 
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Sscnoif  107.  Prevention  of  speeaUtlon. 

108.  PreTentlon  of  combinations  In  restraint  of  trade. 

109.  A  combination  to  comer  the  market. 

109a.  Contracts  against  llabili^  for  n^^genoe  prohibited. 

110.  Common  law  prohibition  of  combinations  in  restrahit  of 

trade,  restated. 

111.  Industrial  and   corporate  tmsts,  as  combinations  in  re* 

straint  of  trade. 

112.  Modem  statutory  legislation  against  trade  oombinatiou, 

▼IrtQal  monopolies,  and  contracts  in  restraint  of  tride. 

118.  Different  phases  of  the  application  of  anti-tmst  stat- 
utes—  Factor's  system— Control  of  patents— Com- 
binations against  dishonest  debtors -~  Agreements  to 
sell  only  to  regular  dealers  —  Combinations  of  employen 
to  resist  combinations  of  employees— Department 
stores. 

114.  Labor  combinations  —  Trades  unions  —  Strikes. 

116.  Strikes,  continued,  and  Boycotts. 

116.  Wagering  contracts  prohibited. 

117.  Option  contracts,  when  illegal. 

118.  General  prohibition  of  contracts  on  the  ground  of  public 

policy. 

119.  Licenses. 

130.  Prohibition  of  occupations  in  general. 

131.  Prohibition  of  trade  in  vice  —  Social  eyil,  gambling,  horse- 

racing. 

138.  Prohibition  of  trades  for  the  preTention  of  fraud— Adul- 
terations of  goods — Harmful  or  dangerous  goods— 
Prohibition  of  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

188.  Prohibition  of  ticket  brokerage— Ticket-scalping  prohib- 
ited and  punished. 

134.  Prohibition  of  sales  of  game  out  of  season. 

136.  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade. 

136.  Police  control  of  employoients  in  respect  to  locally. 

137.  Monopolies — General  propositions. 

138.  Monopolies  and  ezclusiye  franchises  in  the  case  of  rsU- 

roadSy  bridges,  ferries,  street  railways,  gas,  wittfi 
lighting,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 
^    139.  Patents  and  copyrights*  how  far  monopolies. 

180.  When  ordinary   occupations  may    be    made   ezehisive 

monopolies. 

181.  National,  State  and  municipal  monopolies. 

)  85.  General  propositioiig. —  It  will  probably  not  be 
disputed  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  pursue,  in  a  lawful 
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manner,  any  lawful  calling  which  he  may  select.  The  State 
can  neither  compel  him  to  pursue  any  particular  calling, 
nor  prohibit  him  from  engaging  in  any  lawful  business, 
provided  he  does  so  in  a  lawful  manner.  It  is  equally  recog- 
nized as  beyond  dispute,  that  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  power,  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  authorized  to 
subject  all  occupations  to  a  reasonable  regulation,  where 
such  regulation  is  required  for  the  protection  of  public  in- 
terests, or  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  also  conceded  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  that  it  is 
not  an  unlimited  arbitrary  power,  which  would  enable  the 
legislature  to  prohibit  a  business,  the  prosecution  of  which 
inflicts  no  damage  upon  others.  But  the  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule,  by  which  the  validity  of  a  particular  regulation 
may  be  tested.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to  such  a 
regulation,  unless  it  contravenes  some  constitutional  pro- 
vision. **  The  State  legislatures  have  the  power,  unless 
there  be  something  in  their  own  constitution  to  prohibit  it, 
of  entirely  abolishing  or  placing  under  restrictions  any 
trade  or  profession,  which  they  may  think  expedient."^ 
And  the  courts,  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of  a  statute, 
should  hold  strongly  to  the  presumption  that  the  legislature 
had,  in  the  enactment  of  the  police  regulation  under 
inquiry,  the  sole  desire  and  intention  of  thereby  promoting 
the  public  health,  comfort  and  safety,  by  the  prohibition 
of  some  act  injurious  thereto.  If  the  statute  admits  of  two 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
police  power,  and  the  other  is  unreasonable,  in  that  it  pro- 
motes or  does  not  promote  the  public  interests;  the  former 
construction  should  be  adopted,  and  the  statute  sustained  as 
a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power.^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  in  any  of  the  State 
constitutions  there  is  any  special  limitation  upon  the  power 

1  Anstlii  V.  State,  10  Mo.  ff91. 

'  People  V.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  144  N.  T.  529. 
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of  the  legislature  to  regulate  and  enjoin  the  prosecution  of 
trades  and  occupations ;  and  if  there  is  any  limitation  it  most 
be  inferred  from  the  general  clauses,  such  as  *<  every  maa 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  or  ^^  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  lib- 
erty and  property,  except  by  due  process  of  law."  No 
man's  liberty  is  safe,  if  the  legislature  can  deny  him  the 
right  to  engage  in  a  harmless  calling;  there  is  certainly  an 
interference  with  his  right  to  (he  pursuit  of  happiness  in  such 
a  case;  and  such  a  prohibition  would  be  a  deprivation  of 
his  liberty  **  without  due  process  of  law."  Judge  Coolej 
says  in  this  connection:  **  What  the  legislature  ordains  and 
the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  must  be  lawful.  But  if 
the  constitution  does  no  more  than  to  provide  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except  by 
due  process  of  law,  it  makes  an  important  provision  on  this 
subject,  because  it  is  an  important  part  of  civil  liberty  to 
have  the  right  to  follow  all  lawful  employments."  ^     If 

1  Cooley  on  Torts,  p.  277.  '<  No  proposition  Is  now  more  firmly  setUed 
than  tbat  It  is  one  of  the  fnndamental  rights  and  privileges  of  every 
American  citizen  to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  indnstrlal  pnr8nit8,B0t 
injurious  to  the  community,  as  he  may  see  fit.  Slaughterhouse  Caaea, 
16  Wall.  106;  Corfleld  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  880;  Matter  of  Jacobs, 
98  N.  Y.  98."  The  term '  liberty,*  as  protected  by  the  constitution,  Is  not 
cramped  into  a  mere  freedom  from  physical  restraint  of  the  person  of  the 
citizen,  as  by  Incarceration,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  man  to 
be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been-endowed 
by  the  Creator,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  tbe 
common  welfare.  In  the  language  of  Andrews,  J.,  in  Bertholf  o.  O'Bellly 
(74  N.  Y.  516),  the  right  to  liberty  embraces  the  right  of  man  '  to  exer- 
cise his  faculties  and  to  foUow  the  lavrf ul  avocations  for  the  support  of 
life,'  and  as  expressed  by  Earl,  J.,  In  In  re  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.  98),  'one 
may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  right  thereto 
violated,  without  the  actual  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty  In  its  broad 
sense,  as  understood  In  this  country,  means  the  right  not  only  of  freedom 
from  servitude,  Imprisonment  or  restrainti  but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his 
faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will^  to  earn  his 
livelihood  In  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avoca- 
tion.' "  People  V.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.  877,  886.  <<  The  evidence  In  favor  of 
the  petitioner  Is  abundant  and  of  the  highest  kind  that  the  article  hesellSi 
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these  general  oonstitational  provisions  contain  the  only 
limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  to  regulate  em- 
ployments, in  order  to  determine  what  are  the  specific 
limitations  which  these  provisions  impose,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  limitations  upon  the  police  power  in 
general. 

It  has  already  been  determined  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  personal  liberty  can  be  subjected  to  only  such 
restraint  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  others  or 
to  the  public.^  Police  power,  generally,  is  limited  in  its 
exercise  to  the  enforcement  of  the  maxim,  sic  utere  tuo 
%U  alietium  nan  Icedas,^ 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  prosecution  of  a  particular  call- 
ing threatens  damage  to  the  public  or  to  other  individuals, 
it  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  police  regulation  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  the  evil.  It  is  always  within  the  discretion 
of  the  le^slature  to  institute  such  regulations  when  the 
proper  case  arises,  and  to  determine  upon  the  character  of 
the  regulations.  But  it  is  a  strictly  judicial  question, 
whether  the  trade  or  calling  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
require  or  jnstify  police  regulation.  The  legislature  cannot 
declare  a  certain  employment  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
good,  and  prohibit  it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 

forlildden  by  the  Missouri  statute*  Is  wholesome.  It  Is  not  so  mach 
mged  that  anything  in  the  constitntion  of  Missouri  forbids  or  limits  its 
power  In  this  respect  by  express  langnage,  as  that  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  Ui  regard  to  a  property  shown  to  be  entirely  Innocent,  Incapable 
of  aay  Injcuions  results  or  damage  to  the  pnblic  health  and  aafe^,  is  an 
nawarranted  Invasion  of  public  and  private  rights,  an  assumption  of 
power  without  authority  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  an  inter- 
f  ereaee  with  the  natural  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  public,  which  does 
not  come  wtthin  the  province  of  legislation.  The  proposition  has  great 
f  one,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  presentation  of  the  motlyes  and  circum- 
Blanees,  which  governed  the  legislatare  in  enacting  the  law,  we  should 
haio  dlfflcul^  in  saying  It  Is  unsoond."  Jnstioe  Mmer,  In  re  John 
BiosBahan,  Jr.,  4  McCnury,  1. 

>  See  unUy  f  M. 

*  See  ante,  {  1. 
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harmless  occupation.  **The  position,  however,  is  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
legislature,  whenever  it  shall  deem  proper,  to  declare  the 
existeuoe  of  any  property  and  pursuit  deemed  iojurioas  to 
the  public,  nuUanceSt  and  to  destroy  and  prohibit  them, 
as  such ;  and  that  such  an  action  of  the  legislature  is  not 
subject  to  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.  We  deny  this  posi- 
tion. We  deny  that  the  legislature  can  enlarge  its  power 
over  property  or  pursuits  by  declaring  them  nuisances,  or 
by  enacting  a  definition  of  a  nuisance  that  will  cover  them. 
Whatever  it  has  a  right  by  the  constitution  to  prohibit  or 
to  confiscate,  it  may  thus  deal  with,  without  first  declaring 
the  matter  to  be  a  nuisance ;  and  whatever  it  has  not  a 
right  by  the  constitution  to  prohibit  and  confiscate,  it 
cannot  thus  deal  with,  even  though  it  first  declare  it  a 
nuisance."^  It  is  also  a  judicial  question  whether  the 
police  regulation  extends  beyond  the  threatened  evil,  and 
prohibits  that  which  involves  no  threatening  danger  to 
the  public.  If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  impose  police  regala- 
tions  upon  an  innocent  calling,  it  must  be  likewise  uncon- 
stitutional to  place  an  occupation  under  police  restraint 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  dissipate  the  threatening  evil. 
The  legislature  has  the  choice  of  means  to  prevent  evil  to 
the  public,  but  the  means  chosen  must  not  go  beyond  the 
prevention  of  the  evil  and  prohibit  what  does  not  cause  the 

1  Beebe  «.  State,  36  Ind.  501.  See,  also,  City  of  Bichmond  o.  Soathen 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  85  Fed.  19;  Dillon  v.  Srie  By.  Co.,  19 
Misc.  Bep.  16;  43  N.  T.  S.  820;  fix  parte  Whltwell,  98  CaL  78.  la  City 
of  Bichmond  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tel.  Co.,  9upra,'it  is  ex- 
pressly  declared  that  the  conrts  must  declare  invalid  all  regnlatlonSy 
which  promote  no  public  good,  bat  which  to  no  pablic  purpose  oppress, 
control,  and  possibly  defeat  the  existence  of  the  business  or  the  cor- 
poration which  is  thus  subjected  to  police  regulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  In  Dillon  v.  Erie  By.  Co.*  aupra,  the  mere  fact,  that  a  regulation 
so  reduces  the  profits  of  a  business  as  to  amount  to  a  confiscation,  does 
not  make  the  regulation  unreasonable  and  unconstitatlonaly  as  long  as 
the  regulation  relates  to  a  business  which  is  affected  with  a  pabllc 
Interest,  and  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  promote  that  pubUc  interest. 
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evil.  To  illustrate,  the  keeping  ofapabliogambliag  house 
is  in  itself  a  public  evil,  and  the  legislature  may  place  it 
under  whatever  police  control  it  may  see  fit,  even  to  the 
extent  of  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  them.  But  the  pro- 
fension  of  medicine  is  a  proper  and  necessary  calling, 
and  if  pursued  only  by  men,  possessed  of  skill,  instead  of 
threatening  public  evil,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  a  commun- 
ity. The  only  evil,  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
calling,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  admission  of  incompe- 
tent men  into  the  profession.  The  police  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the 
evil,  and  any  prohibition  or  other  restrictive  regulation 
which  went  beyond  the  exclusion  of  ignorant  or  dishonest 
men,  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  police  regulation  of 
trades  and  professions,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to  such 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  public  or  to  third  persons.  Keeping  these 
general  rules  in  mind,  we  will  now  consider  the  various 
methods  of  police  interference  with  employments. 

§  86.  Problbltioii  as  to  certain  classes.  —  A  calling  may 
be  generally  harmless,  when  prosecuted  by  some  classes  of 
persons,  and  very  harmful  when  engaged  in  by  others. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  keeping 
of  billiard  saloons,  of  bar  rooms,  and  other  public  resorts 
by  women,  will  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  public  morals, 
while  there  is  no  such  peculiar  danger  arising  from  the 
keeping  of  such  places  by  men.  A  law  which  prohibited 
women  from  engaging  in  these  occupations  would  be  for 
that  reason  justifiable  under  the  constitutional  limitations.^ 

1  See  Blair  v,  Kilpatrick,  40  Ind.  812;  State  v,  Conaidlne,  16  Wash. 
858;  Bergman  9.  Cleveland,  89  Ohio  St.  651;  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
granting  of  liquor  licenses  to  men  only^  did  not  violate  the  coostltntional 
provisions  against  the  granting  of  special  privileges.  Bot  under  the  con- 
stitntion  of  California,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  disqualified 
by  sex  from  pnrsnlng  any  lawful  vocation,  it  was  held  that  a  similar  reg- 
ulation, excluding  females  from  employment  in  certain  kinds  of  drinking. 
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Regulations  hare  also  been  sustained,  which  were  designed 
to  prevent  men  of  bad  repute  from  engaging  in  employ- 
mentst  which  from  their  nature  are  likely  to  become  pablic 
nnisances,  if  conducted  without  safeguards.  Thus  it  hss 
been  common,  for  this  reason,  to  require  hackmen,  and 
keepers  of  places  of  public  resort,  to  take  out  a  license,  and 
to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior  or  testimonials  of 
good  character.  It  has  also  been  held  that  '^  the  State  may 
forbid  certain  classes  of  persons  being  employed  in  occups- 
tions  which  their  age,  sex,  or  health  renders  unsuitable  for 
them,  as  women  and  young  children  are  sometimes  forbidden 
to  be  employed  in  mines  and  certain  kinds  of  manufac- 
ture.'' ^  The  regulations,  prohibiting  women  and  children 
from  being  employed  in  certain  callings  or  trades,  are  be- 
coming quite  common,  particularly  in  regard  to  child  labor. 
In  the  case  of  women,  the  prohibition  relates  generally  to 
working  in  mines.  But  children  under  ages,  stated  in  sod 
varying  with  the  provisions  of  the  different  States,  are  in 
some  States  prohibited  altogether  from  working  outside  of 
their  homes,  while  in  others  they  are  only  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  certain  kinds  of  work.  The  total  prohibition 
is  designed  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  attendaoee 
iqpon  the  school,  and  both  the  total  and  partial  prohibitions 

saloons,  was  onconatttatlonal.  Matter  of  Magalre,  57  Gal.  604  (40  Am. 
Bep.  135);  In  re  Considiney  ^  F.  157.  But  see  Bz  parte  Felchin,  96  C«L 
860,  in  which  It  was  held  to  be  not  nnconstitntfonal,  to  exact  a  Heenie 
fee  of  9S0  per  quarter  of  saloon  keepers  in  general,  and  a  fee  of  9160 
where  a  female  is  employed  as  bartender,  actress,  dancer  or  singer. 
This  was  held  to  be  no  violation  of  the  constltntional  provision  that  ''no 
person  shallt  on  account  of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  entering  upon  or 
pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or  profession.*' 

1  Cooley  Const.  Law,  p.  S81.  In  Com.  v.  Hamilton  Bfaofg.  Co.,  ISO 
Mass.  888,  it  was  held  that  a  statute  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aD 
persons  under  eighteen,  and  of  all  women  in  laboring  in  any  masufl^■^ 
ing  establishment  more  than  60  hours  per  week  (MaFS.  Stat.  1874),  vio- 
lates no  contract  implied  in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  any  maaofsetar^ 
ing  company,  nor  any  right  reserved  under  the  constitntlon  to  any  dtiiH^ 
and  may  be  maintained  as  a  health  or  poUca  regulation. 
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of  child  labor  are  designed  to  promote  their  physical  and 
mental  growth,  by  the  removal  of  all  strains,  which  may 
be  caosed  by  excessive  labor.  In  so  far  as  the  employ- 
ment of  a  certain  class  in  a  particular  occupation  may 
threaten  or  inflict  damage  apon  the  public  or  third  persons, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
statute  which  prohibits  their  prosecution  of  that  trade. 
But  it  is  qnestionable,  except  in  the  case  of  minors,  whether 
the  prohibition  can  rest  upon  the  claim  that  the  employ- 
ment will  prove  hurtful  to  them.  Minors  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  and  their  actions  can  be  con- 
trolled so  that  they  may  not  injure  themselves.^  But  when 
they  have  arrived  at  majority  they  pass  out  of  thp  state  of 
tutelage,  and  stand  before  the  law  free  from  all  restraint, 
except  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  infliction 
by  them  of  injury  upon  others.  It  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  permissible  for  the  State  to  prohibit  pregnant  women 
from  engaging  in  certain  employments,  which  would  be 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  unborn  child;  but  there  can 
be  no  more  justification  for  the  prohibition  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  certain  callings  by  women,  because  the  employment 
will  prove  hurtful  to  themselves,  than  it  would  be  for  the 
State  to  prohibit  men  from  working  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  because  they  are  apt  to  contract  lead  poisoning, 
or  to  prohibit  occupation  in  certain  parts  of  iron  smelting 
works,  because  the  lives  of  the  men  so  engaged  are  mate- 
rially shortened. 

f  87.  Police  regulation  of  skilled  trades  and  learned 
profeestons.  —  Where  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  call- 
ing requires  a  oertoin  amount  of  technical  knowledge  and 
professional  skill,  and  the  lack  of  them  in  the  practitioner 
will  result  in  material  damage  to  the  one  who  employs  him, 
it  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power  to  prohibit  any 

'  People  V.  Ewer,  141  N.  T.  129. 
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one  from  engaging  in  the  calling  who  has  not  previoasly 
been  examined  by  the  lawfully  constituted  authority  and 
received  a  certificate  in  testimony  of  his  qualification  to  prac- 
tice the  profession.  The  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  this 
control  OYcr  skilled  trades  and  the  learned  professions,  with 
a  single  exception  in  respect  to  teachers  and  expounders  of 
religion,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Thus  we  find 
in  every  State  statutes  which  provide  for  the  examination 
of  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  of  pharmacy,  and  of  those  who  desire 
to  ply  the  trade  of  plumbing.^  And  sometimes  we  find 
statutes  which  require  all  engineers  to  be  examined  before 
they  are  permitted  to  take  charge  of  an  engine.  So,  also, 
in  England,  it  was  once  made  necessary  for  one  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  before  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  any  one 
of  the  skilled  trades.  That  is  not  now  the  law  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  would  be  no  constitutional  objection  to 
such  a  statute,  if  it  were  enacted.  Judge  Cooley  says: 
*^  No  one  has  any  right  to  practice  law  or  medicine  except 
under  the  regulations  the  State  may  prescribe.  *  *  * 
The  privilege  may  be  given  to  one  sex  and  denied  to  the 
other,  and  other  discriminations  equally  arbitrary  may 
doubtless  be  established. '' '  A  distinguished  judge  of  Mis- 
souri says  there  can  be  no  doubt  **  that  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  can  declare  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine  an 
unlawful  calling,  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so."'  If  the 
rules  heretofore  laid  down  for  the  determination  of  the  lim- 
itation of  the  police  control  of  employments  be  jsustainable, 
the  position  of  these  distinguished  judges  is  untenable.  The 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  are  profitable  employments, 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  practitioners ;  and  the  only  ele- 
ments of  danger  arising  from  the  practice  of  them  lies  in  the 
admission  of  incompetent  persons  into  them.     Any  prohibi- 

1  State  o.  Qardner,  5S  Ohio  St.  599. 
>  Cooley  on  Torts,  pp.  289,  290. 
*  Napton,  J.,  in  Austin  v.  SUte,  10  Mo.  091. 
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lion  which  extends  farther  than  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
incompetent  men  will  be  unconstitutionaL 

It  has  been  held  that  women  can  be  denied  the  right  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law.^  In  the  State  court  the  prin- 
cipal ground  for  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  law  was  maintained  to  be  that, 
*^aB  a  married  woman  (she)  would  be  bound  neither 
by  her  express  contracts,  nor  by  those  implied  contracts, 
which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  create  between  attor- 
ney and  client."  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by 
Justice  Miller,  was  rested  upon  the  fact  that  the  practice 
of  law  in  Illinois  was  not  one  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States^  as  such 
and  therefore  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  in  a  separate  opinion  by  Judge  Bradley,  in  which 
Judges  Field  and  Swayne  concur,  it  is  claimed  that  the  stat- 
utes of  a  State  may  prohibit  a  woman  from  practicing  law, 
because,  on  account  of  the  supposed  difference  in  her  mental 
capacity,  she  cannot  acquire  that  degree  of  skill  which  the 
successful  practice  of  the  law  requires.'    Of  course,  a  mar- 

>  Bradwell  v.  State,  55  lU.  685;  <.  c.  16  Wall.  180.  In  Bx  parte  Lock- 
wood,  154  U.  8.  116,  it  was  held  to  be  within  the  province  of  the 
courts  of  a  State  to  determine  whether  they  shall  admit  to  practice  at 
the  local  bar  women  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  some  other 
State*  although  the  statute  of  the  first  State  provided  for  the  admiBslon 
on  motion  of  the  lawyers  of  other  States. 

s  « In  the  natore  of  things  it  is  not  every  citizen  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition  that  Is  qnalifled  for  every  calling  and  position.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  legislator  to  prescribe  regulations  founded  upon  nature, 
reason  and  experience  for  the  due  admission  of  qualified  persons  to  pro- 
fessions and  caUings  demanding  special  skill  and  confidence.  This  fairly 
belongs  to  the  police  power  of  the  State;  and  in  my  opinion,  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics,  destiny  and  mission  of  woman,  it  is  within 
the  province  of  the  legislature  to  ordain  what  oflices,  positions,  and  caU- 
ings shsll  be  filled  and  discharged  by  men,  and  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  those  energies  and  responsibilities,  and  that  decision  and  firmness 
which  are  presumed  to  predominate  in  the  sterner  sex.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  think  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  now  complained  of  are  not  obnox- 
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Id  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  constitutionality  of  laws  has  likewise  been  questioned 
and  contested  in  numerous  cases,  but  the  regulations  ha?e 
been  sustained  whenever  they  were  reasonable  in  serving 
to    promote   the   public  safety    and    welfare.^      Similar 

own  defense.  State  v.  Watkins,  8  Mo.  4S0;  Matter  of  MUU,  1  Mich.  89S; 
State  V.  SUrt,  7  Iowa.  499 ;  Flaher's  Case,  6  Leigh,  619;  Withers  v.  Stele, 
S6  Ala.  25S;  Bz  parte  Percy,  86  N.  Y.  651. 

^  By  a  Masaachnsetts  law  it  was  provided  that  no  one  can  be  permitted 
to  recover  by  legal  process  the  fees  he  has  earned  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  snrgery,  unless  he  lias  been  licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  or  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity !  the  statute  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Hewitt  v.  Charier,  16 
Pick.  888.  So,  also,  an  act  of  Nevada,  providing  that  graduation  from  a 
medical  coUege  was  necessary  to  receive  a  license  to  practice  medicine 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  practiced  for  ten  years  In  that  Stete, 
was  held  to  be  not  unconstitutional,  because  it  does  not  make  a 
similar  exception  in  favor  of  those  who  had  practiced  for  the 
same  length  of  time  elsewhere.  Ex  parte  Spinney,  10  Nev.  82S. 
See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  People  v.  Hasbrouck  (Utah),  89  P.  918; 
Gee  Wo  v*  SUte,  86  Neb.  518;  Driscoll  «.  Commonwealth,  9S  Ky. 
898;  Williams  o.  People,  121  111.  84;  Richardson  v.  State,  47  Ark. 
662;  State  v.  Bandolph^  28  Oreg.  74.  It  seems  as  if  the  denial  to  those 
who  were  already  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  of  the  right  to 
continue  their  practice,  unless  they  procure  a  license,  which  is  based 
upon  an  examination  into  their  moral  and  professional  fitness,  woold  be 
unconstitutional,  and  an  unlawful  deprivation  of  one's  personal  liberty. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  inference  from  Kohenstrat  v.  State,  4  Ohio 
N.  P.  257;  6  Ohio  Dec.  451;  France  «.  Stote,  57  Ohio  St.  1.  Bat  see 
State  V.  Call,  121  N.  C.  648;  State  o.  Corey,  4  Wash.  St.  424;  Iowa 
Eclectic  Med.  Col.  o.  Schrader,  87  Iowa.  659.  It  has  been  held  to  be 
constitutional  to  require  examination  into  the  moral  character,  as  well 
as  into  the  educational  acquirements  of  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  to 
practice  medicine.  State  v.  Hathaway,  115  Mo.  86;  France  v.  Stete,  57 
Ohio  St.  1.  On  the  power  of  the  State  in  general  to  require  an  exam- 
ination and  a  certificate  or  license,  in  order  to  practice  medicine,  see 
State  V.  Dent,  25  W.  Va.  I;  Wert  v.  Clutter,  87  Ohio  St.  847;  Stete  e. 
State  Board  Medical  Examiners,  82  Minn.  824;  Great  Western  1^.  «• 
Bacon,  80  111.  858;  Harbaugh  v.  City  of  Monmouth,  74  111.  867;  Baatman 
V.  Stote,  109  Ind.  278;  Orr  v.  Meek,  ill  Ind.  40;  Stote  9.  Webster,  ISO 
Ind.  607;  In  re  Boe  Chung  (N.  M.)^  49  P.  952.  In  Kentucky,  it  Ifl 
intimated  that  any  discrimination  against  a  particular  school  of  medi- 
cine, in  the  recognition  of  their  diplomas  as  a  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine, would  be  nnconstitutioaal.  Driscoll  o.  Commonwealth,  98  Ey. 
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regulations  have  held  to  be  coDstitational  when  thej  have 
been  applied  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  ^  and  of  pharmacy.^ 
The  <<  Boilers  Inspection  Act ''  of  Minnesota,  requiring  in- 
spection of  boilers  and  the  licensing  of  engineers,  has  been 
sustained  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  police  powers.^ 
Becently  plumbers  have  been  required  to  be  examined  and 
licensed.  These  regulations  of  the  business  of  plumbing  have 
been  sustained  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  police  power. 
If  it  is  lawful  to  require  sanitary  plumbing  in  buildings  ^  it 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
plumbers  and  their  ability  to  construct  sanitary  plumbing.*^ 

898;  commonwealth  «.  Bice,  98  Ey.  898;  Rice  v.  Commonwealth  (Ky.), 
20  8.  W.  708.  But  Id  Iowa,  it  was  held  to  be  constitational  to  require  a 
State  examination  of  all  physicians  whether  they  have  been  in  practice,  or 
what  school  of  medicine  they  may  represent.  Iowa  Eclectic  Med.  Col.  o. 
Schrader,  87  Iowa,  659;  Allopathic  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  v. 
Fowler,  60  La.  Ann.  1858;  State  v.  Calls,  121  N.  C.  648;  State  v.  Corey,  4 
Wash.  St.  424 ;  State  o.  Webster,  160  Ind.  607.  Osteopathy  is  so  far  recog- 
nized as  a  branch  of  medicine,  as  to  require  its  practitioners  to  be  licensed, 
before  they  can  lawf  nUy  practice.    Eastman  o.  People,  71 IIU  App.  286. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Gibson,  7  Pa.  Dist.  Bep.  886;  Knowles  «.  State, 
87  Md.  204;  Femer  v,  Stote,  161  Ind.  247. 

*  State  V.  Forcier,  65  N.  H.  42;  Suffolk  County  o.  Shaw,  47  N.  Y.  8. 
349;  21  App.  DW.  146;  Com.  o.  Zacharias,  6  Pa.  Dist.  Bep.  476;  State  v. 
Hehiemann,  SO  Wis.  268;  Luck  o.  Sears,  29  Oreg.  421;  People  v,  Mohr- 
num,  86  Mich.  484.  In  Luck  v.  Sears,  the  possesion  of  opium  and  other 
poisonous  drugs  by  any  one  not  a  licensed  pharmacist  or  physician  is 
prohibited,  unless  such  drug  has  been  prescribed  by  a  licensed  physician 
or  pharmacist.  And,  in  People  v.  Mohrman,  the  regulations  prohibit 
physicians  from  keeping  '*  open  shops  for  the  retailing,  disbursing  or 
compounding  of  medicines  and  poisons,"  unless  they  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  for  the  licensing  of  druggists. 

*  State  Ex  rel.  Graham  v.  McMahon,  66  Minn.  458.  In  this  statute 
locomotive  engineers  and  engines  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  statute.  In  Louisville  &  N.  By.  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  85  Ala.  619, 
a  statute  requiring  all  locomotive  engineers  and  others  in  the  employ  of 
the  railroads,  who,  in  any  capacity,  are  required  to  distinguish  color  sig- 
nals, to  submit  to  examination  for  color  blindness,  was  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional, except  so  far  as  the  statute  requires  the  railroads  to  pay  the 
fees  for  the  examinations. 

*  As  to  which,  see  post.  Chapter  X. 

*  People  V.  Warden  City  Prison,  144  N.  T.  629;  af(g.  81  Hun,  484;  State 
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Id  respect  to  the  clerical  profession,  the  coustitQtionsI 
guaranties  against  encroachments  on  religious  liberty  tnd 
freedom  of  worship  would  be  violated,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  by  the  State  to  determine  who  shall  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  £very  indiyidual,  and  erery 
body  of  people,  have  a  constitutional  right  to  select  theii 
own  clergymen  and  expounders  of  religion,  and  it  ota 
never,  under  our  present  constitutions,  which  ordain  a 
complete  separation  of  church  and  State,  become  a  mattsi 
of  State  regulation,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

§  88.  Begrnlation  of  practice  In  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. —  Not  only  does  the  State  andertake  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  admission  of  members  to  the 
learned  professions,  so  as  to  exclude  dishonest  and  incompe- 
tent men  ;  but  in  some  instances  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  the  professions.  Thus,  at  commoii 
law,  attorneys  were  prohibited  from  making  contracts  with 
their  clients  to  receives  certain  portion  of  what  is  recovered 
in  a  suit,  as  compensation  for  their  services.  This  was 
called  champerty.  It  is  still  the  law  everywhere,  in  the 
absence  of  a  repealing  statute;  but  public  opinion,  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  offense,  has  so  far  changed 
that  the  law  has  become  a  dead  letter;  and  reputable  at- 
torneys are  daily  accepting  fees,  contingent  upon  the 
success  of  the  suit,  and  proportionate  to  the  amount  recov- 
ered in  the  judgment.  It  is  also  a  common  rule  of  the 
court  that  attorneys  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  bailor 
surety  for  their  clients  in  a  pending  suit.^ 

V,  Oardner,  68  Ohio  St.  699.  In  the  New  York  act,  master  and  enploTtaK 
plumbers  were  alone  required  to  be  examined,  and  did  not  require  jour- 
neymen plumbers  to  be  examined.  In  State  o.  Gardner,  supraj  it  is  held 
that  the  Ohio  law  is  not  constitntionally  objectionable  because  Itreqoiref 
only  one  member  of  a  firm  of  plnmbers  to  obtain  a  plumbers'  lieense  and 
to  be  registered.  As  to  this  last  proposition  see  cofOra^  State  ez  rel. 
Winkler  o.  Benzenberg,  101  Wis.  172. 

1  Cooley  on  TortSi  p.  390;  Cooley  Const.  Law,  pp.  231,  3S2. 
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In  their  capacity  as  officers  of  the  court,  attorneys  haye 
from  a  very  early  day,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, been  held  to  be  liable  to  be  ordered  to  assume  the  de- 
fense of  persons  who  are  on  trial  under  the  charge  of  some 
crime  or  infraction  of  the  criminal  law.  And  they  are 
obliged  to  perform  this  duty,  when  ordered,  unless  they 
are  able  to  induce  the  trial  judge  to  excuse  them.  At  the 
present  time,  in  most  of  the  States,  this  matter  is  regulated 
by  statute,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  compensation  by 
the  State  of  the  attorney,  when  serving  thus  under  the 
orders  of  the  court.  But  at  an  earlier  day  it  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  for  attorneys  to  perform  this  duty  to  pauper 
criminals  gratuitously.  It  has  been  recently  held  to  be 
oonstitutional,  and  no  infringement  of  liberty  or  property 
of  ao  attorney  to  compel  him  to  serve  such  a  criminal 
without  compensation.^ 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  an  attempt  has  often  been 
made  by  the  old  school  of  medicine,  the  school  of  allo- 
pathy, to  bring  homeopathy  into  legal  disrepute,  and  to 
deny  to  practitioners  of  that  school  equal  privileges  before 
the  law ;  but  the  police  power  of  the  State  can  never  be 
exercised  in  favor  of  or  against  any  system  of  medicine.' 
The  police  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  quacks,  and 
disreputable  practitioners,  to  whichever  school  they  may 
belong,  but  when  reputable  and  intelligent  members  of  the 
profession  differ  in  theories  of  practice,  the  State  has  no 
power  to  determine    which  of  them,  if  either,   is  wrong.' 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  however,  there  are  legal  regu- 
lations which  the  members  of  the  profession  are  obliged  to 
observe.  It  is  well  known  that  w|ien  a  death  occurs,  the 
physician  who  has  been  in  attendance  upon  the  deceased  is 

1  Presby  o.  Kllcklt&t  County,  6  Wash.  St.  839. 

>  See  White  v.  CarroU,  42  N.  Y.  161. 

*  Lo?e«.  BheffeUn,  7  S*la.  40;  Massie  o.  Mann,  17  Iowa,  181;  Miles  9. 
Clarke,  4  Bosw.  632;  Ryckman  v.  Coleman,  18  Abb*  Pr.  SdS.  Bat  see 
Abbott  V.  Zeigler,  9  Ind.  511. 
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obliged  by  the  law  to  furnish  a  certificate,  setting  forth  the 
cause  of  death ;  this  certificate  being  required,  before  there 
can  be  aburia1,withoutacoroner^8inquest.  It  isalso  required 
sometimes  of  physicians  to  report  to  the  health  officer  all 
cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  which  they  have 
in  charge.  Such  regulations  are  readily  justifiable;  the 
first,  because  the  physician's  certificate  assists  in  pre- 
venting the  burial  of  those  who  have  met  with  a  wrongful 
or  violent  death;  and  the  second,  because  information  con- 
cerning the  location  of  cases  of  infectious  and  contagioas 
diseases  will  enable  the  health  officers  to  employ  safeguards 
to  prevent  an  epidemic.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  State  has  the  right  to  require  physicians  and  midvriTes 
to  report  to  some  officer,  within  a  certain  time,  all  births 
and  deaths  which  may  come  under  their  supervision,  sub- 
ject to  a  peualty  for  falling  to  perform  the  duty  thus  re- 
quired of  them.  This  regulation  is  now  becoming  quite 
common,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  statistics.  In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
such  a  law  was  sustained  as  constitutional ;  and  probably 
the  practical  ntility  of  the  law,  and  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
cessive burden  in  requiring  this  duty  of  the  physician,  will 
in  all  cases  furnish  sufficient  justification  for  the  enactment 
of  the  law.^ 

In  support  of  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  intoxioa- 
tion,  it  has  been  held  not  unreasonable  for  an  ordinance  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  liquor  for  a 

1  «  The  statute  requires  the  coUection  of  statistics  pertaining  to  tlw 
population  of  the  State,  and  the  health  of  the  people,  which  may  impart 
information  useful  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  valuable  to  science  and 
the  medical  profession,  to  whom  the  people  look  for  remedies  for  disease 
and  for  means  tending  to  preserve  health.  The  objects  of  the  statate 
are  within  the  authority  of  the  State  and  may  be  attained  in  the  ezeidse 
of  its  police  power.  Similar  objects  are  contemplated  by  statutes  re- 
quiring a  census  to  be  periodically  taken,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
we  have  never  heard  questioned.**  Bobinson  o.  Hamilton,  60  Iowa,  114 
(46  Am.  Bep.  68). 
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well  man.^  As  an  attempt  to  evade  a  law,  it  is  clearly  per- 
missible to  prohibit  it,  and  if  any  question  can  arise  in  that 
connection,  it  would  have  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
law  whose  enforcement  is  designed  to  be  attained  by  the 
ordinance.  If  it  was  permissible  for  the  State  or  town  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  except  for  medicinal  purposes, 
it  was  proper  enough  for  the  town  or  State  to  prohibit  an 
evasion  of  the  law  by  means  of  false  prescriptions. 

Although  the  clerical  profession  cannot  be  subjected 
to  police  supervision,  so  far  as  to  determine  the  character 
of  its  personnel f  or  of  the  doctrines  to  be  taught;  yet 
clergymen  in  the  performance  of  duties,  which  are  collateral 
to  their  main  duties,  and  which  have  a  civil  phase  as  well 
as  a  religious  phase,  may  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  of 
the  State.  Thus  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  common 
for  State  laws  to  prohibit  the  solemnization  of  marriages 
unless  the  parties  have  previously  received  a  marriage  license 
from  some  civil  officer,  and  requiring  the  clergyman  to  re- 
turn the  license,  with  a  certificate  from  himself,  announcing 
the  day  of  the  marriage.  Marriage  is  a  civil  sicUiiSt  as  well 
as  a  religious  institution,  and  the  two  are  so  intimately 
blended  that  its  regulation  by  the  State  in  its  former  char- 
acter controls  its  regulation  by  the  church. 

§  89.  ReiTolAtion  of  sale  of  certain  articles  of  mer- 
ehandise.  —  The  regulations,  which  would  fall  under  this 
heading,  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are  free 
from  all  doubt  in  respect  to  their  validity  under  our  con- 
stitutional limitations.  They  are  instituted  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  either  of  preventing  injury  to  the  public,  or  of  thwart- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  vendor  to  defraud  the  vendee. 

A  r^ulation,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  which  is 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  does  tend  to  furnish  the  desired  protection, 

I  Outbage  «.  Bockner,  4  Dl.  App.  817. 
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is  clearly  oonstitutional.  A  good  example  of  this  class  of 
regulations,  would  be  the  Kentucky  statute,  which  is  sIm 
fonnd  in  other  States,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  kero- 
sene and  other  oils,  with  a  view  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such 
as  ignite  below  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  Such  a  law  \a 
a  plain  and  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State.^  So  would  be  any  law,  providing  for  the  ia- 
spection  of  fresh  meat,^  and  other  reasonable  provisioDSi 
which  are  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the  danger, 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  unwholesome  food. 
For  example,  laws  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State 

1  Fatteraon  «.  Kentockyy  S7  U.  8.  SOl.  To  the  aame  eflect,  see  WilUf 
9.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  dO  Minn.  290. 

*  But  while  statutory  proYialona  for  the  Inspection  of  fresh  meat,  for 
tlM  parpose  of  preventSng  the  sale  of  onwhiriesonie  aod  tainted  metis, 
aie  oonatitaUonal,  and  do  not  violate  any  proviaioa  of  the  natioaal  or 
State  consUtatioiis,  if  they  are  reasonable,  and  have  only  the  eifect  of 
condemning  the  sale  of  nnwholesome  meats;  yet  they  most  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  wiU  not  be  an  nneonstitntioBal  restraint  upon  iBtsr- 
state  eonmerce.  Thas,  in  Brimmer  v.  Bebman,  188  U.  8. 7S«  the  YirglBift 
inspection  law  was  held  to  be  an  nnconstitational  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce,  in  that  it  required  all  fresh  meats,  which  hare  been 
slanghtered  100  miles  away  from  the  place  of  sale,  to  be  inspected  by  the 
local  inspector,  and  the  owner  to  pay  a  fee  of  one  cent  per  ponnd  foe 
inspection.  The  Sapreme  Conrt  held  the  fee  to  be  excessive,  and  to  aiake 
the  act  tantamonnt  to  the  prohibition  of  wholesome  meat,  which  had  not 
been  slaughtered  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  place  of  sale.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  State  e.  Klein,  196  Ind.  88,  and  HofEiBaa 
V.  Harrey,  188  Ind.  600,  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  IndUua 
Inspection  law,  so  far  as  it  required  the  examination  of  the  animal  before 
slaughtering  and  within  the  State.  It  was  held  to  be  a  prohibitioB  of 
the  sale  of  meats  dressed  outside  of  the  State.  See,  also,  to  the  same 
effect,  ma  to  the  unoonstitutiooaUty  of  similar  proviaions  of  the  MiBnesoti 
law:  Minnesota  o.  Barber,  186  U.  S.  813;  In  re  Barber,  89  Fed.  641; 
Swift  e.  Sutphin,  89  Fed.  680.  But  reasonable  inspection  laws  are  ooo- 
stitutional.  State  o.  People's  Slaughterhouse,  etc.,  Co.,  46  La.  Abb. 
1031.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional  for  a  State  to  provide 
by  sutute  regulations  for  Uie  control,  snpervlaion  and  inspectioa  of 
stockyards,  for  the  preserratlon  of  the  public  health,  not  only  of  the 
ylcinity,  but,  likewise,  of  the  consumers  of  meat  in  general.  Cottingf. 
Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.,  79  Fed.  679;  Higginson  9.  Kansas  Citf 
Stockyards  Co.,  79  Fed.  679. 
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for  the  inspection  of  milk,  and  the  oomlemnation  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk.  Sach  laws  are 
nndoiibtediy  constitutional  when  they  go  no  further  than  to 
prohibit  and  prevent  the  adulteration  of  milk.^  So,  also, 
the  State  may,  it  has  been  held,  require  yendors  of  fertil- 
isars  to  have  them  inspected  to  protect  citizens  against 
fraud  in  the  adulteration  of  the  goods,  and  impose  upon 
8Qch  vendors  the  cost  of  inspection  even  where  the  tax  ap- 
pears to  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  inspection,  if  it  is  not 
prohibitive  in  character.' 

Another  common  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
iBg  adulterations  of  foods  is  that  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction into  vinegar  of  foreign  substances  which  are 
designed  to  color  it.  Such  statutes  are  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  the  States,  including  New  York,  Indiana  and 
ntinois.  If  the  coloring  matter  is  harmless,  i.  e.,  not  in- 
jurious to  health,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  justification 
for  such  a  regulation.  But  these  laws,  in  relation  to  vine- 
gar, have  been  sustained  as  constitutional,  as'a  means  of 
preventing  the  deception  of  the  public  by  concealing  Its 
true  or  natural  appearance.^ 

■  Stele  V.  Osmpbell,  64  N.  H.  40S.  The  Hew  York  statute  was  beldto 
be  mobjeeUonable,  attlioagh  H  prorided  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  Milk  flhaU  be  taken  as  conclnstve  evidence  that  the  milk  has  been 
•dalteTated,  wbksh  can  be  contradicted  only  by  an  opposing  chemical 
analysis  of  the  same  stock  of  milk.  People  «.  Olpperly,  101  M.  Y.  684; 
People  9.  Kddy,  69  Hun,  616.  And  the  general  reqnlrement  that  milk 
feadoia  ahaU,  upon  the  demand  of  a  health  Inspector,  furnish  him  with  a 
sample  of  the  milk  offered  for  sale  without  the  receipt  of  payment  there- 
lor,  has  been  sustained  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  police  power. 
State  o.  Dnpaqnier,  46  La.  Ann.  677.  In  this  case  the  amount  which 
Bight  be  demanded  hj  the  inspector  fbr  inspection  and  analysis  was 
limited  to  a  one-half  pint. 

^  Fatapeeo  Goano  Ck>.  v.  Bd.  of  Agriculture  of  N.  C,  52  Fed.  690; 
Sletaier  e.  Bay,  84  Ala.  98;  Vanmeter  v.  Spurrier,  94  Ky.  32. 

*  In  People  V.  Glrard,  146  H.  Y.  106,  Judge  Finch  says.  In  reply  to  the 
aigmnent  ttial  the  law  in  question  was  an  Interference  with  a  vested 
right:  *^  Sometimes  it  (this  argument)  is  pertinent  and  weighty,  but  in 
tids  case  it  is  neither.    It  becomes  the  assertion  of  a  vested  right  to  color 
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Similar  and  dissimilar  legislation  have  been  enacted  in 
the  various  States,  regulating  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine,  a  well-known  substitute  for  butter,  which  is 
manufactured  out  of  the  fatty  deposits  of  the  cow,  and 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  so  prepared  that  it  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  resembles  butter  in  appearance  and  taste.  In  a  sub- 
sequent section,  the  attempt,  sometimes  successful  and 
sometimes  unsuccessful,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  is  explained  and  the 
objections  to  such  prohibitive  legislation  are  fully  set  forth.^ 
Here,  reference  is  made  only  to  legislation  which  has  for 
its  object  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  article  in  question.  In  the  face  of  the  almost  uniyeraal 
concession  that  oleomargarine,  as  manufactured,  is  not  an 
unwholesome  food,  regulations  which  fall  short  of  a  total 
prohibition  of  its  manufacture  and  sale,  can  be  justified 
only  on  the  ground,  that,  as  manufactured,  the  product  is 

a  food  pioduct  ao  as  to  conceal  or  disgalae  Ita  true  or  natoial  appear- 
ance ;  In  plain  words,  a  Tested  right  to  deoelve  the  pubUc"  In  tiie  same 
case  it  was  expressly  declared  that  proof  of  the  Innoeaous  ehaneter  of 
the  coloring  matter  was  not  sniBcient  to  establish  the  claim  that  the  Uw 
was  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  poUce  power.  People  v,  Ginrd,  7S 
Hun,  457.  The  same  position  has  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Welter  v. 
State,  58  Ohio  Bt.  77,  in  respect  to  the  constitntionality  of  a  similtr  stat- 
ute. The  coart  say,  inter  alia:  "  Mnch  is  claimed  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  admitted  on  the  trial  that  the  vinegar  of  the  defendant  was  whole- 
some, and  that  it  did  not  intend  to  deceive  any  one  by  using  the  roasted 
malt  (as  coloring  matter)  and  labeling  and  selling  his  product  as  <malt 
vinegar.*  Bat  this  is  wholly  immaterial.  It  matters  not  what  his  iateih 
tions  may  have  been.  The  tendency  of  snch  devices  is  to  deceive  the 
public,  and  the  statute  was  enacted  to  afford  it  protection  therefrom. 
Snch  a  statute  is  clearly  within  the  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State."  In  the  Ohio  case  it  was  claimed  that  the  only  parpose  of 
the  coloring  matter,  in  itself  harmless,  was  to  give  the  product  a  pleas- 
ing color  and  aroma.  And  in  the  New  York  case  it  was  stated  thai  the 
coloring  need  not  have  been  used  for  the  parpose  of  making  it  resem- 
ble some  other  kind  of  vinegar  or  other  prodact,  in  order  that  the  act 
may  be  held  to  be  constitationaL  See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Williams 
V.  McNeali  7  Ohio  C.  C.  280. 
1  See  po9tj  §  123. 
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80  prepared  as  to  enable  the  dealer  to  sell  it  as  genuine 
butter,  and  thus  practice  successfully  a  fraud  upon  the 
public.  And  all  the  regulations,  varied  as  they  are  in  char- 
acter and  effect,  seem  to  have  as  their  object  the  prevention 
of  this  fraud.  In  some  of  the  States,  oleomargarine  is  re- 
quired to  be  colored  pink  so  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
butter,  and  the  regulation  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional, 
although  the  manifest  mercantile  effect  of  the  regulation  is 
the  material  discouragement  of  the  trade  in  the  product.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  States,  manufacturers  are 
simply  prohibited  from  coloring  oleomargarine  so  as  to 
resemble  butter ;  recognizing  the  fact  that  dairymen  almost 
invariably  employ  annotto  in  coloring  pure  batter,  in 
order  to  give  it  that  well-known  brilliant  and  pleasing 
color.  In  these  States,  the  manufacturers  are  prohibited 
from  using  the  same  coloring  matter,  or  from  producing 
by  any  means  in  the  oleomargarine  the  same  color  which 
is  80  commonly  produced  by  annotto  in  pure  butter.  And 
the  courts  have  pronounced  this  legislation  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  police  power.'    A  more  moderate,  and 

1  Annoar  Packing  Co.  v.  Snyder^  84  Fed.  186;  State  v,  MarshaU,  64 
N.  H.  549;  State  ex  rel.  Weideman  «.  Horgan,  65  Ifinn.  188. 

'  Boople  0.  Arenaberg,  106  N.  Y.  128;  People  o.  Brlggs,  114  N.  T.  66; 
State  0.  Newton  (N.  J.),  14  Atl.  664;  SUte  «.  Bockstnick,  186  Mo.  886. 
Id  the  Ught  of  the  cases  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  coloring  matter 
In  the  manufacture  of  yinegar,  gupra,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  aiBrm  that 
a  law  would  be  constitational,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  coloring  mat- 
ter in  the  manofactare  of  batter,  so  that  all  batter  shall  have  the  pale 
color  of  so-called  ooimtry  batter.  In  a  recent  case  in  New  Jersey, 
Ammon  v,  Newton,  60  N.  J.  L.  648,  it  was  held  that  a  statate,  which 
made  it  an  offense  for  any  one  to  have  In  his  possession  for  the  par- 
poee  of  sale  *^  oleomargarine  that  is  colored,  stained  or  mixed  with 
annotto  or  any  other  coloring  matter  or  sabstance,"  did  not  prohibit  the 
ue  of  cotton  seed  oil  in  the  manaf  actare  of  olemargarine,  as  that  was 
a  natritioos  vegetable  compoandi  and  it  was  used  not  only  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  color  to  the  prodact,  bat  it  likewise  constitated  one  of 
its  substantial  ingredients.  In  the  application  of  the  rale  noseUur  a 
»oeU»,  the  conrt  held  the  langnage  of  the  New  Jersey  statate,  **  or  any 
other  coloring  matter  or  sabstance/'  to  apply  to  and  include  only  those 
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hence  more  reasonable,  regulation  of  the  sale  of  oleomir- 
garine,  is  to  be  foand  in  some  of  the  States,  whidi  ra* 
qnires  the  pnrchaser  to  be  notified  in  some  way  of  the  hd 
that  he  is  buying  oleomargarine.  A  very  oommon  regula- 
tion  is  to  require  the  package  to  be  wrapped  ap  in  paper, 
with  the  name,  olemargarine,  stamped  or  printed  thereon  ia 
lai^  letters.^  It  has  also  been  held  to  be  constitotiooal 
for  a  State  law  to  require,  in  the  sale  of  substitutes  for 
lard,  that  the  substitute  character  of  the  compoand  should 
be  indicated  by  a  printed  label  or  card.'  These  decisions, 
relating  to  compound  foods,  may  be  accepted  as  proof  pos- 
itiTe  that  ttie  judicial  mind  of  this  country  is  nnalteraUj 
opposed  to  the  proposed  substitution  for  natural  foods  of 
chemically  prepared  pellets,  containing  in  proper  propor- 
tions the  quantities  of  protein,  fats  and  carbo-hydrates, 
which  chemical  analysis  has  declared  to  be  required  to  sus- 
tain life  in  health  and  vigor. 

Probably,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  constitutional  limiti- 
tion  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  in  this  conneotiont 

things  which  may  be  employed  In  the  manolactnre  of  oleomargarine  for 
the  purpose  of  so  coloring  the  product  as  to  resemble  batter,  and  to 
enable  it  to  be  fnodnlently  sold  as  batter.  The  coart  aaj:  *<  The  ba- 
goage  cannot,  with  proprie^,  be  interpreted  so  as  to  lodade  <wtyiiB  tto 
prc^ibition)  materials  employed  chiefly  to  make  up  the  satistanoe  of  thi 
compoand,  and  which  imparts  some  color  only  as  a  neceasaiy  laeldaBt 
of  their  nse." 

1  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  law  was  sostained  as  oonstltatloiial,  nUeh 
reqnired  the  dealers  in  the  product,  to  famish  each  parchaser  of  elao- 
margarlne  with  a  card  or  printed  notice,  with  letters  of  a  prescribed 
siae,  on  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  oleomaigarine  which  the  parehaser 
is  baying,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer  are  giwn.  Baylesf. 
Newton,  60  N.  J.  L.  649.  And  in  ICassachoaetts,  a  law  was  sastaiaed, 
which  reqalred  the  vendors  of  oleomargarine  to  deliver  the  package  ia  a 
wagon,  containing  on  Iwth  sides  a  large  sign«  annonncing:  **  Licensed  to 
sell  oleomaigarine."  Commonwealth  v.  Crane,  16S  Mass.  SIS.  In  Mair 
land  the  packages  of  oieomargine  are  reqnired  to  be  stamped  irith  the 
name.    Pierce  v.  State,  6S  Md.  6SS. 

*  State  e.  Aslesen,  60  Minn.  6;  State  v.  Bassett,  60  Mian.  6;  State  f. 
Snow,  SI  Iowa,  643. 
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which  will  be  generally  recognised  and  enforced,  that  no 
State  law  of  the  kind  just  explained,  regulating  the  sale  of 
articles  of  food,  will  be  enfordble  against  the  original 
packages  ^  of  interstate  commerce,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  object  of  the  regalation  is  to  prevent  injnry  to  the 
health  of  the  pablio  by  the  purchase  of  unwholesome  food. 
At  least,  that  was  the  conclnsion  of  the  Federal  court  in  a 
case,  JQYolving  the  inquiry  into  the  constitutionality  of  a 
State  law,  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  baking 
powder,  oontaining  alum,  unless  the  package  have  a 
label  stating  that  the  powder  contained  alum.^  Probably, 
the  Legishitare  of  New  York  had  in  view  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  the  purchase  of  unwholesome,  adulterated 
or  inferior  food,  when  it  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person,  who  sells  food,  to  give  away  therewith,  as  a  part  of 
the  transaction  of  sale,  any  other  thing  of  value  as  a 
premium  or  gift.  But  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
pronounced  the  law  to  be  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  contract,  ¥rfaich  was  not  justified  by  any 
legislatire  intention  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud 
or  deception.^ 

It  haa  been  held  to  be  a  constitutional  exercise  of  police 
power  for  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  sale,  oif er  for  sale, 
or  having  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  of  articles 
marked  «<  sterling,"  which  do  not  contain  -f^  parts  of 
silver.  The  deception  is  so  patent  in  that  case,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  should 
be  questioned.^  So,  likewise,  has  it  been  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional for  a  State  law  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
sell  second-hand  bottles,  which  have  been  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  original  purchaser  for  l\is  use  in  his  business, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  stamp.     And  it  is 

'  As  to  tha  meaning  of  ^^  original  packages ''  see  post^  $  220. 

*  In  re  Ware,  58  Fed.  78S. 

*  People  V.  QUlflon,  109  N.  T.  8S9. 

*  F^ple  V.  Webster,  17  Misc.  Bep.  (N.  Y.)  410;  40  N.  T.  8. 1186. 
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reasonable  and  constitutional  for  such  law  to  make  the 
possession  of  such  bottles,  by  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
bottles,  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to  sell 
tbem.^ 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  trade- 
unions  and  other  associations  of  workmen,  those  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
commodities  have  adopted  labels  and  trade-marks,  which 
they  attach  to  the  goods  which  they  manufacture,  believing 
that,  by  enabling  the  public  to  distinguish  union-made 
goods:  i.  e.,  goods  made  by  the  members  of  a  trade-union, 
they  thereby  promote  the  interests  of  workingmen,  and 
the  development  of  trade-unions.  Laws  have  been  passed 
in  a  number  of  the  States  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  these  labels  and 
trade-marks;  and  authorizing  the  union,  when  its  label 
has  been  so  registered,  to  enjoin  its  unauthorized  use  or 
counterfeiting  by  others,  and  recover  damages ;  and,  in 
some  States,  providing  that  the  counterfeiting  and  misuse 
of  the  label  shall  be  punishable  as  a  criminal  misde- 
meanor. Laws  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  The  fact 
that  some  people,  in  each  of  these  States,  have  consid- 
ered it  necessary  or  advisable  to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  would  indicate  that  these  labels  did  exert 
some  influence  in  trade  in  favor  of  union-made  goods, 
sufficient  to  induce  others  to  make  an  unauthorized  use 
of  them.  The  laws  in  question  have  been  claimed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  in  that  they  enable  a  successful  discrim- 
ination against  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  a  union. 
This  principle  has  induced  the  New  Jersey  court  to  pro- 

1  People  V,  Cannon,  63  Hon,  806; «.  e.  139  N.  T.  32;  People  v.  Qaiim, 
139  N.  T.  32;  People  v,  Bartholf,  189  N.  T.  32  A  similar  regalaUon  has 
been  sastained  in  regard  to  the  sale  by  another  of  milk  or  cream  cans, 
which  are  stamped  with  the  name  or  initials  of  a  dealer  in  those  daliy 
products.    BeU  v.  Gaynor,  14  Misc.  Bep.  (N.  T.)  834;  36  N.  Y.  S.  122. 
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nonnce  the  law  unconstitational ;  ^  but  in  the  other  oases, 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  been  ques- 
tioned, the  law  has  been  sustained.^  The  labor  organiza- 
tions have  also  secured  legislation  which  is  hostile  to 
goods  made  by  convicts,  and  requires  that  all  such  goods 
shall  be  labeled  as  convict-made.  Inasmuch  as  the  labor 
of  the  convict  is  a  commodity  which  is  owned  by  the 
State,  there  is  probably  no  ground  upon  which  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  can  be  contested,  so  far  as  its 
provisions  relate  to  the  goods  made  in  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  State  which  enacts  the  laws;  and  do  not  have 
any  retroactive  effect,  either  upon  goods  already  manufac- 
tured by  convicts,  or  upon  contracts  already  made  by  the 
State  with  manufacturers  for  the  employment  of  the  con- 
victs. Any  retroactive  effect  of  that  kind  would  undoubt- 
edly bean  unconstitutional  interference  with  vested  rights.^ 
To  enforce  such  a  law  against  goods  made  by  convicts  in 
other  States,  would  be  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  interstate  commerce.* 

A  curious  bit  of  legislation,  evidently  designed  and  so 
declared,  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  goods,  is  a  statute 
of  Ohio,  which  provides  that  no  vendor  shall  advertise, 
represent,  hold  forth,  any  sale  as  bankrupt,  insolvent,  etc., 
or  closing  out  sale,  or  as  a  sale  of  goods  damaged  by  smoke, 
fire,  water,  or  otherwise,  unless  these  facts  are  stated 
nnder  oath  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $500,  and  a  license  procured 
from  the  State  and  town  in  which  he  proposes  to  sell  the 
goods  so  described  and  advertised.    Its  constitutionality 

1  Sdunalz  v.  WooUey,  56  N.  J.  Eq.  649. 

'  Perkins  v.  Heert,  6  App.  Diy.  (N.  Y.)  885;  Colm  v.  People,  149  lU. 
486;  State  «.  Bishop,  128  Mo.  878. 

^  People  V.  Hawkins,  10  Misc.  Bep.  (N.  Y.)  65$  81  N.  Y.  S.  116, 
where  the  law  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  against  goods  already 
manofactared  by  convicts. 

*  People  V,  HawUnSy  47  N.  Y.  B.  56;  20  App.  Div.  494. 
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has  been  soBtained.^  But  it  woald  seein  that  the  evil  effects 
of  the  fraads  aimed  at  are  too  insignificant  to  justify  such 
severe  regniations,  which  amoant  to  a  practical  prohibition 
of  such  sales  by  any  odc  bat  large  dealers,  and  except  when 
the  goods  are  of  considerable  valae. 

A  fruitful  occasion  for  the  practice  of  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion is  afforded  in  conditional  sales,  where  provision  is  made 
for  payment  of  goods  purchased  in  installments,  the  veodor 
retaining  title  until  the  purchase  price  has  been  paid  ia  foil, 
and  reserving  the  right  to  retake  the  property  if  there  is  a 
default  in  payment  of  any  installment,  without  a  repayment 
to  the  purchaser  of  any  part  of  the  money  which  has  been 
paid  on  account.  Statutes  have  been  passed,  requiriag  a 
return  of  the  purchase-money  in  such  a  case,  permitting 
the  vendor  to  retain  only  a  reasonable  sum  as  compeusation 
for  the  use  of  the  goods.  The  constitutionality  of  this 
law  has  been  sustained,'  and  many  of  the  courts,  which 
have  the  equity  powers  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery, 
have,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  compelled  a  similar 
restitution  of  the  purchase  money,  when  the  vendor  eze^ 
oised  his  contractual  right  to  retake  the  goods.' 

But  where  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  public,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  State  may  by  its  police 
regulations  attempt  to  protect  private  individuals  against 
each  other's  frauds.  A  fraud  is,  of  course,  a  trespass  upon 
another's  private  rights,  and  can  always  be  punished,  when 
committed.  It  is  therefore  but  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
State  may  institute  any  reasonable  preventive  remedy, 
when  the  frequency  of  the  frauds,  or  the  difficulty  experi- 

1  In  re  Hosier  S  Ohio  C.  C.  891. 

>  WeU  o.  State,  3  Ohio,  C.  C.  667. 

8  Hine  0.  Roberts,  48  Ck>Dn.  267;  Mott  o.  Havans  Nat.  Bask,  29  Him, 
864;  Qailtord  v.  McKlnley,  61  Ga.  230;  Ketchnm  o.  Brennan,  68  Miss. 
606;  Preston  o.  Whitney,  28  Mich.  260;  Johnson  o.  Whittemore,  97B[!ch« 
468;  Third  Nat.  Bank  o.  Armstrong,  26  Minn.  680;  BOnneapoUs  ftc.  C(»- 
V.  Hally,  27  Minn.  496. 
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enced  in  circnm venting  them,  is  so  great  that  no  other 
means  will  prove  efficacious.  Where,  therefore,  police 
regulations  are  established,  which  give  to  private  parties 
increased  facilities  for  detecting  and  preventing  fraud,  as  a 
general  proposition,  these  laws  are  free  from  all  constitu* 
tional  objections.  Laws,  which  provide  for  the  inspection 
and  grading  of  flour ,^  the  inspection  of  tobacco,^  the  in- 
spection and  regulation  of  weights  and  measures,^  the  reg- 
ulation of  weight  of  bread,^  requiring  all  lumber  to  bo 
surveyed,  by  a  public  surveyor,^  providing  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  coal  and  other  articles  of  heavy  bulk  on  the  public 
scalee,*  are  constitutional  exercises  of  police  power,  so  far 
as  they  permit  one  party  to  compel  the  other  to  comply 
with  the  regulation,  in  the  absence  of  their  agreement  to 
the  contrary.  For  example,  it  is  permissible  for  a  statutory 
regulation  to  provide  for  standard  weights  and  measures, 
and  to  compel  their  use,  when  the  parties  have  not  agreed 
upon  the  use  of  others.  But  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  other  mode  of  measurement.^  It 
is  an  excessive  exercise  of  police  power,  when  the  law  com- 
pels one  to  make  use  of  the  means  provided  for  his  own 
protection  against  fraud.  The  same  distinction  would  ap- 
ply to  regulations,  requiring  the  inspection  and  weighing  of 
articles  of  merchandise  by  the  inspector  and  weigher,  and 
charging  a  certain  fee  for  the  same,  even  when  the  parties 
have  agreed  in  good  faith  to  waive  the  compliance  with  the 
regulation.    There  is  only  one  ground,  upon  which  this 

^  Glover  «.  Board  of  Flour  Inspectors,  4S  Fed.  84S. 

*  Turner  o.  Maryland,  107  U.  S.  88(22  Am.  Law  Beg.^N.  s.)  198,  note). 
<  Bitchie  V,  Boynton,  114  Mass.  481;  Eaton  v.  Eeegan,  114  Mass.  488; 

Dnrsin  v.  Dyer,  68  Me.  148;  Woods  v,  Armstrong,  84  Ala.  160. 
4  MobUe  V.  Tnllle,  8  Ala.  (n.  s.)  140. 

*  Pierce  v.  Kimball,  9  Me.  54  (28  Am.  Dec.  687). 

*  City  CknincU  v.  Rogers,  2  McCk>rdy  496;  SUte  o.  Pittsborgh  &  S.  Coal 
Co.,  41  La.  Ann.  466;  Pittsbargh  &  B.  Coal  Co.  o.  Louisiana,  166  U.  S. 
690. 

V  See  Eaton  v,  Keegan,  114  Mass.  488. 
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feature  of  sach  laws  may  be  justified ;  and  that  is,  to  in- 
sure the  State  against  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  public 
inspection,  and  the  provision  will  fall  uuder  the  head  of 
exceptional  burdens  or  special  taxation,  which  in  some  of 
the  States  is  prohibited.  But  the  authorities  do  not  sup- 
port this  view  of  such  regulations.  The  regulation  is  in 
most  cases  made  absolute,  and  the  observance  of  it  is  ob- 
ligatory upon  all.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a  city  ordi- 
nance may  require  hay  or  coal  to  be  weighed  by  city 
weighers.^  Of  the  same  character,  is  the  New  York  law, 
which  provides  that  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  or  other 
product  resembling  butter,  shall  be  prohibited,  unless  the 
box  or  other  receptacle,  in  which  it  is  kept,  shall  have  the 
true  name  of  the  article  plainly  stamped  upon  it.'  The  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  is  a  reasonable 
police  regulation.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  law,  which 
provides  that  druggists  must,  in  the  sale  of  all  poisons,  have 
upon  the  label  of  each  package  the  word  **  Poison ''  printed 
in  clear  type,  the  name  of  the  poison  and  a  statement  of  the 
ordinary  antidotes.  The  regulation  is  a  reasonable  and 
justifiable  one,  and  works  no  pecaliar  hardship  upon  the 
pharmacist.  But  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  pdaon 
assumes  an  interesting  and  peculiar  form^  when  it  is  ex- 
tended,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  States,  to  a  requirement, 
that  the  druggist  must  keep  a  register  of  the  poisons  sold 
and  the  names  of  purchasers.  Probably  a  double  purpose 
is  intended  in  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation,  viz. :  the 
prevention  of  suicide  by  checking  the  purchase  of  poison 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  prevention  of  homicide  by 
poison,  by  facilitating  the  conviction  in  furnishing  evidenoe 
of  the  purchase  of  poison.  It  is  probable  that  the  law  is 
easily  sustainable  on  either  ground.'     While  the  oommoa- 

1  stokes  V,  New  York,  14  Wend.  87;  Yates  «.  Milwaukee,  IS  Wis.  673. 
'  See  8upraf  same  section,  for  a  fuller  discnssion  of  these  laws. 
'  Missouri  regulation  of  ttie  sole  of  opium;  held,  to  be  constltutiODai. 
State  27.  Lee,  137  Mo.  143. 
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law  rule  making  saicide  a  crime  and  providing  a  certain 
panishment,  may  be  open  to  eerious  constitutional  objec- 
tions,^ it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  a  man,  who  commits  sui- 
cide, to  be  sufficiently  insane  to  justify  State  interference, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  infliction  of  bodily  injury  upon  him- 
self.a 

§  90.  Begrulations  to  prevent  fraad.  — In  the  preceding 
section,  a  number  of  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting fraud  in  the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
have  been  explained,  and  their  constitutionality  elucidated. 
Fraud  is  of  course  hydra-headed,  and  threatens  every  busi- 
ness relation  in  life.  And  the  only  constitutional  question, 
which  can  be  raised,  in  respect  to  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  and  punish  fraud  in  intra-State 
transactions,  is  whether  the  regulations  go  no  farther  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  or  punish  the  fraud,  and  do  not 
infringe  any  vested  rights,  which  can  be  enjoyed  without 
the  commission  of  the  fraud.  In  this  section,  are  included 
whatever  regulations  to  prevent  and  punish  fraud  have 
been  enacted,  which  do  not  specifically  refer  to  sales  of 
merchandise. 

A  very  common  regulation  is  that  which  requires  the 
names  of  partners  of  a  firm  to  be  made  public,  so  that  the 
creditors  of  the  partnership  may  know  to  what  individuals 
they  are  giving  credit.  These  regulations  are  varied  in 
form ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  reasonable,  and  their  con- 
stitutionality cannot  be  successfully  contested.^ 

1  See  ante,  §  10. 

s  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  held  to  be  anconatitntlonal  to  require 
dragsists  to  f omish  the  names  of  parties  t6  whom  he  sells  liquor.  Clia- 
ton  0.  Phillips,  58  m.  102  (11  Am.  Bep.  52). 

'  In  the  Ohio  statute,  partnerships  transacting  business  under  a  ficti- 
tious name  were  required  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  court  of  common  pleas 
a  certificate  giving  the  names  in  full  of  all  the  partners,  before  they  are 
entitled  to  maintain  an  action  on  any  partnership  transaction  or  contract. 
The  act  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  HartzeU  v.  Warren,  11  Ohio  C. 
C.  269;  8.  c.  10  C.  D.  183. 
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There  is  no  business,  in  which  popular  confidence  in  the 
honesty  and  reliability  of  those  engaged  therein,  and  the 
protection  against  fraud  and  imposition,  are  so  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare,  as  those  of  banking  and  insarance. 
For  that  reason,  we  find  in  every  State,  officials,  whose 
duty  is  to  look  into  and  superintend  these  businesses, 
so  that  a  trusting  and  unsuspecting  public  may  not  be 
defrauded. 

The  State  superintendent  of  banking  has  power  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  any  banking  institution,  operating  under 
State  laws,  while  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  has  the 
same  power  of  control  over  national  banks,  which  have  been 
chartered  under  the  national  banking  law.  These  officers 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  close  up  and  force  into 
liquidation  all  banks  and  bankers,  who  are  found  to  have  an 
impaired  capital,  or  who  are  in  an  insolvent  condition.  So 
far  as  the  author  knows,  the  constitutionality  of  these 
regulations  has  been  questioned  in  only  one  case;  and  in 
that  case,  their  constitutionality  has  been  sustained.^  A 
very  common  regulation  of  the  banking  business  is  that  of 
making  it  criminal  for  any  banker,  or  officer  of  a  bank,  to 
receive  money  or  deposit  when  he  knows  that  he  or  the 
bank  is  at  the  time  in  an  insolvent  condition.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  this  law  has  been  sustained.'  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  business  of  insurance  is  equally  common, 
and  in  every  State,  officials  have  the  power  to  refuse  the 
right  of  doing  business  to  any  insurance  company,  whose 
financial  condition  does  not  comply  with  and  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  State  law.  These  laws,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  have  never  been  questioned.  But  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  statute  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  policy  of  insarance  to  be 
issued  by  any  person,  persons  or  firm  or  association,  unl^ 
authority  to  do  so  is  expressly  conferred  by  a  charter  of 

1  Blaker  v.  Hood,  63  Kan.  499.  In  that  case  the  law  was  enforeed 
against  a  private  banker. 

>  Meadowcroft  v.  People,  168  111.  56. 
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incorporation.     The  constitationalty  of  the  law  has  been 
sustained.^ 

§  91.  Ltegal  tender  and  refirnlation  of  cnnrenej.  — Al- 
though Sociologists,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  may  doubt  the 
necessity,  and  condemn  the  practice,  of  the  regulation  of 
currency  by  the  government ;  and  although  the  private  coin- 
ing of  money  may  be  permitted  without  any  detriment  to 
the  public  interests,  arising  from  the  general  debasement 
of  the  coin :  no  constitutional  question  can  arise  in  respect 
to  the  exclusive  exercise  by  government  of  the  power  to 
coin  money  in  the  United  States;  for  the  United  States 
constitution  gives  to  the  national  government  this  exclu- 
sive right. ^  But  apart  from  any  special  constitutional 
provision,  and  on  general  principles  of  constitutional  law, 
this  phase  of  police  power  may  be  justified  on  the  plea  of 
public  necessity.  The  most  devoted  disciple  of  the  laissez 
/aire  doctrine  will  admit  that  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the 
determination  of  the  standard  value  of  the  current  coin  can 
only  be  obtained  by  governmental  regulation.  In  the 
colonial  days,  and  in  the  days  of  the  confederation,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils,  and  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  States,  was  the  almost  end- 
less variety  of  coin  that  passed  current  in  different  places, 
aud  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  employment  of  the 
same  names  to  denote,  in  different  places,  coins  of  different 
values.  If  the  States  and  colonies  could  not,  without  the 
interference  of  the  general  government,  procure  for  them- 
selves coin  of  uniform  value,  it  would  be  still  ^ore  difficult 
for  the  commercial  world  to  attain  the  same  end.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  vest  in  the  supreme  poWer  —  in  this 

'  Commonwealth  o.  Vrooman,  16i  Pa.  St.  S06.  Seepcwl,  §  105,  for  a 
fuller  dlBcussion  of  the  constltatlonality  of  this  law. 

>  See  U.  S.  Const.,  art.  I.f  §  8,  In  which  It  Is  provided  that  Congress 
shaU  have  power  **  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin." 
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country,  in  the  United  States  government  —  the  exdusiye 
control  of  the  coin. 

The  necessity  for  a  public  coinage  may  not  be  so  great 
as  the  State  regulation  of  the  value  of  the  coins,  but  tiie 
danger  of  a  general  debasement  of  the  coin,  and  the  great 
possibilities  of  committing  fraud  upon  persons  who  gener- 
ally would  not  have  the  means  at  hand  for  detecting  the 
fraud,  would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  denial  to 
private  individuals  of  the  right  to  coin  money. 

As  already  stated,  in  respect  to  the  exclusive  power  of 
the  United  States,  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  valae 
thereof,  no  doubt  can  arise.  But  grave  difficulties  are  met 
with,  in  determining  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  government  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender  io 
the  payment  of  debts.  In  fact,  the  governmental  power  to 
coin  money  is  mainly  incidental  to  the  regulation  of  the 
matter  of  legal  tender.  Of  course,  the  power  to  facilitate 
exchange  by  the  creation  of  an  ample  currency  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  creation  of  legal  tender.  For  ex- 
ample, national  bank  notes  are  currency,  but  they  are  not 
legal  tender.  But  the  need  of  a  determination  by  law, 
what  shall  constitute  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
led  inevitably  to  the  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  things,  called  money,  which  are  required  by 
law  to  be  tendered  in  payment  of  debts.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  demand  for  a  legal  tender  preceded,  in  point 
of  historical  sequence,  the  need  of  a  currency.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  police  power,  the  necessity  of  a  legal 
tender  requires  a  regulation  of  the  currency  of  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  latter  bearing  the  relation  of  cause  to 
the  former. 

Now,  what  can  government  declare  to  be  a  legal  tender? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  has  the  power 
to  declare  its  own  coin  to  be  legal  tender.  And  it  may,  no 
doubt,  provide  that  certain  foreign  coins  shall  be  legal  tender 
at  their  real  value,  as  estimated  by  Congress;  nor  can  it  be 
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doabted  that  the  several  States  have  no  right  to  declare  any- 
tbiog  else  but  gold  and  silver  to  be  a  legal  tender.^  But  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  limitations  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  government,  in  the  matter  of  legal 
tender.  The  question  has  assumed  a  practical  form  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  Congress,  in  1862,  1863,  and  1878, 
declaring  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
The  acts  of  1862  and  1863  were  passed  when  the  country 
was  rent  in  twain  by  a  gigantic  civil  war,  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Union ;  and  they  were  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  force  the  notes  into  circulation,  and  procure  funds 
and  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  reporting 
the  first  act  to  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance  (  Sumner  )  said :  <  <  It  is  put  on  the  ground  of  absolute, 
overwhelming  necessity;  that  the  government  has  now 
arrived  at  that  point  when  it  must  have  funds,  and  those 
fiinds  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  ordinary  sources,  or 
from  any  of  the  expedients  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
had  recourse,  and  therefore,  this  new,  anomalous  and  re- 
markable provision  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  enable 
the  government  to  pay  off  the  debt  that  it  now  owes,  and 
afford  circulation  which  will  be  available  for  other  pur- 
poses." '  In  other  words,  in  order  to  furnish  the  govern- 
ment with  the  means,  which  the  exigencies  of  war  de- 
manded. Congress  made  use  of  a  power  which  is  possessed 
by  the  government  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  by  providing  a  uniform  mode  of  settlement 
of  debts.  The  establishment  of  a  legal  tender  has  for  its 
object  the  bestowal  of  benefits  upon  the  private  interests  of 
individuals,  and  was  not  intended  to  bo  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  real  object  of  a 
legal  tender.  The  question  then  arises,  can  Congress  em- 
ploy this  power  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue? 

1  See  art.  I.,  §  10. 

'  CoDg.  Globe,  1861-2,  Part  I.,  764. 
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The  qaestioD  has  been  before  the  United  States  Sapreme 
Court  several  times.  In  the  first  oase,^  the  acts  of  1862-63, 
were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  they  make 
the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  existing  debts.  In  the  Legal  Tender  Cases,^  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  Hepburn  v.  Gri^iwold,  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  acts  of  1862  and  1S63,  in  making  the  treas- 
ury notes  legal  tender,  were  declared  to  be  constitutional 
whether  they  applied  to  existing  or  subsequent  debts,  the 
burden  of  the  opinion  being  that  Congress  bad  the  right,  as 
a  war  measure,  to  give  to  these  notes  the  character  of  legal 
tender.  In  1878,  Congress  passed  an  act,  providing  for  the 
re-issue  of  the  treasury  notes,  and  declared  them  to  be  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  public  and  private  debts.  In  a 
case,  arising  under  the  act  of  1878,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
finally  affirmed  the  opinion  set  forth  in  12  Wallace,  and  held 
further  that  the  power  of  the  government  to  make  the 
treasury  notes  legal  tender,  when  the  public  exigencies  re- 
quired, being  admitted,  it  becomes  a  question  of  legislative 
discretion,  when  the  public  welfare  demands  the  exerciseof 
the  power.'  This  decision  will  probably  constitute  the  final 
adjudication  of  this  question  ;  and  while  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  settled,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  make  its  treasury  notes  legal  ten- 
der, it  13  but  proper  that,  in  a  work  on  police  power,  the 
rule  of  the  court  should  be  criticised  and  tested  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinary  rules  of  constitutional  law.  The 
decision  is  so  important,  that  full  extracts  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field, 
have  been  inserted  in  the  note  below/ 

1  Hepborn  v,  Griswold,  8  Wall.  603. 

«  12  WaU.  457. 

<  JaUlard  v.  Qreenman,  110  U.  S.  431. 

4  "  By  the  Constitatlon  of  the  United  States,  the  several  SUtes  are  pro- 
hibited from  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  making  anytiiing 
bnt  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  But  no  intention 
can  be  inferred  from  this  to  deny  to  Congress  either  of  these  powers. 
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A  perusal  of  the  decisions  in  these  leading  cases  will  dis- 
close  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  courts,  and  the 
attorneys  in  the  causes,  have  not  referred  to  the  same  con- 

Ifost  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  «re  described  in  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article;  the  limitations  intended  to  be  set  to  its  powers, 
so  as  to  exdnde  certain  things  which  might  be  taken  to  be  included  In  the 
ninth  section;  the  tenth  section  is  addressed  to  the  States  only.  This 
section  prohibits  the  States  from  doing  some  things  which  the  United 
States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  doings  as  weU  as  from  doing  some 
things  the  United  States  are  expressly  anthorized  to  do,  and  from  doing 
some  things  neither  expressly  granted  nor  expressly  denied  to  the  United 
States.  Congress  and  the  States  equally  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  granting  any  title  of 
nobility.  The  States  are  forbidden,  while  the  President  and  Senate  are 
expressly  anthorized,  to  make  treaties.  The  States  are  forbidden,  but 
Congress  Is  expressly  anthorized,  to  coin  money.  The  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  emitting  bills  of  credit;  bnt  Congress,  which  is  neither  ex- 
pressly authorized  nor  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so,  has,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  been  held  to  have  the  power  of  emitting  biUs  of  credit,  and 
of  making  every  prorision  for  their  circulation  as  currency,  short  of  giv- 
ing them  the  quality  of  legal  tender  for  private  debts — even  by  those 
who  have  denied  its  authority  to  give  them  this  quality. 

**  It  appears  to  us  to  follow,  as  a  logical  and  necessary  consequence, 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
in  such  form,  and  to  impress  upon  them  such  qualities  as  currency  for 
the  purchase  of  merchandise,  and  the  payment  of  debts,  as  accords  with 
the  usage  of  sovereign  governments.  The  power,  as  Incident  to  the 
power  of  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bills  or  notes  of  the  government 
for  money  borrowed,  of  Impressing  upon  those  bills  or  notes  the  quaUty 
of  being  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts,  was  a  power 
universaUy  understood  to  belong  to  sovereign^,  in  Europe  and  America, 
at  the  time  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  governments  of  Bnrope,  acting  through  tbe  monarch  or  the 
legislature,  according  to  the  distribution  of  powers  under  thetr  respective 
constitutions,  had  and  have  as  sovereign  a  power  of  Issuing  paper  money 
as  of  stamping  coin.  *  *  «  The  power  of  Issuing  bills  of  credit,  and 
making  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  a  tender  in  payment  of 
private  debts,  had  long  been  exercised  in  this  country  by  the  several 
colonies  and  States;  and  during  the  Bevolutionary  war  the  States  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  congress  of  the  confederation  had  made  the 
bills  issued  by  Congress  a  legal  tender.  See  Craig  v.  Missouri,  i  Pet. 
36, 4S3;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet.  257,  318,  884,  S36;  Legal 
Tender  Cases,  12  Wall.  567,  S6S,  622.  The  exercise  of  this  power  not 
being  prohibited  to  Congress  by  the  oonstitutlon,  it  Is  included  in  the 
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stitutional  provision  for  the  authority  to  make  the  trea&orj 
notes  legal  tender.     Some  have  claimed  it  to  be  a  power, 

power  expressly  granted  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

'<  This  position  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  Congress  is  vested  with  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  the  analogous  power  of  coining  money,  and  regn- 
lating  the  valne  of  domestic  and  foreign  coin,  and  also  with  the  para- 
mount power  of  regulating  foreign  and  interstate  commerce.  Under 
the  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Issue  circulating  notes  for  the  money  borrowed,  its  power  to  define  the 
quality  and  force  of  those  notes  as  currency  is  as  broad  as  the  like  power 
over  a  metallic  currency  under  the  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof.  Under  the  two  powers,  taken  together,  Congress  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  national  currency,  either  in  coin  or  in  paper, 
and  to  make  that  currency  lawful  money  for  all  purposes,  as  regards  the 
national  government  or  private  individuals. 

«  The  power  of  making  the  notes  of  the  United  States  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  private  debts,  being  included  in  the  power  to  borrow  money 
and  to  provide  a  national  currency,  is  not  defeated  or  restricted  by  the 
fact  that  its  exercise  may  afiect  the  value  of  private  contracts.  If;  upon 
a  just  and  fair  interpretation  of  the  whole  constitution,  a  particular  power 
or  authority  appears  to  be  vested  in  Congress,  it  is  no^constitnUonal  ob- 
jection to  its  existence,  or  to  its  exercise,  that  the  property  or  the  con- 
tracts of  individuals  may  be  incidentally  affected.*'  •  *  •  « So,  under 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  its  value,  Congress  may  (as  it 
did  with  regard  to  gold  by  the  act  of  June  28, 1884,  ch.  96,  and  with  re- 
gard to  silver  by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878,  ch.  20),  issue  coins  of  the  same 
denomination  as  those  already  current  by  law,  but  of  less  intrinsic  valae 
than  those,  by  reason  of  containing  a  less  weight  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  thereby  enable  debtors  to  discharge  their  debts  by  the  payment 
of  coins  of  less  than  the  real  value.  A  contract  to  pay  a  oertahi  sum 
in  money  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  kind  of  money  in  which  it  shall 
be  paid,  may  always  be  satisfied  by  payment  of  that  sum  in  any  currency 
which  is  lawful  money  at  the  place  and  time  at  which  payment  is  to  be 
made.  1  Hale  P.  C.  192, 194;  Bac.  Abr.  Tender,  B.  2;  Pothier,  Contract 
of  Sale,  No.  416;  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  No.  204,  205;  Searlgbt 
9.  Calbraith,  4  Dall.  824.  As  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in  deliver^ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Legal  Tender  Ciises^  <«very  contract  for 
the  payment  of  money,  simply,  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  oonstitntioDal 
power  of  the  government  over  the  currency,  whatever  that  power  may 
be,  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties  is,  therefore,  assumed  with  reference 
to  that  power.' 

«  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  a  sovereign  nation,  being  expressly 
empowered  by  the  Constitution  *  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
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implied  from  the  power  to  levy  and  carry  on  war,  others 
refer  it  to  the  power  to  borrow  money,  etc.     If  the  power 

States/  and  *  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States/  and 
'to  coin  money  and  regalate  the  valne  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin; '  and 
being  clearly  authorized,  as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  those  great 
powers,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  charter  national  banks,  and  to  provide 
a  national  cnrrency  for  the  whole  people,  in  the  form  of  coin,  treasury 
notes  and  national  bank  bills;  and  the  power  to  make  the  notes  of  the 
government  a  l^al  tender  In  payment  of  private  debts  being  one  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  sovereignty  In  other  civilized  nations,  and  not  ex* 
pressly  withheld  from  Congress  by  the  constitution ;  we  are  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Impressing  upon  the  treasury  notes  of 
the  United  States  the  quality  of  being  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  pri- 
vate debts  is  an  appropriate  means,  conducive  and  plainly  adapted  to 
the  execution  of  the  undoubted  powers  of  Congress,  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and,  therefore,  within  the  meaning 
oi  that  instrument,  *  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  Such  being  our  conclusion  in  matter  of  law,  the  question  whether 
at  any  particular  time,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  exigency  is  such,  by  rea- 
son of  unusual  and  pressing  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  to 
famish  the  currency  needed  for  the  uses  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people,  that  It  Is,  as  matter  of  fact,  wise  and  expedient  to  resort  to  this 
measure  is  a  political  question,  to  be  determined  by  Congress  when  the 
question  of  exigency  arises,  and  not  a  judicial  question,  to  be  afterwards 
passed  upon  by  the  courts."  Opinion  of  court  by  J.  Gray,  in  Juillard  o. 
Greenman,  110  U.  8.  421. 

*'  It  must  be  evident,  however,  upon  reflection,  that  if  there  were  any 
power  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  Impart  the  quality  of 
legal  tender  to  its  promissory  notes,  it  was  for  Congress  to  determine 
when  the  necessity  for  Its  exercise  existed;  that  war  merely  increased  the 
urgency  for  money;  it  did  not  add  to  the  powers  of  the  government  nor 
change  their  nature;  that  if  the  power  exists  it  might  be  equally  exer- 
cised when  a  loan  was  made  to  meet  ordinary  expenses  in  time  of  peace, 
as  when  vast  sums  were  needed  to  support  an  army  or  navy  in  time  of 
war.  The  wants  of  the  government  could  never  be  the  measure  of  its 
powers.  But  In  the  excitement  and  apprehensions  of  the  war  these  con- 
siderations were  unheeded;  the  measure  was  passed  as  one  of  overruling 
necessity  in  a  perilous  crisis  of  the  country.  Now,  it  is  no  longer  advo- 
cated as  one  of  necessity,  but  as  one  that  may  be  adopted  at  any  time. 
Never  before  was  it  contended  by  any  jurist  or  commentator  on  the  con- 
stitution that  the  government,  in  full  receipt  of  ample  income,  with  a 
treasQry  overflowing,  with  more  money  on  hand  than  it  knows  what  to  do 
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to  make  the  treasury  notes  legal  tender  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  prohibited  by  the  United  States  constitution,  then  there 

withy  could  isBa«  paper  money  bb  a  legal  tender.  What  was  in  IM 
called  *  the  medicine  of  the  conatitntlon '  [hy  Sumner],  has  now  beeooe 
ita  daily  bread.  So  it  always  happens  that  whenever  a  wrong  principle 
of  conduct,  political  or  personal,  is  adopted  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  it 
will  afterwards  be  followed  on  a  plea  of  conyenlence. 

'^  The  advocates  of  the  measure  have  not  been  consistent  In  tlie  desig- 
nation of  the  power  upon  which  they  liave  supported  lis  validity,  sosie 
placing  it  on  the  power  to  borrow  money,  some  on  the  coining  power; 
and  some  have  claimed  it  as  an  incident  to  the  general  powers  of  the 
government.  In  the  present  case  it  is  placed  by  the  court  upon  the 
power  to  l>orrow  money,  and  the  aUeged  sovereignty  of  tlie  United  States 
over  the  currency.  It  is  assumed  that  this  power,  when  exercised  by 
the  government,  is  something  different  from  what  it  is  when  exercised 
by  corporations  or  individuals,  and  tiiatthe  government  has,  by  thelegil 
tender  provision,  the  power  to  enforce  loans  of  money  because  the  sover- 
eign governments  of  Buropean  countries  have  claimed  and  exercised  soeb 
power. 

*  *  *  *'  As  to  the  terms  to  borrow  money,  where,  I  would  asic,  does 
the  court  find  any  authority  for  giving  to  them  a  different  interpretstton 
in  the  oonstitution  from  what  they  receive,  when  used  In  otiier  Instra- 
ments,  as  in  the  charters  of  municipal  bodies  or  of  private  eorporatioBS, 
or  in  the  contracts  of  individualsf  They  are  not  ambiguous;  they  Imvs 
a  well-settled  meaning  in  other  instruments.  If  the  courts  may  change 
that  in  the  constitution,  so  it  may  the  meaning  of  all  other  claases; 
and  the  powers  which  the  government  may  exercise  wiU  be  found  de* 
clared,  not  by  plain  words  in  the  organic  law,  but  by  words  of  a  new 
significance  resting  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  UntU  some  antbort^ 
beyond  the  alleged  claim  and  practice  of  the  sovereign  govenunents  of 
Surope  l>e  produced,  I  must  believe  that  the  terms  liave  the  same  nesa- 
ing  in  all  instruments  wherever  they  are  used;  that  they  mean  a  power 
only  to  contract  for  a  loan  of  money,  upon  considerations  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  The  conditions  of  the  loan,  or  whether  asy 
particular  security  sliall  be  given  to  the  lenders,  are  matters  of  arrsage- 
ment  between  the  parties,  they  do  not  concern  any  one  else.  They  do 
not  imply  that  the  borrower  can  give  to  his  promise  to  refund  the  money, 
any  security  to  the  lender  outside  of  the  proper^  or  rights  which  he  pos- 
sesses. The  transaction  is  completed  when  the  lender  parts  with  his 
money,  and  the  borrower  gives  his  promise  to  pay  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  securities  agreed  upon.  Whatever  stipulations  mar 
be  made  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  promises  or  to  secure  Its  fnlflUment. 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  property  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  borrower  possesses,  whether  he  can  add  to  his  promises  any  ele- 
ment which  will  Induce  others  to  receive  them  beyond  the  security  which 
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would  be  very  little  difficulty  ia  determining  the  power  of 
the  government  in  the  premises.     The  power  to  make  and 

be  gives  for  their  payment,  depends  npon  his  promise  to  control  snch 
element.  II  he  has  a  right  to  pnt  a  limitation  npon  the  use  of  other 
persons*  property,  or  to  enforce  an  exaction  of  some  benefit  from  them« 
he  may  give  snch  privilege  to  the  lender;  but  if  he  has  no  right  thus  to 
interfere  with  the  property  or  possessions  of  others^  of  coarse  he  can 
give  none.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  ttiat  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  any  power  to  enter  into  any  engagement  that,  as  security  for  its 
notes,  the  lender  shall  have  special  privileges  with  respect  to  the  visible 
property  of  others,  shall  be  able  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  lands  or  their 
houses,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  possession  and  use  of  their  property. 
If  the  government  cannot  do  that,  how  can  it  step  in  and  say,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  loaning  money,  that  the  lender  shall  have  a  right  to  interfere  with 
contracts  between  private  parties?  A  large  proportion  of  the  property 
of  the  world  exists  in  contracts  and  the  government  has  no  more  right 
to  deprive  one  of  their  value  by  legislation  operating  directly  upon  them 
than  it  has  aright  to  deprive  one  of  the  value  of  any  visible  and  taxable 
property. 

^  No  ose,  I  thinlL,  will  pretend  that  individuals  or  corporations  pes* 
sess  the  power  to  impart  to  their  evidences  of  indebtedness  any  quality 
by  which  the  holder  will  be  able  to  aflEect  the  contracts  of  other  parties, 
strangers  to  the  loan;  nor  would  any  one  pretend  that  Congress  pos 
sesses  the  power  to  impart  any  one  quality  to  the  notes  of  the  United 
States,  except  from  the  clause  authorizing  it  to  make  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  execution  of  Its  powers.  Ttiat  clause,  however,  does  not 
enlarge  the  expressly  designated  powers;  it  merely  states  what  Congress 
coold  have  done  without  Its  insertion  in  the  constitution.  Without  it 
Congress  could  have  adopted  any  appropriate  means  to  borrow ;  but  that 
can  only  be  appropriate  for  that  purpose  which  has  some  relation  of 
fitness  to  the  end,  which  has  respect  to  the  terms  essential  to  the  con- 
tract, or  to  the  securities  which  the  borrower  may  furnish  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  quality  of  legal  tender  does  not  touch  the  terms 
of  the  contract;  that  is  complete  without  It;  nor  does  It  stand  as  a 
security  for  the  loan,  for  a  security  is  a  thing  pledged  over  which  the 
borrower  has  some  control,  or  in  which  he  holds  some  interest. 

**  The  argument  presented  by  the  advocates  of  legal  tender  Is,  in  sub- 
stance, this:  The  object  of  borrowing  is  to  raise  funds,  the  addition  of 
the  quality  of  legal  tender  to  the  notes  of  the  government  will  Induce 
parties  to  take  them,  and  funds  will  thereby  be  more  readily  loaned. 
Bnt  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  addition  of  any  other  quality 
which  would  give  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  some  advantage  over  the 
property  of  others,  as,  for  Instance,  that  the  notes  should  serve  as  a 
pass  on  the  public  conveyances  of  the  country,  or  as  a  ticket  to  places 
of  amusement,  or  should  exempt  his  property  from  State  and  municipal 
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regalate  legal  tender  being  denied  by  the  United  States 
constitation  to  the  States,  the  power  must  be  exercised,  if 

taxation  or  entitle  him  to  the  free  nee  of  the  telegraph  lines,  or  to  t 
percentage  from  the  rerennee  of  private  corporations.  The  same  con- 
sequence,  a  ready  acceptance  of  the  notes,  would  follow;  and  yet  no  one 
would  pretend  that  the  addition  of  privileges  of  this  kind  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  others,  over  which  the  borrower  has  no  control) 
would  be  in  any  sense  an  appropriate  measure  to  the  execution  of  tbe 
power  to  borrow. 

i<  *  •  •  iphQ  power  vested  in  Congress  to  coin  money  does  not  in  my 
judgment  fortify  the  position  of  the  court  as  its  opinion  affirms.  So  far 
from  deducing  from  that  power  any  authority  to  impress  the  notes  of 
the  government  with  the  quality  of  legal  tender,  its  existence  seems  to 
me  inconsistent  with  a  power  «to  make  anything  but  coin  a  legal  tender. 
The  meaning  of  the  terms '  to  coin  money '  is  not  at  all  doubtful.  Il 
Is  to  mould  metiUlic  substance  into  forms  convenient  for  circulation 
and  to  stamp  them  with  the  impress  of  government  authority  indicating 
their  value  with  reference  to  the  unit  of  value  established  by  law.  Coins 
are  pieces  of  metal  of  definite  weight  and  value,  stamped  such  by  the 
authority  of  the  government. 

«  •  •  •  Th^  clause  to  coin  money  must  be  read  In  connection  witb 
tbe  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  two  taken  together  clearly  show 
that  tbe  coins  to  be  fabricated  under  the  authority  of  the  general  gorem- 
ment,  and  as  such  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  are  to  be  composed 
princlpallyy  If  not  entirely,  of  the  metals  of  gold  and  silver.  Coins  of 
such  metals  are  neoessarily  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  their  respeo* 
tlve  values  without  any  legislative  enactment,  and  tbe  statutes  of  tiie 
United  States  providing  that  they  shaU  be  such  tender  is  only  dedantory 
of  their  effect  when  offered  in  payment.  When  the  constitution  stysi 
theref ore,  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money,  interpret- 
ing that  clause  with  the  prohibition  upon  the  States,  it  says  it  shall  bsve 
the  'power to  make  coins  of  the  precious  metals  a  legal  tender,  for  that 
alone  which  is  money  can  be  a  legal  tender.  If  this  be  the  true  import 
of  the  language,  nothing  else  can  be  made  a  legal  tender.  We  all  know 
that  the  value  of  the  notes  of  the  government  in  the  market,  and  in  tbe 
commercial  world  generally,  depends  upon  their  convertibility  on  de 
mand  into  coin;  and  as  confidence  in  such  convertibility  increases  or 
diminishes,  so  does  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  notes  vary.  So  far 
from  becoming  themselves  standard  of  value  by  reason  of  the  legislative 
declaration  to  that  effect,  their  own  value  is  measured  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  exchanged  into  that  which  alone  is  regarded  as  money 
by  the  commercial  world.  They  are  promises  of  money,  but  they  are  not 
money  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  *  •  *  Now,  to  coin  money 
Is,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  coins  out  of  metallic  substances,  and  the  only 
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at  all,  by  the  United  States  government ;  and  the  United 
States  government  can  exercise  it,  if  the  power  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitntion  altogether,  even  though  it  is  not 
expressly  or  impliedly  delegated  to  the  general  government, 
at  least  if  the  position  elsewhere  taken  ^  in  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  United  States  be  correct. 

Bat  it  is  my  opinion  that,  while  the  constitntion  of  the 
United  States  does  not  prohibit  Congress  from  making  any 
other  coins  than  gold  and  silver,  legal  tender,  it  does  prohibit 
it  from  giving  the  character  of  legal  tender  to  the  United 
States  treasury  notes,  or  to  anything  else,  which  does  not 
have  and  pass  for,  its  intrinsic  value.  When  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  other  article  of  value  is  coined  and  is  made  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  at  its  true  value,  it  is 
a  very  reasonable  exercise  of  police  power ;  for  no  one  is 
deprived  of  his  property  against  his  will  and  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  It  is  merely  a  determination  by  law  what  coin 
is  genuine,  and  which,  therefore,  was  bargained  for,  by  the 
parties  to  the  contract.  And  when  the  value  of  the  metal 
is  inclined  to  be  slightly  variable  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  silver,  relative  to  gold,  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  value,  when  justly  made,  is  likewise  no  unreasonable 
regulation.  But  if  a  money  of  a  given  denomination  should 
be  coined,  of  less  value  than  existing  coins  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, and  the  people  were  required  to  take  them  at 
their  nominal  value,  it  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  law  should  not  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Congress  has  full  power  to  change 
the  value  of  coins  from  time  to  time,  but  no  law  is  consti- 
tutional which  compels  the  creditor  of  existing  debts  to 

money  the  value  of  which  Congress  can  regnlate  is  coined  money,  either 
of  onr  mints  or  of  foreign  countries.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  to 
borrow  money  is  to  obtain  a  loan  of  coined  money,  that  is,  money  com- 
posed of  precious  metals»  representing  valne  in  the  purchase  of  property 
and  payment  of  debts.'  ^  Dissenting  opinion  of  J.  Field  in  JniUard  o. 
Greenman,  mcpra. 
1  8eeiH>«(>f  216. 
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receive  these  coins  of  less  value,  wliea  the  parties  contem- 
plated payment  in  the  older  coins  of  a  higher  valae,  bat  of 
the  same  denomination.  If  Congress  should  coin  a  dollar 
in  gold  or  silver,  whose  intrinsic  value  was  only  eighty- 
five  cents  in  existing  coin,  no  law  can  compel  its  acceptanoe 
as  equivalent  to  a  dollar,  worth  one  hundred  cents.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  deprive  creditors  of  fifteen 
per  cent  of  their  loans,  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
hence  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Justice  Oray  says  in  Juillard  v.  Oreenman,^  that  such 
a  law  would  not  infringe  any  constitutional  limitation,  bat 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitutiomil 
provision,  that  **  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liber^ 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

<<  Undoubtedly  Congress  has  power  to  alter  the  valae  of 
coins  issued,  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  alloy 
they  contain ;  so  it  may  alter  at  its  pleasure  their  denomi- 
nations ;  it  may  hereafter  call  a  dollar  an  eagle,  and  it  may 
call  an  eagle  a  dollar.  But  if  it  be  intended  to  assert  that 
Congress  may  make  the  coins  changed  the  equivalent  of 
those  having  a  greater  value  in  their  previous  condition, 
and  compel  parties  contracting  for  the  latter  to  receive 
coins  with  diminished  value,  I  must  be  permitted  to  deny 
any  such  authority.  Any  such  declaration  on  its  part 
would  be  not  only  inoperative  in  fact  but  a  shameful  disre- 
gard of  its  constitutional  duty.  As  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion :  <  The  power  to  coin  money  as  declared  by  this 
court  is  a  great  trust  devolved  upon  Congress,  carrying 
with  it  the  duty  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  uniform 
standard  of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  it  would  be  a 
manifest  abuse  of  the  trust  to  give  to  the  coins  issued  by 
its  authority  any  other  than  their  real  value.  By  debas- 
ing the  coins,  when  once  the  standard  is  fixed,  is  meant 
giving  to  the  coins  by  their  form  and  impress  a  certificate 

1  110  U.  S.  449. 
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of  their  having  a  relation  to  that  standard  different  from 
that  which,  in  truth,  they  possess :  in  other  words,  giving 
to  the  coins  a  fabe  certificate  of  their  value."  ^  But  even 
in  such  a  case,  where  a  contract  stipulates  for  the  payment 
of  lawful  money,  and  the  law  should  subsequently  alter  the 
Talne  of  the  coin,  so  that  the  lawful  money  in  use,  when  the 
contract  is  to  be  performed,  is  of  less  intrinsic  value ;  and  by 
construction  of  law  the  contract  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
what  is  lawful  money  at  the  time  of  performance ;  there  still 
may  not  be  any  absolutely  arbitrary  deprivation  of  private 
property.  Bat  when  the  government  undertakes  to  make 
its  own  notes  legal  tender,  a  thing  which  has  no  intrinsic 
value,  whose  value  as  currency  depends  upon  the  public 
credit  of  the  government,  and  rises  and  falls  with  it ;  instead 
of  its  being  the  reasonable  exercise  of  a  police  regulation, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  exchange,  and  provide  a 
satisfactory  legal  settlement  of  private  obligations  by  pro- 
viding a  uniform  currency  of  recognized  value,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  taking  of  private  property,  compelling  private 
individuals  to  become  creditors  of  the  government  against 
their  will. 

Making  the  treasury  notes  legal  tender  is  not  induced  by 
any  desire  to  provide  an  easy  method  of  making  legal  set* 
tlements  of  obligations,  the  only  legitimate  object  of 
establishing  a  legal  tender  of  any  kind,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  government.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  opinion  of  Justice  Oray,  freely  ac- 
knowledge this  to  be  the  purpose^  and  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  power  by  claiming  it  to  be  implied  from  the  power 
to  borrow  money.  This  clearly  is  unjustifiable  under  any 
known  rules  of  constitutional  construction.  The  acts  of 
1862,  and  1863,  were  justified  as  war  measures,  on  the  plea 
of  necessity.  It  may  be  that  the  government  of  a  country 
in  a  state  of  war,  when  its  very  existence  is  threatened,  may 

^  Dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field  in  Joillard  v.  Greenman,  110 
U.  S.  465. 
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compel  its  citizens  to  become  creditors  of  the  government. 
It  may  issue  its  treasury  notes,  and  compel  the  creators  of 
the  government  of  all  classes  to  receive  its  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  its  debts.  It  may,  possibly,  appropriate  to  its  own 
use  the  materials  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
paying  for  them  at  their  market  value  in  its  treasaiy 
notes.  It  may  compel  the  citizens  to  serve  in  its  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  be  paid  for  their  services  in  treasury  note?. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  facilitates  the  borrowing  of 
money  by  the  government  to  make  the  treasury  notes  1^ 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  between  private  parties.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  character  of  legal  tender  in- 
creases the  purchasing  power  of  the  treasury  notes.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  be  a  faint  justification  of  the  law  as 
a  war  measure.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  purchasing  power 
of  a  government  treasury  note,  or  of  any  other  paper  cnr- 
rency,  depends  upon  the  popular  confidence  in  its  ready 
convertibility  into  specie.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  treasury  notes  and  national  bank  notes, 
although  one  is  made  legal  tender  and  the  other  is  not. 
Both  are  received  as  the  equivalent  of  a  gold  or  silver  dol- 
lar, because  of  the  confidence  in  the  convertibility  of  both 
of  them  into  coin ;  whereas,  during  the  civil  war,  when 
many  brave  and  true  men  were  fearful  of  the  result  and  the 
popular  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  United  States 
government  was  greatly  shaken ;  although  the  notes  were 
made  legal  tender,  they  sunk  steadily  in  value,  until  at  one 
time,  one  dollar  in  gold  was  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a 
half  dollars  in  treasury  notes.  The  treasury  notes  of  the 
Confederates  States  fared  worse,  because  their  credit  was 
impaired  to  a  greater  degree.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  even  as  a  war  measure  it  was  unconstitutional  to  make 
the  treasury  notes  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts, 
because  it  did  not  in  any  sense  assist  them  in  borrowing 
money  or  procuring  money's  equivalent,  for  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  the  war. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  latest  decision  of  the  Sapreme 
Court  on  this  subject  will  be  treated  by  the  present  gener- 
ation as  final.  But  inasmuch  as  decisions  of  courts,  even 
of  last  resort,  do  not  make  law,  but  are  merely  evidence, 
albeit  the  highest  and  usually  the  most  reliable  kind  of  evi- 
dence, of  what  the  law  is,  it  is  the  duty  and  within  the 
provinoe  of  jurists  to  combat  error  in  decisions  as  in  any 
other  source  of  law,  even  when  there  is  very  little  hope  of 
a  general  adoption  of  their  views. 

§  92*  Free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  legal  tender 
decisions.  —  In  the  national  election  of  1896,  the  chief 
issue  before  the  people  was  the  declaration  of  the  demo- 
cratic convention  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  at  the  ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1.  In  a 
treatise  on  constitutional  law,  the  subject  deserves  and  re- 
quires consideration  only  so  far  as  it  involves  a  constitu- 
tional question.  That  it  does  involve  a  seriousjconstitu- 
tional  question  the  preceding  section,  on  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  regulate  the  currency,  abundantly 
shows.  The  effort  will  be  made  here  to  show  two  things : 
firsts  that  the  legal  tender  decisions,  which  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  constitute  a  serious 
stumbling  block  to  any  effort  to  overturn  by  a  judicial  veto 
any  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  any  other  than  its  true  ratio  of  value  with  gold ; 
and,  secondly  J  that  nevertheless,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  such  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  American  con- 
stitutional  law,  which  is  expounded  in  many  parts  of  this 
book,  in  application  to  a  variety  of  police  regulations,  is 
that  neither  the  national  nor  the  State  legislatures  have  the 
power  by  enactment  to  take  one  man's  property  and  give 
it  to  another,  even  upon  payment  of  compensation,  except 
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in  the  eoforoemeot  of  the  paymeat  of  debts.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain^  a  private  owner's  land 
may  be  taken  for  devotion  to  public  ose,  upon  payment  of 
compensation.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  land  so  condemned 
to  be  devoted  to  the  strictly  private  use  of  another. 

Property  is  defined  as  **  any  thing  or  object  of  value  which 
one  may  acquire  and  own,"  and  one  of  the  commonest 
divisions  of  property  in  the  law  books  is  into  things 
in  possession  and  things  in  action.  Things  in  action,  or, 
to  employ  the  old  Norman-French  term,  chases  in  ctction, 
include  every  claim  against  another  for  money,  or  money's 
equivalent,  which  can  be  successfully  enforced  in  a  judicial 
action.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  constitutions, 
both  national  and  State,  guarantee  one  in  the  secure  pos- 
session of  things  in  action,  as  well  as  of  things  in  possession. 
When  the  National  Bankrupt  Law,  which  cut  off  the 
claims  of  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  was  claimed  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  property  in  things  in  action,  it 
was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  expressly  authorized  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  thereby  making  it  an  express  exception  to  the  ordinary 
constitutional  guaranty  of  protection  to  vested  rights.^ 

It  is  probably  not  an  exaggerated  statement  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  private  property  of  the  world  are  things  in 
action,  contracts,  bonds,  notes,  open  accounts,  covenants, 
mortgages,  etc.,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  things  in 
action  are  contracts,  which  call  for  the  pajrment  of  money* 
It  is  also  probably  true,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  current  monetary  obligations  were  created  in  this 
country  since  1873,  when  Congress  demonetized  silver,  and 
put  the  country  distinctly  on  a  gold  basis.  These  current 
monetary  obligations  were,  therefore,  made  on  a  gold  basis; 
t.  6.,  when  the  bond  or  note,  called  for  the  payment  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  both  debtor  and  creditor  are  conclusively 


1  See  Ogden  «.  Samiders,  12  Wheat. 
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presnmed  to  have  had  in  contemplation  the  payment  of 
something,  which,  under  the  denominations  of  dollars  and 
cents,  would  have  enabled  them  to  buy  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  value  in  goods  of  the  amount  of  gold  which 
was  put  by  the  United  States  Government  into  one  thousand 
gold  dollars.  If  these  parties  had  anticipated  that,  when 
the  debt  fell  due,  the  debtor  could  extinguish  his  debt  of 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  by  the  transfer  of  five  or  six 
hundred  gold  dollars'  worth  of  silver  —  which  would  enable 
the  creditor  to  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  world  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  goods  that  he  could  get  with 
the  one  thousand  gold  dollars,  which  he  had  expected  to 
realize  from  the  contract — the  terms  of  the  contract  would 
certainly  not  have  been  the  same.  Common  sense,  as  well 
as  the  expressed  judicial  opinion  of  this  country  in  analogous 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  tender  decisions, 
would  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  subsequently  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  which 
required  the  creditor  to  take  five  hundred  gold  dollars'  worth 
of  silver,  whether  in  bullion  or  coined  into  silver  dollars  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
away  from  the  creditor  one-half  of  his  property,  by  reducing 
its  purchasing  power  by  one-half;  and,  that,  for  that  reason^ 
such  an  act  of  Congress  was  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment of  the  national  constitution,  which  prohibits  the  taking 
of  private  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  silver  dollar  of  the  present 
weight  and  fineness  is  already,  and  has  been  since  1878, 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private ; 
and  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  same  ratio 
would  not  change  the  rights  of  parties  to  existing  private 
contracts.  To  this  contention  the  answer  may  be  given 
that,  inasmuch  as  silver  is  coined,  under  the  act  of  1878, 
and  subsequent  acts,  in  limited  quantities  only,  the  silver 
dollar  has  the  character  and  effect  of  subsidiary  coin,  par- 
ticularly since  the  government  has  uniformly  given  to  the 
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holder  of  treasury  notes  gold  dollars,  whenever  they  were 
demanded,  and  receive  silver  and  gold  dollars  indiscrim- 
inately, in  payment  of  debts  to  the  government.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  Government's  guaranty  that  the 
silver  dollar  shall  be  maintained  on  a  parity  with  the  gold 
dollar,  substantially  makes  the  silver  dollar  as  much  a  sab- 
sidiary  ooin  as  the  fractional  currency,  whose  intrinsic  value 
is  below  the  nominal  value*  This  guaranty  of  the  govern- 
ment alone  maintains  this  parity ;  but  if  the  guaranty  were 
to  be  made  worthless,  as  it  would  by  a  provision  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  the  gold  would  disappear  from  circula- 
tion, as  it  did  in  1834,  and  the  country  would  at  once  settle 
down  to  a  silver  basis,  resulting  in  a  practical  repudiation  of 
about  fifty  per  centum  of  existing  obligations,  unless  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  intervened  with  the  declaration 
that  this  is  a  taking  of  private  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  which  is  inhibited  by  the  national  constitution. 

It  is  a  common  rule  of  private  conduct,  that  where  one, 
even  for  a  laudable  purpose,  does  an  act,  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  of  ethics  and  justice,  the 
incidental  injurious  consequences  far  outweigh  in  effect  the 
good,  or  supposed  good,  which  is  immediately  attained. 
And  this  is  strikingly  true  with  the  declarations  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  declare  the  United  States  treasury  notes  to  be 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  public  and  private  debts.  Those, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  opinions,  filed  in  these  cases, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Justices  Strong  and  Gray,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  for  a  majority  of  the  court,  in  12 
Wallace,  457,  and  110  U.  S.  449,  have  plainly  asserted  the 
power  of  Congress  to  debase  the  currency,  and  make  the 
debased  currency  legal  tender  in  payment  of  existing  obli- 
gations.   In  the  legal  tender  cases,^  the  court  say :  — 

**  The  obligation  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  is  to  pay 

1 12  WaU.  467. 
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that  which  the  law  shall  recognize  as  money  when  payment 
is  to  be  made.  *  *  *  No  one  ever  doubted  that  a  debt 
of  $1,000,  contracted  before  1834,  could  be  paid  by  100 
eagles  coined  after  that  year,  though  they  contained  no 
more  gold  than  94  eagles  such  as  were  coined  when  the 
contract  was  made,  and  this  not  becatise  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  cotn,  but  because  of  its  legal  value.  *  *  *  Every 
contract  for  the  payment  of  money  simply,  is  necessarily 
subject  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  over 
the  currency,  whatever  that  power  may  be,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  parties  is  therefore  assumed  with  reference 
to  that  power.  *  *  *  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  power 
of  Congress  may  be  exercised,  though  the  effictofsuch 
exercise  may  be  in  one  case  to  anntU  and  in  other  cases  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.*' 

In  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  says:  **  The  mere 
fact  that  the  value  of  debts  may  be  depreciated  by  legal 
tender  laws  is  not  conclusive  against  their  validity."  And 
in  Juillard  v.  Greenman,^  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  — 

**  So,  under  the  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  its 
value.  Congress  may  (as  it  did  with  regard  to  gold  by  the 
act  of  June  28,  1834,  and  with  regard  to  silver  by  the  act 
of  February  28,  1878,  ch.  20)  issue  coins  of  the  same  de- 
nomination as  those  already  current  by  law,  but  of  less 
intrinsic  value,  or  containing  less  weight  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  thereby  enable  debtors  to  discharge  their  debts 
by  the  payment  of  coins  of  less  value.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  very  plain  assertions  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  debase  the  currency,  by  the  modern  imita- 
tion of  the  medieval  practice  of  clipping  coins,  I  will  make 
the  effort  to  prove  that  the  opinions  of  Justices  Strong, 
Bradley  and  Gray  are  aot  indicative  of  what  would  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  free  coinage  silver  act. 
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First.  The  opinioa  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
base the  currency  was  only  a  dictum^  and  appears  in  cases 
which  hold  that  the  C!ongre8s  could  make  United  States 
treasury  notes  legal  tender.  While  I  believe  that  the  oouH 
erred  in  reaching  that  conclusion,  the  making  of  a  legal 
tender  out  of  treasury  notes  was  only  an  incidental  debase- 
ment of  the  currency,  inasmuch  as  the  notes  were  payable 
in  coin,  and  the  discount  in  the  current  valuation  of  the 
notes,  due  to  the  stress  of  war  and  its  subsequent  effect  on 
the  credit  of  the  government,  was  only  temporary.  I  am 
also  fully  persuaded  that  the  legal  tender  decisions  would 
never  have  been  delivered,  had  it  not  been  that  a  very 
large  and  powerful  class  of  people,  who  had  made  debts  in 
reliance  upon  the  legality  of  the  legal  tender  acts  of  1863, 
would  have  been  seriously  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  court,  that  the  treasury  notes  were  not  1^ 
tender.  In  the  beginning  of  his  opinion  in  12  Wallace, 
457,  Mr.  Justice  Strong  said :  — 

^<  It  is  also  clear  that,  if  we  hold  the  acts  invalid  as 
applicable  to  debts  incurred  or  transactions  which  have 
taken  place  since  their  enactment  [the  legal  tender  acts  of 
1863],  our  decision  must  cause  throughout  the  country  great 
business  derangements^  widespread  distress  and  the  rankesi 
injustice.  The  debts,  which  have  been  contracted  since 
February  25,  1862,  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  contracted  in  view  of  Congress  declaring  treasury 
notes  a  legal  tender,  and  in  reliance  upon  that  declaration. 
Men  have  bought  and  sold,  borrowed  and  lent,  and  assumed 
every  variety  of  obligations  contemplating  that  payment 
might  be  made  with  such  notes.  Indeed^  legal  lender  trecO' 
ury  notes  have  been  the  universal  measure  of  value.  It 
now,  by  our  decision,  it  be  established  that  these  debts 
and  obligations  can  be  discharged  only  by  gold  coin ;  iU 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  parties  to  these  contracts, 
legal  tender  notes  are  rendered  unavailable,  the  government 
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has  become  the  instrument  of  the  grossest  injustice;  all 
debtors  are  loaded  vnth  an  obligation  it  was  never  contem- 
plaied  (hey  should  assume;  a  large  percentage  is  added  to 
every  debt,  and  such  must  become  the  demand  for  gold  to 
satisfy  contracts^  tliat  ruinous  sacrifices^  general  distress  and 
bankruptcy  may  be  expected.^ ^ 

Can  there  be  much  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Justice  Strong  and 
his  colleagues,  who  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
i^al  tender  acts,  were  now  called  upon  to  declare  an  act  of 
Ck>ngreBa  to  be  constitutional,  which  will  compel  creditors 
to  receive  in  payment  of  existing  debts  money  having  only 
one-half  the  purchasing  power  of  the  present  gold  stand- 
ard, they  would  be  just  as  profoundly  impressed  with  <<  the 
rank  injustice  "  of  such  an  enactment?  As  the  late  Austin 
Abbott  used  to  say,  the  business  of  the  judge  is  to  give  a 
legal  reason  for  the  conclusions  of  common  sense ;  and  I 
may  add  that,  while  the  legal  reason  is  usually  considered 
as  controlling  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  judgment  is 
really  dictated  by  the  conclusions  of  common  sense.  These 
conclusions  of  common  sense,  rather  than  the  assigned 
legal  reasons,  must  be  considered  in  attempting  to  fore- 
cast the  decision  of  the  same  court  in  analogous  cases.  In 
this  connection  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  quotation  just 
given  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong  is  a  better 
guide  to  the  determination  of  the  social  forces  which 
brought  about  the  legal  tender  decisions  than  the  legal 
reasons  assigned  by  him  and  his  colleagues ;  as  well  as  a 
better  index  of  what  the  judgment  of  the  court  would  be 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  silver  free  coinage  act. 

In  the  legal  tender  cases,  the  debtor  class  was  in  danger 
of  being  subject  to  **  rank  injustice ''  by  declaring  the 
legal  tender  acts  unconstitutional;  while  under  a  silver 
free  coinage  act  the  creditor  class  would  be  the  sufferers  of 
*^  rank  injustice,''  if  the  bill  was  held  to  be  constitutional. 

Secondly.  When  the  legal  tender  acts  were  first  passed, 
the  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  gigantic  civil  war,  and  the 
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permanency  of  the  Union  hang  in  the  balance.  It  was  as  a 
war  measare  that  the  legal  tender  acts  were  first  adopted ; 
and  while,  in  Joillard  v.  Qreenman,^  the  necessity  of  claim- 
ing the  power  to  make  treasuty  notes  legal  tender,  as  a 
war  measoreiy  was  not  present,  and  the  court  really  sus- 
tained the  legal  tender  act  of  1878,  which  continued  the 
legal  tender  character  of  treasury  notes  and  provided  for 
their  reissue,  on  the  technical  ground  that,  conceding  to 
the  govemment  the  power  to  make  its  treasury  notes  legal 
tender,  it  was  a  l^slative  and  not  a  judicial  question  when 
it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  power,  underlying  all  these 
legal  tender  decisions  is  the  profound  though,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  the  mistaken  conviction  that  the  exercise  of 
that  power  in  1863  was  of  immediate  service  to  the  national 
government  in  overthrowing  the  Southern  Confederacy; 
and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  deny  to  the  government  a 
power  which,  however  dangerous  it  might  be  if  employed 
unwisely,  was  held  to  be  highly  beneficent  in  times  of  great 
emergency.  No  such  special  plea  could  be  urged  in  behalf 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  duration  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  promoted,  but  rather  endangered,  by 
such  an  enactment.  The  only  end  to  be  attained  by  »ach 
a  measure,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  percentage  of  repadia- 
tion  of  all  existing  obligations,  is  the  speculative  gain  from 
the  establishment  of  a.  different  standard  of  valuation  for 
future  contracts.  Such  an  end  would  not  justify  the  go?- 
ernment's  interference  with  the  obligations  of  debtors  on 
existing  contracts. 

Thirdly.  The  legal  reason,  which  led  Justices  Strong  and 
Gray  to  the  statement  that  Ck>ngress  could  debase  the  cur- 
rency without  violating  any  provision  of  the  United  States 
condtitution,  was  based  upon  what  Mr.  Justice  Strong  as- 
serted to  be  an  uncontroverted  and  uncontrovertible  propo- 
sition of  law  that  an  ordinary  contract  to  pay  a  certain 

1  110  u.  8.  421. 
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number  of  dollara  **  was  not  a  duty  to  pay  gold  or  silver, 
or  the  kind  of  money  recognized  by  law  at  the  time  when 
the  contract  was  made,  nor  was  it  a  duty  to  pay  money  of 
equal  intrinsic  value  in  the  market.  «  «  «  Xhe  obli- 
gation of  a  contract  to  pay  money  is  to  pay  that  which 
the  law  shall  recognize  as  money  when  payment  is  to  be 
made." 
And  in  Juillard  t;.  Greenman,^  Mr.  Justice  Gray  said:  — 
**  A  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  money,  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  the  kind  of  money  in  which  it  shall  be 
paid,  may  always  be  satisfied  by  payment  of  that  sum  in 
any  currency  which  is  lawful  money  at  the  place  and  time 
at  which  payment  is  to  be  made." 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  American 
law,  so  far  as  it  is  claimed  to  involve  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  debase  the  currency,  and  to  compel  the  existing 
creditor  to  take  in  payment  of  his  existing  claim  a  depreci- 
ated or  debased  currency  at  its  face  value.  The  foreign 
authorities,  which  are  cited  by  these  judges,  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  because  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  a  court  authorized  or  enjoined  to  avoid  a  legislative  act 
on  any  ground  whatever*  When,  however,  we  read  this 
proposition  of  the  law  of  contracts,  in  the  light  of  Faw  v. 
Marsteller,^  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  in  support  of  his 
proposition,  that  the  government  can  debase  the  currency 
without  violating  existing  contracts,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  only  meaning,  as  a  proposition  of  Ameri- 
can law,  is  that  the  creditor  is  obliged  to  take  in  payment 
of  his  claim,  whatever  is  rightfully  made  legal  tender  at  the 
time  that  the  debt  falls  due.  For  example,  it  is  a  common 
proposition  of  commercial  law  that  a  negotiable  promissory 
note  may  be  made  payable  in  this  country,  calling  for  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  of  a  foreign  denomination,  but 
it  is  actually  payable  in  the  legal  tender  of  this  country, 

1  110  U.  S.  i21.  >  2  Cranch,  29. 
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unless  otherwise  agreed  upon ;  and  the  amount  in  the  legal 
tender  of  this  country,  which  is  due  on  the  note,  is  com- 
puted from  the  relatiye  values  of  the  units  of  the  two 
systems  of  coinage.  The  commercial  world  holds,  as  the 
fundamental  unit  of  value,  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
denomination.  And  while  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  vary  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  coins,  and  there- 
with change  their  ratio  of  value  with  foreign  coins,  it  has 
not  the  constitutional  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  called  for  in  settlement  of 
an  existing  contract.  This  seems  to  be  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Faw 
V.  Marsteller.^ 

During  the  revolutionary  period  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  each  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, had  issued  paper  money  or  treasury  notes,  in  sach 
large  sums,  that  this  money  had  become  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  and  a  proportionate  premium  had  to  be  paid  for 
gold  and  silver.  Although  there  was  a  general  expecta- 
tion that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  depreciated  paper 
would  be  retired,  and  specie  payment  be  resumed,  most 
contracts  were  made  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
performed  by  payment  in  this  depreciated  currency. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  along  with  provision  for  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment,  had  established  a  scale  of 
valuation  of  the  depreciated  paper  money  in  specie  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  its  circulation,and  declared  that  contracts, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
money,  when  paid  in  specie,  should  be  reduced  in  amount 
to  the  real  value  which  the  paper  money  had  in  specie  at 
the  time  when  the  contract  was  made.  For  example,  a 
contract  calling  for  the  payment  of  $1,000,  made  when  the 
paper  money  was  worth  in  specie  only  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  the  creditor  could  only  recover  $500  in  specie. 

3  2  Cranch,  29. 
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Id  the  case  of  Faw  v.  Marsteller,  a  deed  of  sale  was  made 
in  1779  of  land  upon  a  perpetual  ground-rent  of  26  pounds 
current  money  of  Virginia .  It  was  contended  by  t  he  grantor' s 
assigns  that  this  contract  did  not  come  within  the  statute, 
because  it  was  a  continuing  contract,  and  that  the  rentals 
falling  due  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  should 
be  construed  as  obligations  arising  after  that  date,  and  that 
these  rentals  should  be  paid  in  full  in  specie.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  denied  this  claim,  holding  that  the  contract  did 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  statute.  The  Chief  Justice 
said,  continuing : — 

^*  It  seems  to  be  the  date  and  not  the  duration  of  the 
contract  which  was  regarded  by  the  Legislature.  The  act 
is  implied  directly  to  the  date  of  contract,  and  the  motive 
for  making  it  was  that  contracts  entered  into  during  the 
circulation  of  paper  money,  ought  in  Justice  to  be  discharged 
by  a  sum  diferent  in  intrinsic  value  from  the  nominal  sum 
mentioned  in  the  contract^  and  that  when  the  Legislature  re^ 
moved  the  delusive  standard^  by  which  the  value  of  the  thing 
acquired  had  been  measured,  they  ought  to  provide  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  parties.** 

The  Virginia  Legislature  had,  however,  provided  in  the 
act  referred  to,  that  where  the  scale  in  values  proved  in  any 
particular  case  to  work  injustice,  the  courts  were  empowered 
to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  value  in  specie  of  the 
claim  in  the  particular  contract,  and  that  this  judgment  of 
the  court  should  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  liquida- 
tion of  the  contract.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held,  from  the 
evidence  before  him,  that  this  was  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary cases,  which  were  not  justly  provided  for  by  the  scale 
of  values,  and  ordered  a  special  inquiry  to  determine  the 
annual  rental  value  in  specie  of  the  land  at  the  time  when 
the  land  was  sold.  Surely  the  great  exponent  of  the  sanctity 
of  contracts  would  not  have  rendered  this  decision,  had  he 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  change  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  unit  of  money,  and  compel  parties  to 
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existing  contracts  to  receive  in  payment  the  debased  coin  at 
its  face  value.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  and 
the  specific  judgment  of  the  court,  the  statement  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  his  opinion  in  the  same  case,^  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in  the  le5al  tender  cases,  that 
« according  to  the  law  of  contracts  all  moneys  accraing 
under  it,  which  were  not  received  during  the  currency  of 
paper,  would  be  payable  in  such  other  money  as  might  be 
current  at  the  time  of  payment/'  must  be  taken  to  mean 
only  that  the  creditor  cannot  object  to  the  kind  of  money 
offered  in  payment,  because  it  was  not  money  at  the  time 
when  the  contract  was  made. 

The  same  principles  controlled  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  where,  during  the  preTa- 
lence  of  the  civil  war,  a  note  or  contract  was  made  in  the 
Southern  States  within  the  Confederate  lines,  calling  for  the 
payment  of  a  number  of  dollars,  and  which  remained  unpaid 
at  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  sum  payable  in  the 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States  on  such  a  note  most  be 
ascertained  by  the  determination  of  the  value  in  such  money 
of  the  Confederate  currency  at  the  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  such  note  or  contract  was  made.' 

The  fact  that  the  same  court  rendered  these  decisions  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  deciding  the  legal  tender 
cases,  indisputably  sustains  my  contention  that  the  legal 
tender  cases  are  not  •to  be  taken  as  a  judicial  determioa- 
tion,  that  the  United  States  Government  can  impair  the 
obligation  of  existing  contracts  by  compelling,  in  perform- 
ance of  such  contracts,  the  receipt  of  a  debased  currency 
at  its  face  value. 

Fourthly.  The  dicta  of  these  justices  are  still  farther 
weakened  by  their  claim  that  the  United  States  Government 

1  2  Cranch,  29. 

*  See  among  other  cases^  the  Confederate  Note  Cases,  19  Wall.  548; 
Stewart  v.  Salmon.  94  U.  S.  484;  Cook  o.  LlUo,  103  U.  S.  798;  Wilming- 
ton, etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v»  King,  91  U.  S.  8. 
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had  reduced  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  coin,  and  thus  impaired 
the  obligation  of  existing  contracts  in  1834.  The  latter 
half  of  the  proposition  is  not  true. 

Under  the  act  of  1792,  the  silver  dollar  was  established  as 
a  unit  of  value  in  the  ratio  to  gold  of  15  to  1 ;  but  by  1823, 
it  became  very  plain  that  the  true  ratio  was  16  to  1.  As  a 
result  of  this  depreciation  of  silver,  the  gold  passed  out  of 
circulation  and  was  either  sent  to  Europe  or  hoarded  in  this 
country.  Inasmuch  as  both  silver  and  gold  were  legal 
tender,  and  the  debtor  could  pay  his  contracts  in  either 
coin,  he  would  surely  pay  in  the  cheaper  metal.  At  that 
time,  therefore,  this  country  was  on  a  silver  basis,  and  all 
the  existing  contracts  were  made  in  reliance  upon  payment 
in  silver.  The  creditor  gained  nothing,  therefore,  from 
this  relative  appreciation  of  the  gold  dollar.  The  only  one 
who  profited  by  it  was  the  possessor  of  the  gold  dollar,  and 
his  profit  depended  solely  upon  the  extra  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  gold  dollar.  Inasmuch  as  the  country  was  already 
on  a  silver  basis,  in  re-establishing  a  parity  between  the 
two  metals.  Congress  acted  wisely  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  gold  dollar,  because  it  was  the  scarcer  coin, 
and  had  already  passed  out  of  active  circulation.  Values 
were  in  nowise  disturbed  by  this  Congressional  enactment ; 
they  would  have  been  if  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  had  been  increased,  for  all  contracts  were  then  made 
on  a  silver  basis.  The  situation  is  now  completely 
changed.  We  are  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  terms  of  all 
contracts  are  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  remonetization  of  silver  at  a  ratio  which  would 
make  the  silver  dollar  inferior  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  gold 
dollar  would  at  once  take  us  to  the  silver  basis,  and  the 
values  of  all  monetary  obligations  would  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

This  exposition  seems  to  make  clear  that  while  the  legal 
tender  cases  would,  as  prominent  precedents,  have  proved 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  securing  a  declaration  that 
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a  silyer  free  coinage  bill  was  uncoostitutiooaly  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  existing  contracts;  such  a  declaration  might 
have  been  confidently  expected,  if  the  court  had  been  called 
to  pass  upon  the  question. 

§  93.  IjeglslatlT6  restraint  of  Importations  —  Pretee- 
tiT6  tarifto.  —  The  reader,  who  has  carefully  followed  the 
line  of  argument  adopted,  and  the  tests  applied,  in  each 
case  of  the  exercise  of  police  power,  will  scarc^y  need  any 
special  elaboration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  held  to 
be  a  violation  of  civil  liberty  for  the  government  to  do  any 
act  which  is  intended  to  and  does  restrain  importations. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  an  import  tax, 
in  the  abstract,  the  United  States  constitution  ezprefisly 
grants  to  the  United  States  government  the  power  to  lay 
such  a  tax  upon  all  importations.  A  tariff  for  revenue, 
therefore,  comes  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  police 
power.  It  is  one  mode  of  taxation.  But  no  claim  can  be 
successfully  made  to  an  express  or  implied  power  to  es- 
tablish a  tariff  whose  object  is  to  restrain  importations  for 
the  protection  of  competing  home  industries.  The  only  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  is  article  1,  section  8,  where  it  is 
provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  **  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States.''  Here  is  found  only  an  authority  to 
establish  a  tariff  for  revenue.  In  the  days  when  the  con- 
stitu  tionality  of  tariff  laws  used  to  be  discussed,  it  appears 
to  have  been  conceded  by  the  abler  statesmen,  that  there 
was  no  authority  in  the  constitution  for  creating  a  tariff  for 
protection,  and  the  claim  was  usually  made  that  they  may 
establish  ^*  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection." 
This  is  clearly  an  inconsistency.  A  tariff  for  revenne, 
when  carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  would  involve  the  in- 
stitution of  a  policy,  which  would  encourage  importations, 
and  discourage  home  manufactures,  for  the  greater  the  im- 
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ports  the  larger  will  be  the  reyenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  protection »  when  pushed  to  its  extremity, 
would  restrain  importations,  and,  if  possible,  the  tariff 
would  be  so  constructed  that  there  would  be  no  imports, 
and  hence  no  revenue.  While  a  tariff  for  revenue  so  con- 
structed as  to  operate  as  an  intentional  restraint  upon  home 
indostries  would  not  be  just  or  wise,  all  tariffs  should  be 
constructed  with  the  single  object  in  view  of  raising  revenue, 
and  so  far  as  there  is  any  attempt  to  afford  the  so-called  in- 
cidental protection.  Congress  exceeds  the  express  power 
to  lay  imposts. 

But,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  constitutional  con- 
struction advocated  and  explained  in  a  subsequent  section,^ 
since  the  States  are  denied  the  power  to  lay  imposts  or 
duties  upon  imports,  **  without  the  consent  of  Congress," 
**  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws,''  ^  we  claim  that  Congress  may,  without 
express  grant  of  such  a  power,  lay  imposts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection,  if  the  constitution  does  not  prohibit  it. 
But  we  also  claim  that  a  tariff  for  protection  is  prohibited  by 
the  constitution,  not  In  express  terms,  but  by  the  general 
clause  which  provides  that  no  one  shall  <<  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.**  ■  It 
would  be  as  constitutional  for  a  State  to  prohibit  one  class 
of  citizens  from  trading  with  another,  as  it  is  for  the  United 
States  to  prohibit,  totally  or  partially,  the  dealing  of  citi- 
zens with  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  part  of  the  civil  liberty 
of  a  citizen  of  a  constitutional  State  to  be  permitted  to  have 
business  relations  with  whom  he  pleases.  Even  though  a 
protective  tariff  does  not  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  more 
for  the  home  products  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 

1  See  potty  Chapter  XVI. 

'  U.  S.  Cons.,  art.  I.^  §  10. 

'  U.  8.  Const.  Amend.,  art.  6.  The  platform  of  the  Democratic 
National  Conyention  of  1892  contains  a  fiimilar  declaration  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  tariff  law  for  protection. 
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foreign  ariicleB  in  tne  absence  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
the  home  products  were  of  the  same  value  and  intrinsic 
merit,  protection  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  interferes 
with  the  civil  liberty  of  the  citizen,  when  he  is  not  threaten- 
ing any  evil  to  the  public.  But  protective  tariffs  are  usually 
needed,  either  because '  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture 
the  home  products  as  cheaply,  or  because  they  are  of  an 
inferior  character.  Hence,  the  consumer  is  made  to  pay 
more  for  his  goods,  and  the  tariff  furthermore  depriyes 
him  of  his  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  Without 
express  constitutional  authority,  nothing  but  free  trade  is 
permissible  under  a  constitutional  government  and  in  a  free 
State. 

§  94.  liiberty  of  contract,  a  oonstitaiional  right.  —As 
an  abstract  proposition,  it  would  be  nowhere  questioned 
that  the  right  to  make  whatever  contract  one  pleases  is 
guaranteed  by  all  the  American  constitutions,  Federal  as 
well  as  State ;  at  least,  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
constitutional  guaranty  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of 
liberty  or  property,  except  by  due  process  of  law.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  under  the  prevalent  rules  of  constitutional 
interpretation  and  construction,  to  rely  upon  any  unwritten 
law :  for,  while  the  phrase,  freedom  or  liberty  of  contract) 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  any  American 
constitution,  in  almost  all  of  them  the  right  to  acquire  and 
possess  property  and  to  pursue  happiness  is  declared  to  be 
inalienable.  And  this  it  has  been  rationally  declared  **  in- 
cludes the  right  to  make  reasonable  contracts,  which  siiaU 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  law."  ^ 

In  all  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  it  is  sub- 
stantially declared  that  **  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
lif e»  liberty  and  property,  except  by  due  process  of  law  " 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Ferry,  165  Mass.  127.  See,  also,  State  o.  Stewart, 
69Vt.  278;  SUte  o.  GoodwlU,  18  W.  Va.  179;  Leep  «.  St.  Louis  I.  U<  & 
8.  Ry.,  58  Ark.  407. 
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(sometimes  **  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the 
law  of  the  land").  And  one's  liberty,  as  well  as  prop- 
erty,  is  infringed,  if  his  liberty  to  make  reasonable  con- 
tracts is  taken  away  or  restricted  by  unreasonable 
regulations.  But,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  police  power,  this  constitutional  liberty  of 
contract  is  not  conceded  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
legislative  restraint.  Such  a  condition  would  cause  this 
liberty  by  degenerating  into  an  unrestrained  license,  to 
become  a  serious  menace  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
public,  or  to  threaten  trespass  upon  the  just  rights  of 
other  individuals.  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  not  been 
lawful  for  one  to  make  a  contract  for  the  commission  of 
a  crime,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  law  or  trespass  upon 
any  one's  rights.  *  It  has  never  been  lawful  to  contract  for 
the  commission  of  a  fraud,  or  to  commit  fraud  in  the 
making  of  a  contract.  And  now,  with  the  extension  of 
the  scope  and  application  of  the  police  power  in  the  fur- 
therance and  protection  of  public  and  individual  welfare, 
which  progresses  with  the  increase  in  the  popular  knowl- 
edge of  public  afFairs ;  we  find  regulations,  which  more  or 
less  limit  or  restrict  liberty  of  contract,  rapidly  increas- 
ing. And  the  courts  are  being  constantly  called  upon  to 
declare  what  regulations  of  this  kind  are  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  and  hence  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 
In  the  next  succeeding  sections,  a  variety  of  these  restric- 
tions upon  liberty  of  contract  will  be  explained  and  their 
constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  expounded  in  the 
light  of  the  adjudications. 

§  95.  Compalsory  formation  of  business  relations  — 
Common  carriers  and  innkeepers  exceptions  to  the  rule  — 
Theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement.  — It  is  a  part 
of  civil  liberty  to  have  business  relations  with  whom  one 
pleases.  Judge  Cooley  says:  <<  It  is  a  part  of  every  man's 
civil  rights  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  rela- 
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tioDS  with  any  person  whomsoever,  whether  the  refusal 
rests  upon  reason,  or  is  the  result  of  whim,  eapriee,  preju- 
dice or  malioe."  ^  Business  relations  must  be  volnntarj  in 
order  to  be  consistent  with  civil  liberty.  An  attempt  of 
the  State  to  compel  one  man  to  enter  into  business  relations 
with  another,  can  only  be  justified  by  some  public  reason 
or  necessity.  In  an  ordinary  private  business  relation,  the 
State  cannot  constitutionally  interfere,  whatever  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  one's  refusal  to  have  dealings  with 
another.  It  is  no  concern  of  the  State  or  of  the  individual, 
what  those  reasons  are.  It  is  his  constitutional  right  to 
refuse  to  have  business  relations  with  a  particular  indiTid- 
ual,  with  or  without  reason.  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  has  long  been  held  to  be  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
authority  to  interfere  with,  and  compel,  the  formatiou  of 
business  relations.  The  common  law  of  England,  and  of 
this  country,  has  for  centuries  justified  this  power  of  con- 
trol over  common  carriers  and  innkeepers.  No  man  h 
compelled  to  become  a  common  carrier  or  innkeeper ;  but 
if  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as  such,  he  is  obliged 
to  enter  into  business  relations  with  all,  under  impartial 
and  reasonable  regulations.  The  common  carrier  must 
carry  for  all,  within  his  regular  line  of  business,  and  the 
innkeeper  must  provide  accommodation  for  all  who  come  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  has  room  for  them.  These  two  eases 
have  for  so  long  a  time  been  recognized  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  in  respect  to  the  voluntary  character  of 
business  relations,  that  the  reasons  for  them  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  demanded,  and  certainly  not  questioned.  But  a 
determination  of  the  constitutional  reasons  for  these  excep- 
tions, if  there  are  any,  will  help  to  discover  the  limitations 
of  legislative  power  in  respect  to  other  kinds  of  business. 
It  is  stated  usually,  that  the  business  of  a  common  carrier 
is  a  giuisi  public  business,  meaning  that  the  public  have 

1  Cooley  on  Torts,  p.  278. 
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some  rights  in  it,  as,  for  example,  the  right  to  a  compal- 
8ory  formation  of  business  relations,  which  they  do  not 
possess  in  respect  to  a  purely  private  business.  But  that 
is  rather  a  statement  of  what  is,  rather  than  a  reason  for 
its  existence.  A  similar  statement  is  usually  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  liability  of  innkeepers,  and  ordinarily 
deemed  sufficient.  But  if  this  regulation  of  the  business 
of  a  common  carrier,  and  of  an  innkeeper,  is  justifiable 
under  our  constitutional  limitations,  there  must  be  some 
good  public  reason  for  the  regulation,  and  not  merely  a 
matter  of  public  convenience.  Where  the  common  carrier 
enjoys,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  unusual  priv- 
ileges or  franchises,  as  in  the  case  of  railroads,  ferries, 
street  car  companies  and  the  like,^  one  need  not  go  further 
for  a  reason  to  justify  such  a  police  regulation.  Since  the 
State  grants  the  common  carrier  a  privilege,  not  equally 
enjoyed  by  others,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  con- 
venience, it  might  very  well  arrange  for  the  impartial 
carriage  of  all,  under  reasonable  regulations.  And  inas- 
much as  the  common  carriers,  who  do  not  have  any 
special  privileges,  like  hackmen,  draymen,  and  drivers 
of  express  and  furniture  wagons,  make  a  special  use  of 
a  general  privilege,  in  plying  their  trade,  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  for  the  State  to  compel  them  to  carry  all 
who  may  offer  themselves  or  their  goods  But  no  such 
reasons  can  be  assigned  for  a  similar  regulation  of  inn- 
keepers. They  enjoy  no  privileges  of  any  kind.  Every 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  keep  an  inn,  provided  he  so  con- 
ducts it  as  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  consti- 
tute a  public  nuisance.  If  the  business  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  injury 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  monopoly  and  grant  it  to  one  or 
more,  as  a  special  privilege,'  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  impartial  entertainment  of  all 

1  See  postf  S§  208-214.  >  See  post,  §  127. 
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who  present  themselves,  and  comply  with  the  reasonable 
regulations  of  the  inn.  But  the  inn  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
productive  of  public  injury  than  is  the  boarding  honfle, 
from  which  the  inn  is  distinguished.  The  keeper  of  a  board- 
ing house  is  not  obliged  to  receive  as  a  gnest  any  one  who 
comes.  The  threatening  danger  to  the  public,  arisiDgirom 
the  improper  conduct  of  the  inn,  is,  therefore,  not  the  reason 
for  the  rule  of  law,  which  obliges  the  innkeeper  to  recei?e 
as  his  guest,  any  traveler  of  decent  behavior,  who  may 
apply.  The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  make  it  convenient  for 
travelers  to  find  lodging  upon  arriving  in  a  strange  place. 
It  is  a  worthy  object,  but  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  lodge 
another,  simply  because  he  is  a  traveler,  and  a  stranger. 
No  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned;  unless  the  reason, 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  a  later  case,^  may  be  ao- 
cepted  as  a  proper  one.  He  says :  **  Looking  to  the  com- 
mon law,  from  whence  came  the  right  which  the  coDstita- 
tion  protects,  we  find  that  when  private  property  is  affected 
with  a  public  interest,  it  ceases  to  be  juris  privati  only. 
This  was  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  his  treatise  De  Portibus  Maris,  1 
Harg.  Law  Tracts,  78,  and  has  been  accepted  without  ob- 
jection as  an  essential  element  in  the  law  of  property  ever 
since.  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  inte^ 
est,  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence, 
and  affect  the  community  at  large.  When,  therefore,  one 
devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an 
interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in 
that  use,  and  mast  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public 
for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has 
thus,  created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing 
the  use,  but,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  control." '  In  this  case,  the  business  in  question 
was  the  storage  of  grain  in  bulk  in  the  Chicago  elevators. 

1  Mann  «.  minois,  94  U.  S.  118.  *  pp.  185, 126. 
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As  applied  to  the  particular  case,  the  rale  thus  laid  down 
by  Chief  Justice  Waite  would  gite  to  the  legislature  the 
right  to  regulate  any  business,  which  should  become  a  pub- 
lic necessity.  The  public  utility  of  the  business  clothes  it 
with  a  public  interest,  and  authorizes  police  regulation  to 
prevent  imposition  or  oppression  where  the  business  be- 
comes a  virtual  monopoly.^  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
State  can,  and  indeed  it  is  its  duty  to,  subject  to  police 
control  a  monopoly,  created  by  law ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
laid  down  for  the  first  time  that  where  the  circumstances, 
surrounding  a  particular  business,  or  its  character,  make  it 
a  **  virtual  monopoly,"  the  State  can  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  so  that  all  having  concern  in  it,  will  be 
treated  impartially  and  fairly.  I  say  this  rule  has  been 
laid  down  for  the  first  time,  although  the  chief  justice  re- 
fers to  it  as  a  long  established  rule,  and  refers  to  Liord  Hale 

1  <<  In  this  connection  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
in  1874,  there  were  in  Chicago  fourteen  warehouses  adapted  to  this 
particular  business,  and  owned  by  about  thirty  persons,  nine  business 
firms  controlled  them,  and  that  the  prices  charged  and  received  for 
storage  were  such  as  have  been  from  year  to  year  agreed  upon  and 
established  by  the  different  elevators  or  warehouses  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  which  rates  have  been  annuaUy  published  in  one  or 
more  newspapers  printed  in  said  city,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year,  as  the  established  rates  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing  such  pub- 
lication. Thus  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  elevating  facilities  through 
which  these  vast  productions  of  seven  or  eight  great  States  of  the 
West  must  pass  on  the  way  to  four  or  five  of  the  States  on  the  sea- 
shore may  be  a  '  virtual '  monopoly. 

«<  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  why.  If  the  common 
carrier,  or  the  miller,  or  the  ferryman,  or  the  innkeeper,  or  the  wharf- 
man,  or  the  baker,  or  the  cartman,  or  the  hackney  coachman,  pursues  a 
public  employment  and  exercises  '  a  sort  of  public  office,'  these  plaintliZs 
in  error  do  not.  They  stand,  to  use  again  the  language  of  their  counsel, 
in  the  very  *  gateway  of  commerce,'  and  take  toll  from  all  who  pass. 
Their  business  most  certainly  *  tends  to  a  common  charge,  and  is  become 
athingof  public  interest  and  use.'  *  *  *  Certainly,  if  any  business 
can  be  clothed  *  with  a  public  interest,  and  cease  to  be  juris  pHvaU  only, 
this  has  been."  Opinion  of  Waite,  Ch.  J.,  supra.  See  post^  §  98,  for 
extracts  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field. 
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as  his  authority.  A  carefal  study  of  Hale's  writings  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  to  no  case  does  he  refer  in  which  the 
business  does  not  under  the  law  constitute  a  privilege,  mora 
or  less  of  a  legal  monopoly.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
writings  to  justify  the  application  of  his  rule  or  his  reason- 
ing to  a  business,  wliich  is  a  virtual  monopoly,  but  is  not 
made  so  by  law.^ 

But  even  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason  for  compellug 
all  innkeepers  to  receive  all  guests  applying  to  them  at  the 
present  day.  Perhaps  at  an  early  day,  when  the  nomber 
of  travelers  was  limited,  and  was  not  large  enough  to 
support  more  than  one  inn  in  most  places,  innkeepiog 
may  have  been  a  virtual  monopoly.  But  that  town  is 
very  small,  in  this  country,  which  cannot  boast  of  at  least 
two  inns,  and  the  actual  rivalry  and  competition  to  secure 
guests  will  dispel  all  notions  of  a  virtual  monopoly.  No 
reason  but  public  convenience  can  be  suggested  for  the  ex- 
istence of  this  law  in  respect  to  innkeepers,  and  it  is  bjr 
no  means  a  satisfactory  one.  The  public  convenience  can 
never  justify  the  interference  of  the  State  with  one*8 
private  business. 

Of  late  a  disposition  to  bring  within  this  category  the 
theaters  and  other  places  of  public  amusements  has  been 
displayed  by  legislatures,  both  State  and  national,  in  order 
to  prevent  discrimination  by  the  managers  and  proprietors  of 
such  places  against  the  negro,  *<  on  account  of  his  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  United  States 
statute,  which  has  lately  been  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  law  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of  the 
State  legislatures,^  and  which  corresponds  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars to  the  State  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  provided 
**  that  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 

1  See  postf  §  96,  for  lengthy  qaotatloiis  from  Lord  Hale, 
s  See  Civil  Bights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  8. 
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the  aocommodations,  advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of 
inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  and  water,  theaters  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  So  far  as  these  statutes 
refer  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  inns  and 
public  conveyances,  they  merely  affirm  the  common  law, 
and  grant  no  new  right.  But  in  respect  to  theaters 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement,  the  regulation  is 
certainly  novel.  The  only  legal  reason  for  the  regulation 
is  public  convenience,  unless  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  business  becomes  a  virtual  monopoly.  And  to  justify 
the  regulation  on  these  grounds  is  certainly,  goiog  very  far 
toward  removing  all  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  State 
to  regulate  the  private  business  of  an  individual.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  case,^  Chief  Justice  Waite  justifies  the 
police  control  of  *<  a  virtual  monopoly,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  the  eleyator  is  a  public  necessity  to  all  merchants, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  grain  through  Chicago 
to  all  points  of  the  country.  So,  also,  may  the  entertain- 
ment at  an  inn  be  considered  a  public  necessity  to  all 
travelers.  But  attendance  upon  theatrical  and  other  pub- 
lic amusements  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  necessity, 
nor  is  the  business  a  franchise  or  legal  monopoly.  Such 
l^islation  should,  therefore,  be  condemned  as  unconstitu- 
tional«  But  it  has  been  sustained  in  some  cases  against  all 
objections,^  and  Judge  Cooley  justifies  it  in  the  following 
language:  **  Theaters  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment exist  wholly  under  the  authority  and  protection  of 
State  laws ;  their  managers  are  commonly  licensed  by  the 
State,  and  in  conferring  the  license  it  is  no  doubt  compe- 
tent for  the  State  to  impose   the  condition  that  the  prop- 

^  Humi  «•  lUiiioia,  mpra. 

>  Donnell  v.  State,  4S  Miss.  661;  People  t7.  King^  110  N.  Y.  418;  Bryan 
V.  Adler,  97  Wis.  124. 
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rietors  shall  admit  and  accommodate  all  pereona  impa^ 
tially .  Therefore,  State  regulations  corresponding  to  those 
established  by  Congress  must  be  clearly  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  legislature,  and  might  be  established  as  sait- 
able  regulations  of  police."  ^ 

In  a  recent  case,  in  which  an  alien  seaman  was  forced  to 
ship  in  an  American  vessel  against  his  will,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  contract,  it  was  held  that  his  forced  service 
on  the  ship  was  violative  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.' 

§  96.  Resrolation  of  prices  and  charsres. — A  most 
interesting  question,  somewhat  like,  and  resting  upoo  the 
same  grounds  as  the  one  discussed  in  the  preceding  section, 
is  the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  prices  and 
charges  for  things  and  services.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  quite  common  in  past  ages ;  and  there  appeared 
to  be  no  well  defined  limitations  upon  the  power,  if  any 
at  all  were  recognized.  But  under  a  constitutional  and 
popular  government,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  limit- 
ation. It  is  a  part  of  the  natural  and  civil  liberty  to  form 
business  relations,  free  from  the  dictation  of  the  State, 
that  a  like  freedom  should  be  secured  and  enjoyed  in 
determining  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  contract  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  business  relation  or  transaction. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  general  rule,  that  a  man  is  free  to  ask 
for  his  wares  or  his  services  whatever  price  he  is  able  to 
get  and  others  are  willing  to  pay ;  and  no  one  can  compel 
him  to  take  less,  although  the  price  maybe  so  exorbitant  as 
to  become  extortionate.  No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  another's  property  or  services  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  compensation ;  for  we  have  already 
recognized  the  right  of  one  man  to  refuse  to  have  dealings 
with  another  on  any  terms,  whatever  may  be  the  moti?e 

^  Cooley  on  Torts,  p.  2S5.    Beepost,  §  101,  concerning  Uoenses  as  police 
regalatlons. 

'  In  re  Chang  Fat^  96  Fed.  202. 
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for  his  refusal.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  can  be  justified  on  constitutional  grounds.  This 
general  freedom  from  the  State  regulation  of  prices  and 
charges  can  only  be  claimed  as  a  natural  right  so  far  as  the 
business  is  itself  of  a  private  character,  and  is  not  connected 
withy  or  rendered  more  valuable  by,  the  enjoyment  of  some 
special  privilege  or  franchise.  Whenever  the  business  is 
itself  a  privilege  or  franchise,  not  enjoyed  by  all  alike,  or 
the  business  is  materially  benefited  by  the  gift  by  the  State 
of  some  special  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  connection  with 
it,  the  business  ceases  to  be  strictly  private,  and  becomes  a 
quasi  public  business,  and  to  that  extent  may  be  subjected 
to  police  regulation.  A  special  privilege  or  franchise  is 
granted  to  individuals  because  of  some  supposed  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  in  order  that  the  benefit  may  be  assured  to 
the  public,  the  State  may  justly  institute  regulations  to  that 
end.  The  regulation  of  prices  in  such  cases  will,  therefore, 
be  legitimate  and  constitutional.^ 

1  Chicago,  etc.,  R,  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  94  U.  S.  155;  Pelk  v.  Chicago,  etc., 
R.  R.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  164;  Ames  v.  Un.  Pac.  Ry.,  64  Fed.  165;  Chicago, 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  0.  Becher,  82  Fed.  849;  Smith  v.  Lake  Shore  ft 
M.  S.  Ry.  Co.,  114  Mich.  460;  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  116  Wall.  86; 
Waterworks  v.  Schotler,  110  U.  8.  847.  Judge  Cooley  classifies  the 
cases  as  follows :  — 

'^  1.  Where  the  business  is  one,  the  following  of  which  is  not  a  matter 
of  right,  but  is  permitted  by  the  State  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  fran- 
chise. Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  business  of  setting  up  lot- 
teries, of  giving  shows,  and  of  keeping  billiard-tables  for  hire;  of  selUng 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  of  keeping  a  ferry  or  toll  bridge. 

«  2.  When  the  State  on  public  grounds  renders  to  the  business  special 
assistance  by  taxation,  or  under  the  eminent  domain,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  raUroads. 

*'  8.  When  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  special  privUeges 
are  given  in  the  public  streets,  or  exceptional  use  allowed  of  public 
property  or  public  easements,  as  in  the  case  of  hackmen,  draymen^  etc. 
Commonwealth  v.  Gage,  114  Mass.  328. 

'*  4.  When  exclusive  privUeges  are  granted  in  consideration  of  some 
special  return  to  the  public  and  in  order  to  secure  something  to  the  pub- 
lic not  otherwise  attainable."  Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitution,  p. 
2S4.    See  pasty  §  212,  on  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  of  charges. 
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Bat  the  regulation  of  prices  will  not  be  justified  in  anj 
case  where  the  law  merely  declares  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  to  be  a  privilege  or  franchise.  If  it  be  without  leg- 
islation a  natural  right,  no  law  can  make  it  a  privilege  by 
requiring  a  license.  The  deprivation  of  the  natural  riglit 
to  carry  on  the  business  must  be  justifiable  by  some  pablic 
reason  or  necessity.  Otherwise  the  general  or  partial  pro- 
hibition is  unconstitutional  and  furnishes  no  justification 
for  the  regulation  of  prices  and  charges,  incident  to  the 
business.' 

But  some  of  the  courts  are  inclined  to  extend  the  exercise 
of  this  power  of  control  to  other  cases,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  classes  mentioned,  viz. :  those  in  which  nosped&l 
privilege  or  franchise  is  enjoyed,  and  In  which  there  is  do 
legal  monopoly,  but  in  which  the  circumstances  conspire  to 
create  in  favor  of  a  few  persons  a  virtual  monopoly  out  of 
a  business  of  supreme  necessity  to  the  public.  The  leading 
case  is  that  of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  already  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section.'  It  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  discussion,  that  we  will  quote  again  Chief 
Justice  Waite's  statement  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  that  case. 
He  says :  **  Looking,  then,  to  the  common  law,  from  whenoe 
came  the  right  which  the  constitution  protects,  we  find  that 
when  private  property  is  *  affeoted  with  a  public  interest,  it 
ceases  to  be  juris  privcUi  only.'  This  was  said  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hale,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  in 
his  treatise  De  Portibua  MariSt^  and  has  been  accepted  with- 
out objection  as  an  essential  element  in  the  law  of  property 
ever  since.  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  pablic 
interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  conse- 
quence, and  aSect  the  community  at  large.  When,  there- 
fore, one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an 

1  SeepoK,  §  102. 

i  Mnnn  v.  People,  69  Dl.  80;  a.  e.  94  U.  S.  118. 

s  1  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  78. 
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iDterest  in  that  nse^  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by 
the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus 
created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing  the 
use ;  but,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit  to 
the  control/'^  Although  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  case  in  question  only  constitutes  a  precedent  for 
justifying  the  regulation  of  prices  in  those  cases,  where  the 
business  is  a  virtual  monopoly  and  of  great  necessity  to  the 
public,'  yet  the  language  is  broad  enough  to  justify 
almost  any  case  of  regulation  of  prices.  Under  this  rule, 
the  attainment  of  the  object  of  all  indiyidual  activity,  viz. : 
to  make  oneself  or  one's  services  indispensable  to  the  pub- 
lic, furnishes  in  every  case  the  justification  of  State  inter- 
ference. Only  the  more  or  less  unsuccessful  will  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  liberty  without  governmental  molest- 
ation. We  feel  with  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  dissents 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  <*  if  this  be  sound  law,  if 
there  be  no  protection,  either  in  the  principles  upon  which 
our  republican  government  is  founded,  or  in  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  constitution  against  such  an  invasion  of  private 
rights,  all  property  and  all  business  in  the  State  are  held 
at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  of  its  legislature."  '    For  the 

1  Mann  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  125, 126. 

'  In  the  case  in  qnestion,  the  use  of  the  Chicago  elevatpr  was  neces- 
stiy  to  all  dealers  in  grain  in  that  ci^,  and  was  controUed  by  nine  flrmsi 
who  annually  established  rates  of  charges  for  the  regulation  of  the  bus!- 
neaSi  Says  Chief  Justice  Walte :  ^'  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  ele- 
vating facilities  tliroagh  which  these  yast  productions  '  of  seven  or  eight 
great  States  of  the  West '  mast  pass  on  the  way  '  to  f  oar  or  five  of  the 
States  on  the  seashore '  may  be  a  rirtoal  monopoly."    p.  181. 

s  ''The  pnbUc  has  no  greater  interest  in  the  nse  of  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  grain  than  it  has  in  the  use  of  buildings  for  the  residences  of 
fsmiliest  aor,  indeed,  anything  like  so  great  an  interest;  and,  according 
to  the  doctrine  announced,  the  legislatare  may  fix  the  rent  of  all  tene- 
ments used  for  residences,  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  their  erection. 
U  the  owner  does  not  like  the  rates  prescribed^  he  may  cease  renting  his 
houses.  He  has  granted  to  the  public,  says  the  court,  an  interest  in  the 
nse  of  the  buildings,  and  'he  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing 
the  use;  but,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit  to  the  con« 
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flame  reasons,  we  find  the  Supreme  Coort  of  Alabama  jqb^ 
tifying  an  act  of  the  legislatare  which  anthorized  the  towa 
council  of  Mobile  to  license  bakers,  and  regulate  the  weight 
and  price  of  bread.  In  declaring  the  act  to  be  constita- 
tional,  the  court  said :  **  There  is  no  motive,  however,  for  this 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  with  the  lawful  ao 
tions  of  individuals  or  the  mode  in  which  private  property 
shall  be  enjoyed,  unless  such  calling  affects  public  inter- 
ests, or  private  property  is  employed  in  a  manner  which 
directly  affects  the  body  of  the  people." 

<<  Upon  this  principle,  in  this  State,  tavern  keepers  are 
licensed  and  required  to  enter  into  bond,  with  surety,  that 
they  will  provide  suitable  goods  and  lodgings  for  their 
guests,  and  stabling  and  provender  for  their  horses.  The 
county  court  is  required,  at  least,  once  a  year,  to  settle  the 
rates  of  innkeepers,  and  upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
the  control  which  the  legislature  b^s  always  exercised  in  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  mills,  fences,  bridges, 
turnpike  roads  and  other  kindred  subjects/'  ^ 

Chief  Justice  Waits  relies  upon  Lord  Hale  as  an  authority 
for  his  recognition  of  the  rule  as  of  common-law  origin. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Lord  Hale's  writings  to  support  the 
broad  application  which  the  Chief  Justice  makes  of  his 

trol.*  The  public  is  interested  in  the  manufftctare  of  cotton,  wooleo  ud 
silken  fabrics,  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  in  the  printing  and  pib- 
lication  of  b€K>k8  and  periodicals,  and  in  the  making  of  utensils  of  e?ei7 
▼ariety,  useful  and  ornamental;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  an  enteTpriae  or 
business  engaging  the  attention  and  labor  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community,  in  which  the  public  has  not  an  interest  in  the  sense 
In  which  that  term  is  used  by  the  court  in  its  opinion;  and  the  doc- 
trine which  allows  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  and  regulate  the 
charges  which  the  owners  of  property  thus  employed  shall  make  for 
its  use,  that  is,  the  rates  at  which  all  these  different  kinds  of  baeinett 
shall  be  carried  on,  has  never  before  been  asserted,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  any  judicial  tribune  in  the  United  States.'*  Dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Field  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  186. 

1  Mayor  v.  YuiUe,  8  Ala.  187  (86  Am.  Dec.  441).    See  Page  «.  Fuack- 
•rly,  86  Barb.  892;  GuiUotte  v.  New  Orleans,  12  La.  Ann.  482. 
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langaage.  In  every  ease  to  which  Lord  Hale  applies  this 
doctrine^  there  is  a  grant  of  a  special  privilege  or  franchise, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  regulated  by  law  so  that  the 
public  may  derive  from  it  the  benefit  which  constituted  the 
consideration  of  the  grant.  Thus,  in  respect  to  ferries,  he 
says,  the  king  <*  has  a  right  of  franchise  or  privilege,  that 
no  man  may  set  up  a  common  ferry  for  all  passengers  with- 
out a  prescription  time  out  of  mind,  or  a  charter  from  the 
king."  And  he  proceeds  to  make  the  claim  that  <<  every 
ferry  ought  to  be  under  a  public  regulation,  viz. :  that  it 
give  attendance  at  due  times,  keep  a  boat  in  due  order,  and 
take  but  reasonable  toll."  So,  also,  in  respect  to  wharves 
and  wharfingers,  the  same  writer  says : — 

*^  A  man,  for  his  own  private  advantage,  may,  in  a  port 
or  town,  set  up  a  wharf  or  crane,  and  may  take  what  rates 
he  and  his  customers  can  agree  for  cranage,  wharfage, 
hoQsellage,  pesage ;  for  he  doth  no  more  than  is  lawful  for 
any  man  to  do,  viz. ,  make  the  most  of  his  own.  *  *  * 
If  the  king  or  subject  have  a  public  wharf,  unto  which  all 
persons  that  come  to  that  port  must  come  and  unlade  or  lade 
their  goods,  as  for  the  purpose,  because  they  are  the  only, 
wharves  licensed  by  the  king,  *  *  *  or  because  there 
is  no  other  wharf  in  that  port,  as  it  may  fall  out  where  a 
port  is  newly  erected ;  in  that  case  there  cannot  be  taken 
arbitrary  and  excessive  duties  for  cranage,  wharfage, 
pesage,  etc.,  neither  can  they  be  enhanced  to  an  immoder- 
ate rate ;  but  the  duties  must  be  reasonable  and  moderate, 
though  settled  by  the  king's  license  or  charter.  For  now 
the  wharf  and  crane  and  other  conveniences  are  affected 
with  a  public  interest,  and  they  cease  to  be  juris  privati 
only ;  as  if  a  man  set  out  a  street  in  new  building  on  his 
own  land,  it  is  now  no  longer  a  bare  private  interest,  but 
is  affected  by  a  public  interest."  ^  At  common  law,  the 
right  of  property  in  a  wharf  or  pier  was  a  franchise.   Lord 

1  De  Portibiis  Maris,  1  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  78. 
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Hale,  therefore,  oannot  be  cited  in  sapport  of  the  docbjiie 
that  the  State  may  regulate  the  prices  charged  in  a  business 
which  from  the  circumstances  becomes  a  virtual  monopoly. 
And  even  if  he  did  justify  such  regulations,  his  opinions 
can  hardly  be  set  np  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prohibi- 
bition  of  the  American  constitution.  By  all  the  known 
rules  of  constitutional  construction  the  conclusion  must  be 
reached  that  the  regulation  of  prices  in  such  a  case  is  un- 
constitutional ;  and  while  the  common  law  is  still  authority 
for  the  propriety  and  justification  of  laws,  which  antedate 
the  American  constitutions,  it  cannot  be  cited  to  defeat  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  respect  to  laws  subse- 
quently enacted. 

§  97.  liater  cases  on  resrnlatlng  prices  and  charges  — 
Begolatlons  mnst  be  reasonable  —  Wliat  Is  a  reason- 
able resrulfttion,  a  Judicial  question.  —  The  principle, 
enunciated  in  the  case  of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  num- 
ber of  later  cases,  in  the  same  court,  and  in  other  State 
courts.^ 

If  the  doctrine  of  Munn  t;.  Illinois  and  of  the  Granger 
cases,  relating  to  legislative  regulation  of  railroad  rates, 
had  been  left  unlimited  in  its  operation,  the  fear  of  Justice 
Field  in  his  dissenting  opinion  ^  that  under  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  that  case  <<  all  property  and  all  business  are 
held  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  of  its  legislature,*'  would 

1  Bee  In  re  Annan,  60  Hnni  418;  People  v.  Bndd|  117  N.  T.  1  (see  Joa- 
tice  Peckham's  dissenting  opinion  to  the  contraiy,  and  approTing  of  the 
position  taken  in  the  text  of  the  preceding  section) ;  Bodd  9.  People,  148 
U.  S.  617;  People  v,  Walsh,  148  U.  8.  617;  Brass  o.  State  of  North 
Dakota,  168  IT.  S.  891  (see  dissenting  opinions) ;  State  «.  Brass,  2  N.  D. 
482;  Getting  «.  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Ck>.,  79  Fed.  679  (principle 
applied  to  stock  yards) ;  Higginson  o.  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.,  79 
Fed.  679.  In  Frisbie  v.  United  States,  167  U.  8.  160,  an  act  of  Congress 
was  sustained,  which  prohibited  pension  agents  and  attorneys  from 
charging  more  than  ten  dollars  for  their  services  in  procoring  a  pension. 

•  Munn  o.  Illinois,  94  U.  8. 186. 
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have  been  more  than  realized.  Yielding  to  the  demands  of 
popular  sentiment,  the  legislatures  and  railroad  commis- 
sions have  in  a  number  of  cases  placed  the  maximum 
charges  for  freight  and  passengers  so  low  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  railroads  affected  thereby  to  conduct 
their  business  with  any  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. To  have  permitted  these  regulations  to  stand  as 
lawful  exercises  of  the  police  power  would  have  been  a  jus- 
tification of  the  confiscation  of  property  under  the  guise  of 
a  police  regulation  for  the  prevention  of  extortion.  A 
virtnal  confiscation  like  that  is  clearly  beyond  the  police 
power.^  The  contention  for  reasonable  regulations  of 
rates  and  charges  led  to  the  enunciation  by  the  courts  of 
the  rule  that  no  such  regulation  would  be  constitutional,  if 
it  prevented  the  railroad  or  other  business  from  earning  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invested,  and  that  whether 
such  a  r^ulation  was  unreasonable,  and  hence  unconsti- 
tutional, was  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question. 
This  litigation  culminated  in,  and  was  finally  settled,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  just  stated,  by  the  Nebraska 
freight  rate  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.' 

^  See  Dmon  v.  Brie  By.  Co.,  19  BCisc.  Bep.  116;  48  N.  T.  6.  820. 

*  Smyth  o.  Ames,  169X7.  S.  466;  Smyth  o.  Higginson,  169  U.  S.  466. 
See  other  cases  in  support  of  this  rule  of  limitation.  Clyde  v,  Bich- 
mond  &  D.  By.  Co.,  67  Fed.  486;  Hnidekoper  «.  Doncao,  67 
Fed.   486;    City  of  Bichmond  o.  So.  BeU  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co., 

86  Fed.  19;  Covington  &  L.  Tampike  Co.  v.  Sandford,  164  U.  S. 
678;  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  v.  Texas  &  Pac.  By.  Co.,  61  Fed.  629; 
Same  9.  St.  Louis  S.  W.  By.  Co.  of  Texas,  Id.;  Same  v.  Tyler  S.  E.  By. 
Co.  of  Texas,  Id,;  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Gully  C.  &  S.  F.  By.  Co., 
Id,;  Same  v.  International  &  Q.  N.  B.  Co.,  Id,;  Cotting  o.  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yards  Co.,  79  Fed.  679 ;  Higginson  v.  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co., 
79  Fed.  679;  MUwaukee  Electric  Qy.  &  Light  Co.  v.  City  of  MUwaukee, 

87  Fed.  677;  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  v.  City  of  Milwaukee,  87 
Fed.  677;  Beardsley  o.  N.  Y.,  Lake  Brie  &  W.  Qy.  Co.,  17  Misc.  Bep.  (N. 
Y.)  266;  40  N.  Y.  8.  1077;  San  Diego  Water  Co.  v.  City  of  San  Diego, 
lis  Cal.  666;  San  Joaquin  &  King's  Biver  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.  o.  Stan- 
Islans  County,  90  Fed.  616.    In  Smyth  o.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466,  the  opinion 
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In  this  oase  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pro- 
nounced the  Nebraska  freight  rate  law  to  be  uncoDstitu- 
tional,  in  that  it  established  maximum  rates  which  were  w 
low»  that  the  railroads  affected  thereby  could  not  with  anj 
reasonable  profit  carry  on  the  intrastate  business,  which 
alone  fell  within  the  operation  of  the  State  regulation. 

In  giving  judgment  for  the  court  Mr.  Justice  HarlaQ 
said,  ifUer  alia:  — 

**  Undoubtedly  that  question  [just  compensation]  coold 
be  more  easily  determined  by  a  commission  composed  of 
persons  whose  special  skill,  observation  and  experience 
qualifies  them  to  so  handle  great  problems  of  transportation 
as  to  do  justice  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  those  whose 
money  has  been  used  to  construct  and  maintain  highways 
for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  people.  But  despite 
the  difficulties  that  confessedly  attend  the  proper  solution 
of  such  questions,  the  court  cannot  shrink  from  the  doty 
to  determine  whether  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the 
Nebraska  statute  invades  or  destroys  rights  secured  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  one,  we  take  it,  will  oonteod 
that  a  State  enactment  is  in  harmony  with  that  law  simply 
because  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  declared  such  to  be 
the  case ;  for  that  would  make  the  State  legislature  the 
final  judge  of  the  validity  of  its  enactment,  although  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

**  The  idea  that  any  legislature,  State  or  Federal,  can 
conclusively  determine  for  the  people  and  for  the  courts 


filed  in  the  prior  hearing  was  qnaUfled  by  the  statement  of  the  oourt  tbit 
the  decision  went  no  farther  tlian  to  pronounce  the  rates  of  tbe  H^ 
braska  statute  to  be  unreasonably  low  as  an  entirety,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  oonatmed  as  forbidding  the  State  Commission  to  reduce  nUee  on 
specific  articles  below  the  rates  which  were  being  charged  when  the 
decision  was  rendered. 
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that  what  it  enacts  in  the  form  of  law,  or  what  it  author- 
izes its  agents  to  do»  is  consistent  with  the  fandamental 
law»  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  oar  institutions.  The 
duty  rests  upon  all  courts,  Federal  and  State,  when  their 
jurisdiction  is  properly  invoked,  to  see  to  it  that  no  right 
should  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  be  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  legislation.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

<<  In  our  judgment,  it  must  be  held  that  the  reasonable- 
ness or  unreasonableness  of  rate  prescribed  by  a  State  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  wholly  within 
its  limits  must  be  determined  without  reference  to  the  in- 
terstate business  done  by  the  carrier,  or  to  the  profits  de- 
rived from  it.  The  State  cannot  justify  unreasonably  low 
rate  for  domestic  transportation,  considered  alone,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  carrier  is  earning  large  profits  on  its 
interstate  business.  So  far  as  rates  of  transportation  are 
concerned,  domestic  business  should  not  be  made  to  bear 
the  losses  on  interstate  business  nor  the  latter  the  losses  on 
domestic  business.  It  is  only  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  persons  and  property  between  points  within  the  State, 
that  the  State  can  prescribe ;  and  when  it  undertakes  to 
prescribe  rates  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  carrier,  it  must 
do  so  with  reference  exclusively  to  what  is  just  and  reason- 
able, as  between  the  carrier  and  the  public,  in  respect  of 
domestic  business.  The  argument  that  a  railroad  line  is  an 
entity ;  that  its  income  goes  into,  and  its  expenses  are  pro- 
vided out  of,  a  common  fund ;  and  that  its  capitalization  is 
on  its  entire  line,  within  and  without  the  State,  can  have  no 
application  where  the  State  is  without  authority  over  rates 
on  the  entire  line  and  can  only  deal  with  local  rates,  and 
make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  give  just  com- 
pensation on  local  business. 

<*  If  a  railroad  corporation  has  bonded  its  property  for 
an  amount  that  exceeds  its  fair  value,  or  if  its  capitaliza- 
tion is  largely  fictitious,  it  may  not  impose  upon  the  public 
the  burden  of  such  increased  rates  as  may  be  required  for 
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the  purpose  of  realUdng  profits  apon  each  excessive  ?aliia- 
tion  or  fictitious  capitalization ;  and  the  apparent  valoe  of 
the  property  and  franchises  used  by  the  oorporation,  u 
represented  by  its  stocks,  bonds  and  obligations,  is  not  alone 
to  be  considered  when  determining  the  rates  that  may  be 
reasonably  charged.  What  was  said  in  Covington  &  Lex- 
ington Tpk.  Boad  Co.  v.  Sandford,  164  U.  S.  578,  is  pe^ 
tinent  to  the  question  under  consideration.  It  was  there 
observed :  *  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  corporation  is  entitled, 
as  of  right,  and  without  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  to  realize  a  given  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stod^, 
when  the  question  arises  whether  the  legislature  has  ex- 
ceeded its  constitutional  power  in  prescribing  rates  to  be 
charged  by  a  corporation  controlling  a  public  highway, 
stockholders  are  not  the  only  persons  whose  rights  or  inter- 
ests are  to  be  considered.  The  rights  of  the  public  are  not 
to  be  ignored.  It  is  alleged  here  that  the  rates  prescribed 
are  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  the  company  and  its  stoek- 
holders.  But  that  involves  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  reason- 
able and  just  for  the  public.  •  *  *  The  public  cannot 
properly  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  rates  in  order  that 
stockholders  may  earn  dividends.  The  legislature  has  the 
authority,  in  every  case,  where  its  power  has  not  been 
restrained  by  contract,  to  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  the 
public  may  not  rightfully  be  required  to  submit  to  unrea- 
sonable exactions  for  the  use  of  a  public  highway  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  legislative  authority.  *  *  * 
The  utmost  that  any  corporation,  operating  a  public  high- 
way, can  rightfully  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
when  exerting  its  general  powers,  is  that  it  receives  what, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  is  such  compensation  for  the 
use  of  its  property  as  will  be  just,  both  to  itself  and  to 
the  public." 

«<  We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  corporation 
maintaining  a  highway  under  legislative  sanction  must  be 
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the  fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for  the  con- 
venieDce  of  the  public.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
value,  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  perjnanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  mar- 
ket value  of  its  bonds  and  stocks,  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  probable  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating 
expenses,  are  all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are  to  be 
given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each  case. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  other  matters  to 
be  regarded  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property. 
What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon 
the  value  of  that  which  it  employs  for  the  public  conveni- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  what  the  public  is  entitled  to 
demand  is  that  no  more  be  exacted  from  it  for  the  use  of  a 
public  highway  theu  the  services  rendered  by  it  are  reason- 
ably worth.'' 

But  in  every  case,  in  which  the  reasonableness  of  a 
police  regulation  of  rates  and  charges  is  the  ground  for  at- 
tacking its  constitutionality,  it  would  seem  natural  to  hold 
that  the  burden  is  on  the  carrier,  elevator  company,  or  other 
person,  who  is  affected  by  the  regulation,  to  prove  that  the 
maximum  rate  is  unreasonable.  This  would  be  only  a 
special  application  of  the  general  rule  of  constitutional 
interpretation  and  construction,  that  a  court  will  hold  to 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  legis- 
lative act,  unless  it  has  been  forced  to  declare  it  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  removal  of  every  reasonable  doubt.  Certainly, 
it  is  not  unconstitutional  for  the  legislature  to  declare  the 
establishment  by  the  legislature  of  a  maximum  rate  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  its  reasonableness.^ 

But  while  reasonable  regulations  of  rates  and  charges  can 
be  enforced  against  corporations  in  general  notwithstanding 

1  Chicago  B.  &  Q.  By.  Co.  v.  Jones,  149  III.  861. 
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the  Dartmouth  College  Case,^  they  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
to  corporations,  which  are  operating  under  charters,  in 
which  the  rates  of  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  cor- 
porations to  the  public  are  expressly  fixed.  The  stipala- 
tion  in  the  charter  of  the  rate  of  compensation  constitutefl 
a  part  of  the  contract  between  the  State  and  corporation, 
which  cannot  be  abridged  or  altered  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion,' unless  the  power  to  amend  the  charter  is  ezpresslj 
reserved;  and  then  the  subsequent  regulation  of  charges  by 
such  corporations  must  be  valid,  as  an  amendment  of  the 
charter.' 

Individuals  may  also  have  rights,  which  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  interfere  with  the  legislative  authorization  to  a 
corporation  to  mak^  charges  for  its  services.  This  propo- 
sition was  laid  down  as  law,  in  a  case,  where  the  legislature 
authorized  a  turnpike  company  to  exact  toll  from  the  citi- 
zens of  a  town,  who  were  exempted  from  paying  toll  by 
the  charter  of  the  company.  The  act,  authorizing  the 
collection  of  toll  of  these  citizens,  was  held  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  interference  with  their  vested  rights.^ 

1  See  Tledemao's  Unwritten  Constitntion  of  the  United  Sutes,  p.  M 
€t  #eg.,  and  po$i^  Cbapter  XV, 

>  Bail  way  Co  v.  Smith,  12S  U.  S.  174;  Chicago  a  Qrand  Trunk  By.  Go. 
9.  Wellman,  113  U.  S.  38d;  Regan  v.  Tmat  Co.,  154  U.  8.  862. 

<  Central  TmstCo.  o.  Citizens'  Street  By.  Co.,  82  Fed.  1.  See  City  of 
Indianapolis  v.  Navin,  161  Ind.  189,  in  which  the  Supreme  Coort  of  In- 
diana held  that  the  express  stipulation  in  the  general  law  of  incorporttloD 
of  the  right  of  street  railways  to  fix  their  rates  of  fare  did  not  pnTent 
the  subsequent  reduction  and  regulation  of  rates  of  fare  by  a  general  Uw, 
even  though  that  law  was  not  enacted  as  an  amendment  of  the  charter. 
In  the  case,  «upra,  of  Central  Trust  Co.  v.  Citizens'  Street  By.  Co.,  tbe 
same  regulation  of  the  rates  of  fare  of  the  Indianapolis  street  raiiwayB  wtf 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  that  the  regulation  was  not  an  ameodnient 
to  the  charter,  and  that  to  be  such  an  amendment,  it  would  have  to  be 
made  to  apply  to  aU  street  railways  which  had  been  incorporated  under 
the  general  law  of  incorporation,  which  contained  the  stipulation  that 
the  railways  shall  have  the  right  to  fix  their  rates  of  fare. 

«  LoulsviUe  &  T.  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Boss  (Ky.),  44  S.  W.  981. 
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§  98.  Police  regulation  of  the  labor  contract.  —  Id 

no  phase  of  human  relations  is  there  a  more  widespread 
manifestation  of  legislative  determination  to  interfere  with 
and  to  restrict  the  constitntional  liberty  of  contract,  than  in 
the  contract  for  labor  between  employer  and  employee.  If 
the  American  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law  was  a  reality,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  insure 
substantial  equality  was  to  prevent  the  government  from 
showing  favors  and  granting  privileges  to  one  class  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  un- 
usual interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract  between  the 
employer  and  employee.  For,  since  the  employer  and 
employee  are 'equally  guaranteed  that  liberty  of  contract, 
which  is  justly  considered  the  badge  of  a  freeman,  each  is 
absolutely  free  to  make  whatever  contract  he  sees  fit,  and 
to  refuse  to  concede  to  the  terms  of  contract  the  other  may 
propose.  If  the  legal  equality,  which  is  declared  to  exist 
between  employer  and  employee,  was  a  reality,  instead  of 
a  legal  fiction,  the  laborer  would  not  seek  legislative  intejr- 
f  erence  in  his  contractual  relations  with  the  employer  more 
actively  than  does  the  employer.  He  would  felicitate  him- 
self upon  the  constitutional  right  to  accept  or  reject  the 
terms  of  employment  which  are  proposed  to  him.  But 
there  can  be  no  substantial  equality  between  the  man,  who 
has  not  wherewith  to  provide  himself  with  food  and  shelter 
for  the  current  day,  and  one,  whether  you  call  him  cap- 
italist or  employer,  who  is  able  to  put  the  former  into  a 
position  to  earn  his  food  and  shelter.  The  employer 
occupies  a  vantage  ground  which  enables  him,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  to  practically  dictate  the  terms  of  employment. 
Liberty  of  contract,  unrestricted,  is  to  the  laborer  not 
always  an  unmixed  blessing.  He  wants  the  liberty  of  con- 
tract restrained  and  limited,  as  to  matters  which  are  detri- 
mental to  his  interests,  and  to  which  he  must  submit  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  while  he  is  left  at  liberty  to 
make  terms  which  will  be  favorable  to  him,  and  which  he 
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may  obtain  from  the  employer.  Hence  this  large  crop  of 
legislative  interference  with  the  labor  contract.  But  the 
constitutional  goaranty  of  liberty  of  contract  is  intended 
to  operate  equally  and  impartially  upon  both  employer  and 
employee ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  at- 
tempts at  legislative  interference  are  pronounced  unreason- 
able, and  hence  unconstitutional. 

The  disposition  of  the  courts  seems  to  be  to  pronounce 
any  regulation  of  the  labor  contract  unconstitutional  which 
does  not  have  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  workman,  or  his  protection  against 
fraud,  which  is  concealed  and  which  is  difficult  for  him 
to  detect  and  guard  against  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

§99.  Regulation  of  wages  of  worloneii  —  Mode  a( 
measiiring  payment — Compulsory  insaraiice  and  mem- 
bership In  benefit  societies  —  Release  from  liability  fsr 
injuries  to  employees.  — No  attempt  has  been  made  in  any 
of  the  United  States  to  stipulate  or  regulate  the  minimam 
wage  in  any  private  employment,  and  to  prohibit  any  con- 
tract which  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  smaller  amount. 
But  statutory  provisions  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
the  States,  either  by  State  statute  or  municipal  ordinance, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  or  city  to  their  employees,  skilled  or  unskilled.  So 
far  as  these  regulations  are  only  stipulations  of  the  rate  of 
wage  which  the  government  will  pay  to  those  who  are  thos 
employed  by  government  officials,  and  prohibit  those 
officials  from  changing  by  express  contract  the  rate  of 
wage,  there  is  no  room  for  any  constitutional  question.  In 
establishing  such  a  regulation,  the  State  or  city  is  only  ex- 
ercising the  ordinary  common  law  power  of  a  principal  to 
direct  its  agent's  action  in  making  contracts  in  the  name  of 
the  principal.  But  if  the  regulation  goes  farther,  and  de- 
clares, as  many  of  them  do,  that  the  stipulated  rate  of 
wage  of  employees  on  government  work  shall  not  be  les- 
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sened  or  increased  by  contract,  whether  the  work  is  done 
under  the  eapervision  of  government  officials,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  the  workmen  due  it  by  the  government ;  or 
sncfa  work  is  let  to  private  contractors,  who  employ  and  pay 
the  workmen ;  the  liberty  of  contract  of  the  contractor  is 
nnquestionably  infringed  by  such  a  regulation.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  rulings  of  the  courts  in  the  elevator  cases,^ 
one  would  feel  confident  that  the  regulation  would,  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  contractors  for  government  work,  be  de- 
clared by  the  courts  to  be  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  contract.' 

One  would  be  likely  to  think  that,  if  it  was  lawful  for  the 
State  to  regulate  the  rate  of  charges,  which  an  elevator  owner 
may  charge  for  the  storage  of  grain,  because  the  elevator, 
on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  shipper,  was  a  virtual 
monopoly ;  it  would  be  equally  lawful  for  the  State  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  all  wages,  by  establishing  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  because  work  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
workman  and  his  family,  and  the  possession  of  capital 
makes  the  capitalist  or  employer  a  virtual  monopolist. 

While  the  rate  of  wage  of  private  employees  is  univer* 
sally  left  to  be  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  made 
by  the  individual  employer  and  employee,  numerous  en- 
actments have  been  made  in  the  different  States,  which  are 
designed  to  control  the  rate  of  wage  in  a  collateral  way. 

A  good  illustration  is  that  of  the  regulation,  which  is 
found  in  many  of  the  mining  States,  of  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  wages  of  the  miners,  who  are,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  to  be  paid  a  sum  measured  by  the 
amount  of  coal  which  they  mine  per  day  or  per  week. 

^  See  Mann  «.  DllnoiSi  M  U.  S.  118,  and  other  caaea,  foUy  explained 
la  ii  96,  97. 

'  This  was  tbe  condiuilon  of  the  Ohio  conrt,  In  regard  to  a  city  or- 
dtnance,  which  prorided  that  all  spedflcationa  for  public  work  shaU 
require  the  contractor  to  pay  all  common  laborers  on  snch  work  not  less 
than  #1.50  per  day.    State  «.  Norton,  5  Ohio  N.  P.  188. 
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Some  of  these  regalations  reqaire  only  that  the  coal  be 
weighed,  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  wages  due  to  the 
miner ;  while  others  require  that  the  coal  should  also  be 
weighed  before  it  is  screened,  and  prohibiting  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  miner's  contract  to  be  paid  by  weight  for  the 
amount  of  screened  coal  which  he  has  weighed.  Both  rega- 
lations have  been  held  by  some  of  the  courts  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  interference  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
tract.^ In  these  cases,  not  only  were  the  regulations 
held  to  be  unoonstitutional,  because  they  constituted  an 
unlawful  interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract ;  bat  also 
because  it  was  a  special  hiw,  affecting  only  one  class  of 
people,  and  not  applicable  to  workmen  in  general.  If  the 
Illinois  court  is  correct  in  calling  such  an  act  a  special  law, 
which  is  inhibited  by  the  general  constitutional  provision 
against  the  enactment  of  special  laws,  no  attempt  at  regu- 
lating the  contractual  relations  of  employer  and  employee 
would  be  successful  in  evading  constitutional  objection ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  same  regulation  cannot  be  made  to 
apply  alike  to  all  employments ;  the  conditions  and  inter- 
ests of  employees  varying  indefinitely  with  the  nature  of 
the  employment.  But  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
the  Illinois  court  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  trend 
of  judicial  opinion,  in  the  construction  and  scope  of  the 
constitutional  provision  against  the  enactment  of  spedal 

1  In  MUlett  0.  People,  117  m.  894,  and  Harding  v.  People,  leo  HL  Ud, 
It  was  held  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  require  the  quantity  of  ootl 
mined  to  be  aaoertalned  by  weighing,  in  determining  the  wages  earned 
\jij  the  miner;  and  that  the  parties  conld  agree  upon  some  other  method 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  coaL  Bee  Whitebreast  Fuel  Co.  v.  Peo- 
ple, 176  DL  61,  In  which  a  statutory  regulation  was  sustained,  wliich 
required  mine  owners  to  pay  the  miners  for  aU  coal  mined,  indadlog 
egg,  nut,  pea,  and  slack,  and  such  other  grades  into  which  coal  may  be 
divided,  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  In 
Bamsey  e.  People,  142  111.  880;  Commonwealth  o.  Brown,  8  Fa.  Super. 
Ct.  889;  48  W.  N.  C.  89,  and  In  re  House  BiU  No.  208,  21  Colo.  27,  the 
requirement,  that  the  coal  be  weighed  before  it  was  screened,  was  beM 
to  be  constitutional. 
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laws.  A  law  is  not  special  which  includes  within  its  opera- 
tions all  persons  of  a  class,  to  which  its  provisions  can 
alone  be  applied.  If  that  were  the  true  construction  of 
this  clause  of  the  constitutions,  most  of  the  police  regula- 
tions of  trades  and  businesses,  as  well  as  of  property,  would 
be  unconstitutional  as  class  legislation.^ 

If  these  laws,  regulating  the  ascertainment  of  miners' 
wages,  are  unconstitutional;  they  are  so,  because  they,  as 
general  laws,  are  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  contract  of  the  individual  employer  or  employee. 
But  judicial  opinion  is  not  unanimous  as  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  these  laws.  In  a  West  Virginia  case,  a  law, 
which  required  coal  to  be  weighed  before  it  was  screened, 
in  order  to  determine  the  wages  of  the  miner,  was  sus- 
tained ;  and  it  was  held  that  it  did  not  violate  the  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  **  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  of 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."' 

In  England  and  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  United 
States,  the  large  railroad  corporations  have  instituted, 
under  their  supervision,  charitable  and  relief  associations 
among  their  employees ;  the  associations  being  supported, 
and  the  relief  to  the  individual  employee,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, injury  from  accident  or  death,  afforded,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employees  out  of  their  wages.  So  far  as 
the  employee  is  left  free,  on  entering  into  the  employ  of 
the  railroad,  to  enter  into  such  associations  or  to  remain 
aloof , there  is  no  room  or  excuse  for  legislative  interference. 

• 

1  See  Orient  Ins.  Go.  v.  Daggs.  172  U.  8.  675;  aff'g  ••  c.  186  Mo.  88S, 
In  which  this  conception  of  what  ooostitnteB  special  legislation  in  the 
constitntional  sense,  is  reaffirmed,  in  holding  that  a  State  regulation  of 
the  business  of  flre  insurance  is  nnconstltutionalt  on  account  of  being 
special  legislation,  because  it  refers  only  to  the  business  of  flre  insurance. 

*  Peel  Splint  CkMl  Ck>.  v.  State,  86  W.  Va.  802.  See  to  the  same  gen- 
eral eilect,  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  Wilson  v.  State, 
(Kans.  App.)  S8  P.  871. 
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Bat  the  benefioent  effects,  to  the  raihroads  as  well  as  to  the 
employee,  are  so  apparent,  when  the  relief  aasooiations  an 
suooessf  ally  ntianaged  and  are  generally  patronized  by  the 
employees,  that  many  of  the  railroads  make  membership 
in  their  relief  associations  a  condition  precedent  to  the  eon- 
tract  of  employment,  and  ref  ase  to  employ  those  who  will 
not  sobscribe  to  the  agreement.     They  also  reserve  the 
right  to  pay  the  dues  of  the  employee  oat  of  his  wages. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  yery  reasonable  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  the  employee,  as  long  as  the  relief  assooiatioa 
was  honestly  and  successfully  managed,  which  could  give 
rise  to  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organiaatioofl; 
if  one  does  not  realize  that  it  has  the  collateral  effect  of 
discouraging  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  better  terms  of 
employment,  and  encouraging  a  more  faithful  performance 
of  duties,  so  as  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  relief  association.     For  these  collateral  rea- 
sons, the  labor  organizations  have  procured  the  enactment 
in  some  of  the  States  of  laws,  which  prohibit  any  emplojer 
of  labor  from  making  contribution  by  the  employee  to  any 
charitable  or  relief  association,  a  condition  of  the  contract 
of  hiring.     It  would  seem  to  be  of  very  little  doubt,  in  the 
present  condition  of  judicial  opinion,  that  these  laws  would 
be  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  an  unreasonable  inte^ 
ference  with  the  individual  liberty  of  contract.     Some  of 
the  regulations  of  the  railroads,  in  connection  with  their 
requirement  of  membership  by  all  their  employees  in  these 
relief  associations,  would  not  escape  constitutional  objec- 
tion.    Thus,  for  example,  the  stipulation,  which  is  some- 
times exacted  of  the  railroad  employee  on  joining  the  relief 
association,  that  he  will  not  sue  the  railroad  company  for 
injuries  which  he  may  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.     This  stipulation  is  illegal,  on   the  general 
principle,  that  a  contract  is  against  public  policy,  which 
constitutes    a    waiver    in    advance    of    all    claims    for 
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damages  which  resalt  from  the  negligenoe  of  another.^ 
Bat  it  has  been  held  to  be  lawful  to  stipulate  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  benefits  from  the  relief  association  for  such 
injuries  shall  constitute  a  release  of  the  company  for  liabil- 
ity for  negligence,  where  the  benefits  are  a  substantial 
equivalent  of  the  claim  against  the  company.^  The  courts, 
however,  have  held  that  the  whole  subject  is  regulative  by 
positive  statute ;  and  that  a  statute  is  constitutional,  which 
declares  void  any  stipulation  of  the  contract  of  hiring, 
which  in  any  way  restricts  the  liability  of  employers  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  employee.' 

This  provision  for  compulsory  membership  in  railroad 
relief  associations  is  somewhat  like  the  provision  for  com- 
pulsory insurance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
Grerman  Empire,  whereby  the  employer  is  required  to 
provide,  as  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the  laborer,  a 
certain  amount  of  accident  and  life  insurance. 

§  100.  Befnilation  of  washes  of  worlmien,  oonttnned  -— 
Time  of  payment— Mediam  of  payment  —  Fines  and 
dedaetlons  for  imperfect  work  —  Mechaiiics'  lien  and 
exemption  of  wi^es.  —  Another  very  common  regulation 
of  wages  is  the  statutory  requirement,  that  the  wages  shall 
be  paid  to  certain  enumerated  classes  of  workmen  at  stated 
periods,  in  some  cases  weekly,  in  others  bimonthly.  The 
object  of  such  legislation  is  to  protect  the  workman  against 
the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  wait  an  undue  time  for 

1  Mmer  9.  C.  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.  Co.,  65  Fed.  806;  Chicago  B.  &  Q.  1^.  Co. 
«•  Wymore,  40  Neb.  645;  Chicago  B.  &  Q.  By.  Co.  9.  BeU,  44  Neb.  44. 

*  Lease  o.  Penn.  lEty.  Co.,  10  Ind.  App.  47;  Johnson  v.  FhUadelphia  & 
Beading  By.  Co.,  168  Pa.  St.  127;  Bingle  v.  Penn.  By.  Co.,  164  Pa.  St. 
529;  Bait.  &  Ohio  B.  B.  Co.  o.  Bryant,  9  Ohio  C.  C.  882,  and  cases  cited 
in  preceding  note. 

s  Pittsbnzgh,  0.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.  Co.  «•  Montgomery,  162  Ind.  1;  Pitts- 
burgh, 0.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.  Co.  o.  Hosea,  152  Ind.  412 ;  Pennsylvania  By.  Co. 
v.Ebangh,  162  Ind.  581;  Hancock  o.  Norfolk  &  W.  By.  Co.  (N.  C.  '99), 
82  S.  E.  679. 
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his  wages.  Some  of  these  r^^lations  are  limited  to  oo^ 
poration  emplojers,  while  others  apply  to  nataral  perdong 
as  well  as  to  corporations,  who  are  engaged  in  the  businesses, 
which  are  intended  to  be  brought  within  the  operation  of 
the  act.  In  all  of  them,  except  the  statate  of  WisconsiDy 
any  agreement  for  some  other  period  of  payment  is  de- 
clared to  be  illegal.  While  these  acts  are  professed  to  be 
for  the  protection  of  the  workman ;  and,  probably,  in  ordi- 
nary times  of  prosperity  and  activity  of  business,  it  is  a 
beneficial  regulation,  however  doubtful  the  necessity  for 
the  regulation  may  seem  to  most  minds ;  it  is  likewise  true 
they  may  in  times  of  money  stringency  and  slackness  of 
business  prove  a  source  of  the  most  serious  injury  and  suf- 
fering to  the  workman.  As  it  was  explained  by  the  court 
in  a  recent  case:^  **  An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  affects  the  employee,  out  of  the  many  that  might  be 
given,  may  be  found  in  the  conditions  arising  from  the  late 
unsettled  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  a  large  number  of  manufactories 
were  shut  down  because  of  the  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  Employers  of  labor  were  unable  to  continue  pro- 
duction for  the  reason  that  no  sale  could  be  found  for  the 
product.  It  was  suggested  in  the  interest  of  the  employ- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  that  employees  consent 
to  accept  only  so  much  of  their  wages  as  was  actually  nec- 
essary to  their  sustenance,  reserving  pajonent  of  the  balance 
until  business  should  revive,  and  thus  enable  the  factories 
or  workshops  to  be  open  and  operated  with  less  present 
expenditures  of  money.  Public  economists  and  leaders  in 
the  interest  of  labor  suggested  and  advised  this  course.  In 
this  State,  and  under  this  law,  no  such  contract  could  be 
made.  The  employee  who  sought  to  work  for  one  of  the 
corporations  enumerated  in  the  act  would  find  himself 
incapable  of  contracting  as  all  other  laborers  might  do. 

1  Braceville  Coal  Co.  o.  People,  147  111.  66,  decided  in  1898. 
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*  •  *  The  employee  would,  therefore,  be  restricted 
from  making  such  a  contract  as  would  insure  to  him  sup- 
port during  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  resi- 
due of  his  wages  when  the  product  of  his  labor  could  be 
sold.  They  would,  by  the  act,  be  practically  under 
guardianship ;  their  acts  voidable,  as  if  they  were  minors ; 
their  right  to  freely  contract  for  and  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  their  labor  as  others  might  do,  denied  them." 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
these  regulations  of  the  periods  of  payment  of  wages  are 
more  or  less  conflicting.  In  two  cases  they  are  declared  to 
be  constitutional,  whether  they  applied  to  corporations  or 
to  natural  persons.^  In  other  cases,  the  regulations  were 
held  to  be  constitutional,  so  far  as  they  undertook  to  con- 
trol the  payment  of  wages  to  employees  of  corporations, 
but  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  employees 
of  natural  persons;^  while  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  reg- 
ulation is  declared  to  be  altogether  unconstitutional,  in  that 
it  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  individual  liberty 
of  contract.* 

'  Opinions  of  Jasticea,  168  Mass.  589;  Hancock  v.  Yadeui  121  Ind. 
866. 

'  Leep  V.  St.  Lonis,  I.  M.  By.  Co.,  58  Ark.  407;  State  v.  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  18  R.  I.  16. 

*  Commonwealths.  Isenberg,  8  Kalp.  116;  4  Pa.  Dist.  579;  San  An- 
tonio &  A.  P.  By.  Go.  9.  Wilson  (Tex.  App.),  19  S.  W.  910;  Braceville 
Coal  Co.  V.  People,  147  III.  66.  In  the  Texas  and  Illinois  cases  cited, 
the  regnlatlons  were  declared  to  be  nnconstitutional,  not  only  becanse 
they  infringed  the  constitutional  liberty  of  contract,  but  likewise  becanse 
they  offended  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  special  legislation.  In  the 
Illinois  case,  the  court  says:  *^  There  can  be  no  liberty  protected  by  gov- 
enment  that  is  not  reg^iiated  by  such  laws  as  will  preserve  the  right  of 
each  citizen  to  procure  his  own  advancement  in  his  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  restraints  necessary  to  secure  the  same  rights  to  all  others. 
The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  liberty  is  based  is  equality 
under  the  law.  It  has  accordingly  been  held  that  liberty,  as  that  term 
Is  used  in  the  constitution,  means  not  only  freedom  of  the  citizen 
from  servitude  and  restraint,  but  Is  deemed  to  enhance  the  right  of 
every  man  to  be  free  In  the  use  of  his  powers  and  faculties  and  to  adopt 
and  pursue  such  avocation  or  calling  as  he  may  choose,  subject  only 
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If  the  protection  of  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting 
against  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  another  is  eyer  a  justi- 
fication for  the  police  regulation  of  the  liberty  of  contract, 
it  is  surely  justifiable,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion, which,  following  in  the  main  the  proTisions  of  the 
English  Anti-truck  law,  haye  prohibited  certain  classes  of 
employers,  especially  manufacturers  and  persons  and  co^ 
porations  who  are  engaged  in  mining,  from  paying  their 
employees  in  orders  or  drafts,  which  are  redeemable  only 
in  goods  bought  at  the  stores  of  the  employers.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  oppression  in 
charging  exorbitant  prices  for  the  goods,  which  under  the 
order  system  the  employee  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  em- 
ployer. These  acts  generally  prohibit  the  payment  of 
wages  in  anything  but  lawful  money ;  or  if  the  orders  are 
permitted  at  all,  they  are  required  to  be  redeemable  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  lawful  money,  at  the  option  of  the  employee. 
In  some  States,  the  statutes  prohibit  the  employers,  who 
are  included  within  the  operation  of  the  act,  from  keeping 
stores  in  conjunction  with  their  main  business  for  the 
supply  of  goods  to  the  employees. 

A  distinction  is  very  properly  made  between  an  act, 
which  prohibits  an  employer  from  keeping  a  truck  store  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  his  employees,  and  one 
which  prohibits  an  employer  from  compelling  an  employee 

to  the  restraints  necessary  to  secare  the  common  welfare.  •  ^  * 
Labor  Is  the  primary  fonndatloii  of  all  wealth.  The  property  which  etcb 
one  has  in  his  own  labor  Is  the  common  heritage.  And,  as  an  Incideiit  to 
the  right  to  acquire  other  property,  the  Uberty  to  enter  Into  oontracts  by 
which  labor  maybe  employed  In  such  way  as  the  laborer  shall  deem  moat 
beneficial,  and  of  others  to  employ  such  labor,  is  necessarily  Inclndedin 
the  constitutional  guaranty.  *  *  *  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  titftt 
the  people  In  their  representative  capacity  may,  by  general  law,  render 
that  unlawful  In  many  cases,  which  had  hitherto  been  lawful.  Bat  Itwf 
deprlTlng  particular  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  of  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  community  at  large,  to  be  valid,  must  be  based  upon  some  ezistliig 
distinction  or  reason,  not  applicable  to  others,  not  included  within  Its 
provisions.*' 
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to  bay  from  the  stores  of  the  employer,  by  paying  his 
wages  in  orders,  which  are  redeemable  only  in  goods  bought 
at  the  store.  If  the  wages  of  the  employee  are  paid  in  law- 
f al  money,  and  he  has  not  obligated  himself  to  purchase 
any  of  his  supplies  from  the  employer's  truck  store,  his 
personlil  liberty  is  in  nowise  endangered  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  truck  store,  adjacent  to  the  factory  or  works ; 
and  the  store  may  prove  a  positive  benefit  to  him,  in  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  a  long  distance  to  purchase 
what  he  and  his  family  may  need.  In  testing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  these  statutes,  and  distinguishing  between 
them,  by  a  consideration  of  their  relative  degrees  of  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness,  as  a  regulation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  practice  of  fraud  and  oppression  upon  the 
ignorant  and  helpless ;  it  is  justifiable  to  pronounce  the  law 
unconstitutional,  which  prohibits  an  employer  from  keep- 
ing a  truck  store  for  the  service  of  the  employees ;  ^  while 
the  law  is  declared  to  be  constitutional  which  prohibits  an 
employer  from  compelling  his  employees  to  deal  at  his 
store,  by  paying  their  wages  in  anything  but  lawful  money. 
Unless  the  position  of  the  text  of  preceding  sections  is  ad- 
hered to,  that,  under  the  doctrine  of  political  equality  of 
all  men,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  individual  liberty   of 

^  In  Frorero.  People,  141  ni.  171,  and  State  o.  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  88 
W.  Va.  188,  an  act  was  declared  to  be  nnconstitntional,  which  prohibited 
miners  and  manufacturers  from  selling  merchandise  and  supplies  to  em- 
ployees at  a  greater  per  cent  profit  than  at  which  they  seU  to  others.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  the  court  to  be  class  legislation.  In  Frorer  o. 
People,  the  court  say:  '<The  privilege  or  liberty  to  engage  in  or  control 
the  business  of  keeping  and  selling  clothing,  provisions,  groceries,  etc., 
to  employees  is  one  of  profit,  and  thus,  by  the  eftect  of  these  sections 
(of  the  prohibitive  law),  what  the  employer  in  other  industries  may  do 
for  their  pecuniary  gain  with  impunity  and  have  the  law  to  protect  and 
enforce,  the  miner  and  manufacturer,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  are  prohibited  from  doing  for  their  pecuniary 
gain.  The  same  act,  in  substance  and  in  principle,  if  done  by  the  one. 
Is  lawful;  but  if  done  by  the  other,  is  not  only  unlawful,  but  a 
misdemeanor." 
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coDtraot,  the  posBibility  that  the  man  of  superior  intelfi- 
genoe  and  skill  will  take  undue  advantage  of  the 
weaker  yessel,  with  whom  he  is  contracting,  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  police  regulation  of  the  liberty  of  contract; 
then  there  can  be  no  ground,  upon  which  these  statates 
can  consistently  be  declared  unconstitutional,  except  that 
they  may  be  class  legislation  (as  to  which,  see  later) ;  and 
that  objection  only  can  obtain,  when  the  legislatioo  u 
made  to  include  only  particular  classes  of  persons  and  cor- 
porations. If  the  legislation  is  universal  in  its  application 
to  all  employees,  the  legislation  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  de- 
clared a  constitutional  exercise  of  police  power.  And  saeb 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  a  number  of  the  cases.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  almost  all  of  the  cases,  in  which 
these  so-called  anti-truck  laws  have  been  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, the  position  of  the  courts  has  been  made  to 
rest  upon  the  principle,  that  they  were  violations  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  of  class  legislation,  in  that  they 
applied  to  only  a  class  of  persons ;  making  that  unlawful, 
when  done  by  that  class  of  persons,  which  is  perfectly 
lawful  when  done  by  others.  In  these  cases,  the  statate 
generally  applied  to  persons  who  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining,  and  did  not  include  those  persons  and 
corporations  who  were  engaged  in  other  trades  and  busi- 
nesses, in  which  they  might  be  paying  their  employees  in 
orders  on  their  truck-stores.' 

1  In  re  Hooae  Bill  No.  147,  28  Colo.  504;  Hancock  o.  Taden,  131  lad. 
sea;  State  o.  Peel  Spirit  Coal  Co.,  SB  W.  Va.  808;  Haun  o.  State  (Kiss. 
App.),  54  P.  180.  In  an  earlier  case  in  West  Ylrginia,  State  9.  Goodwill 
Slate  A  Fire  Creek  Coal  Co.,  88  W.  Ya.  179,  an  act  was  declared  to  be 
nnconsUtntlonal,  which  prohibited  persons  engaged  in  mining  or  numa- 
factnring  from  paying  the  wages  of  employees  In  orders  on  their 
tmck  stores,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  class  legislation.  In  the  case  in 
86  W.  Va.  802,  the  act,  under  inquiry,  applied  to  aU  persons  or  corpora- 
tions, who  are  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business. 

>  The  West  Virginia  cases  are  cited  in  the  preceding  note.  The  Dli- 
nois  case,  Frorer  o.  People,  141  111.  171  (see  preceding  note),  pronoanced 
the  law  unconstitutional  which  prohibited  the  keeping  of  truck-stores  by 
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la  Pennsylvania,  although  the  act  applied  only  to  per- 
sons and  corporations,  who  were  engaged  in  mining  of  any 
kind  or  manufactaring,  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced 
the  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  the  general  ground  that 
it  was  an  unlawful  restriction  of  the  individual  liberty  of 
contract,  pronouncing  the  legislation  to  be  ^<  an  attempt 
by  the  legislature  to  do  what,  in  this  country,  cannot  be 
done;  that  is,  prevent  persons  who  are  sut  Juris  from  mak- 
ing their  own  contracts.*'  ^ 

One  of  the  most  unreasonable  and  most  unjust  attempts, 
to  enhance  the  interests  of  the  average  workman  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  employer,  is  ,to  be  found  in  legislation  in  a 
few  of  the  States,  which  prohibits  an  employer  from 
imposing  fines  on  the  employee,  and  making  deductions 
from  his  wages,  on  account  of  imperfect  or  careless  work 

manafactarerB  and  miners.  The  court  say  in  part:  <* The  privUege  of 
contracting  is  both  a  liberty  and  a  property  right,  and  if  A.  is  denied  the 
right  to  contract  and  acquire  property  in  a  manner  which  he  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  under  the  Jaw,  and  which  B.  and  C.  are  thns  allowed  by  the  law 
to  enjoy,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  deprived  of  both  liberty  and  property  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  thns  denied  the  right  to  contract."  This  concln- 
8ion  is  affirmed  upon  rehearing  in  Frorer  v.  People,  142  111.  887.  In 
Ifissonrly  where  the  statute  was  confined  in  its  application  to  persons, 
corporations  and  firms,  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining; 
in  the  first  hearing  of  a  case  coming  up  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  denied  that  the  statute  was  class 
legislation,  or  was  an  unlawful  infringement  of  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  contract  in  general.  State  o.  Loomis  (Mo.)f  20  S.  W.  Rep.  882.  But, 
upon  a  rehearing,  the  statute  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  class  legislation^  in  that  its  provisions  did  not  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  trades  and  businesses,  but  only  to  two  or  more  enumerated 
kinds  of  employment.    State  v.  Loomis,  116  Mo.  807. 

1  <'  The  act  is  an  infringement  alike  of  the  right  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee ;  more  than  this,  it  is  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer 
under  a  legislative  tutelage,  which  is  not  only  degrading  to  his  man- 
hood, but  subversive  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
may  sell  his  labor  for  what  he  thinks  best,  whether  money  or  goods,  just 
as  his  employer  may  sell  his  iron  or  coal,  and  any  and  every  law  that 
proposes  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing,  is  an  infringement  of  his  consti- 
tutional privileges,  and  consequently  vicious  and  void."  Qodcharles  o. 
Wigeman,  118  Pa.  St.  481. 
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done,  or  of  injury  to  machinery.  In  the  absence  of  a  stat- 
ute, it  has  been  held  to  be  a  clear  right  for  an  employer  to 
impose  such  fines,  and  to  make  such  deductions,  where 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  contract  of  hiring.^ 
Where  the  act,  prohibiting  such  fines  and  deductions, 
relates  only  to  one  or  more  kinds  of  employment,  and  is 
not  applicable  to  others,  it  would  seem  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  class  legislation.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
in  the  Ohio  statute,  where  the  prohibition  only  applied  to 
the  case,  where  there  has  been  no  express  provision  for 
such  fines  and  deductions  in  the  contract  of  hiring,  there 
can  be  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  statute.  But  if 
the  law  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  trades  and 
businesses,  and  should  deny  the  validity  of  any  express 
stipulation  in  the  contract  of  hiring  of  the  right  of  tiie 
employer  to  impose  such  fines  and  deduct  the  same  from 
the  employee's  wages;  the  conclusion,  in  the  light  of  the 
general  trend  of  judicial  opinion,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
doubted,  that  the  legislation  was  unconstitutional  as  an  on- 
lawful  restriction  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract.  The 
leading  cases  on  this  subject  are  from  Massachusetts,  in 
which  State  the  regulation  was  made  to  apply  to  all  em- 
ployers of  weavers,  and  prohibited  fines  and  deductions 
from  wages  for  imperfections  arising  during  the  process  of 
weaving.  The  court  held  the  act  or  acts  containing  these 
regulations  to  be  an  unconstitutional  restriction  of  the  liberty 
of  contract;  but  adding  that  **  if  the  act  went  no  farther 
than  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  an  employer  for 
imperfect  work,  it  might  be  sustained  as  within  the  legisla- 
tive power  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  this  common- 
wealth." ^  In  Arkansas  a  statute  required  all  corporations 
and  persons  engaged  in  operating  and  constructing  railroads 

1  Birdsall  o.  Twenty*third  St  JBtf.  Co.,  8  Daly,  419;  Bowes  o.  Press, 
70  L.  T.  B.  116. 

a  Commonwealth «.  Perry,  156  Mass.  117;  Commonwealth o.  Fotomaka 
Mms,  155  Mass.  122. 
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and  railroad  bridges,  and  oontractors  and  sub-contractors 
who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  any  railroad  or 
railroad  bridge,  to  pay  the  employees  on  the  day  of  their 
discharge  the  unpaid  wages  still  due  at  contract  rate,  loith^ 
out  abatement  or  deduction.  It  was  held  that  the  statute 
was  constitutional  so  far  as  its  provisions  apply  to  corpora- 
tions, and  unconstitutional  so  far  as  they  apply  to  natural 
persons,  such  as  contractors  and  sub-contractors.^ 

A  variety  of  provisions  is  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
books  of  the  different  States,  having  for  their  object,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  protection  of  the  laborer  against  his  own 
indiscretion  in  making  debts  beyond  his  capacity  to  pay,  by 
exempting  his  wages  and  tools,  as  well  as  other  enumerated 
property  from  attachment  and  execution  for  his  debts;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  to  him  the  payment  of  his 
wages  through  all  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  his  employer, 
sometimes  by  giving  him  a  claim  for  his  wages  of  priority 
over  all  other  creditors  of  the  employer,  and  sometimes  by 
giving  him  a  lien  on  the  property  on  which  his  labor  has 
been  expended.  These  regulations,  varied  as  they  are, 
contain  no  new  principle  of  police  regulation,  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  involving  any  serious  constitutional 
question,  beyond  what  might  be  raised  in  any  other  case  of 
exemption  or  priority  of  lien  over  other  creditors.  The 
priority  laws  have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  in  two 
cases ;  but  in  both  they  have  been  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional, so  far,  at  least,  as  they  affect  the  rights  of  creditors 
which  have  been  acquired  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
the  laws,  giving  the  priority  to  laborers.^ 

1  Leep  o.  St.  Loais,  I.  M.  &  S.  By.  Co. ,  58  Ark.  407;  Paul  o.  St.  Lonls, 
I.  M.  k  S.  By.  Co.y  6i  Ark.  88 ;  a.  c.  178  U.  S.  404.  In  affirming  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Sapreme  Ck>art  of  Arkansas,  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United 
States  held  the  statute  to  be  constltntlonali  as  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  the  railroad  company,  the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  such 
charter  having  been  reserved  by  the  State. 

*  Warren  v.  Solen,  112  Ind.  218 ;  Blpley  v,  Evans,  87  Mich.  217.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  laborer's  lien  for  wages  was  given  priority  over  tiie 
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But  in  Pennsylvania,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  de- 
clared unconstitutionaU  because  violative  of  the  indefeaai- 
ble  right  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property, 
which  provided  that  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner's  agent,  and  that 
no  contract  between  them  that  no  lien  shall  be  filed  oo  the 
property,  shall  prevent  the  claim  of  the  subcontractor  to  a 
mechanic's  lien  on  the  building,  unless  the  latter  agrees  in 
writing  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of 
the  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  contractor.^  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Ohio,  laws  have  been  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional,  which  give  to  sub-contractors,  laborers 
and  material  men,  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  owner  for 
wages  and  claims,  which  are  owing  to  them  by  the  con- 
tractor.' The  position  of  the  Ohio  court  is  not  witboat 
soundness  in  that  all  such  liens  are  imposed  upon  one 
man's  property,  in  order  to  secure  the  performanoe  of 
another  man's  contracts.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  owner  is 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  labor  and  materials  which 
have  been  expended  upon  his  property,  the  mechanics'  lien 
law  only  throws  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  the 
burden  of  seeing  that  the  contractor  pays  his  bills,  and 
makes  the  owner  of  the  property  a  trustee  for  the  subcon- 
tractors, laborers  and  material  men.  But  is  it  justifiable  for 
the  State  to  impose  such  a  burden  upon  him  ? 

§  101.  Prohibition  of  employment  of  aliens  —  Export- 
ation of  laborers  —  Importation  of  alien  laborers  nnder 
contract —  Chinese  labor  —  Employers  compelling  woilc- 
men  to  leave  unions.  — The  labor  unions  strenuously  oppose 

mortgage  of  the  coal  mines,  which  had  been  given  after  the  enactment 
of  the  law. 

1  Waters  o.  Wolf,  162  Pa.  St.  158;  McMaster  v.  West  Chester  Sfiite 
Normal  School,  162  Pa.  St.  260;  Lea  v.  Lewis,  7  Kolp,  I6i;  18  Fia.  Oo.  Cb. 
Bep.  667. 

>  Palmer  o.  Tingle,  55  Ohio  St.  428;  Yoang  o.  Lion  Hardware  Co.,  55 
Ohio  St.  423. 
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the  increase  in  competition  of  labor  by  the  importation  of 
labor  into  the  State.  And  they  endeavor  by  private  agree- 
ments with  employers  to  prevent  such  importations.  But  in 
a  few  cases  they  have  attempted  to  secure  such  protection 
by  legislation,  both  State  and  Federal.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  by  State  legislation  to  restrain  importations  of  laborers 
from  another  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly prohibits  such  legislation,  in  guaranteeing  that 
**  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  ^  The 
States,  however,  have  by  legislation  undertaken  to  protect 
native  labor  against  alien  labor.  But  in  each  case,  the 
legislation  has  been  declared  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  government  and  an  unconsti- 
tutional interference  with  the  rights  of  resident  aliens!' 

1  Art.  IV.,  Sect.  2,  Const.  U.  S. 

*  In  PennsylYftnia,  a  statute  Imposed  upon  the  employers  of  alien 
laborers  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  day  for  each  day  that  each  of  snch 
laborers  may  be  employed,  and  authorized  the  employers  to  deduct  the 
tax  so  imposed  from  the  dally  wage  of  the  laborer.  The  act  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  deprived  the  laborer  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  in  yiolation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fraser  v.  McConway  &  Torley  Co., 
S2  Fed.  267.  See  Juniata  Limestone  Co.  o.  Fagley,  187  Fa.  St  198.  A 
New  York  statute  made  it  a  crime  for  alien  laborers  to  be  employed  on 
public  works  by  a  contractor  who  is  constructing  them  under  contract 
with  a  municipal  corporation.  In  a  carefully  prepared  opinion.  Judge 
White  held  the  statute  to  be  void  and  unconstitutional  on  three  distinct 
grounds:  1.  Because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  New  York, 
Art.  Ij  §  Ij  which  declares  that  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of 
his  rights  or  priyfleges  except  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment 
of  his  peers*  and  Art.  I^  §  6,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  2.  That 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  forbids  any  State  making  a  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  deprive  any  person  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
and  8.  (so  far  as  the  alien  laborers  were  Italians),  because  it  violated  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  which 
guarantees  to  resident  Italians  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which 
are  secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  People  o.  Warren,  84 
N.  Y.  S.  942.  §  101 
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But  CoDgress  has  paseed  an  act  which  prohibitB  the  im- 
portation into  this  country  from  foreign  lands  of  aliens 
under  contract  to  perform  labor  in  this  country.  So  long 
as  protective  tariffs,  which  interfere  with  the  citizen's  fib- 
erty  of  contract  in  the  purchase  and  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  are  maintained  as  constitutional,^  it  is  but  natand 
and  just  that  the  courts  should  sustain  this  act  of  CoDgreas, 
which  is  properly  described  as  a  protective  tariff  against 
foreign  labor,  which  has  assumed  the  absolutely  prohibitive 
form.     Such  has  been  the  decision  of  the  courts.' 

It  was  held  in  California,  that  a  city  ordinance  was  nn- 
oonstitutional,  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  contrac- 
tor, engaged  in  work  for  the  city,  to  employ  Chinese 
laborers.^ 

A  curious  case  of  an  attempt  to  prohibit,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  heavy  license  fee  ($1,000)  on  the  agent,  the 
exportation  of  laborers  from. the  State,  comes  from  North 
Carolina.  The  statute  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional; 
not,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  any 
provision  of  the  United  States  constitution,  but  becaose 
the  amount  of  the  license  fee  made  it  a  prohibitive  or  de- 
structive police  regulation,  which  was  not  justified  by  the 
innocent  and  harmless  character  of  the  business.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of 
labor  unions,  often  unjust  and  tyrannous,  employers  hiTe 
frequently  stipulated  in  the  contract  of  hiring  that  the 
employee  shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  labor  union;  and 
that  if  he  is  a  member  at  the  time  of  hiring,  he  must  sever 
his  connection  therewith,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  hie 
employment.  It  would  seem  that  the  right  to  make  snch 
a  stipulation  was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  guaranteed 
liberty  of  contract;   and  that  a  State  statute,  which  made 

1  As  to  whicliy  see  anU^  §  98. 

s  United  States  o.  Craig,  28  Fed.  795;  In  re  Florio,  48  Fed.  ill. 

s  Ex  parte  Knbach,  86  Cal.  274. 

«  State  V.  Moore,  118  N.  C.  697. 
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it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  employ  union  men, 
or  to  compel  an  employee  to  withdraw  from  a  trade  union 
on  pain  of  dismissal,  would  be  clearly  unconstitutional. 
And  that  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court.^    But  an  Ohio  court  has  sustained  such  a  law.' 

§  102.  Begnlatlng  hours  of  labor.  —  The  leaders  of 
labor  organizations  have  endeavored  to  secure  better  terms 
of  employment  by  the  enactment  of  laws,  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor.  And  the  same  constitutional  questions 
arise  in  the  consideration  of  these  regulations  as  to  hours 
of  labor,  as  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  statutory 
regulation  of  wages,  and  other  terms  of  the  contiract  of 
hiriDg.  The  same  principles  of  constitutional  law  must 
determine  their  constitutionality.  In  almost  every  State 
there  are  regulations  of  this  kind,  varying  in  their  scope, 
both  as  to  persons  and  occupations,  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  no  State  has  any  law  been  passed  which  prohibits  em- 
ployees generally  from  working  any  one  day  be- 
yond the  statutory  number  of  hours.  Such  a  bill  was 
pro|)08ed  by  the  Legislature  of  Colorado;  but  it  was 
before  enactment  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  contract.^  In  every 
othier  case  of  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  private 
employment,  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  work  for  more 
than  the  statutory  time,  but  requires,  in  case  of  being  re- 
quired to  work  longer,  that  extra  compensation  be  paid; 
and  lu  some  cases,  that  the  wages  for  the  overtime  be  at  a 
higher  rate.  So  far  as  the  legislature  undertakes  to  say 
what  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work,  in  the  absence  of 
an  express  or  implied  contract,  there  is  no  more  interfer- 
ence with,  the  liberty  of  contract,  than  where  statutes  pro- 
vide what  rates  of  interest  shall  be  paid  on  notes  and  other 

1  State  ff.  Jakm,  129  Mo.  168. 

>  Dayis  o.  State,  80  Wkly.  Law  Bal.  842. 

s  In  re  Eight-Hoar  Law,  21  Colo.  29.  K  102 
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monetary  obligations,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agree- 
ment* Bat  where  the  statate  declares  what  hoars  of  labor 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  makes  it  obligatory  that 
extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  overtime,  whether  it 
be  the  same  or  an  increased  rate  of  wage ;  the  oonstitntional 
objection  to  the  legislation,  as  being  an  infringement  of  the 
individual  liberty  of  contract,  is  just  as  strong,  as  where 
the  right  to  work  for  more  than  the  prescribed  time  is  de- 
nied altogether.  Both  employer  and  employee  are  prohib- 
ited from  contracting  for  a  longer  day's  work  for  the 
current  rate  of  wages.^ 

In  those  States,  in  which  the  statutes  simply  prescribe 
what  shall  constitnte  a  day's  work,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  otherwise,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  right  of  the 
employee  to  demand  extra  wages  for  the  overtime  work, 
unless  there  has  been  an  express  or  implied  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  for  a  longer  day's  work.^  But  where  the 
established  custom  in  the  particular  trade  or  occupation  is  to 
work  for  a  longer  time  per  day  than  the  statutory  period* 
the  employee  is  presumed  to  know  of  such  usage  and  cas- 
tom,  and  he  cannot  demand  extra  compensation  for  the 
overtime,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  for  the 
same.'  Some  of  the  cases,  however,  hold  in  coDstmiog 
these  statutes  that  no  extra  compensation  can  be  demanded 
for  overtime  work,  unless  it  has  been  stipulated  for  in  the 
contract  of  hiring.^ 

1  This  is  the  conclnalon  of  the  coort  in  Low  v.  Bees  Printing  Co.,  41 
Neb.  127;  VHieeling  Bridge  &  Term.  By.  Co.  o.  QUmore,  8  Ohio  C.C. 
658.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  many  ether  cases,  of  labor  legislation, 
the  act  was  also  declared  to  be  constitntionaUy  objectionable,  beaiue  it 
was  class  legislation,  in  that  it  excluded  from  its  operation  those  who 
were  engaged  in  farm  or  domestic  labor. 

*  Bachelder  v.  Bickford,  68  Me.  686. 

*  Lnske  v.  HotchkisSi  87  Conn.  219;  Bartlett  v.  Street  By.  Co.,  82 
Mich.  668;  Schnnrr  o.  Savigny,  86  Mich.  144;  Helphenstine  o.  Hartigi^ 
Ind.  App.  172;  Qrisell  v.  Noel  Bros.  Flonr-Feed  Co.,  9  Ind.  App.  251. 

*  McCarthy  v.  Mayor  of  New  Yorki  96  N*  T.  1;  Lnske  v,  HotchUss, 
37  Conn.  219. 
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Begolations  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  chil- 
dren do  not  rest  on  the  same  principles  altogether ;  and  they 
are  found  in  every  State.  In  most  cases,  the  regulations 
refer  to  work  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  same  ob- 
ject is  held  in  view  in  these  regulations,  as  in  regulations 
of  hours  of  adult  male  labor,  viz. :  to  prevent  oppression 
by  requiring  excessive  hours  of  labor,  to  the  moral  and 
physical  injury  of  the  laborer.  But  in  regulations  of  this 
kind»  relating  to  adult  male  labor,  we  are  confronted  by 
the  constitutional  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  men, 
and  the  inalienable  liberty  of  contract.  It  does  seem  very 
absurd,  from  the  stand-point  of  individualism,  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American  public  polity,  and 
of  which  universal  male  suffrage  is  the  public  exponent, 
to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  a  man  from  contracting  for 
more  than  a  prescribed  day's  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  him  to  be  the  political  equal  of  the 
employer.  But  children  and  women  are  not  placed  in  this 
political  dilemma.  The  right  of  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  denied  to  both ;  and,  except  so  far  as  modern 
statutes  have  changed  the  common  law  in  regard  to  married 
women,  both  have  had  their  right  to  contract  more  or  less 
restricted.  'The  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of 
contract  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  cover  their  cases, 
and  prevent  such  legislation  for  their  protection.  So  far 
as  such  regulations  control  and  limit  the  powers  of  minors 
to  contract  for  labor,  there  has  never  been,  and  never  can 
be  any  question  as  to  their  constitutionality.^  Minors  are 
the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  even  the  control  of  them  by 
parents  is  subject  to  the  unlimited  supervisory  control  of 
the  State. 3 

The  position  of  women  is  different.  While  women, 
married  and  single,  have  always  been  under  restrictions  as 
to  the  kinds  of  employment  in  which  they  might  engage, 

1  Bee  People  v.  Ewer,  141 N.  Y.  1S9. 
s  Bee  po8t^  §§  195, 196. 
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and  are  still  generally  denied  any  Toioe  in  the  govemmeat 
of  the  coantry,  single  women  have  always  had  an  anre- 
stricted  liberty  of  oontraot,  and  the  oontractoal  power  of 
married  women  was  taken  away  from  them  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy,  in  order  to  anify  the  material  interesti 
as  well  as  the  personal  relations  of  hosband  and  wife. 
With  the  gradual  breaking-down  of  these  restrictioDs 
upon  the  right  of  married  women  to  contract,  there  seems 
to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  contract  applies  to  women,  mar- 
ried or  single,  as  well  as  to  men.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
to  be  surprised  to  find  the  courts  at  yariance,  in  deciding 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  regulating  the  hoars  of 
labor  for  women.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Bfassachosetts 
has  held  such  laws  to  be  constitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
women  are  still  more  or  less  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
State,  and  need  the  same  protection  of  the  State  against 
the  oppression  of  the  employer,  as  do  minors.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  holds  such  rega- 
lations  to  be  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
woman^s  liberty  of  contract.' 

While  it  would  seem  to  be  the  settled  judicial  opinion 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  legislature  to  regnlste  the 
hours  of  labor  by  taking  away  all  liberty  of  contract  in  the 
matter,  where  the  object  is  merely  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployee against  the  exaction  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
work  for  the  wages  paid ;  the  courts  are  disposed  to  hold 
otherwise,  where  the  statutory  regulation  is  intended  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  the  health  of  the 

1  Commonwealth  o.  HamUton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  883. 

*  Bitchle  0.  People,  156  UL  101,  the  conrt.  applying  to  legalationi  of 
the  hours  of  women's  work,  the  following  general  principle:  <*  Labor  is 
property,  and  the  laborer  has  the  same  right  to  seU  hia  labor  and  to 
contract  with  reference  thereto  as  has  any  other  property  owner.  In  thli 
country  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  prevent  persons  who  are  wf  jvrii 
from  making  their  contracts,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  between  the  workman  and  the  employer.** 
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iDdividoal  employee,  from  the  dangers  threatened  by  the 
excessive  and  exhaustive  labor  of  the  workman.  Thus,  in 
New  York  it  has  been  held  to  be  lawful,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  if  not  in  that  of  the  workman,  for  the 
legislature  to  prohibit  railroads  from  permitting  or  re- 
quiring t^inmen,  who  have  worked  twenty-four  hours, 
to  go  on  duty  f^ain  until  they  have  had  eight  hours  rest. 
The  same  act  also  provided  that  ten  hours  work  out  of 
twelve  oonsecutive  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work,  and  that 
extra  eompensatiou  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  done  in 
excess  of  that  prescribed  time.  The  act  was  held  to  be 
constitutional;  and  the  sections  prescribing  what  shall 
be  a  day's  work,  it  was  held,  did  not  prohibit  any  addi- 
tional work  during  the  twenty-four  hours.^  So,  also,  the 
Utah  statute,  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor  iu  all  under- 
ground mines  and  smelting  works,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  when  life  and  property  were  in  imminent  danger, 
to  eight  hours  per  day,  was  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the 
Utah  courts,  as  well  as  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  the  latter  taking  the  position  that  the  State  had  a 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  unwholesome  em- 
ployments.' 

Bat  if  the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  workman  is  a  consti- 
tutional justification  for  such  an  interference  with  individual 
liberty  of  contract,  in  the  case  of  particularly  unwholesome 
employments ;  the  same  reason  could  be  appealed  to,  only 
in  a  less  degree,  to  justify  the  regulations  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  all  employments.  For  there  is  no  other  cause, 
equally  common  and  general,  of  impaired  health,  broken- 
down  constitutions  and  shortened  lives,  than  excessive,  and 
hence  exhausting  labor ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  occupa- 
tion is  wholesome  or  unwholesome.     The  same  collision 

1  People  9.  Phyfe,  186  N.  Y.  554. 

s  Holden  «.  Hardy,  li  Utah,  71  (46  F.  756) ;  s,  e.  169  U.  S.  866.     Tbe 

Supreme  Court  did  not  undertake  to  pass  upon  the  consUtutiOQality  of 

general  regulations  ot  the  hours  of  labor,  where  the  employment  was 

not  unwholesome. 
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between  fact  and  theory,  as  to  the  legal  equality  of  all 
men,  again  blocks  the  way  to  a  rational  regulation  of  the 
unequal  relations  of  employer  and  employee. 

Another  common  form  of  statutory  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  is  the  provision  that  workmen  on  public 
works  shall  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours  per  day.  Where  the  regulation  is 
applied  to  the  employees  of  the  city,  county  or  State  gov- 
ernment, who  are  employed  and  paid  directly  by  these 
iespective  goTemments,  the  constitutionality  of  the  r^ula- 
tion  can  not  be  questioned;  for  the  reason  that  these 
respective  governments,  in  enforcing  such  a  regulation, 
are  only  exercising  the  general  right  of  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract to  insist  on  a  oertain  provision  in  the  contract  of  hir- 
ing. And  it  would  seem  also  to  be  rational  to  uphold  the 
regulation  as  a  constitutional  exercise,  of  authority,  when 
it  is  applied  to  those  laborers  who  are  engaged  on  public 
works  in  the  employ  of  contractors  to  whom  the  work  has 
been  let  on  contract,  if  the  contract  has  been  let  after  the 
enactment  of  the  regulation.  The  requirement  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  is  properly  considered  as  entering  into  and 
becoming  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the  government 
and  the  contractor.  And  this  has  been  the  conclusion  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  one  case.^  In  California 
and  Ohio,  a  similar  statute  was  held  to  be  unconstitn- 
tional,  as  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  contract.'  The 
United  States  courts  have  held  a  similar  Federal  regula- 
tion to  be  directory  only,  and  not  compulsory.' 

1  People  V.  Warren,  77  Han,  120.  The  force  of  this  dedsiott  has. 
howeveri  been  somewhat  dUniniehed,  on  appeal  to  the  Conrt  of  Appeals, 
by  the  decision  of  the  latter  conrt,  holding  that  the  regnlation  in  qnes- 
tion  did  not  apply  to  the  snperlntendent  of  the  contractor  company. 
People  «.  Beck,  144  N.  T.  226, 

s  Ex  parte  Kobach,  86  CaL  274:  Stote  o.  Morton,  6  Ohio  N.  P.  183. 

s  United  States  v.  Martin,  94  U.  S.  400.  In  United  States  «.  OUiBger, 
S6  Fed.  959,  the  constitationallty  of  the  regnlation  was  not  settled,  the 
conrt  holding  that  the  regnlation  did  not  apply  to  the  defendant. 
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§  103.  Regulations  of  factories,  mines  and  workshops — 
Sweatshops.^  —  The  safety  and  health  of  a  large  body 
of  workmen,  gathered  together  in  one  place,  a  mine, 
factory  or  workshop,  are  peculiarly  endangered,  if  proper 
precautions  are  not  taken  by  the  employer  against  the 
sources  of  danger.  And,  everywhere,  we  find  statutes, 
both  varied  and  numerous,  which  require  employers  and 
the  owners  of  buildings  which  are  used  as  workshops,  and 
the  owners  of  mines,  to  do  certain  things,  which  are  de- 
clared by  statute  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
workman.  Inspectors  are  generally  appointed  to  see  that 
the  statutory  regulations  are  observed.  These  regulations 
in  the  main  are  all  reasonable  safeguards,  and  their  consti- 
tutionality has  been  rarely  questioned.^  An  enumeration 
and  explanation  of  them  is  for  that  reason  not  necessary  in 
this  place.  Some  of  these  regulations  are,  however,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  old  common  law  theory  of  the  non- 
liability of  the  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
employee,  either  through  accident  or  the  carelessness  or 
negligence  of  the  fellow-servant.  And,  so  far  as  a  regula- 
tion does  have  the  effect  of  changing  these  rules  of  law,  an 
opportunity  for  questioning  its  constitutionality  might 
arise.  Thus,  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  provides  that 
**  knowledge  by  an  employee  injured  of  the  defective  or 
unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  or 
appliances  shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused 
thereby . " '  A  Pennsylvania  statute  required  owners  of  coal 
mines  to  employ  a  foreman,  who  shall  be  certified  by  a 
State  official  to  be  competent,  whose  duty  shall  be,  on  every 

1  See  poBtt  §  147,  for  a  further  discnssion  of  sanitary  and  other  regula- 
tions of  premises  which  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  trade  and  work. 

>  In  New  Tork»  it  was  held  that  a  law,  prohibiting  the  mannf  actare  of 
cigars  in  a  tenement  house,  was  an  nnconstitational  interference  with 
personal  liber^.  In  the  matter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  T.  98.  See  post,  §  147, 
for  a  full  presentation  of  this  case. 

*  This  provision  was  held  to  be  self-executing,  and  needed  no  statute 
to  put  into  operation.    Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co.  v,  Ihlenberg,  75  Fed.  878. 
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alternate  day,  to  ezftmine  every  working  place  in  the  mine 
and  direct  it  to  be  properly  secared,  and  to  permit  no  one 
to  work  in  an  onaafe  place  except  to  pat  it  into  a  safe  con- 
dition. The  act  was  held  to  be  unoonstitotional  in  that  it 
made  the  employer  liable  for  in joriea  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  a  fellow-aenrant*^ 

§  104.  Period  of  hiring  —  Breaob  or  tfrrmHtation  of 
labor  contract — Compnlaory  performance  of  labor  coa- 
tract — Beqvlrement  of  notleeof  diacliarge  —  EmpUqws 
required  to  give  statement  of  reasons  for  discharge.  —In 
the  vast  majority  of  employments,  the  labor  contract  does 
not  contain  any  stipolaUon  of  a  definite  term  of  serrice. 
The  contract  is  an  indeterminate  one  as  to  the  period  of 
service,  each  party  reserving  the  right  to  terminate  the 
same  at  will  and  at  any  time.  There  may,  however,  be  an 
express  agreement  as  to  length  of  employment  in  the  ordi- 
nary labor  contract,  as  in  any  other  contract  for  the  aemcee 
of  one  of  the  parties  thereto.  It  is  probably  true  that  a 
contract,  by  which  one  agrees  to  render  certain  services  to 
another  daring  his  entire  life,  mi^t  be  declared  void  as 
being  tantamount  to  slavery  or  servitude,  which  is  declared 
to  be  unlawful  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.^  But  there  can  be  no  coosti- 
tutional  objection  to  a  labor  contract,  which  obligates  the 
laborer  to  render  certain  services  during  a  period  of  one, 
two,  three,  five,  ten  years,  or  any  other  definite  period  of 
time.  And  the  California  statute,  which  prohibits  the  en- 
forcement of  a  labor  contract,  other  than  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship,  beyond  the  term  of  two  years  from  tbe 
commencement  of  service  under  it,  may  very  reasonably 

1  Darkin  v.  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  171  Pa.  St.  198.  Bat  see  Foople  «. 
Smith,  108  Bilch.  527,  where  It  vns  held  that  the  State  may.  In  the  exeidie 
of  the  police  power,  make  all  regolationafor  thepioteettonof  those  wlo 
are  engaged  in  dangerona  employments. 

>  Phlla.  BaU  Clnb  «.  Hallman,  8  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  51. 
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be  held  to  be  DnoonstitQtional,  in  that  it  reetriets  the  oon- 
Btitotional  right  of  the  employee  to  make  his  own  contracts.^ 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  can  be  no  compulsory 
service,  where  there  has  been  no  contract  of  service  what- 
ever.' And  since  the  ordinary  labor  contract  provides  for 
an  indeterminate  service,  either  party  may  terminate  the 
contractual  relation  at  his  will,  unless  there  are  statutory 
regulations  of  that  right,  which  constitutionally  restrain 
him.  But  in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulations,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  implication  of  law  of  a  determinate  term  of 
service  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  contract  provides  for 
the  payment  of  wages  at  stated  periods.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  discrimination  against  employers, 
in  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  exercise  their  equity  powers 
in  compelling  an  employee  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  and  to  do  his  duty  under  the  labor  contract. 
The  term  of  service,  being  indeterminate,  it  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  either  party,  and 
the  employee  cannot  be  compelled  by  injunction  to 
remain  in  service,  after  he  has  decided  to  leave,  and 
he  exercises  his  right  to  terminate  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  servant,  in  accordance  with  existing  provis- 
ions of  law  or  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract,  which 
may  prescribe  the  method  of  terminating  the  relation.^* 
But  the  obligation  to  render  services  for  a  stated  period 
of  time  need  not  be  an  express  one.  It  may  be  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  employment.     Thus,  it  has  been  a 

1  Gal.  Civ.  Code,  1980.  A  similar  provision  is  to  be  found  In  the  Mon- 
tana Code.    Mon.  Civ.  Code,  2676. 

s  In  re  Chnng  Fat,  96  Fed.  902.  In  this  case,  an  alien  seaman  was 
impiessed. 

*  Arthnr  «.  Oakes,  68  Fed.  810;  11  C.  C.  A.  209;  Beynolds  «.  Everett, 
144  N.  T.  189.  In  Sonthem  California  By.  o.  Rutherford,  62  Fed.  796» 
Judge  Boss  granted  an  injunction  to  compel  the  employees  of  a  railroad 
to  perform  their  duties  as  long  as  they  haye  not  formaUy  quitted  their 
employment.  This  would  seem  to  involye  the  principle,  that  an  em- 
ployee cannot  compel  an  employer  to  discharge  him  and  that,  untU  he 
quits  the  employment,  he  can  be  compelled  to  perform  his  duties. 
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very  general  rule,  probably  throughout  the  ciyilised 
world  y  that  a  sailor,  who  has  signed  a  shipping  contnct, 
may  be  compelled  to  specifically  perform  his  coo- 
tract  of  service.  And  that  his  arrest,  imprisoament, 
and  return  on  board  of  ship  may  be  resorted  to, 
in    order    to    compel    him   to    perform    his    contract^ 

1  In  Bobertaon  o.  Baldwin,  166  U.  8. 876,  It  was  held  that  the  BevM 
Statntes,  §§  4696,  i6M,  which  authorized  the  apprehension,  impilsoz^ 
ment  and  retom  on  board  ship  of  a  deserting  seaman  In  the  meichant 
marine,  do  not  contravene  the  prohibition  of  Involantary  senitade,  is 
set  forth  In  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Consttta- 
tlon.  The  conrt  relied  npon  the  fact  that  the  compulsory  perfonntace 
of  the  services  of  a  seaman,  who  had  shipped  onder  sailli^  coatnct, 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  law  which  had  antedated  the  constito- 
tlonal  provisions,  and  for  that  reason  wonld  not  come  witldi  tine 
provisions  of  the  constitutional  prohibition.  The  better  ground  would 
seem  to  be  that  a  seaman,  when  he  signs  shipping  articles,  undertakes  to 
render  certain  services  for  a  determinate  period;  and,  being  (or  a  deter- 
minate period,  this  labor  contract  can  be  specifically  enforced  lil^e  any 
other  contract.  It  Is  not  true  that  courts  of  equity  have  In  the  psst 
refused  to  enforce  specifically  contracts  for  personal  services,  wbere  tbe 
character  of  the  services  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  any  unasml 
skill.  The  rule  of  equity  has  been  that  a  mandatory  Injunction  will  issae 
for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  personal  services^  where 
the  services  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  court  could  secure  their 
specific  performance.  But  where  peculiar  skill  Is  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  services^  the  courts  of  equity  have  refused  to  issue  u 
injunction,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  by  any  process  of  the  court 
compel  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  skill.  Kemble  v.  Kean,  6  Sim.  SSS; 
Elmberley  o.  Jennings,  6  Sim.  840;  Bianhattan  BCfg.  Go.  v.  N.  J.  Stock 
Tards,  etc.,  Co.,  22  N.  J.  £q.  161 ;  Gallagher  v.  Fayette  Go.  B.  B.  Co.,  S8 
Pa.  St.  102;  Hahn  v.  Concordia  Society,  42  Md.  460;  Smith  o.  McElwiiS; 
67  Ga.  247;  Bank  of  California  o.  Fresno,  etc.,  Co.,  6S  Cal.  201.  Bat  the 
court  of  equity  has  In  such  cases  the  power  to  prevent  the  recaldtnnt 
employee  from  engaging  with  another  in  a  similar  employment  daring  the 
stipulated  term  of  service.  Jennings  o.  Brighton,  etc,  Bd.,  4  De  0.  J.  & 
S.  786;  Wolverhampton,  etc.  By.  o.  London,  etc.,  Qy.,  L.  B.  16  Bq.4Si 
Montague  «.  Flockton,  L.  B.  16  Bq.  189;  Donnell  o.  Bennett,  L.  B.  i2  Ch. 
D.  886;  West.  U.  Tel.  Co.  o.  Union  Pac.  By.  Co.,  1  McCrary,  668;  Wert. 
U.  Tel.  Co.  V.  St.  Joe,  etc..  By.  Co.,  1  McCrary,  666;  Hamblin  v.  Dinoe- 
ford,  2  Bdw.  Ch.  629;  Metropolitan  Bxhibitlon  Co.  o.  Ewlng,  42  FMl  198; 
24  Abb.  N.  C.  419;  Daly  v.  Smith,  49  How.  P.  160;  AUeghany  Base  BiH 
Club  V,  Bennett,  14  Fed.  267;  McCaull  v.  Braham*  16  Fed.  87;  Heily  «• 
Allen,  88  La.  Ann.  867. 
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And  the  statutes  in  the  different  States  in  the  South,  which 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  farm  laborer  to  fail  to  perform 
his  duties,  and  desert  during  harvest  time,  may  be  sustained 
on  the  ground,  that  the  farm  laborer,  when  he  enters  into 
service  to  harvest  a  crop,  impliedly  enters  into  service 
for  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  harvesting;  and  his 
desertion  without  cause  of  his  employment  before  the 
conclusion  of  his  term  of  service  may  be  prevented  by  any 
legal  remedy  which  the  legislature  may  deem  fit  and  appro- 
priate. In  Arkansas,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the 
statute  is  general  in  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  laborers, 
although  it  is  aimed  at  farm  laborers  in  particular.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  statute  provides  that  a  laborer,  who 
willfully  and  without  just  cause  fails  to  give  the  labor 
reasonably  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
or  in  other  respects  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  his  contract,  shall  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  statute  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  and  not 
repugnant  to  the  constitutional  prohibitions  of  involuntary 
servitude,  or  imprisonment  for  debt.^  A  recent  English 
statute  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  workman  in  certain 
occupations  to  violate  his  labor  contract  by  refusal  to  work, 
and  provides  a  summary  remedy  for  enforcing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract.^ 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  regulation,  either  party  to 
an  indefinite  contract  of  service  may  terminate  such  con- 
tract, and  therewith  the  existing  relation  of  master  and 
servant  without  any  previous  notice  to  the  other  party,  un- 
less the  contract  contains  an  express  stipulation  that  such 

1  State  V,  VirUliams,  83  S.  C.  128.  The  Arkansas  statate  reads:  ^*U 
any  laborer  shall,  without  good  cause,  abandon  his  employer  before  the 
expiration  of  his  contract,  he  shall  l>e  liable  to  such  employer  for  the  full 
amount  of  any  account  he  may  owe  him,  and  shall  forfeit  to  his  employer 
aU  wages  or  share  of  crop  due  him,  or  which  might  become  due  him 
from  his  employer.'*  The  Tennessee  statute  is  similar  in  phraseology 
and  terms. 

*  Beg.  V  Bunn,  12  Cox  C.  C.  816. 
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nodoe  shall  be  giTen ;  or,  perhaps,  unless  the  giving  of 
soeh  a  notice  is  an  established  usage  in  that  particolar  oo- 
eupation.    In  order  to  protect  themselves  .against  sudden 
and    unexpected    strikes,   the    employers    are    generally 
requiring    such     an    agreement     of    their    emplojees. 
And  there  can    be   no    doubt  that    such    an  agreement 
can    be  enforced,  and    the  stipulated    penalty  ezaiAed.^ 
Statutes  have  been  passed  in  some  of  the  States  regu- 
lating this  matter  of  giving  notice  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
most  of  the  States,  where  such  r^ulations  obtain,  it  is 
provided  that  wherever  an  employee  is  required  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract  to  give  a  certain  notice  to  his  em- 
ployer of  his  intention  to  terminate  his  contract  of  senrioe, 
the  employer  is  required  to  give  a  similar  notice  of  his 
intention  to  discharge  the  employee.    There  would  seem 
to  be  no  serious  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws. 
In  Louisiana,  steamboat  employees  are  required  by  stat- 
ute to  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave ;  while  in  TexAfl 
a  statute  requires  railroads  to  give  their  employees  thirty 
days'  notice  of  their  intention  to  reduce  wages.    There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  statutes  requiring  notice  are  ooDstitn- 
tionaly  if  they  are  made  mutually  binding  upon  the  em- 
ployer and  employee ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Texas  statute  would  be  sustained.^    On  the  other  band,  in 
Connecticut  it  is  made  a  penal  ofienae  to  withhold  any 
part  of  the  wages  of  a  workman  who  leaves  his  position 
without  giving  the  contract  notice.     YHiile  in  Arkansas  a 
law  has  been  sustained,  which  requires  railroad    corpora- 
tions to  pay  discharged  employees  their  wages  in  full  on 
the  day  of  discharge,  subject  to  the  penalty  of  double 

1  Harmon  o.  Salmon  Falls  Co.,  86  Me.  447;  Preston  o.  Am.  Lines 
Co.,  119  BCass.  400;  V^alls  v.  Coleman,  S4  N.  T.  8Ute  Sep.  3S8;  U  N.  T. 
8.  907. 

^  See  Texas  cases,  cited  in  preceding  sectlonsj  In  which  laws  regnlat- 
iDg  particular  employments  have  been  declared  to  be  nnconstitatloBil  tf 
class  legislation. 
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wages  for  each  day  thereafter  on  which  they  fail  to  make 
full  payment  of  the  wages  due.^ 

In  some  of  the  States — Massachusetts  and  Georgia  — 
statutes  have  been  enacted,  which  require  certain  em- 
ployers, railroad,  express  and  telegraph  companies,  to 
furnish  a  discharged  employee,  when  he  demands  it,  a 
written  statement  of  the  cause  of  his  discbarge.  Where 
the  labor  contract  provides  for  a  specific  term  of  hiring, 
this  regulation  might  be  held  to  furnish  the  laborer  only 
with  a  reasonable  assistance  in  proving  that  his  discharge, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  hiring,  was  without 
good  cause,  and  was  consequently  a  breach  of  the  contract. 
But  where  the  hiring  was  under  an  indefinite  contract,  the 
employer  has  the  right  to  dismiss  an  employee  at  any  time, 
with  or  without  good  reason  therefor;  and  the  regulation 
would  seem  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  the 
trade  union,  of  which  the  discharged  employee  is  a  mem- 
ber, with  the  means  of  intimidating  the  employer  by 
threatening  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  employee.  The 
statute,  in  such  cases,  would  be  reasonable,  only  upon  the 
principle,  that  an  employer,  under  an  indefinite  labor  con- 
tract, had  not  the  right  to  arbitrarily  discharge  an  em- 
ployee. In  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Georgia  statute  it  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  that  unregulated  silence  is  as  much  of  a  constitutional 
right  as  liberty  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
And  a  law,  which  compels  one,  against  his  will,  to  speak 
or  write  to  another,  is  as  much  of  an  infringement  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  as  a  law  which  restrained  one's  liberty 
of  speaking  or  writing,  when  he  chose  to  do  so,  unless  the 
disclosure  was  required  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  And 
the  public  interest  is  not  promoted  by  a  compulsory  dis- 
closure of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge  of  an  employee. 

J  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  By.  Co.  o.  Paul,  64  Aik.  88;  Kansas  City,  Ft.  8. 
&  M.  By.  Co.  V,  Boland,  64  Ark.  83;  Kansas  City,  Ft.  S.  &  M.  By.  Co.  v. 
Whlddlck,  64  Ark.  88. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  statute  was  held  to  be  nnoonfltita- 
tional.^ 

§  105.  Basrulatlons  of  the  business  of  Insnraiioe.'-The 
business  of  insurance,  both  fire  and  life,  is  the  ocoasion  of 
a  most  extensive  and  f i^r-reaching  regulation  by  statute ; 
and  the  general  reason  for  the  extensive  regulation  of  this 
business  is  the  necessity  therefor  to  prevent  fraud,  mis- 
representation and  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surance company,  and  to  protect  the  insured  against  his 
own  negligence  in  not  reading  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
his  insurance.  The  regulations,  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  affairs  and  bnai- 
ness  of  the  insurance  companies,  in  order  to  insure  the 
honesty  and  solvency  of  the  companies  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  and  to  prevent  companies  from  doing 
business  which  cannot  show  a  clear  bill  of  financial  health; 
the  requirement  of  a  deposit  of  funds  with  the  State  of- 
ficer as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  death  and  fire  ioes, 
as  well  as  other  claims  which  might  arise  on  the  policies 
against  the  companies;  — all  regulations  of  these  kinds  are 
reasonable  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  the 
insurance  business,  similar  to  the  general  regulations  of  the 
banking  business.  In  both  businesses,  on  account  of  their 
nature,  the  individual  is  obliged  to  repose  unquestioning 
confidence  in  the  company,  and  has  no  convenient  means  of 
satisfying  himself  as  to  its  financial  soundness.  Such 
regulations  are  undoubtedly  constitutional. 

But,  recently,  the  regulations  of  the  business  of  insur- 
ance have  been  greatly  extended;  and  State  laws  now 
undertake  to  prescribe  what  kind  of  a  contract  of  in- 
surance the  insured  can  agree  to  make.  In  some  of 
the  States;  notably,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Ds* 
kota,  and  Pennsylvania,  oflicial  forms  of  policies  are 
provided  by  statutes,  which  are  required  to  be  employed 

1  WaUace  o.  Oa.  C.  St  N.  By.  Co.,  94  Ga.  788. 
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in  making  all  coDtracts  of  fire  insurance.  In  Wisconsin ,  a 
Btatate  authorizes  the  insurance  commissioner  to  adopt  a 
printed  form  of  policy  for  fire  insurance,  limiting  his  power 
by  the  requirement  that  the  policy  he  prescribes  shall  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  form  which  had  been  adopted  in 
another  State.  This  statute  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tionaly  because  it  was  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
the  insurance  commissioner.^  In  some  of  the  States  it 
is  also  provided  that  the  amount  written  in  the  policy  shall 
be  the  amount  recoverable  in  case  of  loss,  and  that  the 
stipulation  of  the  policy,  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  loss  shall  be  the  measure  of 
damages,  shall  be  void  and  of  none  efl^ect.  The  statute 
has  been  sustained  as  a  reasonable  regulation  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy.^  In  Missouri,  the  statute  prohibits  an 
insurance  company,  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  face 
value  of  a  fire  insurance  policy,  from  denying  that  the 
property  insured  was  worth,  at  the  time  that  the  policy  was 
issued,  the  full  amount  for  which  it  was  insured.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  sustained  the  constitutionality 
of  this  statutory  interference  with  the  right  of  private 
contract  in  its  application  to  all  new  policies,  and  to  old 
policies,  which  have  been  renewed  subsequently  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law.^ 

Similar  regulations  by  statute  of  the  contracts  of  life 
insurance  obtain  in  many  of  the  States.  Thus,  it  is  com- 
mon for  warranties  in  life  insurance  contracts  to  be  declared 

1  Dowling  V.  Lancaahire  Ids.  Co.,  93  Wis.  68. 

>  RUey  0.  Fraaklln  Ins.  Co.,  iS  Wis.  449;  Am.  Queen  Ins.  Co.  v,  Leslie, 
47  Ohio  St.  1072;  Am.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  State,  74  Miss.  24;  Phoenix  Ins. 
Co.  9.  Levy,  18  Tex.  Civ.  App.  45  (88  S.  W.  992) ;  Merchants*  Ins.  Co.  9. 
Levy,  12  Tex.  Civ.  App.  46  (88  S.  W.  999) ;  Dngger  v.  Mechanics  ft  T. 
Ins.  Co.,  95  Tenn.  245. 

*  Daggs  o.  Orient  Ins.  Co.  ot  Hartford,  Conn.,  186  Mo.  8S2»  a,  c,  172 
U.  &•  557.  In  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  court,  the  national 
Supreme  Court  also  declared  that  the  statute  in  question  was  not  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  that  it  was  special  legislation. 
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by  statute  to  have  only  the  e£Fect  of  representatioos ;  and 
it  was  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  parties  could,  in  the 
face  of  the  statute,  walye  its  operation  by  an  express 
agreement  that  his  representations  shall  have  the  effect  of 
warranties.^  In  New  Jersey,  a  statute  provides  that  all 
contracts  of  insurance,  written  in  that  State,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  State.'  In  Massachusetts,  a 
copy  of  the  signed  application  must  be  attached  to  the 
policy,  in  order  that  the  original  may  be  put  in  evidence 
in  any  suit  on  the  policy.'  The  most  common  statutory 
provision,  relative  to  life  insurance,  is  that  which  limits 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  policy  may  be  forfeited,  and  the 
extent  of  such  forfeiture. 

It  was  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
parties  cannot  by  express  contract  waive  the  operation  of 
the  statute,  which  is  mandatory ;  and  that  its  provisions 
constitute  a  part  of  every  contract  of  insurance  which  is 
written  in  the  State,  whether  the  insured  wants  it  incor- 
porated or  not.^ 

In  order  to  insure  the  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all 
policy-holders,  a  Pennsylvania  statute  prohibits  any  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  any  individual  in  the  gradation  of 
rates  of  premium  of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  expecta- 
tions of  life,  and  makes  any  such  arbitrary  discrimination 
a  misdemeanor.  The  statute  has  been  declared  to  be  con- 
stitutional. Nor  can  it  be  fairly  characterized  as  unreason- 
able,  or  as  a  wrongful  interference  with  the  liberty  of 

1  White  o.  Conn.  Mat.  L.  Ins.  Co.,  4  DiU.  177.  Bat  see,  contra,  In- 
sarance  Co.  v.  Carrie,  18  Bosh,  818. 

s  Mat.  Ben.  L.  Ine.  Co.  v.  Bobison,  64  Fed.  680. 

<  Considtaie  v.. Metropolitan  L.  Ins.  Co.,  166  Mass.  ies. 

«  Equitable  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Clements,  140  U.  S.  226.  In  this  esse,  in 
the  Circnit  Court  (82  Fed.  278),  doabt  was  expressed  by  the  presicUAg 
judge  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  dedsion,  because  each  a  statute, 
when  obligatory,  might  constitute  an  uneonstltational  Inteifsrencewltli 
the  individual  liberty  of  ocmtract.  But  no  such  doubt  is  expressed  bf 
the  Supreme  Court. 
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private  contract,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  insurer 
is  a  corporation,  enjoying  extraordinary  privileges  as  a 
^ft  from  the  State. ^ 

But  there  are  limitations  to  the  power  of  the  State 
to  regulate  insurance  contracts,  and  the  business  of  in- 
surance. One  limitation  is  that  of  the  equitable  prohibi- 
tion of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  A  Texas  statute  pro- 
vided that  whenever  an  insurance  company  of  life  or 
health  failed  to  pay  a  loss,  which  has  occurred  on  the 
policy,  within  the  time  after  notice  stipulated  in  the  policy; 
the  company  shall  pay  to  the  holder,  in  addition  to  the  loss, 
twelve  per  centum  of  such  loss,  together  with  all  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fees  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution and  collection  of  the  claim.  The  statute  was  held 
by  the  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  requirement  of  the  twelve  per  cent,  penalty  was  doubt- 
less the  chief  occasion  for  the  adverse  decision  of  the  court*' 

The  most  surprising  regulation  of  the  business  of  insur- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  statute,  which  makes 
it  a  crime  for  an  insurance  agent  to  allow,  as  an  inducement 
to  contract  for  insurance,  to  the  insured  a  rebate  on  the 
first  premium  of  a  policy  of  life  insurance.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania statute,  which  is  referred  to  above,  the  prohibition 
of  discrimination  against  or  in  favor  of  individuals  is 
directed  against  the  insurance  company  and  controls  the 
terms  of  contract  of  insurance.  In  the  present  case,  the 
statute  prohibits  the  agent  to  pay,  practically  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  a  part  of  the  first  premium,  which  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  the  insured,  in  the  form  of  a  rebate. 
This  statute  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  as  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  extensive  regulation  of  life  insurance  for  the 
protection  of  policy  holders.^ 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Morning  Star,  144  Fa.  8t.  108. 
>  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Smith  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)»  ^1  S.  W.  680. 
*  People  V.  Formosa,  181  N.  T.  478.    The  court  say:  ''The  natnre  of 
insurance  contracts  Is  snch  that  each  person  effecting  insurance  cannot 
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It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  jadicial  indorsement 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  statutory  regulations  of 
the  business  of  insurance  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  insurance  companies  are  in  most  of  the  States 
foreign  corporations,  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to  any 
regulations  of  their  business,  which  the  legislature  of  a 
State  may  in  its  discretion  see  fit  to  impose,  as  an 
absolute  condition  precedent  to  their  doing  business  at  all. 
Foreign  corporations  are  not  citizens,  in  the  constita- 
tional  sense,  who  are  guaranteed  by  the  national  con- 
stitution equal  privileges  and  immunities  in  all  of  the 
States.^ 

thoroQghly  protect  himself.    He  Is  not  competent  tx>  Inyestigate  tiie 
condition  and  solvency  of  the  company  In  which  he  Insures^  and  his 
contracts  may  rnn  through  many  years,  and  mature  only,  as  a  rule,  at 
hla  death.    Under  such  circumstances,  It  Is  competent  for  the  legiala- 
ture.  In  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  to  promote  the  general  wellare, 
to  regulate  insurance  companies  and  the  management  of  their  aflilTS, 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  that  protection  to  policy  holders  which  tbey 
could  not  secure  for  themselves*    *    *    *    The  business  of  life  Infoi- 
ance  In  this  State  Is  mainly  carried  on  by  insurance  companies  <»gaD- 
ized  by  law  and  minute  provisions  are  made  regulating  their  Inoorporatioa 
and  their  business;  and  a  department  of  the  State  government  has  been 
constituted  to  supervise  them.  The  corporations  organised  under  the  laws 
of  this  State  for  Ufe  Insurance  are  absolutely  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  legislature.    It  may  specify  how  and  on  what  terms  they  may 
do  business  and  enact  laws  regulating  their  conduct  and  the  conduct  of 
their  agents  for  their  protection  and  the  protection  of  their  policy  holders, 
and  enforce  obedience  to  such  laws  by  such  penalties,  forfeitures  and 
punishments  as  It  may,  within  constitutional  limits,  prescribe.    As  aU 
these  corporations  must  act  through  agents,  It  has  the  same  power  and 
authority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  agents  as  it  has  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  corporations  themselves.    *    •    •    We  have  not 
here  the  question  as  to  what  a  private  individual  may  do  In  tlie  coo- 
duct  of  his  private  business,  but  the  question  here  is  as  to  the  power 
of  the  legislature  over  corporations  and  their  agents."    •    *    * 

*<  We  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  the  purpose  or  the  wisdom  of  this 
act .  It  Is  sufficient  that  we  perceive  the  legislative  will  in  the  acty  and 
we  need  not  speculate  as  to  the  policy  which  prompted  it.** 

1  See  SUte  v.  Stonci  US  Mo.  SS8. 
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§  106.  Usury  and  interest  laws.  —  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  in  England  and  in  this  country  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  interest. 

The  regulation  of  interest  may  be  of  two  kinds.  So 
far  as  the  legislature  undertakes  to  determine  what  rate 
of  interest  can  be  recovered  on  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  money,  in  the  absence  of  the  express  stipulation  of  the 
parties,  it  is  a  reasonable  police  regulation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  the  parties  in  effecting  settlements,  when 
they  have  not  previously  agreed  upon  any  rate  of  interest. 
If  the  parties  are  not  satisfied  with  the  statutory  rate,  they 
can  agree  upon  any  other  rate.  But  it  is  different  when  the 
legislature  undertakes  to  prescribe  what  rate  of  interest  the 
parties  to  a  contract  may  agree  upon.  The  rate  of  interest, 
like  the  price  of  merchandise,  is  determined  ordinarily  by 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  Free  trade  in  money 
is  as  much  a  right  as  free  trade  in  merchandise.  If  the 
owner  of  the  property  in  general  has  a  natural  right  to  ask 
whatever  price  he  can  get  for  his  goods,  the  owner  of  money 
may  exact  whatever  rate  of  interest  the  borrower  may  be 
willing  to  give.  For  interest  is  nothing  more  than  the  price 
asked  for  the  use  of  money.  No  public  reason  can  be  urged 
for  imposing  this  restriction  upon  the  money  lender,  and  the 
utter  futility  of  such  laws,  in  attempting  to  control  the  rate 
of  interest,  is,  or  should  be,  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
unreasonableness.  It  has  been  suggested  that  originally 
these  laws  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  lending  of 
money  was  a  special  privilege.  «  The  practice  of  regu- 
lating by  legislation  the  interest  receivable  for  the  use 
of  money,  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  origin,  is 
only  the  assertion  of  a  right  of  the  government  to 
control  the  extent  to  which  a  privilege  granted  by 
it  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed.  By  the  ancient  com- 
mon law  it  was  unlawful  to  take  any  money  for  the 
use  of  money;  all  who  did  so  were  called  usurers,  a 
term  of  great  reproach,  and  were  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
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the  church,  and  if«  after  the  death  of  a  person,  it  wv  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  a  usarer  while  living,  his  chattda 
were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  land  escheated  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee.     No  action  could  be  maintained  on  anj 
promise  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money,  because  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  contract.     Whilst  the  common  law  thos  ooo- 
demned  all  usury.  Parliament  interfered,  and  made  it  lawful 
to  take  a  limited  amount  of  interest.     It  was  not  upon  the 
theory  that  the  legislature  could  arbitrarily  fix  the  compen- 
sation which  one  could  receive  for  the  use  of  property, 
which,  by  the  general  law,  was  the  subject  of  hire  for  com- 
pensation, that  Parliament  acted,  but  in  order  to  confer  a 
privilege  which  the  common  law  denied.    The  reasons  which 
led  to  this  legislation  originally  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  if  the  legislation  is  still  persisted  in,  it  is  because 
a  long  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of  a  power,  especially 
when  it  was  rightfully  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  is  gen- 
erally received  as  sufKcient  evidence  of  its  continued  law- 
fulness." ^ 

But,  of  course,  this  reason  furnishes  no  justification  for 
the  present  existence  of  such  laws.  In  the  light  of  modem 
public  opinion,  the  lending  of  money  on  interest  is  in  do 
sense  a  privilege,  and  no  law  can  make  it  so.  The  biblical 
injunction  against  the  taking  of  interest,  and  the  fact  that 
the  original  money  lenders  of  Europe  were  Jews ;  in  other 
words,  respect  for  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject, 
and  hate  for  the  despised  Jew,  probably  combined  to  bring 
the  usury  laws  into  being.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jew 
had  no  rights  at  all.  Every  recognition  of  his  natural 
rights  was  a  privilege.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  no  satiefae- 
tory  grounds  can  usury  laws  be  justified.  But  their  enact- 
ment has  BO  long  been  recognized  as  a  constitutional  exercise 
of  legislative  authority,  and  the  fact  that  they  become  dead 
letters  as  soon  as  enacted,  render  it  very  unlikely  that  the 

1  Field,  J.,  in  Mann  o.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  186;  10  Bac  Abr.  264. 
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courts  will  pronounoe  tnem  uncoDstitutional,  however  ques- 
tionable legal  writers  and  authorities  may  consider  them. 
Mr.  Cooley  says  that  the  usury  laws  are  **  difficult  to  defend 
on  principle;  but  the  power  to  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest has  been  employed  from  the  earliest  days,  and  has 
been  too  long  acquiesced  in  to  be  questioned  now/'^  I 
differ  with  the  learned  judge  in  his  opinion  that  long 
acquiescence  in  such  laws  precludes  an  inquiry  into  their 
constitutionality;  but  will  readily  accede  that  the  easy 
evasion  of  them  makes  it  unimportant  whether  they  are 
questioned  or  not,  except  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
highly  injurious  to  enact  any  law  which  is  not  or  cannot  be 
enforced,  in  that  the  successful  defiance  or  evasion  of  a 
particular  law  tends  to  lessen  one's  reverence  for  law  in 
general. 

It  has  been  held  recently  that  a  statute  authorizing 
building  and  loan  associations  to  charge  what  would  under 
the  general  usury  laws  be  usarious  rates  of  interest,  is  not 
unconstitutional  as  class  legislation.' 

f  107.  Prevention  of  speculation.  —  Free  trade  is  an  un- 
doubted constitutional  right.  Every  man  has  the  consti^ 
tutional  right,  not  only  to  determine  with  whom  he  will 
have  business  dealings,  and  to  whom  he  shall  offer  his 
goods  or  his  services,  but  he  also  has  the  right,  in  most 
cases,  whether  he  shall  offer  them  to  any  one  at  all.  He 
may  refuse,  without  giving  any  reasons,  to  sell  his  goods 
or  to  tender  his  services.  He  cannot  ordinarily  be  com- 
pelled to  do  either.  The  only  exceptions  that  suggest 
themselves,  are  cases  in  which  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main is  exercised,*  and  those  in  which  the  State  in  the 

1  Oooleys  Frladples  of  Const.  Law,  p.  886. 

>  Iowa  Sayings  ft  Loan  Assn.  v,  Heidt,  107  Iowa,  297;  Zeniih  BaUdIng 
and  Loan  «•  Haimbacb  (Minn.  '99),  79  N.  W.  609.  But  see  Qordon  v. 
Winchester  Building  ft  Loan  Assn.,  75  Ky.  110. 

<  See  post,  §189. 
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emergency  of  war  makes  forced  sales  of  the  property  of 
priyate  iDdividuak  for  war  purposes,^  and  all  cases  of 
compulsory  performance  of  duties  to  the  State.  In  all 
other  cases  a  man  cannot  lawfully  be  compelled  to  part 
with  his  property,  or  to  render  sendees  against  his  will. 
Circumstances  may  conduce  to  make  a  particular  burinea 
a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  one  part- 
nership. But  I  apprehend  that  he  cannot  for  that  reason 
be  subjected  to  police  regulation.  Because  one  man  has 
the  capital  wherewith  to  buy  up  all  the  corn  or  wheat 
in  our  great  Western  markets,  and  to  cause  in  con- 
sequence a  rise  in  the  values  of  these  commodities,  does  not 
justify  State  interference  with  bis  liberty  of  action,  anj 
more  than  would  police  regulation  of  the  whole  capital- 
ist class  be  permissible.  And  yet  this  one  man  occupies 
an  economical  position,  differing  only  in  degree  from  the 
capitalists  as  a  class.  The  same  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  enable  him  to  become  a  capitalist,  will  urge  him  to 
make  the  most  of  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated  or  inher* 
ited,  and  he  will  so  manipulate  it  as  to  increase  its  returns 
if  possible.  Each  successful  increase  in  the  returns  from 
capital,  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity,  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  preparation  or  handling  of  which  the  capital 
has  been  invested.  It  is  only  in  extraordinary  abnormal 
cases  that  any  one  man  can  acquire  this  power  over  his  fel- 
low-men, unless  he  is  the  recipient  of  a  privilege  from  the 
government,  or  is  guilty  of  dishonest  practices.  The  remedy 
for  the  first  case,  in  a  constitutional  government,  is  to  with- 
hold dangerous  privileges,  or  if  the  grant  of  them  is  conda- 
cive  to  the  public  welfare,  to  subject  their  enjoyment  to 
police  regulation,  so  that  the  public  may  derive  the  benefit 
expected  and  receive  no  injury.  In  the  second  class  of 
cases,  a  rigid  prosecution  of  dishonest  practices  will  be  an 
efficient  remedy. 

>  See  poH,  {  166. 
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The  common  law  did  not  recognize  this  view  of  a  right 
to  be  free  from  police  regulation,  in  the  matter  of  trade. 
While  the  general  right  to  buy  and  sell  without  let  or  hin- 
drance was  recognized,  certain  sales  were  held  to  be  illegal, 
and  punished  as  misdemeanors,  which  are  exceedingly 
common  at  the  present  day,  and,  if  not  legal,  are  acknowl- 
edged by  the  commercial  world  as  legitimate  transactions. 
These  were  sales,  known  at  common  law  by  the  names, 
forestcilling^  regrating^  and  engrossing.  Says  Blackstone: 
*'  The  offense  ot  forestalling  the  market  is  an  offense  against 
public  trade.  This,  which  (as  well  as  the  two  following)  is 
also  an  offense  at  common  law,  was  described  by  statute  5 
and  6  Edw.  6,  ch.  14,  to  be  the  buying  or  contracting  for 
any  merchandise  or  victual  coming  in  the  way  to  market ;  or 
dissuading  persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or  provisions 
there ;  any  of  which  practices  make  the  market  dearer  to 
the  fair  trade.  Regraiing  was  described  by  the  same 
statute  to  be  the  buying  of  corn  or  other  dead  victual,  in 
any  market,  and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market,  or 
within  four  miles  of  the  place.  For  this  also  enhances  the 
price  of  provisions,  as  every  successive  seller  must  have  a 
successive  profit.  Engrossing  was  also  described  to  be  the 
getting  into  one's  possession,  or  buying  up,  large  quantities 
of  corn  or  other  dead  victuals,  with  intent  to  sell  them 
again.  This  must,  of  course,  be  injurious  to  the  public, 
by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  one  or  two  rich  men  to 
raise  the  price  of  provisions  at  their  own  discretion. 
And  so  the  total  engrossing  of  any  other  commodity 
with  an  intent  to  sell  it  at  an  unreasonable  price  is  an 
offense  indictable  and  finable  at  the  common  law."  ^  In 
Busseil  on  Crimes,^  these  offenses  are  stated  as  follows: 
•*  Every  practice  or  device  by  art,  conspiracy,  words,  or 
news,  to  enhance  the  price  of  victuals  or  other  merchan- 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  154. 

*  1  Buss.  Crimes  (Grea.  Ed.),  168. 
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dise,  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful ;  as  being  prejudicial 
to  trade  and  commerce,  and  injurioas  to  the  public  b 
general.  Practices  of  this  kind  come  under  the  notion 
of  forestalling,  which  anciently  comprehended ,  in  its  sig« 
nificancct  regrating  and  engrossing  and  all  other  offenses  of 
the  like  nature.  Spreading  false  rumors,  buying  things 
in  the  market  before  the  accustomed  hour,  or  buying 
and  selling  again  the  same  thing  in  the  same  market,  are 
offenses  of  this  kind.  Also  if  a  person  within  the  realm 
buy  merchandise  in  gross,  and  sell  the  same  in  gross,  it 
has  been  considered  to  be  an  offense  of  this  nature,  on  the 
ground  that  the  price  must  be  thereby  enhanced,  as  each 
person  through  whose  hands  it  passed  would  endea?or  to 
make  his  profit  of  it.*'  As  stated  by  Blackstone,  these  acts 
are  no  longer  recognized  by  the  American  criminal  law  as 
offenses  against  the  public,  or  as  being  in  any  way  ill^. 
The  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  any  other  oommodityi 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  sale,  expecting  a  rise  in  the 
price,  in  other  words,  speculation,  is  legal  whether  the  buyer 
intends  to  sell  again,  in  gross,  or  in  retail.  A  man  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  buy  anything  in  any  quantity,  pro- 
Tiding  he  use  only  fair  means,  and  set  his  own  price  on  it, 
or  refuse  to  sell  at  all.  Where  one  man,  acting  independ- 
ently, does  this,  he  can  be  only  considered  guilty  of  a  wrong 
to  the  public,  when  he  secures  the  possession  of  these  things 
by  the  practice  of  fraud,  or  endeayors  by  false  reports  to 
enhance  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  he  offers  for  sale. 
These  are  distinct  acts  of  fraud  or  deception,  and  it  is  proper 
for  the  law  to  declare  them  illegal.  Further  the  law  cannot 
go.  Mr.  Bishop,  in  discussing  these  common-law  offenses, 
denies  that  regrating^  as  distinguishable  from  forestalling 
and  engrassiug^  can  be  considered  a  criminal  offense  in  this 
country,^  but  he  recognized  the  other  two  offenses,  in  a 
modified  form.      In  respect  to  forestalling^  he  says:  '^In 

1  1  Bishop  Crlm.  Law,  §  970 
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reasoDy  the  essence  of  the  common  law,  on  the  snbject  of 
forestalling,  considered  distinct  from  engrossing  and  regrat- 
ing,  seems  to  be,  that,  whenever  a  man,  by  false  news  or  by 
any  hind  of  deception j  gets  into  his  hands  a  considerable 
amount  of  any  one  article  of  merchandise,  and  holds  it  for 
an  undue  profit,  thereby  creating  a  perturbation  in  what 
pertains  to  the  public  interests,  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of 
forestalling."  ^    As  stated  by  Mr.  Bishop,  the  common  law 
in  making  a  criminal  offense  of  forestalling  is  no  more  open 
to  constitutional  objection  than  the  punishment  or  prohibit 
tion  of  any  other  act  of  fraud  or  deception.   But  Mr.  Bishop's 
position,  in  regard  to  engrossing,  is  not  as  free  from  criti- 
cism.    He  says:  ^<  Whenever  a  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  things,  as  it  were,  out  of  joint,  and  obtaining  an  un- 
due profit,  purchases  large  quantities  of  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, to  hold  it,  not  for  a  fair  rise,  but  to  compel  buyers 
to  pay  a  price  greatly  above,  as  he  knows,  what  can  be 
regularly  sustained  in  the  market,  he  may,  on  principle,  be 
deemed,  with  us,  to  be  guilty  of  the  common-law  offense 
of  engrossing."  ^    It  is,  without  doubt,  an  immoral  act,  to 
ask  an  unconscionably  high  price  for  a  commodity,  taking 
advantage  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  people ;  and  it  may, 
under  a  high  code  of  morals,  be  held  to  be  an  extortion,  for 
one  to  purchase  and  hold  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  from  its  sale  more  than  a  fair  profit;  but  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  there  is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others 
in  doing  so,  or  that  the  rights  of  others  are  thereby  threat- 
ened with  injury.     One  is  simply  exercising  his  ordinary 
rights    in  demanding  whatever    price    he  pleases  for  his 
property.     But  apart  from  this  objection,  the  great  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  in  ascertaining  what  is  an  ex- 
tortionate price,  and  the  practical  inability,  to  enforce  it, 
would  predetermine  such  a  law  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

1  1  BUhop  Crim.  Law,  §  968. 
s  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  $  969. 
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§  108.  Preventioii  of  oombinatioiis  in  restadnt  of 
trade. — While  the  manipulation  of  capital  by  single  in- 
dividuals cannot  threaten  the  public  welfare  by  the  general 
oppression  of  the  masses;  when  two  or  more  people  oom- 
bine  their  energies  and  their  capital,  the  acquisition  of  this 
extraordinary  power  becomes  easier  and  more  common. 
In  f act»  it  may  be  stated  that,  practically,  combination  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases  to  its  acquisition.  Bnt 
combinations  are  beneficial,  as  well  as  injurious,  according 
to  the  motives  and  aims  with  which  they  were  formed.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  prohibit  all  combinations.  The 
prohibition  must  rest  upon  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
object  of  the  combination.  One  of  these  objectionable 
objects  is  the  restraint  of  trade.  At  common  law,  and  it  is 
still  the  law  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States  [in  some  there 
are  statutory  regulations  on  the  subject],  all  unreasonable 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  were  unlawful,  and  no 
contracts,  founded  upon  the  combination,  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts.^ 

It  is  necessary,  in  view  of  modem  statutory  legislation, 
to  accentuate  the  fact  that  at  the  common  law,  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  alike,  contracts  were  not  neoee- 
sarily  void,  simply  because  they  were  in  restraint  of 
trade.  In  order  that  such  a  contract  may  be  declared 
void  at  the  common  law,  the  restraint  had  to  be  un- 
reasonable in  order  that  it  may  come  under  the  ban  of 
the  law.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  accepted  law  every- 
where, in  the  English-speaking  world,  that  any  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  is  unlimited  in  its  restrictions 
as  to  time,  place,  persons  and  circumstances,  is  void,  and 
the  courts  will  refuse  to  enforce  it,  or  to  recognize  any 

1  1  Hawk  Pleas  C,  eh.  SO,  §  1 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  150;  Bex  o.  WaddingtOD,  1 
Bast,  48  \  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  867, 881 ;  Lang  v.  Weeks,  2  Ohio  (R.  s.)  S19; 
Thomas  v,  TUes,  8  Ohio,  74;  Barry  o.  Croskey,  2  Johns.  &  H.  1;  Jones 
V.  Lees,  1  H.  &  N.  189;  Golich  v.  Ward,  5  Halst.  87;  Benjamin  on 
Sales,  799. 
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cause  of  action  which  is  based  thereon.^  But  wherever 
the  contract  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  either  as  to  time,  persons,  place  or  other 
circumstance,  the  contract  was  held  to  be  valid  and 
enforceable,  because  the  limited  character  of  the  restric- 
tion prevented  it  from  coming  into  conflict  with  publio 
policy ;  the  rational  and  beneficial  character  of  the  limited 
restriction  outweighing  the  supposed  injurious  effect  of  the 
restraint  of  trade  on  the  competition  which  is  said  to 
be  the  life  of  trade.'  The  question,  whether  the  contract 
is  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  is  one  of  law 
for  the  courts,  and  no  hard  and  fast  line  is  or  can 
be  laid  down  by  the  courts,  for  determining  a  priori 
whether  a  particular  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  is 
unreasonable  and  void,  or  reasonable  and  valid.  The 
limitations  as  to  time,  persons,  place  and  other  circum- 
stances are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  motive  of  the 
restriction,  in  order  to  determine  in  the  particular  case, 
whether  the  restraint  is  reasonable.'  The  cases  are  very 
numerous  in  which  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are 
declared  to  be  void  or  valid,  according  as  they  are  unrea- 

1  Hilton  V.  Eckersley,  6E111S  &  B.  47;  Mitchell  o.  Reynolds,  1  P.  Wms. 
181 ;  Homer  v.  Ashford,  8  Bing.  822 ;  Homer  v.  Graves,  7  Blng.  785 ;  Oregon 
Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Winsor,  20  Wall.  64;  Alger  v,  Thacher,  19  Pick.  61; 
Dean  o.  Bmerson,  102  Mass.  480;  Ross  v,  Sadgbeer,  21  Wend.  166;  West- 
ern Woodenware  Association  v.  Starkey,  84  Mich.  76;  Heichowo.  Hamil- 
ton, 8  Greene  (Iowa),  596.  It  is  probably  trne  that  in  England,  at  an 
early  day  and  in  the  first  enunciations  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  subject, 
all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  were  declared  to  be  void,  whether  they 
were  per  ae  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  See  Dyer's  case,  Y.  B.  2  H.  6, 
Fl.  22;  Ck>lgate  v,  Batchellor,  Cro.  Btiz.  872. 

*  Whltaker  v.  Howe,  8  Beav.  888;  Dendy  v.  Henderson,  11  Ezch.  194; 
Leather  Cloth  Co.  o.  Lorsant,  L.  B.  9  Ex.  845;  Pierce  v.  Woodward,  6 
Pick.  206;  Saratoga  Co.  Bank  v.  King,  44  N.  Y.  87;  Curtis  o.  Gokey,  68 
N.  T.  800;  Perkins  9.  Clay,  64  N.  Y.  518;  Treat  v.  Shoninger  Melodeon 
Co.,  85  Conn.  548;  Guerand  o.  Dandelet,  82  Md.  561;  Ellis  v,  Jones,  56 
Qa.  504;  Smalley  v,  Greene,  52  Iowa,  241. 

*  RousiUon  V,  Bousillon,  14  Ch.  D.  851;  Oregon  Steam  Nav.  Co.  «• 
Winsor,  20  Wall.  64. 
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Bonable  or  reasonable.  But  a  few  cases  will  suffice  for 
illustration.  The  contract  of  a  lawyer,  in  the  sale  of  hk 
practice,  not  to  practice  in  Great  Britain,  was  held  to  be 
reasonable,  and  hence  valid. ^  So,  also,  the  contract  not  to 
practice  one's  profession  or  to  carry  on  one's  business  in  a 
particular  town  or  county  and  its  vicinity.^  But  where  the  re- 
striction as  to  space  is  unreasonable  in  extent,  the  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade  would  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  void. 
Gknerally,  a  contract  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  business  in 
any  part  of  the  State  would  be  held  to  be  unreasonable.' 
Sometimes,  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  is  held  to  be 
reasonable  where  it  is  unlimited  as  to  space  but  limited  as 
to  time.  This  is  possible  only,  where  the  business  is  of 
such  a  character  that  any  limitation  of  the  restraint  as  to 
space  would  make  the  restriction  valueless  to  the  pnrdiaser 
of  the  business.^  Other  cases  of  reasonable  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  may  be  cited,  which  are  not  directly 

^  WtiitUker  V.  Howe,  8  Bear.  S88. 

*  BaUer  o.  Borleeon,  16  Vt.  176;  Cook  v,  Johneon,  47  Coiul  175; 
Swanson  o.  Klrby,  98  Ga.  586;  McClorg's  Appeal,  8  Smltb  (Fa.)  (1; 
Harsen  o.  Gkivis,  163  111.  877 ;  Kramer  v.  Old,  119  N.  C.  I ;  Davis  «.  Brown 
(Ky.),  82  S.  W.  61i;  TiUinghast  v.  Boothby,  30  R.  L  59;  0*Neal  o.  Hinei, 
145  Ind.  82;  Smith  o.  Brown,  164  Maes.  584;  McCnrry  v.  Gibson,  108  AbL 
451. 

*  Taylor  o.  Blancliard,  18  Allen,  870;  Dean  o.  Emerson,  102  Haas.  460; 
Nobles  9.  Bates,  7  Cow.  807;  More  «.  Bonnet,  40  Gal.  251.  Id 
Altben  v,  Vreeland,  (N.  J.),  Bq.;  86  A.  479,  a  contract,  not  to  carry 
on  a  business  within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles,  was  held  to  be  nnretaon- 
able.  And  so,  likewise,  in  Consnmers*  Oil  Co.  o.  Nannemaker,  149  lad. 
560,  a  contract  was  held  to  be  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  whicb 
provided  that  one  party  cannot  carry  on  his  business  In  the  State  of 
Indiana  for  five  years,  except  in  Indianapolis. 

*  Nordenlelt  9.  Nordenfelt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Co.,  94  H.  L.  Ap. 
Oases,  585,  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  was  sustained  as  reasonable, 
which  provided  that  the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  g^ns  and  ammo* 
niUon,  who  had  transferred  all  his  patent  rights,  would  not  for  25  years 
engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  same  business.  So,  also,  a  contrsct 
that  one  shall  not  carry  on  a  certain  business,  as  long  as  he  remainfl  in  the 
employ  of  another,  is  a  reasonable  and  valid  contract  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Camig  9.  Carr,  167  Mass.  544. 
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limited  by  time  or  space*  Exclusive  agencies  of  certain 
articles  of  merchandise  in  a  certain  territory  are  held  to  be 
▼alid  contracts,  although  they  prevent  the  sale  of  the  goods 
through  any  other  party. ^  And  the  by-law  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Association,  that  its  members  shall  not 
receive  or  furnish  **  the  regular  news  dispatches  of  any 
other  news  association  covering  a  like  territoxy  and  organ- 
ized for  a  like  purpose,"  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
to  impose  only  a  reasonable  restraint  upon  trade,  and  hence 
was  valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  contract.' 
But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  reached  a  contrary 
conclusion  on  the  identical  question.^ 

The  cases,  which  have  been  cited  and  explained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  involving  the  determination  of  the 
contracts  which  are  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  include 
only  those  agreements,  having  that  effect,  which  are  entered 
into  only  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  sale  of  a 
buainess  or  trade  or  profession,  and  have  the  reasonable 
and  sound  purpose  of  transferring  the  good  will  of  the 
business  to  the  purchaser,  and  protecting  his  right  to  it, 

^  Woods  9.  Hart,  >50  Neb.  497.  In  Brewing  Association  9.  Hoock,  SS 
T^oc  184,  the  contract  of  a  brewing  association  with  certain  persons,  to 
fomlsh  them  with  beer  and  to  fnrnish  it  to  no  other  persons  in  the  same 
city,  was  held  to  be  a  reasonable  oentraet  in  restraint  of  trade. 

>  Matthew  9.  Associated  Press,  186  N.  Y.  888.  The  conrt  said:  «  The 
latest  decisions  of  courts  in  this  country  and  In  England  show  a  strong 
tenden^  to  very  greatly  circomscribe  and  narrow  the  doctrine  of  avoid- 
ing contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  courts  do  not  go  to  the  length 
of  saying  that  contracts  which  they  now  would  say  are  in  restraint  ol 
trade  are,  nevertheless,  valid  contracts,  and  to  be  enforced;  they  do, 
however,  now  hold  many  contracts  not  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
are  in  restraint  of  trade,  which  a  few  years  back  would  have  been 
avoided  on  that  sole  ground,  both  here  and  in  England.  *  *  *  So 
that,  when  we  agree  that  a  by-law  which  is  in  restraint  of  trade  is  void, 
we  are  still  brought  back  to  the  question,  What  is  a  restraint  of  trade  in 
the  modem  definition  of  that  term? 

''  The  authority  to  make  by-laws  must  also  be  limited  by  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  association.  I  think  this  by-law  is  thus  limited,  and  that 
is  not  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  the  courts  now  interpret  that  phrase." 

*  Inter-Ocean  Pub.  Ck>.  9.  Associated  Press  (III.  1900),  56  N.  E.  822. 
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by  obligating    tbe  venclor  to  refrain  from  setting  up  a 
rival  business  In  the  same  place  or  locality  or  for  a  gi?eD 
time.     There  is  no  motive  in  such  contracts  of  enhancing 
prices  by  the  creation  of  combinations  of  capital  or  skill. 
The  cases  are  numerous  where  that  is  the  motive  and 
apply  to  almost  all  kinds  of  combinations,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  extortion  of  the  public.     As  expressed  by  one 
judge,  *<  a  combination  is  criminal,  whenever  the  act  to  be 
done  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  prejudice  the  public ;  or 
to  oppress  individuals,  by  unjustly  subjecting  them  to  the 
power  of  the  confederates,  and  giving  effect  to  the  par- 
pose  of  the  latter,  whether  of  extortion  or  of  mischief."  ^ 
Even  where  this  effect  is  more  or  less  remote,  the  combina- 
tion will  be  void.     Thus  the  English  court  has  refused  to 
enforce  an  agreement,  entered  into  by  several  employers 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  to  suspend  or  carry  on  the 
business,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  majority.' 
So  also,  are  all  combinations  among  employees  void,  whose 
object  is  the  restraint  or  control  of  a  particular  trade. 
The  obligations  of  the  individual  member  to  obey  tbe  orders 
of  the  league  or  combination,  to  refuse  to  offer  his  services 

1  Com.  V.  Carlisle,  BrighUey,  40;  Hooker  v,  Vandewater,  4  Deiilo,S49; 
Stanton  v.  AUen,  5  Denlo,  484;  Marsh  v,  Rassell,  66  N.  Y.  S88;  Amol  v. 
Pittston,  etc,  Coal  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  668;  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  o.  Ohio,  etc.. 
By.,  72  HI.  860;  Craft  v.  McCononghy,  79  111.  846;  West.  Un.  Tel.  Oa. 
V.  Chicago  &  P.  B.  R.  Co.,  86  HI.  246;  Central  Ohio  Salt  Co. «.  Gathrie, 
86  Ohio  St.  666  s  Fairbank  v,  Leary^  40  Wis.  687.    See  also,  post,  §  109, 
and  for  the  more  modem  development  of  the  laws  against  contracts  aod 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  §§  110  et  $eq.    Of  the  same  chancier 
and  equally  prohibited  by  law,  as  being  in  nnlawf  nl  restraint  of  trade,  iB 
an  agreement  among  certain  manafactorers  that  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  will  keep  his  plant  tn  idleness  for  a  given  number  of  yean,  ia 
consideration  of  his  receipt  from  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  of 
a  certain  percentage  on  the  sales  of  the  latter.    OUver  v.  Gilmore,  Si 
Fed.  662;  Am.  Strawboard  Co.  v.  Peoria  Strawboard  Co.,  66  111.  App. 
602.    In  the  latter  case,  the  contract  took  the  form  of  a  lease  of  tte 
plant  of  one  by  the  other  party  to  the  agreement,  and  the  considentkn 
was  paid  as  rent  for  the  lease  of  the  property  of  the  former. 

s  Hilton  0.  Bckersley,  6  Bl.  &  Bl,  47, 66. 
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to  one,  against  whom  the  combination  is  directed,  cannot 
be  enforced  in  the  courts.^ 

Labor  organizations  are  very  common  in  this  country,  and 
a  consideration  of  their  rights  and  powers  inside  of  the  law 
is  therefore  necessary.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  so  far 
as  these  organizations  have  charitable  objects  in  view,  the 
care  of  their  sick  and  indigent  members,  the  dissemination 
of  asef  nl  literature  among  them  and  their  enlightenment  on 
matters  connected  with  their  trade,  they  are  lawful.  For 
such  purposes,  the  formation  of  associations  can  never  be 
prohibited  in  any  free  State.  Their  prohibition 'would  be  a 
violation  of  constitutional  liberty.  But  so  far  as  these 
combinations  have  for  their  object  the  control  of  trade, 
and  of  the  price  of  labor,  they  constitute  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  all  contracts  founded  upon  them  are 
void.  A  successful  combination  of  labor  will  raise  the 
price  of  labor  and  hence  the  cost  of  the  commodity  above 
its  normal  value  in  the  same  manner  as  the  combination  of 
capitalists  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  commodity  by  in- 
creasing the  return  to  capital.  Free  trade  is  only  possible 
by  a  prohibition  of  both  classes  of  combinations  which,  if 
successful,  are  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  and 
comfort* 

§  109.  A  combination  to  **  comer  **  the  market.  —  One 

of  the  commonest  cases  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  is  where  two  or  more  dealers  in  a  staple  commodity 
undertake  to  **  corner  the  market.''  Dos  Passes  defines 
'*a  corner"  in  the  following  language:  <*  A  scheme  or 
combination  of  one  or  more  *  bulls  '  who  are  <  long '  of  cer- 
tain stocks  or  securities,  to  compel  the  <  bears,'  or  persons 
*  short '  of  the  stock  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  the  same. 
Or  it  may  be  a  combination  to  force  a  fictitious  and  un- 

1  Hornby  v.  Close,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  188. 

s  The  character,  scope  and  constitntional  powers  of  labor  organiza- 
tions are  more  fully  treated  In  §§  114, 115. 
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natural  rise  in  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tlie 
advantage  of  dealers,  purchasers,  and  all  persons  whose 
necessities  or  contracts  compel  them  to  use  or  obtain  the 
thing  *  cornered/  *'  ^  In  New  York,  Illinois,  Georgia,  and 
Nebraska,  there  are  statutes  prohibiting  *' cornering,"  and 
providing  remedies  for  the  breach  of  the  statute,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  act  is  unlawful  at  common  law,  and 
independent  of  statute.  A  combination  to  raise  funds,  or 
create  fictitious  prices  by  the  spread  of  false  rumors,  is 
clearly  criminal  conspiracy,  for  it  injures  every  one  who 
would  have  to  make  purchases  of  the  commodity  and  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  consequence  of  the  false 
rumors.'  So,  also,  will  a  combination  be  void,  which  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity by  the  making  of  fictitious  sales.  There  is  as  much 
fraud  in  these  cases  aa  where  the  combination  attained  their 
ends  by  setting  false  rumors  in  motion.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  fraud  against  the  public.^  These  cases  are  plain, 
because  in  both  classes  of  cases  there  is  a  distinct  act  of 
deception  or  fraud.  But  the  illegality  of  combinations  is 
pushed  to  the  extreme  limit,  when  it  is  held  that  a  combi- 
nation to  enhance  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  always 
unlawful,  even  where  there  is  no  deception  or  fraud,  and 
when  the  combination  do  nothing  more  than  hold  the  goods 
which  they  control  for  higher  prices.  But  that  is  the  com- 
mon-law rule.  Such  combinations  are  quite  common  in  later 
days,  and  public  opinion  is  very  tolerant  of  them,  rarely, 
if  ever,  condemning  the  practice  as  immoral ;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  concerning  their  illegality.     In  Baymond  t;. 

1  Dos  Passes  on  Stock  Brokers,  p.  454. 

<  Bex  V.  De  Berenger,  8  M.  &  S.  67.  See,  als0|  Hitchcock  v,  Ooker,  6 
Ad.  &  Bl.  488;  Hlnde  o.  Gray,  1  M.  &  G.  196;  Home  v.  Ashford,  8  Bing. 
822;  Com.  V,  Hunt,  4  Met.  111. 

*  Marsh  v,  Bnssell,  2  Laos.  76;  Stanton  v.  Allen,  6  Denlo,  484;  2  Kent 
Com.  699;  Blssbane  v.  Adams,  8  Comst.  129;  Hooker  9.  Vandewater,  4 
Denio,  849.    See  Cnft  v.  McConoaghy,  79  lU.  846. 
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IjeaTitt,^  plaintiff  loaned  defendant  110,000  for  purpose  of 
GontrolIiDg  the  wheat  market  at  Detroit  for  parties  called  the 
May  deal.  The  scheme  was  <*  to  force  a  fictitioos  rise  in 
yalaes/'  The  coart  held  that  the  money  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  <<  comer "  in  wheat,  could  not  be 
recoyered  by  any  legal  measures  and  this,  too,  independ- 
ently of  statute.  *<  There  is  no  doubt  that  modern  ideas 
of  trade  have  practically  abrogated  some  common-law 
doctrines  which  are  supposed  to  unduly  hamper  com- 
merce."    •     •     •    ««  But  yfQ  ^0  UQt  feel  called  upon  to 

regard  so  much  of  the  common  law  to  be  obsolete  as 
treats  these  combinations  as  unlawful,  whether  they  should 
now  be  held  punishable  as  crimes  or  not.  The  statute 
of  New  York,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  a  lim- 
itation of  the  common-law  offenses,  is  referred  to  in 
Amot  v.  Coal  Co.,'  rendering  such  conspiracies  unlaw- 
ful, and  this  had  been  previously  held  in  People  v.  Fisher,' 
where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length.  There  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  determining  such  conduct  to  be  in 
violation  of  public  policy,  where  it  has  not  before  been 
covered  by  statutes  as  precedents.  But  in  the  case  before  us 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  comes  within  the  undisputed  cen- 
sure of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  we  cannot  sustain  the 
transaction,  vjithout  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  such  deal" 
ings  are  so  manifestly  sanctioned  by  usage  and  public  ap^- 
provalf  that  it  would  he  (ibsurd  to  suppose  the  legislature^  if 
aUention  were  catted  to  them^  would  not  legalize  them.  We 
do  not  think  public  opinion  has  become  so  thoroughly  de- 
moralized ;  and  until  the  law  is  changed,  we  shall  decline 
enforcing  such  contracts.  If  parties  see  fit  to  invest  money 
in  such  ventures,  they  must  get  it  back  by  other  than 
l^al  measures."  ^ 

1  46  Mich.  447. 

>  60  N.  T.  64S. 

*  14  Wend.  9. 

4  8«e  Sampson  v,  Shaw,  101  Mass.  145;  Crawford  v.  Wick,  18  Ohio, 
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Of  the  same  character  would  be  an  agreement  between 
all  the  transportation  companies  of  a  particular  territory, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition, 
and  controlling  the  rates  of  charges  for  transportation. 
Such  agreements  are  yoid.^  The  only  ground  upon  which 
the  prohibition  of  combinations  in  such  cases  may  be  justi- 
fied is  that  such  combinations  tend  to  give  to  the  mem- 
bers of  them  an  undue  and  dangerous  power  over  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  people ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  police  power  to  prohibit  such  combi- 
nations. Such  a  law  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  free- 
dom of  all  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  Eyery 
one  is  left  free  to  do  or  act  as  he  pleases,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  deny  to  others  an  equal  freedom,  not  even  with 
their  consent.  Public  policy,  the  public  safety,  requires 
the  prohibition. 

Since  the  common  law  made  it  an  indictable  offense  for 
one  man  to  **  corner  "  the  market ,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  combination  of  two  or  more  to  buy  up  any  article 
of  merchandise,  and  force  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
prices,  is  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  may  be  punishable 
without  further  legislation,  if  public  opinion  did  not  look 
so  leniently  upon  such  transactions.^ 

190;  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  v.  Barclay  Coal  Co.,  68  Pa.  178;  Central  Ohio 
Salt  Co.  o,  Guthrie,  85  Ohio,  666.  <'  Whenever  a  particular  staple  is 
essential  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  community,  a  combination  to 
absorb  it*  for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  is  inTalid.*'  1  Hawk.  P.  C,  ch. 
80,  §  1;  1  Bl.  Com.  150;  Bex  v,  Waddington,  1  East,  48;  Indian  Bagging 
Co.  9.  Cock  &  Co.,  14  La  Ann.  164 ;  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  807, 881 ;  Lang  o. 
Weeks,  2  Ohio  (n.  S.),  519;  Thomas  v.  Tiles,  8  Ohio,  74;  Bany  v. 
Croskey,  2  Johns.  &  H.  1. 

^  Maguire  o.  Smock,  42  Ind.  1;  Staunton  9.  AUen,  5  Denlo,  484; 
Hooker  v.  Vandewater,  4  Denio,  849;  Oregon  St.  Nay.  Co.  v.  Winsor,  20 
Wall.  64. 

*  **  By  the  law  of  New  York,  no  conspiracies  are  punishable  criminally, 
except  those  there  stated,  and  among  others  the  conspiracy  of  two  or 
more  persons  <  to  commU  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public 
morals,  or  trade  or  commerce^  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruction  of  jus> 
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§  109a.  Contracts  against  liability  for  negligence  pro- 
bibited. — The  liability  for  negligence  is  imposed  by  the 
law,  and  does  not  arise  oat  of  the  contract  of  the  parties. 
The  dutjy  in  the  performance  of  which  the  negligence  oc- 
curred, may  arise  out  of,  and  rest  upon,  contract;  but  the 
exercise  of  care  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  whether  the 
daty  is  legal  or  contractual,  is  an  obligation  often  of  gen- 
eral application.  Ordinarily,  the  performance  of  a  legal 
doty,  or  the  liability  for  an  improper  performance,  may  be 
waived  by  agreement  of  the  persons  who  may  be  affected 
by  it.  The  law  does  not  ordinarily  compel  persons  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  it  affords  them.  But  where 
the  duty  is  of  so  general  a  nature,  as  that  the  proper  per- 
formance of  it,  even  where  the  private  individual  is  most 
affected  by  it,  becomes  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  right 
may  very  properly  be  denied  to  the  private  individual  to 
relieve  another  by  contract  from  the  liability  for  improper 
performance.  A  private  person,  probably,  cannot  be 
forced  to  sue  on  the  tort,  but  the  law  may  declare  void 
any  contract,  by  which  he  relieves  the  person,  on  whom 
the  duty  rests,  from  liability.  This  is  the  rule  at  com- 
mon law  in  respect  to  liability  for  negligence.  No  man 
can  by  contract  relieve  himself  from  liability  for  negli- 
gence in  the  performance  of  any  duty  to  the  public 
generally,  or  to  a  particular  individual,  whether  the  duty 

tice,  or  due  admiDlstratlon  of  the  laws '  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 
Under  this  broad  and  comprehensive  language,  which  is  practically  the  rule 
in  aU  the  States,  either  by  adoption  of  the  common  law  or  express  statute, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  punish  infamous  conspiracies  or  combinations, 
whether  their  object  be  to  affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  securities, 
or  other  property  in  which  the  public  have  an  interest.*'  Dos  Fassos  on 
StockBrokers,  462,  463;  Feck  o.  Gnrney,  L.  B.  6  H.  L.  C.  877;  Pasley 
9.  Freeman,  8  J.  B.  61;  Bevan  v.  Adams,  19  W.  B.  76;  Beatty  v,  Evans, 
L.  B.  7  H.  L.  C.  102;  Pontifez  9.  Bignold's,  8  Scott,  N.  B.  890;  Moore 
9.  Bnrke,  4  F.  ft  F.  258;  Cross  9.  Lockett,  6  App.  Pr.  247;  Wakeman  9. 
Dalley,  44  Barb.  498;  Cazeanx  9.  Mali,  25  Barb.  578;  Moose  9.  Switz,  19 
How.  275;  In  re  Chandler,  18  Am.  Law  Beg.  (N.  s.)  260;  s.  c  Biss.  C.  C. 
58;  9ub,  nom,  £z  parte  Young. 
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arises  oat  of  a  contract  or  is  imposed  by  the  law;  hot 
particalarly  so  where  the  law  imposes  the  datj.  This 
restriction  npon  the  contracts  of  indiyiduals  has  particalHr 
application  to  contracts  with  common  carriers  and  telegnph 
companies.  In  respect  to  the  common  carrier,  the  common 
law  imposed  the  obligation  to  goarantee  the  safe  deliyerjof 
the  goods  intmsted  to  his  care  for  transportation,  and  he  is 
liable  for  the  failure  to  deliver  them  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation in  every  case,  except  where  they  are  proven  to  haTS 
been  destroyed  by  the  intervention  of  some  unavoidable 
natural  agency,  or  by  the  act  of  the  public  enemy.  Tlw 
exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  care  constitutes  no  defense. 
Public  policy  requires  the  imposition  of  this  extraordinacy 
obligation.^    But  the  imposition  of  this  extraordinary  obU- 

^  OoggB  o.  Bemardy  9  Ld.  Raym.  S09;  RaUroad  v.  Beeves,  10  WtlL 
176;  BaUdey  v.  Naamkeag,  etc«,  Co.,  24  How.  a86;  FlUebrown  v.  Ofud 
Tmnk,  etc.,  Co.,  55  Me.  462;  Caldwell  9.  N.  J.  Steamboat  Co.,  47  H.T. 
2S3;  Orange  Go.  Bk.  o.  Brown,  9  Wend.  85;  Hayes  o.  Kenne^yt  41  Fk 
8L  878;  Morrison  9.  Davts,  20  Pa.  St.  171 ;  Boyle  v,  McLanghlin,  4  H.  a 
J.  291 ;  New  Bmnawick,  etc,  Co.  v.  Hers,  24  N.  J.  697;  Friend  e.  Woodi^ 
6  Qratt.  189;  Swindler  o.  HilUard,  2  Rich.  286;  Tomey  v.  Wilson,  7  Teigi 
540;  Powell  v.  Mills,  80  Miss.  281;  Chicago,  etc,  B.  R.  Co.  o.  Sawyer, 
69  lU.  285;  Merchants'  Dispatch  Co.  v.  Smith,  76  HL  542;  McMillaa  «b 
MIcliigan,  etc,  B.  B.  Co.,  16  Mich.  79;  Bohannan  «.  Haaunond,  42  Od. 
227.  The  exceptions  to  tills  general  liabili^  as  an  Insorer  are  neeilly 
stated  to  be  ^'  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  public  enemy.*'  The  ^act  oC 
Qod  "  means  any  natural  caase,  which  could  not  be  avoided  by  hmmn 
foresight.  **  What  is  precisely  meant  by  the  expression  *  act  of  God '  tf 
used  in  the  case  of  common  carriers,  lias  undergone  discussion,  but  tt  to 
agreed  that  the  notion  of  exception  is  those  losses  and  injuries  occasioned 
exclusively  by  natural  causes,  such  as  oould  not  be  prevented  by  kumu 
care,  skill,  and  foresight.  All  the  cases  agree  in  requiring  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  human  agency  from  the  cause  of  the  injury  or  loss.  U  tfae 
loss  or  injuxy  happen  in  any  way  through  the  agency  of  man,  it  cannot  be 
considered  the  act  of  God ;  nor  even  if  the  act  or  negligence  of  man  ew- 
tributes  to  bring  or  leave  the  goods  of  the  carrier  under  the  qpeiatlaD  ol 
natural  causes  tliat  woiiE  to  their  injury,  is  he  excused.  In  shorty  to 
excuse  the  carrier,  the  act  of  God,  or  nU  dtfrina^  must  be  the  sole  and 
immediate  cause  of  the  injury.  If  there  be  any  co-operation  of  maa,  cs 
any  admixture  of  human  means,  the  injury  is  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  tbe  act 
of  God.'*    Wright,  J.,  in  Ifichaels  v.  N.  J.  Cent  B.  B.  Co.,  80  N.  7. 57L 
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gatioD  is  not  deemed  to  be  so  far  required  by  pablic  policy, 
as  that  parties  may  not  be  permitted  by  contract  to  release 
the  carrier  from  it.  Common  carriers  may  limit  their  com- 
mon-law liability  to  acts  of  negligence  by  contract  with  the 
consignor.  But  the  contract  mast  be  freely  and  Toluntarily 
made.  The  carrier  cannot  refuse  to  take  goods  for  carriage 
under  the  common-law  liability,  if  the  consignor  should 
refuse  his  assent  to  a  limitation.^  But  public  policy  would 
not  permit  the  enforcement  of  a  contract,  which  not  only 
released  the  carrier  of  his  common-law  liability  as  an  in- 
surer, but  likewise  from  the  consequences  of  his  negligence. 
It  is  the  almost  inyariable  rule  of  law  in  the  United  States, 
that  oommon  carriers  are  forbidden  to  relieve  themselyesi 
by  contract  from  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  carrier  or  his  servants.  This  is  the  rule  of 
law,  whether  the  carrier  be  a  natural  person  or  a  corpora- 
tion.' In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  has  been  held  not 
to  be  against  public  policy  for  common  carriers  to  make 

1  New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Mercbant's  Bank,  6  How.  344;  BaU- 
road  Co*  «•  Mannfactnrhig  Co.,  16  Wall.  SIS;  FUlebxowne  o.  Grand 
Tmnk  B.  Co.,  65  Me.  462;  Brown  o.  Eastern  B.  Co.,  11  Cnsh.  97;  Back- 
land  o.  Adams  Bxpress  Co.,  97  Mass.  124;  HolUster  o.  Nowlen,  19 
Wend.  284;  Bennett  v.  Datton^  10  N.  H.  481;  McCoy  o.  Erie,  etc.,  B.  B. 
Co.,  42  Md.  498;  Smith  v.  N.  C.  B.  B.,  64  N.  C.  286;  Sonthem  Express 
Co.  V.  Gaperton,  44  Ala.  101;  Jones  v.  Voorhees,  10  Ohio,  145;  McMU- 
lan  V.  Michigan,  etc.,  B.  B.,  16  Mich.  79. 

^  New  Jersey,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bk.,  6  How.  844;  York  Co.  v. 
Central  B.  B.  Co.,  8  Wall.  107;  Sager  v.  Portsmouth,  etc.,  B.  B.  Co.,  81 
Me.  228;  School  Dist.  v.  Boston,  etc.,  B.  R.  Co.,  102  Mass.  562;  Cam- 
den, etc.,  B.  B.  V,  Baldanf,  17  Pa.  St.  67;  Bickham  o.  Smith,  62  Pa.  St. 
45;  Delaware,  etc.,  B.  B.  v.  Starrs,  69  Pa.  St.  86;  Welch  v,  Boston,  etc., 
B.  B.,  41  Conn.  888;  Virginia,  etc.,  B.  B.  v.  Sayers,  26  Gratt.  828; 
Smith  o.N.C.  B.  B.,  64  N.  C.  285;  Swindler  o.  Hllllard,  2  Bich.  286 ; 
Berry  v.  Cooper,  28  Ga.  648;  Indianapolis,  etc.,  B.  B.  o.  AUen,  81  Ind. 
394;  Sonthem  Express  o.  Moon,  89  Miss.  822;  Gaines  v.  Union 
Transp.  Co.,  28  Ohio  St.  418;  Great  West.  B.  B.  o.  Hawkins,  17  Mich. 
67;  8.  c.  18  Mich.  427;  Adams  Exp.  Co.  v,  Stettaners,  61  111.  174;  Stur- 
geon V.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  B.  B.,  65  Mo.  569;  South,  etc.,  B.  B.  o.  Henlein, 
62  Ala,  606;  Mo.  Yal.  B.  B.  v.  Caldwell,  8  Kan.  244;  N.  O.  Ins.  Co.  o. 
N.  O.,  etc.,  B.  B.,  20  La.  Ann.  802;  Hooper  v.  Wells,  27  Cal.  11. 
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eontracts,  whereby  to  release  themselves  from  liability 
for  the  negligence  of  their  servants,  although  it  is  for- 
bidden them  to  divest  themselves  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  negligence;  and  in  case  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions this  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  a 
release  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  every  agent  of 
the  corporation,  except  the  board  of  directors.^  The  pro- 
hibition of  contracts  in  release  of  liability  for  negligence  ia 
the  same,  whether  it  refers  to  the  carriage  of  goods  or  of 
passengers.  In  the  latter  cases,  such  contracts  are  against 
public  policy,  and  therefore,  void,  even  where  the  pas- 
senger is  traveling  on  a  free  pass,  whether  the  pass  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  transportation  of  freight  for 
hire,  as  in  the  case  of  **  drover's  passes,"  '  but  also  where 
it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  coiirtesy.'  The  cases  generally 
maintain  that  the  common  carrier  is  held  to  the  same  degree 
of  care,  whether  the  carriage  is  gratuitous  or  for  a  consid- 
eration, but  it  would  seem  but  natural  to  require  of  the 
common  carrier,  in  cases  of  free  passes,  only  that  degree 
of  care,  which  is  required  of  all  bailees,  where  the  bail- 
ment is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor,  viz. :  slight 
care,  and  it  has  been  so  held  in  Illinois.^ 

The  same  restriction  against  contractual  releases  from 
liability  for  negligence  has  been  applied  to  telegraph  com- 

1  WeUs  V.  N.  T.  Cent.  R. R.,  24 N.  T.  ISI;  Perkins o.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R., 
84  N.  T.  197;  Smith  v.  N.  T.  Cent.  R.  R.,  24  N.  T.  222;  BlsseU  o.  N.  T. 
Cent.  R.  R.,  25  N.  T.  442;  Poacher  «.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.»  49  N.  Y.  26S; 
Kinney  v.  Cent.  R  R.,  82  N.  J.  407;  $.  e.  84  N.  J.  518. 

>  Railroad  Co.  o.  Lockwood,  17  Wail.  857;  Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  R.  9. 
Cnmn,  19  Ohio  St.  1;  Ohio,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Selby^  47  Ind.  471. 

s  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Derby,  14  How.  468;  Pa.  R.  R.  Co. «. 
Butler^  57  Pa.  St.  885;  Ind.  Cent.  R.  R.  v,  Mundy,  21  Ind.  48;  Jftoobna  ei 
St.  Paul,  etc.,  R.  R.,  20  Minn.  125. 

*  **  While  we  hold  this  argument  did  not  exempt  the  railroad  company 
from  the  gross  negligence  of  its  employees,  we  are  free  to  say  that  It  does 
exempt  it  from  all  other  species  or  degrees  of  negligence  not  denomi- 
nated gross,  or  which  might  have  the  character  of  recklessness."  IIL 
Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Read,  37  111.  484. 
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panies,  but  with  a  notable  exception.  The  general  rule, 
that  one  can  not  by  contract  relieve  himself  from  responsi- 
bility for  negligence,  applies.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
great  liability  to  the  commission  of  errors  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  messages ;  arising  from  the  limited  control  over  the 
electrical  current,  and  the  great  exposure  to  accidents  to 
the  wires,  and  to  the  electrical  apparatus  at  both  ends;  it 
has  very  generally  been  held  to  be  a  reasonable  and  per- 
missible stipulation,  that  the  telegraph  company  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors  in  transmission  of  messages, 
whether  they  arise  from  the  intervention  of  natural  causes 
or  the  negligence  of  the  operators,  unless  the  message  is 
repeated.  Such  a  contract  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
agreement  to  send  the  message  for  a  less  sum,  upon  con- 
dition of  being  relieved  from  liability  for  errors  or  delays.^ 

§  110.  Common  law  prohibition  of  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  restated.  —  As  it  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  two  preceding  sections,  leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  ancient  and  obsolete  English  statutes  against 
forestalling,  regrating,  etc.,  the  common  law,  —  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  as  it  has  been  enunciated  by  the  courts  in  earlier 
cases,  which  have  been  cited  in  the  preceding  two  sec- 
tions —  in  declaring  against  contracts  whose  enforcement 

1  McAndxew  o.  Electrical  TeL  Co.,  17  C.  B.  8;  Grimiell  v.  West. 
Union  Tel.  Co.,  118  Mass.  299  (18  Am.  Rep.  486) ;  True  o.  Int.  Tel.  Co., 
60  Me.  9;  Young  «.  West.  Union  Tel.  Co.,  66  N.  Y.  168;  Pasamore  v.  W. 
U.  Tel.  Co.,  78  Pa.  St.  288;  Berney  v.  N.  Y.,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.,  18  Md.  841 ; 
W.  U.  TeL  Co.  V.  Caiew,  15  Mich.  625.  In  Illinois,  It  Is  not  permitted 
to  telegraph  companies  to  stlpalate  that  they  will  not  be  responsible  for 
errors  arising  solely  from  the  negligence  of  the  operators.  They  can 
stipnlate  against  liability  for  errors,  only  where  they  occur  through 
some  natural  cause  beyond  the  company's  control.  Tyler  v.  West. 
Union  Tel.  Co.,  60  HI.  421  (14  Am.  Rep.  88);  West.  Union  Tel.  Co.  v. 
Tyler,  74  111.  163.  See  Wann  v.  West.  Union  Tel.  Co.,  87  Mo.  472; 
Sweatland  v.  111.,  etc.,  TeL  Co.,  27  Iowa,  432;  Candee  v.  West.  Union 
Tel.  Co.,  84  Wis.  471;  West.  Union  TeL  Ck).  v,  Graham,  1  Col.  280.  In 
the  last  case  it  was  held  that  the  condition  against  liability,  where  the 
message  is  not  repeated,  is  no  defense  In  an  action  for  failure  to  deliver. 
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tended  lo  restraia  trmde  and  commerce,  limited  its  prohibi- 
tion in  two  ways :  Fini^  it  did  not  punish  the  parties  to 
such  contracts  for  maldng  them,  and  confined  its  prohibi- 
tion to  a  refosal  to  enforce  the  contract  which  fell  under 
its  ban,  because  such  contract  was  against  public  policy,  is 
that  it  tended  to  restrain  trade  and  competition  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  welfare.  SeconcUy^  it  did  not 
declare  all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  against 
public  policy ;  onlj  those  which,  according  to  jadiciti 
opinion,  were  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  not  only 
permitting  but  enforcing  some  contracts,  because  they  wen 
reasonable,  although  their  enforcement  did  operate  to 
restrain  trade  and  limit  competition.^ 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  both  particulars  the  common  law  has  been  chai^ 
by  modem  legislation  in  the  United  States.  But  before 
proceeding  to  the  exposition  of  the  recent  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  I  desire  to  make  still  more  positive  the 
accuracy  of  my  two  propositions,  in  regard  to  the  scope  of 
the  common  law  prohibition  of  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade,  by  a  very  full  reference  to  two  important  recent 
cases  in  the  English  and  New  York  courts. 

The  first  case  arose  in  the  English  courts.'  A  large  nam- 
ber  of  owners  of  ships,  which  were  employed  in  canyiDg 
freight  from  the  same  English  ports,  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation which  brought  all  the  freight  business  of  the  mem- 
bers under  the  regulation  of  the  assodation ;  the  by-lawa 
of  the  association  to  control  the  number  of  ships  of  each 
member,  the  division  of  the  cargoes  and  freights,  and  the 
«roneral  management  of  the  carrying  business  of  that  port. 
In  order  to  make  their  control  of  the  business  complete, 
the  association  offered  a  rebate  of  five  per  cent  on  all 

1  See  S  108  for  cases  and  f nUer  ezpoaitioii  of  the  common  law  ta  this 
matter* 

s  Mogol  Steamship  Go.  v.  McQxegor,  SI  Q.  B.  D.  6ii;  a.  c  S8Q.B. 
D.  698. 
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freights  to  shippers  who  shipped  their  goods  exclusiyely  on 
the  ships  ooDtrolled  by  the  assooiation;  and  prohibited 
their  freight  agents,  on  penalty  of  removal,  from  being 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  securing  freight  for  com* 
peting  ship-owners.  Any  member  of  the  association  was 
privileged  to  withdraw  from  the  combination  at  any  time 
upon  giving  the  stipulated  notice.  The  association  then 
reduced  the  rates  of  freight  to  such  a  degree  that  an  inde- 
pendent ship-owner  could  not^  except  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
compete  with  the  associated  ship-owners.  A  virtual 
monopoly,  as  described  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  was  thereby  created. 
The  plaintiffs,  who  were  among  the  ship-owners,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  association,  undertook  to  compete  for 
the  carrying  trade  of  that  port,  by  sending  ships  there  in 
search  of  cargoes,  but  failed  because  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  association.  The  only  difference,  but  cer- 
tainly an  important  one,  between  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  Chicago  Elevator  Companies  which  was  the  subject  of 
regulation  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  and  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
these  associated  ship-owners,  was  that  the  combination  of 
elevator  owners  was  charged  with  the  design  of  extorting 
exorbitant  charges  for  the  storage  of  grain  from  the 
shippers;  whereas,  the  English  combination  in  this  case 
was  charged  with  the  conspiracy,  by  lowering  rates  of 
freight  to  such  a  degree  that  an  independent  ship-owner 
could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  combination,  to 
stifle  all  competition,  and  thus  secure  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  business  from  that  port. 

The  English  courts,  from  the  initiatory  trial  up  to  the 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  denied  that  the  associated 
ship-owners  had  been  guilty  of  any  conspiracy  at  the  com- 
mon law,  for  which  they  were  amenable  to  the  plaintiffs, 
either  criminally  or  civilly,  although  the  agreements  of  the 
associated  ship-owners  were  clearly  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade,  which  the  courts  would  have  refused  to  enforce 
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between  the  members  thereof.  Full  quotations  from 
the  opinions  of  the  courts  are  given  in  the  note  below. ^ 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  English  court  held  that  in 
order  that  a  combination  of  capitalists  may  make  out  a 
case  of  actionable  conspiracy   at  the  common  law,  they 

1  Lord  Coleridge  said:  "But  it  is  said  that  the  motive  of  these  acts 
was  to  ruin  the  plaintifis,  and  that  such  a  motive,  it  lias  been  held,  will 
render  the  combination  itself  wrongful  and  malicions,  and  that  if  damage 
has  resulted  to  the  plaintiffs  an  action  will  lie.  I  concede  that  if  the 
premises  are  established  the  conclasion  follows.  It  is  too  late  to  dia- 
pnte,  if  I  desired  it,  as  I  do  not,  that  a  wrongful  and  maUcions  com- 
bination to  ruin  a  man  in  his  trade  may  be  ground  for  such  an  action 
as  this,  was  then  this  combination  such?  The  answer  in  this  question 
has  given  me  much  trouble,  and  I  confess  to  the  weakness  of  having  long 
doubted  and  hesitated  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  defendants  were  determined,  if  they  could,  to  exclude 
the  plaintiffs  from  this  trade.  Strong  expressions  were  drawn  from 
some  of  them  in  cross- examination,  and  the  telegrams  and  letters 
showed  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  matter,  their  resolute  pur- 
pose to  exclude  the  plaintiffs  if  they  could,  and  to  do  so  without  any 
consideration  for  the  results  to  the  plaintiffs,  if  they  were  successfully 
excluded.  This,  I  think,  is  made  out,  and  I  think  no  more  is  made  out 
than  this.  Is  this  enough?  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  trade  is  and 
must  be  in  a  sense  selfish ;  trade  not  being  infinite,  nay,  the  trade  of  a 
particular  place  or  district  being  possibly  very  limited,  what  one  man 
gains  another  loses.  In  the  hand-to-hand  war  of  commerce,  as  in  the 
conflicts  of  public  life,  whether  at  the  bar,  in  parliament,  in  medicine, 
in  engineering  (I  give  examples  only)  men  fight  on  without  much  thought 
of  others,  except  a  desire  to  excel  or  to  defeat  them.  Very  lofty 
minds,  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  his  cup  of  water,  wUl  not  stoop  to 
take  an  advantage,  if  they  think  another  wants  it  more.  Our  age,  in 
spite  of  high  authority  to  the  contrary,  is  not  without  its  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
neys; but  these  are  counsels  of  perfection  which  it  would  be  silly  indeed 
to  make  the  measure  of  the  rough  business  of  the  world  as  pursued  by 
ordinary,  men  of  business.  The  line  is  in  words  difficult  to  draw«  but  I 
cannot  see  that  these  defendants  have  in  fact  passed  the  line  which 
separates  the  reasonable  and  legitimate  selfishness  of  traders  from 
wrong  and  malice.  In  1884  they  admitted  the  plaintiiEs  to  their  confer- 
ence; in  1885  they  excluded  them,  and  they  were  determined,  no  doubt, 
if  they  could,  to  make  the  exclusion  complete  and  effective,  not  from 
any  personal  malice  or  Ill-will  to  the  plaintiffs  as  individuals,  but  because 
they  were  determined  if  they  could  to  keep  the  trade  to  themselves;  and 
if  they  permitted  persons  in  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  to  come  in  and 
share  it,  they  thought,  and  honestly,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  correctly 
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mast  use  unlawfal  means,  such  as  fraud  or  other  dis- 
honesty, intimidation,  molestation  or  actual  malice.  It 
was  not  sufficient  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion was  to  drive  the  plaintiffs  out  of  business,  if  only  the 
ordinary  tactics  of  commercial  warfare  were  employed. 

tbonght,  that  for  a  time  at  least  there  would  be  an  end  of  their 
gains.'* 

Jadge  Bo  wen  —  on  appeal  in  Queen's  Bench  Division:  **The  de- 
f endantSy  we  are  told  by  plaintiffs.'  counsel,  might  lawfuUy  lower  rates, 
provided  they  did  not  lower  them  beyond  a  'fair  freight,'  whatever  that 
may  mean.  But  where  is  it  established  that  there  is  any  such  restriction 
upon  commerce?  And  what  is  to  be  the  definition  of  a  '  fair  freight? ' 
It  Is  said  that  it  ought  to  be  a  normal  rate  of  freight,  such  as  is  rea- 
sonably remunerative  to  the  shipowner.  But  over  what  period  of  time 
is  the  average  of  this  reasonable  remunerativeness  to  be  calculated? 
AU  commercial  men  with  capital  are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedient of  sowing  one  year  a  crop  of  apparently  unfruitful  prices,  in 
order,  by  driving  competition  away,  to  reap  a  fuller  harvest  of  profit  in 
the  future;  and  untU  the  present  argument  at  the  bar  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ship-owners  or  merchants  were  ever  deemed  to  be  bound  by  law 
to  conform  to  some  imaginary  *  normal '  standard  of  freights  or  prices, 
or  that  law  courts  had  a  right  to  say  to  them  in  respect  of  their  com- 
petitive tariffs,  <Thu8  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.'  To  attempt  to 
limit  English  competition  in  this  way  would  probably  be  as  hopeless  an 
endeavor  as  the  experiment  of  King  Canute.  But  on  ordinary  principles 
of  law  no  such  fetter  on  freedom  of  trade  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  war- 
ranted. A  man  is  bound  not  to  use  his  property  so  as  to  infringe  upon 
another's  rights.  Sic  tUere  tuo  ut  alienum  nan  kudos.  If  engaged  in 
actions  which  may  involve  danger  to  others,  he  ought,  speaking  gen- 
erally, to  take  reasonable  care  to  avoid  endangering  them.  But  there  la 
surely  no  doctrine  of  law  which  compels  him  to  use  his  property  in  a 
way  that  judges  and  juries  may  consider  reasonable.  See  Chasemore  o. 
Richards.  If  there  is  no  such  fetter  upon  the  use  of  property  known  to 
the  English  law,  why  should  there  be  any  such  a  fetter  upon  trade? 

It  is  urged,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  plalntlffSj  that  even  if  the  acts 
complained  of  would  not  be  wrongful  had  they  been  committed  by  a 
single  individual,  they  become  actionable  when  they  are  the  result  of 
concerted  action  among  several.  In  other  words,  the  plaintiffs,  it  is 
contended,  have  been  Injured  by  an  illegal  conspiracy.  Of  the  general 
proposition,  that  certain  kinds  of  conduct  not  criminal  la  anyone  indi- 
vidual may  become  criminal  If  done  by  combination  among  several, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  distinction  is  based  on  sound  reason,  for  a 
combination  may  make  oppressive  or  dangerous  that  which,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded only  from  a  single  person,  would  be  otherwise,  and  the  very  fact 
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In  the  case,  arising  in  the  New  York  eoorta,  the  Dit- 
mond  Match  Company  had  parchased  the  factory  of  oie 
Boeber  and  the  good-will  of  his  business,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  Boeber  should  not  engage,  during  his  nataral 
life,  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  matches 

of  tbe  combliuitlott  may  show  thai  the  object  is  simply  to  do  haim, 
and  not  to  ezerclae  one^s  own  jast  rights." 

« In  tbe  application  of  this  undoubted  principle  it  is  neoossaiy  to  be 
▼ery  caref  nl  not  to  press  the  doctrine  of  illegal  oonspizacy  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  indiridoals  or  of  the  pobllc; 
and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  tiiat  as  a  rale  it  Is  the  damage  wrong- 
Inlly  done,  and  not  the  oonsplrapy,  that  is  the  gist  of  actions  on  Uie  case 
for  conspiracy.    Bee  Skinner  e.   Onnton;  Hntchins  e.  Hntchins.   But 
wliat  is  the  definition  of  an  illegal  combination?    It  is  an  agreement  bj 
one  or  more  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  nnlawfil 
means.    O'OonneU  e.  Hie  Qneen;  Beg.  e.  Famell;  and  the  qnestionto 
be  solved  is  whether  there  has  been  any  such  agreement  here.    Have  the 
defendants  combined  to  do  an  unlawful  act?    Have  they  combined  to  de 
a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means?    A  moment's  consideration  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  new  inquiry  only  drives  us  back  to  the  eirele 
of  definitions  and  legal  propositions  which  I  have  already  traversed  Is 
the  previous  part  of  this  judgment.    The  unlawful  act  agreed  to,  If 
any,  between  the  defendants  must  have  been  the  intentional  doing  of 
some  act  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintUb*  business  without  Just  caase 
or  excuse.    Whether  there  vras  any  such  Justification  or  excuse  for 
the  defendants  is  the  old  question  over  again,  which,  so  far  as  regards 
an  Indiyidoal  tnuler»  has  been  already  solyed.    The  only  deferentia  thit 
can  exist  must  arise.  If  at  aU,  out  of  the  fact  that  the  acts  done  tie 
the  joint  acts  of  several  capitalists,  and  not  of  one  capitalist  oslj. 
The  next  point  is  whether  the  means  adopted  were  unlawful.    Tte 
means  adopted  vrere  competition  carried  to  a  bitter  end.    Whether  sneb 
means  are  unlawful  is  in  like  manner  nothing  but  the  old  discnsskM 
which  I  have  gone  through,  and  which  is  now  revived  under  a  second 
head  of  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  a  combination  of  capitalists  dlffor- 
entiates  tbe  case  of  acts  jointly  done  by  them  from  similar  acts  done 
by  a  single  man  of  capital.    But  I  find  it  impossible  myself  to  acquiesce 
in   the  view  that  the  English  law  places  any  such  restriction  on  the 
combination  of  capital  as  would  be  involved  in  the  recognition  of  such 
a  distinction.    If  so,  one  rich  capitalist  may  innocently  carry  compe- 
tition to  a  length  which  would  become  unlawful  in  the  case  of  a  eradi- 
cate with  a  joint  capital  no  larger  than  his  own,  and  one  indlvidail 
merchant  may  lawfully  do  that  which  a  firm  or  a  partnership  may  nok 
What  limits,  on  such  a  theory,  would  be  imposed  by  law  on  the  com- 
petitive action  of  a  joint-stock  conqiany  limited,  is  a  problem  which 
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in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Montana.  In  a  suit,  brought  by  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany, to  compel  Boeber  to  carry  out  his  agreement  to 
abstain  from  engaging  in  the  same  business,  anywhere 
except  in  Montana ;  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  this  agree- 

mlght  weU  puzzle  a  casuist.  The  truth  is  that  the  combination  of  cap« 
Ital  for  purposes  of  trade  and  competition  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
anch  a  combination  of  several  persons  against  one,  with  a  view  to  harm 
him,  as  faUs  under  the  head  of  an  indictable  conspiracy.  There  is  no 
just  cause  or  excuse  in  the  latter  class  of  cases.  There  is  such  a  just 
cause  or  excuse  in  the  former.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  very  fact 
of  a  combination  is  evidence  of  a  design  to  do  ttiat  which  is  hurtful 
without  just  cause— is  evidence  —  to  use  a  technical  expression  —  of 
mmlloe.  But  it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  combine 
capital  for  all  the  mere  purposes  of  trade  for  which  capital  may,  apart 
from  combination,  be  legitimately  used  in  trade.  To  limit  combinations 
of  capital,  when  used  for  purposes  of  competition,  in  the  manner  pro* 
posed  by  the  argument  of  the  plalntiifs,  would,  in  the  present  day,  be 
impossible — would  be  only  another  method  of  attempting  to  set  boun- 
daries to  the  tides.  Legal  puzzles  which  might  weU  distract  a  theorist 
may  easily  be  conceived  of  imaginary  conflicts  between  the  selfishness 
of  a  group  of  individuals,  and  the  obvious  weU-loeing  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.*' 

**  Lastly,  we  are  asked  to  hold  the  defendants'  Conference  or  associa- 
tion illegal,  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  term  <  illegal '  here  is  a 
misleading  one.  Contracts,  as  they  are  called  in  restraint  of  trade,  are 
not  in  my  opinion  illegal  in  any  sense,  except  that  the  law  will  not  en- 
force them.  It  does  not  prohibit  the  making  of  such  contracts;  it 
merely  declines  after  they  have  been  made  to  recognize  their  validity. 
The  law  considers  the  disadvantage  so  imposed  upon  the  contract  a 
sniBcient  shelter  to  the  public.  The  language  of  Crompton,  J.,  in  Hilton 
V,  Eckersley,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  supported.  No  action  at  common 
law  will  lie  or  ever  has  lain  against  any  Indlvidoal  or  individuals  for 
entering  into  a  contract  merely  because  it  is  in  restraint  of  trade.  Lord 
Eldon's  equity  decision  in  Cousins  v.  Smith  is  not  very  intelligible,  even 
if  it  be  not  open  to  the  somewhat  personal  criticism  passed  on  it  by 
Lord  CampbeU  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  If  indeed  it  could  be 
plainly  proved  that  the  mere  formation  of  '  conferences,'  <  trnsts,'  or 
*  associations '  such  as  these  were  always  necessarily  injurious  to  the 
public  —  a  view  which  involves,  perhaps,  the  disputable  assumption  that 
in  a  country  of  free  trade,  and  one  which  is  not  under  the  iron  regime  of 
statutory  monopolies,  such  confederations  can  ever  be  really  success- 
ful—  and  if  the  evil  of  them  were  not  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  the 
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ment  to  be  only  in  reasoDable  restraint  of  trade,  and  was 
lawful  and  binding.  The  court  went  so  far  in  its  opinioa 
as  to  intimate  that  the  exception  of  Montana  is  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  contract,  if  the  agreement 

common  law  rule,  which  held  such  agreemcDts  to  be  void  as  dittioct 
from  holding  them  to  be  crlminAl,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  common  law  ought  to  discover  within  its  arsenal  of 
sonnd  common-sense  principles  some  further  remedy  commeosonte 
with  the  mischief.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  Is,  to  my  mind,  st 
itll  evident;  nor  is  It  the  province  of  judges  to  mould  and  stretch  the 
law  of  conspiracy  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  calculations  of  politicil 
economy.  If  peaceable  and  honest  combinations  of  capital  for  par- 
poses  of  trade  competition  are  to  be  struck  at,  it  must,  I  think,  be  by 
legislation,  for  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  the  commoo 
law. 

**  In  the  result,  I  agree  with  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  and  differ,  withre- 
gret,  from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The  substance  of  my  view  Is  this, 
that  competition,  however  severe  and  egotistical,  if  unattended  by  cir- 
cumstances of  dishonesty,  intimidation,  molestation,  or  such  illegalitiei 
as  I  have  above  referred  to,  gives  rise  to  do  cause  of  action  at  common 
law.  I  myself  should  deem  It  to  be  a  misfortune  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  prescribe  to  the  business  world  how  honest  and  peaceable  trade  wu 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  case  where  no  such  Illegal  elements  as  I  have  men- 
tioned exist,  or  were  to  adopt  some  standard  of  judicial 'reasonable- 
ness,' or  of  < normal'  prices,  or  'fair  freights,'  to  which  conuierdil 
adventurers,  otherwise  innocent,  were  bound  to  conform." 

Judge  Frye :  <*  We  have  then  to  inquire  whether  mere  oompetltloD, 
directed  by  one  man  against  another,  is  ever  unlawful.  It  was  aigoed 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  a  legal  right  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and  that 
to  deprive  them  of  that  right  by  any  means  is  a  wrong.  But  the  right 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  trade  Is  not  an  absolute  but  a  quallfled  right— aright 
conditioned  by  the  like  right  in  the  defendants  and  all  Her  Ifajesty's 
subjects,  and  a  right  therefore  to  trade  subject  to  competition.  Now,  I 
know  no  limits  to  the  right  of  competition  in  the  defendants— I  mean, 
no  limits  in  law,  I  am  not  speaking  of  morals  or  good  manners.  To 
draw  a  line  between  fair  and  unfair  competition,  between  what  is  ret- 
sonable  and  unreasonable,  passes  the  power  of  the  courts.  Competi* 
tion  exists  when  two  or  more  persons  seek  to  possess  or  to  enjoy  the 
same  thing;  it  follows  that  the  success  of  one  must  be  the  failure  of 
another,  and  no  principle  of  law  enables  us  to  interfere  with  or  to 
moderate  that  success  or  that  faliare  so  long  as  it  is  dae  to  mere  com- 
petition. I  say  mere  competition,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  It  is  unlawfol 
and  actionable  for  one  man  to  interfere  with  another's  trade  by  frand 
or  misrepresentation,  or  '  by  molesting  his  customers,  or  those  who 
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did  not  include  territory  which  was  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  business  transferred  in  connection  with  the  contract  in 
restraint  of  trade.     The  alleged  motive  of  the  purchaser 

would  be  his  costomers,  wbether  by  pbysical  obstractioii  or  moral 
intimidation." 

Lord  Halsbary,  In  the  Hoase  of  Lords: — 

''  The  learned  counsel  who  argaed  the  case  for  the  appellants  with 
their  Qsnal  force  and  abllltyi  were  pressed  from  time  to  time  by  some  of 
yonr  Lordships  to  point  ont  what  act  of  unlawful  obstmctlony  violence, 
molestation  or  Interference  was  proved  against  the  associated  body  of 
traders,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  wrongful  thing  upon  which  the 
learned  counsel  could  place  their  fingers  was  the  competition  which  I 
have  already  dealt  with.  Intimidation,  violence,  molestation,  or  the 
procuring  of  people  to  break  their  contracts,  are  all  of  them  unlawful 
acts;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  combination  to  procure  people  to 
do  such  acts  is  a  conspiracy  and  unlawful. 

<<The  sending  up  of  ships  to  Hankow,  which  in  itself  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  associated  traders,  would  be  unprofitable,  but  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuenclng  other  traders  against  coming  there  and  so 
encoaraging  a  ruinous  competition  is  the  one  fact  which  appears  to  be 
pointed  to  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  My  Lords,  after  all, 
what  can  be  meant  by  ' out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade?'  I  should 
rather  think,  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  very  commonly  within  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  so  to  compete  for  a  time  as  to  render  trade  unprofitable 
to  your  rival  in  order  that  when  you  have  got  rid  of  him  you  may  appro- 
priate the  profits  of  the  entire  trade  to  yourself. 

''I  entirely  adopt  and  make  my  own  what  was  said  by  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  in  the  court  below:  'AU  commercial  men  with  capital  are 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  expedient  of  sowing  one  year  a  crop  of 
apparently  unfruitful  prices,  in  order  by  driving  competition  away  to 
reap  a  fuller  harvest  of  profit  in  the  future;  and  until  the  present  argu- 
ment at  the  bar  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ship-owners  or  merchants 
were  ever  deemed  to  be  bound  by  law  to  conform  to  some  imaginary 
•  normal '  standard  of  freights  or  prices,  or  that  law  courts  had  a  right 
to  say  to  them  In  respect  of  their  competitive  tariffs,  *  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  further.' 

"  Excluding  all  I  have  excluded  upon  my  view  of  the  facts,  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  formulate  the  proposition.  What  is  the  wrong  done? 
What  legal  right  Is  interfered  with?  What  coercion  of  the  mind,  or 
will  or  of  the  person  is  effected?  All  are  free  to  trade  upon  what  terms 
they  will,  and  nothing  has  been  done  except  in  rival  trading  which  can 
be  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  appellants'  interests." 

Lord  Bramwell:  '*  Where  Is  such  a  contention  to  stop?    Suppose 
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of  the  bofltnesB  to  establish  a  monopoly  was  held  to  ha?e 
no  effect  upon  the  validity  or  inralidity  of  the  agre^neDt 
that  the  vendor  shall  abstain  from  establishing  a  rival 
business.^ 

the  case  pat  In  the  argament:  In  a  amall  town  there  are  two  sbopa, 
snfllclent  for  the  waota  of  the  neighborhood,  making  only  a  reasooabte 
profit.  They  are  threatened  with  a  third.  The  two  shopkeepen  agree 
to  warn  the  Intending  shopkeeper  that  if  he  comes  they  wQl  lower  prieea, 
and  eaa  aflord  it  longer  than  he.  Have  tiiey  committed  an  indlctible 
ollense?  Remember  the  conspiracy  is  the  oflenee,  and  they  hare  con- 
spired. If  he»  being  warned,  does  not  set  np  hie  shop^  has  he  a  caiue  of 
actlonf  He  might  prove  damages.  He  might  show  tiiat  from  his  skfll 
hs  woQld  have  beaten  one  or  both  of  the  others.  See  in  this  esse  tbe 
Jndgment  of  Lord  Saber,  that  the  plaintUls  nd^t  recorer  for  *  damtges 
at  large  f6r  fatare  years.'  Wonld  a  ship-owner  who  had  intended  to 
send  his  ship  to  Shangliai,  but  desisted  owing  to  the  defendant's  agree- 
ment, and  on  being  told  by  them  they  wonld  deal  with  him  as  they  had 
with  the  plalntHI,  be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  defend- 
satsl  Whynotf  If  yes,whynoteTeryBhipK>wnerwhoconldsayhehad 
a  Bhlp  fit  for  the  trade,  bat  was  deterred  from  nsing  it? 

1  Diamond  Mat^  Go.  o.  Boel)er,  106  New  Toric,  4S1,  the  ooort  said: 
**  Steam  and  electricity  have,  for  the  porposeof  trade  and  oommeroe, 
almost  anoihllated  distance,  and  the  whole  world  is  now  a  mart  for  tlie 
distrlbntlon  oi  the  products  of  indastry.  The  great  diffaslon  of  weaitii 
and  the  restless  activity  oi  mankind  striving  to  better  th^  condition 
has  greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  human  enterprise  and  created  a  vast 
nnmber  of  new  industries,  which  give  scope  to  ingennity  and  employ* 
ment  fbr  Ci4>ltal  and  labor.  The  laws  no  longer  favor  the  granting  of 
ezclnaive  privileges,  and  to  a  great  extent  business  corporations  are 
practically  partnerships  and  may  be  organized  by  any  persons  wlio 
desire  to  unite  their  capital  or  skill  in  basiness,  leaving  a  free  field  to 
all  others  who  desire  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes  to  clothe  them- 
selves with  a  corporate  character.  The  tendency  of  recent  adjudicatiooi 
is  marked  in  the  direction  of  relaxing  the  rigor  of  the  doctrine  that  all 
contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  are  void,  irrespective  of  special 
circumstances.  Indeed,  It  has  of  late  been  denied  that  a  hard  and  last 
rule  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  the  law  of  England  (Rouslllon  v.  Boa- 
sillon,  14  L.  B.,  Ch.  Biv.  851).  The  law  has,  for  centuries,  permitted 
contracts  in  partial  restraint  of  trade,  when  reasonable;  and  in  Homer 
V.  Graves  (7  Bing.  785),  Chief  Justice  Tlndal  considered  a  true  test  to 
be  ^'  whether  the  restraint  is  such  only  as  to  afford  a  fair  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  party  in  ftkvor  of  whom  it  is  given,  and  not  so  laiige 
as  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  public."  When  the  restraint  is 
general,  but  at  the  same  time  is  co-extensive  only  with  the  interest  to 
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Bat  the  fact,  that  the  common  law  did  not  punish,  either 
criminally  or  civilly,  those  who  enter  into  combinations 
for  the  prevention  of  competition,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate any  constitutional  objection  to  statutory  changes  of 

be  protected  and  with  the  benefit  meant  to  be  conferred,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why,  as  between  the  parties,  the  contract  Is  not  as 
reasonable  as  when  the  Interest  is  partial  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
partial  restraint.  And  Is  there  any  real  public  interest  which  necessarily 
condemns  the  one  and  not  the  other?  It  is  an  encouragement  to  industry 
and  to  enterprise  in  buUding  up  a  trade,  that  a  man  shaU  be  allowed  to 
sell  the  good-will  of  the  business  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  upon 
the  best  terms  he  can  obtain.  If  his  business  extends  over  a  continent, 
does  public  policy  forbid  his  accompanying  the  sale  with  a  stipulation 
for  restraint  co- extensive  with  the  business  which  he  sells?  if  such  a 
contract  is  permitted,  is  the  seller  any  more  likely  to  become  a  burden 
on  the  public  than  a  man  who,  having  built  up  a  local  trade  only,  sells 
It,  binding  himself  not  to  carry  it  on  in  the  locality?  Are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  for  the  exercise  of  useful  talents  so  shut  up 
and  hemmed  in  that  the  public  is  likely  to  lose  a  useful  member  of 
society  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other?  Indeed,  what  public 
policy  requires  is  often  a  vague  and  difficult  inquiry.  It  is  clear  that 
public  policy  and  the  interests  of  society  favor  the  .utmost  freedom  of 
contract,  within  the  law,  and  require  that  business  transactions  should 
not  be  trammelled  by  unnecessary  restrictions.  'If,'  said  Sir  George 
Jessel,  in  Printing  Company  o.  Sampson  (19  £q.  Cas.,  L.  B.  462)  '  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which  public  policy  requires,  it  is  that 
men  of  full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall  have  the  utmost 
liberty  of  contracting,  and  that  contracts  when  entered  into 
freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  good  and  shall  be  enforced 
by  courts  of  justice.'  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
doctrine  that  contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  are  void,  is  founded 
In  part  upon  the  policy  of  preventing  monopolies,  which  are  opposed  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  granting  of  which  by  the  king  under 
claim  of  royal  prerogative  led  to  conflicts  memorable  in  English  history. 
Bnt  covenants  of  the  character  of  the  one  now  in  question  operate  simply 
to  prevent  the  covenantor  from  engaging  in  the  business  which  he  sells, 
so  as  to  protect  the  purchaser  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  pur- 
chased. To  the  extent  that  the  contract  prevents  the  vendor  from  carrying 
on  the  particular  trade,  it  deprives  the  community  of  any  benefit  it  might 
derive  from  his  entering  Into  competition.  But  the  business  is  open  to 
all  others,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  the  public  will  suffer  harm  from 
lack  of  persons  to  engage  in  a  profitable  industry.  Such  contracts  do 
not  create  monopolies.  They  confer  no  special  or  exclusive  privilege. 
If  contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade,  where  the  trade  is  general,  are 
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the  law,  whereby  criminal  or  oivil  remedies  are  provided 
for  preventing  the  formation  of  monopolistic  combinations. 
If  the  restrictions  apon  competition  and  trade  is  against 
public  policy,  and  may  for  that  reason  be  declared  illegal, 
so  that  the  courts  may  lawfully  refuse  to  the  parties  to  a 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade  the  right  to  enforce  sach  a 
contract  or  agreement  by  judicial  process;  there  can  be  do 
serious  question  concerning  the  power  of  the  State  to  make 
such  restrictions  upon  trade  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  criminal  misdemeanors,  or  to  give  to  parties  suf- 
fering from  them  civil  actions  for  damages,  if  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  legislature  the  public  welfare  should  require 
it.  The  power  to  declare  an  act  unlawful  being  admitted, 
the  choice  of  remedies  for  its  prevention  is  wholly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  legislative  power.^ 

§  111.  Industrial  and  corporate  trusts,  as  oonablnatlons 
in  restraint  of  trade.  —  It  does  not  take  a  very  keen  ob- 
server to  note  that,  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
tendency  to  the  establishment  of  all-powerful  and  all-con- 
trolling combinations  of  capital,  in  the  prosecution  of  all 
kinds  of  business,  has  been  increasing  year  by  year  in  this 
country.  This  is  an  undoubted  economic  phenomenon  of 
the  modern  world  and  nowhere  is  it  more  manifest  or 
stronger  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid  accumn- 
lationofvast  fortunes  has  inspired  some  of  their  possessors 

void  as  tending  to  monopolies,  contracta  In  partial  restraint  where  the 
trade  Is  local,  are  subject  to  the  same  objection,  because  they  deprire 
the  local  commnnlty  of  the  services  of  the  covenantor  in  the  parUcalir 
trade  or  calling,  and  prevent  his  becoming  a  competitor  with  the  oore- 
nantee.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  law  which  makes  the  motI?e 
of  the  covenantee  the  test  of  the  validity  of  such  a  contract  On  the 
contrary  we  suppose  a  party  may  legally  purchase  the  trade  and  business 
of  another  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  competition,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  contract,  if  supported  by  a  consideration,  will  depend  upon  its 
reasonableness  as  between  the  parties." 

1  See  poatf  §  112,  for  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  modern  anti- 
trust and  anti-monopolistic  laws. 
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with  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  power  through  the 
control  of  industries  of  such  great  extension  and  scope,  that 
they  may  earn  the  appellation  of  kings  instead  of  princes  ot 
industry.  If  this  economic  tendency  were  left  unchecked, 
either  by  economic  conditions  or  law,  the  full  fruition  of 
it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and 
to  the  stability  of  the  American  States  as  popular  govern- 
ments, so  great  that  the  fear  of  the  people  of  England,  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  dream  of 
Thelusson  that  the  provisions  of  his  will  would  make  his 
posterity  one  of  the  powerful  families  of  England  »^ 
would  seem  in  comparison  to  take  on  the  form  of  opera 
bouffe. 

The  first  distinct  manifestation  of  this  growing  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  large  combinations  of  capital  is  the 
rapid  increase  of  industrial  corporations,  so  that  the  United 
States  exceeds  all  other  countries  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  private  corporations,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  aggre- 
gate capital.  But  for  many  financial  reasons,  the  size  of 
an  industrial  corporation  is  necessarily  limited ;  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  a  number  of  corporations,  having  large 
capital,  in  the  samebusiness  or  industry,  competing  with  each 
other,  and  forcing  the  price  ef  commodities  and  services  down 
so  low  that  the  returns  on  the  capital  invested  grow  less  and 
less,  until  the  rival  corporations  find  themselves  unable 
to  declare  any  dividends  at  all.  Contracts  or  agreements, 
entered  into  by  these  competing  corporations,  to  maintain 

1  Thelnflson  v.  Woodford,  1  B.  &  P.  N.  B.  896 ;  $.  e.  4  Yes.  227.  The- 
11180011  provided  In  his  wUl  that  all  his  estate,  principal  and  iDcome, 
should  be  held  intact  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  untU  the  death  of 
all  his  heirs,  living  at  his  death,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  survivor  of 
these  heirs,  the  property  was  to  be  given  to  certain  descendants  de- 
scribed In  the  will.  This  will,  and  the  litigation  growing  out  of  it,  created 
such  a  sensation  that  Parliament  passed  a  statute,  which  prohibited  the 
accumulation  of  income  and  profits  for  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of 
the  grantor,  and  twenty- one  years  thereafter  or  the  minority  of  the  bene- 
ficiary.   See  Tiedeman  on  Real  Property,  §  545. 
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a  certain  scale  of  prices,  and  to  raise  or  lower  prices  in 
concert,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rulings  of  the  association, 
have  not  always  proved  eflfectnal  in  suppressing  ruinoiifl 
competition ;  because,  as  we  have  seen  in  preceding  sec- 
tions, such  contracts  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  there- 
fore non-enforceable  in  the  courts.  A  financial  genius  in 
the  United  States  proposed  that,  to  secure  absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  management  and  conduct  of  a  busings  bj 
a  number  of  rival  corporations,  all  the  stockholders  of 
the  several  corporations  should  transfer  to  a  board  of 
trustees  their  respective  holdings  of  stock  in  the  diflSerent 
corporations  and  receive  back  from  the  trustees  tnut 
certificates,  representing  their  rights  in  the  stock  cer- 
tificates. Under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust,  the 
trustees,  who  thus  appeared  as  the  voting  stockholders  in 
each  one  of  the  corporations,  would  conduct  the  business 
of  all  of  them  as  one  business  and  in  accordance  with  tiie 
plans  and  principles  of  action,  which  had  been  decided 
upon  by  the  trustees.  And  the  profits  of  the  joint  busi- 
ness of  these  corporations  would  be  distributed  among  the 
stockholders  pro  rata  on  their  trust  certificates.  Under 
such  an  ingenious  scheme,  there  was  no'  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  command  of  the  association  on 
the  part  of  the  corporations,  which  composed  the  com- 
bination; for  the  trustees,  as  the  holders  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  each  one  of  the  corporations,  could 
secure,  in  the  corporate  meetings  of  each  one,  corporate 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  had  been  formulated  by  the 
trustees . 

Thus  was  established  a  form  of  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade,  which  was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  capital 
which  was  invested  in  the  joint  enterprise  and  which  did  not 
need  the  special  sanction  of  the  law,  or  its  intervention 
by  judicial  process,  in  order  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
combination  upon  all  its  members.  Nor  would  it  appear 
that  such  a  trust,  apart  from  the  motive  of  its  creation, 
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differed  in  legal  character  from  the  thousand  and  one  active 
trusts,  whoBe  legality  has  never  been  questioned. 

If,  in  the  creation  of  such  a  trast,  the  parties  thereto 
had  violated  any  rule  of  law,  it  must  be  in  some  secondary 
matter,  and  not  directly.  For  independently  of  modern 
statutes,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section,  no 
combination  of  capital  with  monopolistic  intent  is  so  far 
declared  illegal  as  to  subject  the  participants  therein  to  any 
criminal  or  civil  liability.  The  most  that  the  common 
law  did  in  discouraging  such  combinations  was  to  ignore 
them,  and  deny  the  aid  of  judicial  process  in  enforcing 
the  agreements  on  the  members  of  the  combination.  And 
the  need  of  judicial  process  had  been  obviated  by  these 
creators  of  the  industrial  trust. 

The  original  industrial  trust  was  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust.  Possibly,  the  next  great  trust  to  be  formed  was 
the  American  Sugar  Trust.  Since  then  a  large  number 
of  so-called  trusts  have  been  formed,  viz. :  Milk,  rubber, 
cotton-seed  oil,  butchers^  glass,  furniture,  etc.  But  it 
needs  to  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  phrase  **  in- 
dustrial trust  **  has  been  made  to  serve  in  the  popular 
mind,  as  well  as  in  legislative  enactments,  as  a  general 
term,  to  include  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  combinations  of 
capital  in  restraint  of  trade,  wherever  the  motive  of  the 
combination  is  shown  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  any  particular  industry,  it  matters  not  what 
form  the  combination  may  take,  and  whether  the  combinar 
tion  involved  the  creation  of  a  trust  or  not.  I  desire  to 
have  it  plainly  understood  that  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
present  section  has  reference  only  to  those  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade,  in  which  the  object  of  the  combina- 
tion is  attained  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
trusts  to  the  particular  conditions  of  industrial  competition 
and  the  corporate  rights  and  powers,  under  the  general 
law  of  corporations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  so-called  trusts  have  been  formed  ind  have  been 
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declared  to  be  illegal ,  since  the  enactment  of 
Btatates,  wliich  have  provided  for  the  avoidance  and 
punishment  of  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
oare  mast  be  observed  in  applying  the  propositions 
here  set  forth  in  the  present  section,  to  any  but  the 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Sugar  Trust.  To  make  still  clearer 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  **  industrial  trust "  is  here 
employed,  I  will  define  it»  using  the  language  of  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Baker«  found  in  his  book  *'  Monopolies  and  the  Peo- 
ple: "  **  A  trust  is  a  combination  to  restrain  competition 
among  producers,  formed  by  placing  the  various  producing 
properties  (mills,  factories,  etc.)  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  direct  the  operations  of 
production  and  sale,  as  if  the  properties  were  all  under  a 
single  ownership  and  management.''  ^ 

If  a  number  of  individuals  or  partnerships  or  of  individ- 
uals and  partnerships,  all  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  business,  were  to  transfer  their  businesses,  plants  and 
capital  to  two  or  more  trustees,  who  were  charged  with  the 
joint  management  of  the  business  and  property  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  trust  deed,  so  as  to  secure  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  business,  such  a  trust  would  clearly  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  trust,  and  would  be  legal  and 
operative,  as  long  as  the  purpose  of  the  trust  was  not  de- 
clared by  statute  to  be  an  actionable  wrong.  And  if  the 
parties  to  the  Standard  Oil  and  Sugar  Trusts  had  been 
individuals  or  partnerships,  the  judgments,  pronouncing 
their  dissolution,  would  not  have  been  delivered;  for  such 
trusts  when  composed  of  individuals,  were,  prior  to  the 

^  In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislatnre  of  New  York,  a  trust 
is  defined  as  a  combination  ^*  to  destroy  competition  and  to  restrain  trade 
through  the  stockholders  therein  combining  with  other  corporations  or 
stockholders  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  of  corporations  and  placing 
all  i>owers  in  the  hands  of  trustees.*'  80  far  as  this  definition  includes 
any  other  combinations  than  those  which  are  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust,  it  includes  more  than  what  Is  properly  described  as 
an  industrial  trust. 
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eoactment  of  anti-trast  statates,  lawful  combinationSy  so 
far  as  the  parties  theret<^  were  not  liable  to  any  criminal  or 
ciyil  action  on  account  of  their  participation  therein ;  while 
they  were  illegal  restraints  upon  trade,  in  that  the  courts 
would  not  aid  them  in  enforcing  any  executory  agree- 
ments of  the  trust.  But  these  trusts  were  composed  of 
stockholders  of  competing  corporations,  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  and  that  fact  gave  the  courts  the  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  trusts  by  destroying  the  corporations, 
whose  stockholders  composed  the  trusts.  The  courts  of 
New  York  and  Ohio  held  that  the  corporations  which  com- 
posed the  trusts,  through  the  joint  actions  of  their  respec- 
tiye  stockholders,  had  exceeded  their  corporate  powers,  by 
transferring  the  complete  control  of  their  respective  prop- 
erties and  businesses  to  a  board  of  trustees,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  their  charters  became  subject  to  forfeiture.^ 

1  In  People  v.  North  Biver  Sagar  Beflnlng  Co.,  121  N.  Y.  582,  in 
pronoanoing  the  act  of  a  corporation  in  joining  the  tmst  as  ultra 
oiref,  the  court  said:  *<It  is  quite  clear  that  the  eflfect  of  the  defend- 
ant's action  was  to  divest  itself  of  the  essential  and  vital  elements  of 
its  franchise  by  placing  them  in  tmst;  to  accept  from  the  State  the 
gift  of  corporate  life,  only  to  disregard  the  conditions  npon  which  it 
was  given;  to  receive  its  i>owers  and  privileges  merely  to  pnt  them 
in  pawn;  and  to  give  away  to  an  irresponsible  board  its  entire  inde- 
pendence and  self-control.  It  has  helped  to  create  an  anomalous 
trust,  which  is,  in  substance  and  effect,  a  partnership  of  twenty  separate 
corporations.  It  is  a  violation  of  law  for  corporations  to  enter  into 
a  partnership.  The  vital  characteristics  of  the  corporations  are  H>f 
necessity  drowned  in  the  paramount  authority  of  the  partnership."  The 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Sugar  Trust  are  published  in  full  in  this 
case.  In  the  case  of  the  State  v.  Standard  OU  Co.,  49  Ohio  St.  187,  in 
which  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  oil  trust  are  to  be  found  printed 
in  full,  the  court  said:  *<That  the  nature  of  the  agreement  is  such  as 
to  preclude  the  defendant  from  becoming  a  party  to  it,  is,  we  think,  too 
clear  to  require  much  consideration  by  us.  In  the  first  place,  whether 
the  agreement  should  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a  partnership 
between  the  several  companies,  limited  partnerships,  and  Individ* 
uals  who  are  parties  to  it,  it  is  clear  that  its  observance  must  subject 
the  defendant  to  a  control  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Under  the  agreement,  all  but  seven  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  have  been  transferred  by  the  real  owners  to  the 
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In  a  reoent  case  ia  New  York,  a  gas  oompaDj  of  the  dtj 
of  Buffalo,  entered  into  a  contract  to  issue  its  own  stock 
in  exchange  for  all  the  stock  of  a  competing  company. 
This  was  done  to  put  an  end  to  Uie  minons  competition 
between  them.  It  was  held  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  this  contract  did  not  inyoWe  tbe 
creation  of  a  monopoly,  in  contravention  of  Section  7  of  the 
corporation  law.^  But  did  not  the  competing  company's 
stockholders  violate  the  rule  of  the  sugar  tmst  case  by 
transferring  their  stock  to  the  first  gas  company,  and  re- 
ceiving the  latter's  stock  in  exchange?  Did  not  this 
primary  corporation  take  the  stock  assigned  as  trustees,  in 
the  absence  of  a  technical  consolidation  of  the  two  com- 
panies ? 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  persistency  of  the 
economic  demand  for  large  combinations  of  capital  in  one 

trufltees  of  the  trust,  who  hold  them  in  trast  for  soeh  owners;  sad  beiig 
enjoined  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  endearor  to  have  the '  affiiis' 
of  the  several  companiea  condacted  In  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
Interests  of  the  holders  of  tbe  trast  certlflcates  iMaed  by  tbe  tni8t»  flie 
trostees  have  the  rigbti  in  virtue  of  their  apparent  legal  ownersfa^  and 
l^  tbe  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  select  such  directors  of  the  compuy 
as  they  may  see  fit;  nay  more,  may  in  fact  select  themselves.  The  lav 
requires  that  a  corporation  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  tto 
directors  In  the  interests  of  its  own  stockholders,  and  conformably  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  by  the  laws  of  its  State.  By  tkl8 
agreement,  indirectly  it  is  truet  bat- none  the  less  effectually,  tbe  de- 
fendant is  controlled  and  managed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Tmsti  aa 
association  with  its  principal  place  of  business  in  New  York  dtyi  and 
organiied  for  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  laws.  Its  objeet 
was  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  business  of  produdng  petro- 
leum, and  of  manufacturing,  refining  and  dealing  in  it  and  all  its  prod- 
ucts ^throughout  the  country,  and  by  which  it  might  not  merdy  control 
the  production,  but  the  price  at  its  pleasure.  All  such  associatloBS  are 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  oar  State,  and  void.**  See,  also,  to  the  same 
eflect,  National  Harrow  Ck>.  v.  Hench,  83  F.  86;  27  C.  C.  A.  840;  Nil- 
lory  V,  Hanaur  OU  Works,  86  Tenn.  602;  and«  in  the  case  of  the  IMstO- 
lers'  and  Cattle  Feeders'  Trust,  State  v.  Nebraska  Distilling  Co.,  9 
Neb.  700;  Bishop  o.  Am.  Preservers  Co.,  157  Ul.  8S4;  Am.  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
V.  State,  76  Miss.  24. 

1  Bafferty  v,  Baifalo  City  Qas  Co.,  66  N.  Y.  S.  288;  87  App.  Div.  618. 
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business  under  one  management,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  yirtoal  monopolies,  is  the  yarious 
methods  pursued  by  the  trusts,  whose  dissolution  was 
forced  by  these  adverse  judgments  of  the  courts.  The 
affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  were  placed  in  the  hand& 
of  receivers  for  final  settlement  and  winding  up  of  its 
business.  These  receivers  issued  trust  certificates,  trans- 
ferred them  as  they  were  sold  and  bought,  and  otherwise 
conducted  this  immense  business,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
decree  of  dissolution;  and,  although  some  years  had 
elapsed,  the  receivers  were  no  nearer  the  conclusion  of 
their  business  than  they  were  immediately  after  their  ap- 
pointment; until,  in  the  year  1899,  the  activity  of  the 
Ohio  courts,  in  forcing  the  truqt  to  a  settlement  of  its 
affairs,  compelled  the  capitalists  interested  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  sugar  trust,  as  explained  in  subsequent  par- 
agraphs of  the  present  section,  and  to  form  one  huge  cor- 
poration, under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  combining  all  the 
interests  and  plants  of  the  old  trust  under  one  corporate 
management. 

The  Chicago  Gas  Trust  was  formed  into  a  duly  incor- 
porated company,  one  of  the  objects  of  whose  incorporation, 
as  was  stated  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  was  *^  to 
purchase  and  hold  or  sell  the  capital  stock,  or  purchase  or 
lease,  or  operate  the  property,  plant,  good-will,  rights  and 
franchises  of  any  gas  works,  or  gas  company  or  com- 
panies,'' and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  hals  held  the 
incorporation  to  be  illegal.^ 

1  People  V.  Chicago  Gas  Tnist  Co.,  180  lU.  268.  Tbe  court  said: 
«  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  any  nnmber  of  gas  companies  may  be  fonned 
nnder  the  general  Incorporation  law.  if  a  giant  tmst  company  can  be 
clothed  with  the  power  of  buying  up  and  holding  the  stock  and  property 
of  such  companies^  and,  through  the  control  thereby  attained,  can  direct 
all  their  operations  and  weld  them  into  one  huge  combination?  The 
seTeral  privileges  or  franchises  intended  to  be  exercised  by  a 
number  of  companies  are  thus  vested  exclusively  in  a  single  cor- 
poration.   To  create  one  corporation  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
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It  would  seem  that  the  corporation  law  would  be  equally 
violated,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  large  oombina- 
tion  of  capital  in  a  particular  industry  and  the  consequeat 
creation  of  a  yirtual  monopoly  therein,  a  corporation  were 
to  enter  upon  the  general  policy  of  leasing  the  plants  and 


AbliDg   It  to  oontrol  aU  the  corpomttons  engaged  in  a  certslii 
of  baalnesa,  and  partlcolarly  a  bnsineaa  of  a  pabUc  chftiaeter,  is  not 
only  opposed  to  the  pnbllc  policy  of  the  State,  bat  it  is  in  omtraTentittB 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  constitntlon.    That  the  exercise  of 
the  power  attempted  to  be  conferred  apon  the  appeUee  company  moat 
lesalt  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  reanlts  from  the  rery  nature  of  tbe 
power  itself.    If  the  prlTllege  of  purchasing  and  holding  all  the  shsies 
of  the  stock  in  all  the  gas  companies  of  Chicago  can  be  lawf  ally  conf ened 
apon  appellee  under  the  general  incorporation  act,  it  can  be  lawfully 
conferred  apon  any  other  corporation  formed  for  the  parpose  of  baying 
and  holding  all  the  shares  of  stock  of  said  gas  companies.    The  design 
of  that  act  was,  that  any  namber  of  corporations  might  be  organized  to 
engage  In  the  same  basiness,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable.    Bat  the 
business  now  under  consideration  could  hanfty  be  exercised  by  two  or 
three  corporations.    Suppose  that,  after  the  appellee  had  purchased  and 
become  the  holder  of  the  majori^  of  shares  of  stock  of  the  four  compaaies 
In  Chicago,  another  corporation  had  been  organized  with  the  same  object 
In  view  —  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  holding  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  gas  companies  in  Chicago, 
there  being  only  four  of  such  companies  —  what  would  there  be  for  the 
corporation  last  formed  to  do?    It  could  not  carry  out  the  object  of  its 
creation,  because  the  stock  it  was  formed  to  bay  was  already  owned  by 
an  existing  corporation.    Hence,  to  grant  to  the  appellee  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  and  holding  the  capital  stock  of  any  gas  company  in  Chicago, 
Is  to  grant  to  it  a  privilege  which  is  exclusive  in  its  character.    It  is 
making  ase  of  the  general  Incorporation  law  to  secure  a  special  privilege. 
Immunity  or  franchise;  it  is  obtaining  a  special  charter  under  the  cover 
and  through  the  machinery  of  that  law,  for  a  purpose  forbidden  by  the 
constitution.    To  create  one  corporation ,  that  It  may  destroy  the  energies 
of  all  other  corporations  of  a  given  kind,  and  suck  their  life-blood  out  of 
them,  is  not  a '  lawful  purpose.'  '*    See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  adopt- 
ing the  same  argument,  DistUllng  &  Cattle-Feeding  Co.  v.  People,  156  IlL 
448;  National  Harrow  Co.  v.  Hench,  76  F.  667.    It  seems  to  be  a  well- 
settled  propositionr  of  American  corporation  law,  that  It  istUtra  virst  for 
an  ordinary  corporation,  without  express  authority,  to  purchase  and  hold 
the  stock  of  other  corporations.    Franklin  Co.  v,  Lewiston  Sav.  Bank,  68 
Me.  43;  Fierson  v.  McCurdy,  88  Hun,  520;  Central  R.  B,  Co.  v.  Peon.  By. 
Co.,  31  N.  J.  £q.  475;  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Collins,  40  6a.  582;  Backeye 
Marble  &  Freestone  Co.  v,  Harvey,  92  Tenn.  116;  New  Orleans  F.  &  H.  S. 
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other  property  of  a  rival  corporation.  And  this  has  been 
the  conclusion  of  the  courts.^  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
demand  for  restrictions  upon  the  creation  of  virtual  mo- 
nopolies is  not  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  a  number  of  our  courts,  that, 
while  a  private  corporation,  whose  business  is  not  affected 
with  a  public  interest,  without  express  authority  from  the 
legislature,  may  sell  all  its  property  and  plant  to  another 
corporation,  and  the  sale  be  in  every  way  valid ;  ^  it  is  not 
so,  if  the  business  is  affected  with  a  public  interest,  which 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  business  is  such  in  its  pro* 
portions  and  its  control  over  some  article  of  necessity,  that 
a  grievous  monopoly  may  thereby  be  created.  In  such  a 
case,  it  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful  for  a  corporation, 
without  express  legislative  authority,  to  make  a  complete 
transfer  of  its  plant,  property  and  franchises.^  But  it 
has  been  held  in  a  recent  case  that  the  mere 'fact,  that 


T.  Co.  V.  Ocean  Dry  Dock  Ck>.,  28  La.  Ann.  178;  Franklin  Bank  v.  Com- 
mercial Bank,  86  Ohio  St.  850;  Valley  By.  Co.  v.  Lake  Erie  Iron  Co.,  46 
Ohio  St.  44.  Bnt  see  Booth  v.  Bobinson,  55  Md.  488;  National  Bank  of 
Jefferson  «•  Tex.  Investment  Co.,  74  Tex.  421.  And  see  the  very  recent 
case  of  Bafferty  v,  Buffalo  City  Gas  Co.,  56  N.  Y.  8.  288;  87  App.  Div.  618. 

1  Stockton  V,  Central  B.  B.  Co.  of  N.  J.,  50  N.  J.  £q.  52;  a.  e.  489. 
In  this  case  the  railroad  company  had  leased  all  its  rights,  property, 
and  franchises,  including  forty  anziliary  roads,  which  were  leased  or 
otherwise  controlled  by  it,  to  a  foreign  railroad  corporation  for  999 
years,  which  had,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  control  of  other  railroads, 
been  developed  into  a  huge  combination  of  railroads,  which  furnished 
the  carrying  accommodations  for  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
lease  was  held  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  equity  would  restrain 
the  enforcement  of  the  lease.  See,  also,  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  As- 
sociation V,  Houck,  88  Tex.  184;  American  Strawboard  Co.  Vs  Peoria 
Strawboard  Co.,  65  111.  App.  502. 

>  Bi-spool  Sewing  Machine  Co.  v.  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  158  Mass.  404; 
Holmes  &  Griggs  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Holmes  &  Wessell  Metal  Co.,  127  N.  Y. 
252;  Ardesco  Oil  Co.  v.  North  Am.  Oil,  etc.,  Co.,  66  Pa.  St.  875. 

s  See  Penn.  By.  Co,  v.  St.  Louis,  A.  &  T.  H.  B.  B.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  290, 
680;  Chicago  Gaslight  &  Coke  Co.  o.  People's  Gaslight  &  Coke  Co.,  121 
111.  580;  Fietsam  o.  Hay,  122  111.  298;  Small  v.  Minneapolis  Electro- 
Matrix  Co.,  45  Minn.  264;  State  v.  Nebraska  Distilling  Co.,  29  Neb.  700. 
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a  linseed  oil  company  had  been  porchasing  a  large  nuoi- 
ber  of  oil  mills  and  plants  througfaoat  the  coantry,  and 
was  doing  an  extensive  business,  would  not  constitute  i 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.^ 

As  long  as  the  corporation  law  is  not  changed,  the  only 
successful  method  of  circumventing  the  judicial  antagonism 
of  large  trade  combinations  and  virtual  monopolies,  is  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  American  Sugar  Trust,  viz.: 
the  corporate  consolidation  of  all  the  corporations  which 
had  composed  the  trust.  As  long  as  the  corporation  law  of 
the  State  does  not  limit  the  capital  and  volume  of  business 
of  a  corporation,  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  corpo- 
rations into  one  is  clearly  legal,  even  though  the  object  of 
the  consolidation  be  to  suppress  competition  and  to  estate 
lish  a  virtual  monopoly ;  except  where  the  mere  purpose  of 
suppressing  competition  by  lawful  means  is  prohibited  by 
the  anti-trust  statutes.^ 

§  112.  Modem  statatory  legislation  against  trade  com- 
binations, virtual  monopolies,  and  contracts  In  restraini 
of  trade. — Finding  that  the  common  law  was  insuffi- 
cient to  suppress  or  even  restrain  the  growth  of  large 
trade  combinations,  public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
demanded  and  secured  the  enactment  in  almost  every 
State  of  statutes,  which  not  only  declare  all  contracts  and 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  non-enforceable, 
as  the  common  law  treated  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade; 
but  went  further,  and  made  two  modifications  of  the  com- 
mon law,  which  are  found  in  all  of  these  statutes,  however 
variant  in  detail  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  viz. :  fini^ 
that  the  act  of  entering  into  such  a  combination  or  con- 

1  Coqnard  o.  National  Linseed  OU  Co.,  171  lU.  480.    See,  to  same 
efflecty  Trenton  Potteries  Ck>.  o.  Olyphant  (N.  J.  Eq.  'SS),  4S  A.  7S8, 
modiljrlng  decree  in  a.  c  56  N.  J.  £q.  6S0.    See  Cravens  o.  Carter- 
Crnme  Co.,  92  Fed.  479;  34  C.  C.  A.  479. 
*  Afl  to  which,  seeposi,  next  section. 
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tract  is  itself  an  actionable  conspiracy,  which  is  punish- 
able criminally  or  actionable  civilly,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  particular  statute ;  and,  secondly ^  that  aZ? 
contracts,  agreements,  or  combinations,  which  have  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  restraining  trade  and  suppressing 
competition,  are  illegal,  whether  the  restraint  was  reason- 
able or  unreasonable.  Even  Congress  was  prevailed  upon 
to  pass  such  an  act.  In  the  note  below,  the  United  States 
and  New  York  anti-trust  statutes  are  given  in  full,  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  subject  under  inquiry,  and  the  synopses 
of  the  statutes  in  some  of  the  other  States  are  added,  so 
that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  sweeping  changes,  which 
these  statutes  have  made  in  the  common  law,  relating  to 
the  same  matters.^ 

1  The  United  States  Statute ^26  Stat,  at  Large,  209,  Gh.  647. 

«'  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies* 

Sec.  1.  Bvery  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sereral  States, 
or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person 
who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or 
conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue  not  exceeding  flye  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments 
In  the  diseretlott  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  shaU  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize, 
or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guil^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  line  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  pun- 
ishments in  the  discretion  of  the  court.*^ 

The  development  of  the  law  in  New  York  State  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
as  showing  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  compel  the  formation  of  the 
prohibited  trade  combinations. 

Laws  of  1 898,  ch.  716 :  — 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract  or  combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  other- 
wise, made  alter  the  passage  of  this  act,  whereby  competition  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  supply  or  the  price  of  any  article  or  commodity  of 
common  use  in  said  State  for  the  support  of  life  and  health  may  be  re- 
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It  is  believed  that  the  constitutionality  of  none  of  these 
numerous  anti-trust  statutes  has  been  successfnllj  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  that  they  infringed  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  contract,  in  punishing  civilly  or  criminally  the 

strained  or  prevented  for  the  purpose  of  mdvanclng  prices,  is  hereby  de- 
clared Ulegal* 

Sec.  8,  Added  by  L.  1896,  Ch.  S67. 

Sec.  8.  Every  corporation  or  officer  thereof,  that  shaU  make  aqy  con- 
tract, arrangement  or  agreement,  or  shaU  enter  into  any  comblnattcn  or 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  or  preventing  oompetttion  li 
the  sapply  or  price  of  any  article  eft  commodity  In  common  use  in  thiB 
State,  or  that  shall  attempt  or  actually  conduct  any  business  In  this  State 
pursuant  to  any  such  contract,  arrangement,  agreement  or  comblnatioD, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  made,  or  shall  In  any  manner  In  this  State 
engage  or  aid  In  carrying  out  or  executing  the  agreements  contained  in 
any  such  contract  or  arrangement,  wherever  the  same  may  be  made,  sbtU 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  attorney-general  may,  tn  addi- 
tion to  the  power  now  conferred  by  law,  bring  an  action  In  the  name  and 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  against  one  or  more  trustees,  direct- 
ors, managers  or  other  officers  of  a  corporation,  or  against  any  corpora- 
tion, foreign  or  domestic,  to  restrain  them  or  either  of  them  from  carry- 
ing out  in  this  State  any  such  contract,  combination  or  business  in  this 
State,  where  such  contract,  combination  or  business  Is  threatened,  or 
there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  same  may  be  made.** 

Act  of  1897:  — 

Sec.  1.  B very  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or  combination 
whereby  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  prodactlon  or  sale  In  this 
State  of  any  article  or  commodity  of  common  use  Is  or  may  be  created, 
established  or  maintained,  or  whereby  trade  or  commerce  In  this  State 
in  any  such  article  or  commodity  Is  or  may  be  restricted,  or  whereby 
competition  In  this  State  in  the  supply  or  price  of  any  such  article  or 
commodity  is  or  may  be  restrained  or  prevented ,  or  whereby  fbr  the 
purpose  of  creating,  establishing  or  nudntalning  a  monopoly  wltiiln  this 
State  of  the  manufacture,  production  or  sale  of  any  such  article  or  com- 
modity, the  free  pursuit  of  any  lawful  business*  trade  or  occopation  is 
or  may  be  restricted  or  prevented.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  against  public 
policy.  Illegal  and  void. 

In  Alabama,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee, 
pools,  trusts,  or  combinations  to  regulate  or  control  prices  of  prodocts, 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  prohibited. 

The  Louisiana  statute  declares  Illegal  all  trusts  and  combinations^ 
which  restrain  trade  or  commerce.  The  South  Dakota  statute  pro- 
hibits all  trusts  and  combinations,  "  tending  to  prevent  a  free,  fair  and 
fall  competition  in  the  production,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  any  article 
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entrance  into  a  contract  or  combination  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade.  That  such  contracts  and  agreements  are 
void,  independently  of  statute  and  at  the  common  law,  — 
80  far,  at  least,  as  to  justify  the  courts  in  refusing  to   en- 

or  commodity  of  domestic  growth,  use  or  maonlactare  "  or  to  advance 
the  price  ef  the  iame  beyond  the  reasonable  cost  of  production. 

The  Iowa  statute  declares  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  as 
such,  in  accordance  with  other  provisions  of  the  statute,  for  any  cor- 
poration, association,  partnership  or  individual  to  become  a  member  or 
party  to  any  trust,  agreement  or  contract,  to  regulate  the  price  of  any 
article  of  merchandise,  or  the  control  of  the  Joint  business  by  the  issue 
of  trust  certificates,  and  the  statute  further  declares  that  the  purchaser 
from  such  illegal  combination  or  trust  of  any  article,  the  sale  of  which 
l8  the  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  trust  or  combination,  may 
plead  this  act  as  a  defense  to  the  suit  for  the  purchase  price;  and  that 
any  corporation,  entering  into  such  a  trust  or  combination,  thereby  for- 
feits its  charter  and  corporate  rights  and  franchises. 

The  Michigan  statute  declares  '*  all  contracts,  agreements  understand- 
ings and  combinations  made,"  <<  the  purpose  or  object  or  Intent  of  which 
shall  be  to  limit,  control,  or  in  any  manner  to  restrict  or  regulate  the 
amount  of  production  or  the  quantity  of  any  article  or  commodity  to  be 
raised  or  produced  by"  any  branch  of  business  or  labor,  '<  or  to  enhance, 
control,  or  regulate  the  market  price  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  to  prevent 
or  restrict  free  competition  In  the  production  or  sale  of  any  such  article 
or  commodity,  shall  be  utterly  illegal  and  void,  and  every  such  contract," 
etc., ''  shall  constitute  a  criminal  conspiracy,"  and  punishable  as  such 
In  accordance  with  the  other  provisions  of  the  statute.  Any  corporation 
entering  Into  and  remaining  in  such  a  trust  and  combination  shall  for- 
feit Its  charter.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  the 
atatute  the  statute  does  not  apply  to,^r8l,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the 
**  good-will  of  a  trade  or  business; "  or  secondly ,  to  *'  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  live-stock  while  In  the  hands  of  the  producer  or  raiser,  nor  to  the 
services  of  laborers,  or  artisans  who  are  formed  into  societies  or  organi- 
zations for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their  members."  A  Kansas 
atatute  prohibits  combinations  to  prevent  competition  among  persons  in 
buying  and  selling  live-stock. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  all  of  these  statutes  in  the  original  will 
confirm  the  statement  of  the  text,  that  the  common  law  has  been  changed 
In  every  case  in  regard  to  the  actionable  wrong  committed  by  the  crea- 
tion of  or  entrance  into  a  trust  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  that  most  of  the  statutes  have  prohibited  all  contracts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition,  whether  their  restraint 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  the  author  does  not  profess  to  have 
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force  them  or  in  auy  other  way  to  give  the  parties  to  them 
the  aid  of  judicial  proceaa  in  protecting  and  enforcing  the 
rights  of  parties,  which  grow  out  of  such  contracts  and 
agreements —  have  been  too  long  the  settled  role  of  law,  to 
admit  of  any  serious  question  now.  And  the  power  of 
the  State  to  declare  such  contracts  unlawful  being  conceded 
it  is  completely  within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  whether  such  unlawful  contracts  and  combina- 
tions shall  be  simply  ignored  by  the  courts,  or  the  parties 
to  them  be  subjected  to  criminal  or  civil  liabilities  for 
violating  the  law  in  undertaking  to  restrain  trade  and  stifle 
competition.  The  Texas  Anti-trust  law  was  held  by  an 
United  States  judge  to  be  unconstitutional  as  being  class 
legislation,  in  that  it  excepts  from  the  force  of  its  provisions 
the  combinations  of  producers  or  raisers  of  agriculturai 
products  and  live  stock.^  And  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ex- 
ception would  justify  the  conclusion.  The  same  judge  pro- 
nounced the  law  unconstitutional  on  the  further  ground 
that  it  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  theConstitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it  denies  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  make  valid  contracts  with  respect 
to  their  business  and  property.'  But  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Coort 
of  Texas ;  '  and  I  know  of  no  decision  of  a  court  of  last 
resort,  either  Federal  or  State,  in  which  an  anti-tmst 
law  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  because  it  invaded 
the  liberty  of  contract  in  prohibiting  the  individual  from 
entering  into  combinations  to  restrict  trade  or  create  virtual 
monopolies. 

But  these  statutes  have,  as  already  stated,  made  another 

kept  np  with  all  the  changes  In  the  antl^trast  leglslAtlon  of  the  States,  or 
to  give  here  an  ezhaoBtiye  analysis  of  them  all.  He  is  oonoenied  calf  In 
the  fall  illnstration  of  the  principles  which  underlie  them  all. 

1  In  re  Orice,  79  Fed.  627. 

3  In  re  Grice,  79  Fed.  627. 

3  Queen  Ins.  Go.  v.  State,  86  Tez.  260. 
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equally  important  change  in  the  oommon  law.  As  it  has 
been  very  fully  explained  in  preceding  sections^^  at  common 
law,  as  it  came  to  us  from  England  at  the  time  of  the  Bey- 
olution,  only  those  contracts  were  declared  to  be  void  as 
against  public  policy  which  produced  an  unreo^ontz&fe  re- 
straint upon  trade  and  competition.  The  mere  fact,  that 
the  contract  was  one  in  restraint  of  trade,  did  not  make  it 
void  at  common  law.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  had  to  be  unreO' 
aonable  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  before  the  courts 
would  pronounce  it  void  as  against  public  policy.  But 
many  of  these  modern  statutes,  if  not  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  United  States  and  of  New  York,  go 
further  and  declare  all  such  contracts  and  combinations 
unlawful  and  all  persons  amenable  to  the  punitory  provi- 
sions of  the  respective  statutes,  who  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  combinations,  which  have  either  the  effect 
or  purpose  of  restraining  trade,  restricting  competition  and 
creating  monopolies  in  trade.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
Michigan  statute,  expressly  exclude  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  the  good-will  of  a  business.  In  a  recent  case,  it  has  been 
held  in  New  York  that  a  contract  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  good-will  of  the  business,  that  the  seller  will  not 
compete  with  the  buyer  within  a  specified  area,  did  not  vio- 
late the  anti-trust  law«^  On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  these 
statutes,  there  is  no  such  exception.*  The  statutes  have  been 
assailed  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  because  they 
worked  an  unlawful  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  contract 
in  prohibiting  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  which  were  reasonable,  and  hence  could  not  be  pro- 

1  a  109,  110. 

>  Brett  V.  Bbel.  51  N.  Y.  8.  578;  29  App.  Div.  256.  Bat  see  contra^ 
Harding  v.  Am.  Glacose  Co.  (111.  1899),  55  N.  E.  577. 

s  There  have  been  expressions  of  opinion  by  legislators  that  they  want 
to  prohibit  jast  such  transactions.  In  order  to  prevent  the  growth,  by  the 
purchases  of  the  good- will  of  rivals,  of  hnge  virtual  monopolies. 
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DOUDced  injarioas  to  the  pablio  welfare.  Several  of  the 
oases,  in  which  this  point  was  raised,  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  eousideration. 

The  first  case,  to  which  attention  is  called,  is  one  arising 
under  the  New  York,  statute.^  The  defendant  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  association  of  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  town  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regalating  the  retail  price  of  coal,  at  a  figure  which 
assured  the  dealers  a  reasonable  profit,  and  of  prevent- 
ing under-b'idding  of  each  others  by  rival  dealers.  The 
by-laws  of  the  association  prohibited  any  member  from 
selling  at  any  other  price  than  that  which  was  fixed  by  the 
vote  of  five-sixths  of  the  members,  and  provided  that  at  no 
time  should  the  price  be  more  than  $1.00  per  ton  in  advance 
of  the  wholesale  price,  unless  a  higher  advance  be  ordered  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members.  In  holding  the  law  to 
be  constitutional,  and  the  association  an  illegal  conspiracy, 
the  court  said :  **  The  defendants  gave  evidence  tending  to 
show  (and  of  this  there  was  no  contradiction)  that  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  exchange  the 
excessive  competition  between  the  dealers  in  coal  in  Lock- 
port  had  reduced  the  price  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  coal 
and  the  expense  of  handling,  and  that  the  business  was 
carried  on  at  a  loss.  It  was  not  shown  that  the  prices  of 
coal,  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  exchange,  were  exces- 
sive or  oppressive,  or  were  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  dealers.  The  trial  judge  submitted 
the  case  to  the  jury  upon  the  proposition  that,  if  the  defend- 
ants entered  into  the  organization  agreement  for  the  par- 
pose  of  controlling  the  price  of  coal  and  of  managing  the 
business  of  the  sale  of  coal,  so  as  to  prevent  competition 
in  price  between  the  members  of  the  exchange,  the  agree- 
ment was  illegal ;  and  that  if  the  jury  found  that  this  was 
their  intention,  and  that  the  price  of  coal  was  raised  in 

1  People  V.  Sheldon,  189  N.  T.  251. 
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pursuance  of  the  agreement  to  effect  its  object,  the  crime 
of  ooDspiracy  was  established.  The  correctness  of  this 
proposition  is  the  main  questipn  in  the  case.  If  a  combina- 
tion between  independent  dealers,  to  prevent  competition 
between  themselves  in  the  sale  of  an  article  of  prime  neces- 
sity is,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  an  act  inimical 
to  trade  or  commerce,  whatever  may  be  done  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  although  the  object  of  the  combina- 
tion is  merely  the  due  protection  of  the  parties  to  it  against 
ruinous  rivalry,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  charge  undue  or 
excessive  prices,  then  the  indictment  was  sustained  by 
proof.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  validity  of  an  agreement, 
having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  competition  between 
dealers  in  the  same  commodity,  depends  upon  what  may  be 
done  under  the  agreement,  and  it  is  to  be  adjudged  valid 
or  invalid  according  to  the  fact  whether  it  is  made  the 
means  for  raising  the  price  of  a  commodity  beyond  its 
normal  and  reasonable  value,  then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
sustain  this  conviction;  for  it  affirmatively  appears 
that  the  price  fixed  for  coal  by  the  exchange  did  not 
exceed  what  would  afford  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
dealers.  The  obtaining  by  dealers  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  for  what  they  sell  does  not  seem  to  contravene  public 
policy,  or  to  work  an  injury  to  individuals.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  interests  are  promoted  by  activity  in 
trade,  which  cannot  permanently  exist  without  reasonable 
encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Producers,  con- 
sumers and  laborers  are  alike  benefited  by  healthful  con- 
ditions of  business.'' 

This  was  held  not  to  be  the  question. 

<«The  question  is,  was  the  agreement,  in  view  of  what 
might  have  been  done  under  it  and  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
agreement,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  prevent  competition 
among  the  coal  dealers,  one  upon  which  the  law  affixes  the 
brand  of  condemnation?  It  has  hitherto  been  an  accepted 
maxim  in  political  economy  that  competition  is  the  life  of 
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trade.  The  coarts  have  acted  upon  and  adopted  this 
maxim  in  passing  upon  the  yalidity  of  agreements,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  prevent  competition  in  trade,  and 
have  held  such  agreements  to  be  invalid.     •    •     ^ 

**  The  gravamen  of  the  offense  of  conspiracy  is  the  com- 
bination. Agreements  to  prevent  competition  in  trade  are 
in  contemplation  of  law  injurious  to  trade,  because  they 
are  liable  to  be  injuriously  used.  The  present  case  may 
be  used  as  an  illustration.  The  price  of  coal  now  fixed  by 
the  exchange  may  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  interests 
both  of  dealers  and  consumers,  but  the  organization  may 
not  always  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  absolute  justice. 
There  are  some  limitations  in  the  constitution  of  the  ex- 
change, but  these  may  be  changed,  and  the  price  of  coal  may 
be  unreasonably  advanced.  It  is  manifest  that  the  exchange 
is  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  producers  and  shippers  of 
coal.  Some  of  the  shippers  were  present  when  the  plan  of 
organization  was  considered,  and  it  was  indicated  on  the 
trial  that  the  producers  had  a  similar  organization  between 
themselves.  If  agreements  and  combinations  to  prevent 
competition  in  prices  are  or  may  be  hurtful  to  trade,  the  only 
sure  remedy  is  to  prohibit  all  agreements  of  that  character." 

The  charge  to  the  jury  was  sustained  and  the  verdict 
affirmed.  The  next  case  is  from  the  Supreme  Coort 
of  the  United  States,^  arising  under  the  United  States 
Anti -trust  law.  An  association  had  been  formed  be- 
tween certain  competing  railroads  *^  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection  by  establishing  and  maintaining 
reasonable  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  on  all  freight 
traffic."  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  this  to  be 
an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  under  the 
national  anti-trust  law  of  1890.  In  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said  in  part:  — 

<*  It  is  now  with  much  amplification  of  argument  urged 

1  United  States  o.  Trans-Missonri  Freight  Association,  166  U.  S.  390. 
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that  the  statute  in  declaring  illegal  every  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce ,  does  not  mean  what  the  language 
used  therein  plainly  imports,  but  that  it  only  means  to  de- 
clare illegal  any  such  contract  which  is  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade,  while  leaving  all  others  unaffected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  that  the  common  law  meaning  of 
the  term  *  contract  in  restraint  of  trade/  includes  only  such 
contracts  as  are  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and 
when  that  term  is  used  in  the  Federal  statute,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  include  all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  but 
only  those  which  are  in  unreasonable  restraint  thereof. 

**  The  term  is  not  of  such  limited  signification.  CSontraots 
in  restraint  of  trade  have  been  known  and  spoken  of  for 
hundreds  of  years  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and 
the  term  includes  all  kinds  of  those  contracts  which  in  fact 
restrain  or  may  restrain  trade.  Some  of  such  contracts 
have  been  held  void  and  unenforceable  in  the  courts  by 
reason  of  their  restraint  being  unreasonable,  while  others 
have  been  held  valid  because  they  were  not  of  that  nature. 
A  contract  may  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and  still  be  valid  at 
common  law.  Although  valid,  it  is  nevertheless  a  contract 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  would  be  so  described  either  at 
common  law  or  elsewhere.  By  the  simple  use  of  the  term 
*  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,'  all  contracts  of  that  nature, 
whether  valid  or  otherwise,  would  be  included,  and  not 
alone  that  kind  of  contract  which  was  invalid  and  unen- 
forceable as  being  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade. 
When,  therefore,  the  body  of  an  act  pronounces  as  illegal 
every  contract  or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  etc.,  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  such  language  is  not  limited  to  that  kind  of 
contract  alone,  which  is  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade, 
but  all  contracts  are  included  in  such  language,  and  no  ex<- 
ception  or  limitation  can  be  added  without  placing  in  the  act 
that  which  has  been  omitted  by  Congress.     •     •     • 
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'<  The  argameots  which  have  been  addressed  to  us  against 
the  inclasioD  of  all  oootracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  language  of  the  act,  have  been  based  upon 
the  alleged  presumption  that  Congress,  notwithstandiDg 
the  language  of  the  act,  could  not  have  intended  to  em- 
brace all  contracts,  but  only  such  contracts  as  were  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade.  Under  these  circnmstaDoeg 
we  are,  therefore,  asked  to  hold  that  the  act  of  CJongress 
excepts  contracts  which  are  not  in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  which  only  keep  rates  up  to  a  reasonable  priee, 
notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  act  makes  no  sach  excep- 
tion* In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  read  into  the  act  by 
way  of  judicial  legislation  an  exception  that  is  not  placed 
thereby  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government,  and  this 
is  to  be  done  upon  the  theory  that  the  impolicy  of  such  legis- 
lation is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Congress 
intended  the  natural  import  of  the  language  it  used.  This 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do.  That  impolicy  is  not  so 
clear,  nor  are  the  reasons  for  the  exception  so  potent,  as 
to  permit  us  to  interpolate  an  exception  into  the  language 
of  the  act,  and  to  thus  materially  alter  its  meaning  and 
effect.  It  may  be  that  the  policy  evidenced  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  itself  will,  if  carried  out,  result  in  disaster  to 
the  roads,  and  in  a  failure  to  secure  the  advantages  sought 
from  such  l^tslation.  Whether  that  will  be  the  result 
or  not,  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  predict. 

<' These  considerations  are,  however,  not  for  us.  If  the 
act  ought  to  read  as  contended  for  by  defendants,  Con- 
gress is  the  body  to  amend  it  and  not  this  court,  by  a 
process  of  judicial  legislation,  wholly  unjustifiable.  Lai^e 
numbers  do  not  agree  that  the  view  taken  by  defendants  is 
sound  or  true  in  substance,  and  Congress  may  and  very 
probably  did  share  in  that  belief  in  passing  the  act.  The 
public  policy  of  the  government  is  to  be  found  in  its 
statutes,  and  when  they  have  not  directly  spoken,  then  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  constant  practice  of 
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the  government  oflScials ;  but  when  the  lawmaking  power 
speaks  upon  a  particular  subject,  over  which  it  has  consti- 
tutional power  to  legislate,  public  policy  in  such  a  case  is 
what  the  statute  enacts.  If  the  law  prohibit  any  contract 
or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  a  con- 
tract or  combination  made  in  violation  of  such  law  is  void 
whatever  may  have  been  theretofore  decided  by  the  courts 
to  have  been  the  public  policy  of  the  country  on  that 
subject.'* 

In  the  courts  below,  in  this  Freight-Association  case,  the 
association  was  held  not  to  have  violated  the  Anti-Trust  law 
in  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  was  shown  by  the 
terms  of  agreement  as  well  as  by  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  of  freight  agreed  upon,  to  be  the  prevention  of 
freight-rate  wars  among  themselves,  and  not  the  exaction 
of  extortionate  rates.  These  courts  held  that  the  act  of 
Congress  was  designed  to  prevent  and  punish  the  making 
of  those  contracts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
which  were  held  by  the  courts,  independently  of  and  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  to  be  against  public  policy, 
because  of  their  unreasonableness. 

"  The  test  of  the  validity  of  such  contracts  or  combina- 
tions is  not  the  existence  of  restriction  upon  competition 
imposed  thereby,  but  the  reasonableness  of  that  restriction 
under  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
Public  welfare  is  first  considered,  and,  if  the  contract  or 
combination  appears  to  have  been  made  for  a  just  and  hon- 
est purpose,  and  the  restraint  upon  trade  is  not  specially 
iDJurious  to  the  public,  and  is  not  greater  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  restraint  is  imposed  reasonably  requires,  the  contract 
or  combination  is  not  illegal."  ^ 

^  United  States  o.  Trans-Mlssonrl  Freight  Assn.,  68  F.  5S;  7  C.  C.  A. 
15.  A  similar  agreement  between  raUroads  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Ooort  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the  court  said  in  part:  — 

**  For  the  lessons  of  experience,  as  well  as  the  deductions  of  reason, 
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The  same  qaeetion  was  raised  before  the  Sapreme  Court 
of  the  UQited  States  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  the 
porpose  of  which  association  was  stated  in  the  preamUe  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  to  be  '*  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  to  co-operate  witii 
each  other  and  adjacent  transportation  associations,  to 
establish  and  maintain  reasonable  and  jast  rates,  fates,  rales 
and  regulations  on  State  and  interstate  traffic,  to  i»e?eDt 
unjust  discrimination  and  to  secure  the  reduction  and  coih 
oentration  of  agencies  and  the  introduction  of  economisB  in 
the  conduct  of  the  freight  and  passenger  ser^ce*'* 

The  court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Peddisoi, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  the 
Trans-MiSBOuri  Freight  Association,  and  declared  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association  to  be,  under  the  act  of  CongresB  of 
1890,  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  tmde,  al- 
though it  was  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  the  aasociatioa 
was  not  to  practice  extortion  upon  the  public,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  railroads  compomng  the  association  from  roinoie 
competition  among  themselves.^ 

amply  demonstrmte  that  the  public  interest  is  not  sabserred  by  oampeti- 
tion  which  reduces  the  rates  of  traDsportatlon  below  the  standard  of  fitr 
compensation;  and  the  theory  which  formerly  obtained  that  the  pnblic  ii 
benefited  by  nnrestrioted  competition  between  railroads  has  been  to 
emphaUcaUy  disproTed  by  the  results  which  haye  generally  followed  its 
adoption  in  practice  that  the  hope  of  any  permanent  relief  from  execs- 
slye  rates  through  the  competition  of  a  parallel  or  rival  road  may,  as  a 
mle,  be  justly  characterized  as  illusory  and  fallacious.  Upon  anthoii^i 
also,  arrangements  and  contracts  between  competing  railroads,  by  whidi 
unrestrained  competition  is  preyented,  do  not  concrayene  public  pcdiqr.'* 
Manchester  &  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Concord  B.  B.  Co.,  66  N.  H.  100.  See,  ateo, 
Herrlman  v.  Memdes,  115  Cal.  16,  in  which  an  assodaUon  of  stevedoces 
was  sustained  as  not  unduly  restricting  the  business  of  steredoiiiiai  ia 
contrayention  of  public  policy,  although  it  was  formed  to  regulate  tbe 
charges,  and  prohibit  the  members  from  doing  work  at  a  lower  figure. 

1  United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  171  U.  S.  505.  In  thU 
case,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said,  inter  alia:  — 

<*  The  question  really  before  us  is  whether  Congress,  in  the  exerdse 
of  its  right  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  seyeral  States,  or  other- 
wise, has  the  power  to  prohibit,  as  in  restraint  of  interstate  commeicsi 
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The  poaitioD,  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  has  been  in- 
dorsed and  taken  by  the  other  courts  of  the  country,  in 
construing  the  operation  and  scope  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
in  a  number  of  cases.  The  Kansas  City  Live-stock  Asso- 
dation,  formed  to  restrain  but  not  to  stifle  competition,  was 
held  to  be  unlawful.^ 

In  New  York,  it  was  held  that  in  order  that  the  combina- 
tion may  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  anti-trust  la?rs, 

a  contract  or  combination  between  competing  raUroad  corporations  en- 
tered into  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
taiteistate  rates  and  ftoes  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers 
on  any  of  the  railroads  which  are  parties  to  the  contract  or  combination, 
even  thongh  the  rates  and  fares  thns  established  are  reasonable*  Such 
an  agreement  directly  affects  the  cost  of  transportation  of  commodities, 
and  commeiee  consists,  among  other  things,  of  the  transportation  of 
commodities,  and  if  such  transportation  be  between  States  it  is  inter- 
state commerce.  The  agreement  affects  interstate  commerce  by  de- 
stroying competition  and  by  maintaining  rates  above  what  competition 
mi^t  prodnee. 

'*  If  it  did  not  do  that»  its  ezlstence  wonld  be  useless,  and  it  would 
soon  be  rescinded  or  abandoned.  Its  acltnowledged  purpose  is  to  main- 
tain rates,  and  if  executed,  it  does  so.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  act  does  not  prohibit  any  railroad  company  from  charging 
reasonable  rates.  If  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  or  combination 
among  the  railroad  companies  the  rates  and  fares  would  be  less  than 
they  are  under  such  contract  or  combination,  that  is  not  by  reason  of 
any  provision  of  the  act  which  Itself  lowers  rates,  but  only  because 
the  railroad  companies  would,  as  it  is  urged,  voluntarily  and  at  once 
inaugurate  a  war  of  competition  among  themselves,  and  thereby  them- 
selves reduce  their  rates  and  fares. 

'*  Has  not  Congress  with  regard  to  interstate  commexoe  and  in  the 
course  of  regulating  it,  in  the  case  of  railroad  corporations,  the  power 
to  say  that  no  contract  or  combination  shall  be  legal  which  shaU  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  by  shutting  out  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of 
competition?    We  think  it  has.'* 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trans -Missouri  Freight  Associa- 
tion the  opinion  was  delivered  by  a  divided  court;  in  the  Trans-Missouri 
case,  four  justices  dissenting,  and  in  the  Joint-Traffic  case,  three  jus- 
tices, dissenting  and  one  taking  no  part  in  the  decision.  In  both  cases, 
the  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  only  five  justices,  a  bare  majority  of  the 
court. 

1  Greer  «•  Payne,  4  Kans.  App.  168. 
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the  oommodity  dealt  in  by  the  combiQation  need  not  be  an 
article  of  neceBsity.^  It  has  been  held  in  Nebraska  that  a 
laundry  is  not  a  manaf  actnring  establishment  so  as  to  bring 
a  combination  of  proprietors  of  laundries  within  the  oon- 
demnation  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  that  State,  which  pro- 
hibits combinations  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.'  It  has 
been  held  in  Indiana  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  combination 
of  gas  companies,  to  fix  and  maintain  the  price  of  gas, 
violates  the  anti-trust  law.*  It  has  been  held  in  a  number 
of  States,  that  all  contracts  and  agreements  between  fire 
insurance  companies  for  the  establishment  of  uniform  rates 
of  premium,  are  in  violation  of  these  anti-trust  atatatee.' 

The  courts  have  gone  still  further  in  the  application  of 
these  statutes,  and  have  held  them  to  apply  to  the  forosa- 
tion  of  a  corporation  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  trade  and  the  price  of  a  commodity  of  general  lue. 
The  mere  purpose  to  create  a  corporation,  large  enough  and 
powerful  enough  to  drive  all  other  competitors  out  of  the 
business,  brings  the  parties  to  the  combination  within  the 
comdemnation  of  the  law.* 

But  where  there  is  no  such  purpose  to  create  a 
monopoly,  but  only  the  lawful  purpose  of  patting 
an  end   to  litigation   of    rival    corporations    over  their 

1  CwnmtngH  o.  Union  Blaeatone  Co.,  16  App.  DIt.  e02;  44  N.  T.  8. 
787;  People  o.  Duke.  44  N.  T.  8.  886;  II  N.  T.  Cr.  B.  478;  19  Hfsc  Sep. 
892. 

*  Downing  o.  Lewla  (Neb.),  76  N.  W.  900. 

<  Stale  o.  Portland  Nat.  Oas  a  OU  Co.  (Ind.  *99),  88  N.  B.  1089. 

<  Beechley  v.  MnlvUle,  102Iowa9  602;  State  ez  reL  Crow  o.  Fireman's 
Fand  Assn.  (Mo,  '99)|  52  8.  W.  595;  State  o.  Phlppa,  50  Kjana.  609;  Ajb. 
Fire  Ins.  Co.  o.  State,  75  Miss.  84.  Bat  see  eoaira,  .fitna  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Commonwealth  (.Ky.  '99),  61  8.  W.  624;  Qoeen  Ins.  Co.o.  Bute,  86  TO. 
250. 

»  People  o.  Milk  Bxcbange,  146  N.  T.  267;  Ford  o.  Chicago  Milk  Ship- 
pers Assn.,  155  HI.  166;  Harding  o.  American  Qlncose  Co.  (Dl.  '99),  55 
N.  E.  577;  Merz  Capsule  Co.  o.  U.  8.  Capsule  Co.  (C.  C),  67  Fed.  4U 
(same  as  to  the  executory  agreement  to  combine) ;  State  o.  BockeyePipe 
Line  Co.  (Ohio,  1900),  66  N.  E.  464;  State  v.  Solar  Beflnlng  Co.  (Ohio), 
56  N.  E.  464;  State  9.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  56  N.  B.  464. 
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conflicting  interests,  the  consolidation  of  die  corpora- 
tions is  not  illegal,  as  tending  to  create  a  monopoly,  partic- 
ularly, when  the  corporations  hold  no  public  franchise,  like 
a  railroad,  and  their  output  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  same  product  in  the  country.^  It  has  been  also  held  in 
Illinois,  that  a  linseed  oil  company  does  not  violate  the  anti- 
trust law,  merely  by  buying  up  a  great  many  oil  mills  and 
plants,  and  deyeloping  their  business  into  large  propor* 
tions.' 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  in  a  Bhode  Island  case, 
wherein  three  of  four  companies,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  were  consolidated  as  a  cor- 
poration, with  the  object  of  limiting  or  stopping  ruinous 
competition ;  and  the  agreement  inhibited  the  parties  thereto 
from  engaging  separately  in  the  business  for  five  years.* 

A  careful  study  of  these  statutes  against  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  con- 
struing and  enforcing  them,  reveals  an  unmistakable, 
and  general  and  popular  condemnation  of  the  strong  and 
apparently  irresistible  tendency  to  the  concentration  of 
capital,  and  of  the  gigantic  economic  power  which  siich  con- 
centration creates.  Whether  i  way  may  be  discovered  later 
to  make  effective  this  popular  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
enormous  virtual  monopolies,  or  the  anti-trust  statutes,  will, 
like  the  old  English  statutes  against  foreataUing  and  re- 
graiing^  ultimately  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude,  cannot  be 
foretold.  If  they  prove  to  be  effective  in  restraining  the 
growth  and  enlargement  of  combinations  of  capital,  they 
must  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  remove  their  present  antag- 
onism to  economic  and  industrial  necessities ;  or  these  neces- 
sities themselves  must  be  changed  by  new  inventions  and 
the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  manufacture  of  business, 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  for  the  small  dealer  and  man- 

1  Meredith  v.  New  Jersey  Zinc  &  Iron  Ck).,  65  N.  J.  Eq.  211. 
s  Coqaart  o.  National  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  171  111.  480. 
<  Oakdale  Mfg.  Co.  o.  Garst,  18  B.  I.  484. 
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nfootorer  to  sell  his  goods  and  prodacts  to  the  consumer  as 
cheaply  as  can  the  large  dealer  and  manufacturer.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  popular  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  small  tradesman  and  artisan  be  real- 
ized. This  popular  desire  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  real 
force  which  is  back  of  the  anti-trust  legislation,  and  with- 
out whose  support  the  socialistic  propaganda  could  not  get 
a  hearing.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,^  expressed 
this  idea  very  forcibly  when  he  says :  ^ 

<*  It  is  true  the  results  of  trusts,  or  combinations  of 
that  nature,  may  be  different  in  different  kinds  of  cor- 
porations, and  yet  they  all  have  an  essential  similarity,  and 
have  been  induced  by  motives  of  individual  or  corporate 
aggrandizement  as  against  the  public  interest.  In  business 
or  trading  combinations  they  may  even  temporarily,  or 
perhaps  permanently,  reduce  the  price  of  the  article  traded 
in  or  manufactured,  by  reducing  the  expense  inseparable 
from  the  running  of  many  different  companies  for  the  same 
purpose.  Trade  or  commerce  under  those  circumstances 
may  nevertheless  be  badly  and  unfortunately  restrained  by 
driving  out  of  business  the  small  dealers  and  worthy  men 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  therein,  and  who  might  be 
unable  to  readjust  themselves  to  their  altered  surroundings. 
Mere  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  dealt  in 
might  be  dearly  paid  for  by  the  ruin  of  such  a  class  and  the 
absorption  of  control  over  one  commodity  by  an  all- 
powerful  combination  of  capital.  In  any  great  and  ex- 
tended change  in  the  manner  or  method  of  doing  business 
it  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  necessity  that  distress,  and, 
perhaps,  ruin  shall  be  its  accompaniment  in  regard  to  some 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  old  methods.  A  change 
from  stage-coaches  and  canal-boats  to  railroads  threw  at 
once  a  large  number  of  men  out  of  employment;  changes 

1  166  u.  S.  290. 
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from  hand  labor  to  that  of  machinery »  and  from  operating 
machinery  by  hand  to  the  application  of  steam  for  such 
purpose,  leave  behind  them  for  the  time,  a  number  of 
men  who  must  seek  other  avenues  of  livelihood.  These  are 
misfortunes  which  seem  to  be  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  all  great  industrial  changes.  It  takes  time  to  effect  a 
readjustment  of  industrial  life,  so  that  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  their  old  employment  by  reason  of  such  changes  as 
we  have  spoken  of  may  find  oppor.tunities  for  labor  in 
other  departments  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  It  is  a  misfortune,  but  yet  in  such  cases  it 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  change  and 
improvement. 

**  It  is  wholly  different,  however,  when  such  changes  are 
effected  by  combinations  of  capital,  whose  purpose  in  com- 
bining is  to  control  the  production  or  manufacture  of  any 
particular  article  in  the  market,  and  by  such  control  dictate 
the  price  at  which  the  article  shall  be  sold,  the  effect  being 
to  drive  out  of  business  all  the  small  dealers  in  the  com- 
modity and  to  render  the  public  subject  to  the  decision  of 
the  combination  as  to  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  the 
article.  In  this  light  it  is  not  material  that  the  price  of  an 
article  may  be  lowered.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  combina- 
tion to  raise  it,  and  the  result  in  any  event  is  unfortunate 
for  the  country  by  depriving  it  of  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  small  but  independent  dealers  who  were  familiar 
with  the  business  and  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  it,  and 
who  supported  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  small 
profits  realized  therein.  Whether  they  be  able  to  find  other 
avenues  to  earn  their  livelihood  is  not  so  material,  because 
it  is  not  for  the  real  prosperity  of  any  country  that  such 
changes  should  occur  which  result  in  transferring  an  inde- 
pendent business  man,  the  head  of  his  establishment,  small 
though  it  may  be,  into  a  mere  servant  or  agent  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  selling  the  commodities  which  he  once  manufactured 
or  dealt  in,  having  no  voice  in  shaping  the  business  policy 
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of  the  company  and  bound    to   obey   orders   issued  bj 
others.*' 

§  113.  Different  phases  of  the  applieatioii  of  anti- 
tmst  statutes —  Factor's  system —  Control  of  patents  — 
Comhinatlons  against  dishonest  dehtors  —  Agrreements 
to  sell  only  to  reirnla'r  dealers  —  Combinations  of  em- 
ployers to  resist  combinations  of  employees  —  Deparl- 
ment  stores.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  attempts  to 
regulate  and  control  the  price  of  products  is  what  is  knowo 
in  trade  as  the  factor's  system.  The  manafacturer«  who 
controls  a  large  part  of  the  country's  output  of  the  com- 
modity, enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  jobbers  through- 
out the  country,  under  which  each  jobber  becomes  a  factor 
or  agent  of  the  manufacturer  for  the  sale  of  the  goods  io 
question,  the  goods  remaining  after  shipment  the  property 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  subject  to  recall  by  him,  while 
the  jobber  assumes  all  risks  in  regard  to  the  safe  custody 
of  the  goods.  The  jobber  agrees  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  from  time  to  time,  and 
not  to  sell  similar  goods  manufactured  by  any  other  com- 
peting concern.  If  he  fulfills  his  agreement  in  every 
particular,  he  receives  a  rebate  on  the  price  of  the  goods, 
which  assures  him  a  fair  profit  for  handling  the  goods,  and 
protects  him  against  the  under-cutting  of  prices  by  com- 
peting jobbers.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  trusts  inaugu- 
rated the  system  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  jobbers, 
throughout  the  country.  This  brief  statement  of  the 
factor's  contract,  apart  from  the  motive  of  its  general  exe- 
cution between  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobbers,  discloses 
the  ordinary  legal  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  having  oo 
element  which  was  unknown  to  such  contracts  at  cummoo 
law  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The 
motive  was  undoubtedly  the  maintenance  of  uniform  prices 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  protection  of  the  jobber 
from  ruinous  competition  •  No  proof  has  ever  been  made  that 
§  113 
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the  trusts  intended  to,  or  did  charge  extortionate  prices ; 
but  they  did  certainly  intend  by  that  system  to  control  the 
trade  throughout  the  country,  and  drive  the  small  manu- 
facturer out  of  business. 

In  principle,  this  combination  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
railway  freight  associations,  and  the  associations  of  coal 
and  milk  dealers,  which  have  been  declared  to  come  within 
the  prohibitive  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.^  And  this 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  courts  in  regard  to 
the  tobacco  trust's  factor's  contract.^  But  a  contrary 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case,  in  which  a  manufacturer  of  windmills  had 
granted  one  firm  the  exclusive  right  within  a  certain  terri- 
tory to  sell  his  windmills,  on  a  factor's  contract,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  mills  were  to  remain  until  sold 
the  property  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  factor  was  not  to 
sell  mills  manufactured  by  any  one  else.  The  contract  was 
held  to  be  lawful,  and  not  to  fall  within  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  law  of  Texas;  for  the  reason,  inter  aliaj  that 
the  statute  did  not  apply  to  contracts  between  principal  and 
agent.'  In  a  still  more  recent  case,  the  Texas  courts  have 
sustained  the  contract  of  a  carriage  manufacturer,  which 
granted  to  a  Texas  dealer  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  these 
carriages  upon  condition  that  he  sold  no  others.^ 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  factor's  contracts,  in  restrict- 
ing competition,  is  the  agreement  of  railroads  and  express 

1  See  ante,  §  112. 

*  People  V.  Dake,  44  N.  T.  S.  886;  11  N.  Y.  Cr.  B.  472;  19  Misc.  Bep. 
292.  In  a  recent  ca^e,  it  has  been  held  in  19ew  York,  that  the  contract  of 
a  manufacturer  to  give  his  customers  a  rebate,  if  they  do  not  sell  his 
gloo6%  below  the  price  which  the  manufacturer  has  fixed  from  time  to 
time,  did  not  violate  any  provision  of  the  New  York  anti-trust  law. 
Walsh  V.  Dwight,  40  App.  Div.  N.  Y.  518;  58  N.  Y.  S.  91. 

<  Welch  V,  Phelps  &  Bigelow  Windmill  Co.,  89  Tex.  658.  And  see,  to 
flame  effect,  In  re  Green,  52  Fed.  104;  In  re  Coming,  51  F.  205;  United 
States  V.  Greenhut,  61  F.  205;  Dneber  Watch  Case  Mfg.  Co.  v.  E. 
Howard  Watch  and  Clock  Co.,  14  C.  C.  A.  14;  66  F.  637. 

4  Columbia  Carriage  Co.  v.  Hatch  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)>  47  S.  W.  288. 
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oompanies,  formiog  connecting  lines  of  more  extensiye  sys- 
tems, to  pro-rate  with  each  other,  to  the  ezclasion  of  other 
competing  companies.  The  Federal  Circuit  Court  has  held, 
that  a  contract  between  two  connecting  railroads  —  pro- 
viding for  an  interchange  of  passengers  and  freight  between 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  competing  railroads,  by  the 
issue  of  through  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  only  over  each 
other's  roads ^  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Federal  anti-trust 
law.' 

A  combination  of  manufacturers  of  drugs  and  of  whole- 
sale druggists,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
prices  of  proprietary  drugs,  violates  the  anti-trust  law  by 
refusing  to  sell  goods  to  a  retailer  who  cuts  prices.' 

Considerable  litigation  has  arisen  out  of  the  combinatiooB 
of  manufacturers  of  articles,  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
which  is  secured  by  letters-patent.  The  decisions,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  settled  the  points  of  contention  as 
follows:  The  owner  of  a  patent  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
a  monopoly  during  the  life  of  the  patent,'  and  the  aoti- 
trust  laws  do  not  in  any  way  control  or  limit  that  right, 
either  by  declaring  the  monopoly  void,  in  general,  or  by 
denying  to  the  patentee  or  his  assignee  the  right  to  sue  for 
infringements  of  his  patent  rights,  because  he  has  entered 
into  a  combination  to  acquire  and  control  all  valuable 
patents,  covering  machines  which  relate  to  the  same  art  or 
industry,  even  though  that  combination  may  be  unlawful.^ 
But  the  mere  fact,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  monop- 
olistic    combination    may    be     patent    rights,    covering 

1  PresooU  a  A.  C.  By.  Co,  o.  Atcblson,  T.  k  S.  F.  By.  Co.,  78  Fed. 
188. 

t  John  D.  Park  h  Sons  Co.  o.  Nat  Wholesale  Dmgglsts  A88ocia:ioB, 
SO  N.  T.  S.  1064. 

s  See  po9t,  §  1S9. 

«  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  v.  Sawyer  Man.  Electric  Co.,  68  F.  59S;  8 
C.  C.  A.  60S;  Strait  v.  National  Harrow  Co.,  61  F.  S19;  Soda  FoonUla 
Co.  o.  Oreen,  69  F.  88S;  Columbia  Wire  Co.  «.  Freeman  Wire  Co.,  71  F. 
809;  dlsapproTing  of  National  Harrow  Co.  9.  Quick,  67  F.  180,  ooatra. 
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machines  employed  in  the  same  art  or  industry ,  will  not  pro- 
tect the  combination  from  the  penal  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  If  a  corporation  or  association  is  formed  among 
manufacturers  and  patentees  of  certain  articles  of  kindred 
character,  in  order  to  control  the  trade  and  prices  of  such 
articles,  the  combination  is  nevertheless  illegal,  although 
the  exclusive  manufacture  of  the  goods  is  guaranteed  by 
letters-patent  from  the  United  States  government.'  In 
the  Harrow  Company  cases,  cited  in  the  note  below,  the 
manufacturers  of  spring-tooth  harrows  formed  a  combina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  transfer  to  a 
central  corporation  of  all  the  patents  under  which  they 
were  severally  operating,  each  manufacturer  receiving  in 
the  place  of  his  patents  an  exclusive  license  to  manufacture 
the  particular  kind  of  barrow  which  was  covered  by  his 
patent.  All  agreed  that  the  harrow  should  be  sold  at  an 
uniform  price,  to  be  fixed  by  the  combination.  The  Federal 
courts  united  with  the  New  York  courts  in  declaring  this 
combination  to  be  violative  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Combinations  of  wholesale  dealers,  —  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  retail  dealers  to  pay  their  bills,  by  the  agree- 
ment that  the  members  of  the  combination  will  refuse  to 
syell  to  a  retailer  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  bills  due  to  one 
of  the  combination, — are  held  to  be  lawful  and  not  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.' 

So,  also,  has  it  been  held  to  be  lawful  for  retail  dealers  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  not  to  deal  with  manufacturers  who 
sell  to  consumers  or  other  than  regular  dealers,  at  points 
where  there  is  a  regular  retail  dealer." 

1  National  Harrow  Co.  9.  Hench,  66  Fed.  667;  88  Fed.  86;  27  C.  C.  A. 
849;  United  States  v.  Patterson,  59  Fed.  280;  National  Harrow  Co.  9.  E, 
Bement  &  Sons,  47  N.  T.  S.  462;  21  App.  Div.  (N.  T.)  290.  But  see 
Columbia  Wire  Co.  9.  Freeman  Wire  Co.,  71  F.  802. 

*  Bchnlten  9.  Bavarian  Brewing  Co.  CKy.),  28  S.  W.  604;  Delx  0. 
Winfree,  6  Tex.  Civ.  App.  11. 

<  Jackson  9.  Stanfleld,  187  Ind.  692;  Bobn  Bifg.  Co.  9.  Hollls,  64 
Minn.  228. 
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The  most  curioos  judicial  attempt  to  balance  conflictii^ 
iDterests,  and  to  do  equity,  under  modern  legislation  regu- 
lating combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  is  to  be  found  in 
two  recent  cases  in  PennsyWania.     A  statute  of  that  State 
authorises  combinations  of  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  an  increase  of  wages.    Certain  employers  formed 
an  association  to  resist  these  combinations  of  employees,  one 
of  whose  by-laws  prohibited  members  of  the  association  from 
buying  supplies  from  dealers,  who  sold  to  employers  who  had 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  association  of  employees. 
Inasmuch  as  the  employees  had  resorted  to  artificial  means 
to  raise  the  price  of  labor,  the  association  of  employers 
was  held  to  have  been  formed  only  to  resist  this  artificial 
rise  in  wages,  and  not  to  lower  them,  as  regulated  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.     The  combination  and  agree- 
ment of  the  employers  was  held  under  those  circumstances 
not  to  constitute  an  actionable  conspiracy.^ 

Under  the  clauses  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  which  declare 
that  where  the  mere  purpose  or  motive  of  an  otherwise 
lawful  association,  a  corporation  or  partnership  for  exam- 
ple, is  to  monopolise  a  trade,  the  courts  have  held  that  do 
ofiense  has  been  proved  to  have  been  committed,  unless  it 
oe  shown  that  the  purpose  of  the  association  has  been  to 
monopolise  the  business  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
mere  fact,  that  the  corporation  or  association  has  actually 
driven  several  competitors  out  of  the  business,  does  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  agreement  or  a  purpose  to 
monopolise  the  entire  traffic.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
agreement  to  monopolise  the  entire  traffic  is  proven,  its  sno- 
cessful  accomplishment  need  not  be  established.^  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  business,  which  the  combination  is  formed 

1  Cote  o.  Murphy,  169  Pa.  St.  420;  BuchaDan  o.  Kerr,  159  Pn.  St  4S8. 

*  United  States  o.  Greenhnt,  60  F.  469;  ••e.  61  F.  205;  In  re  Corning, 
61  F.  206;  In  re  Qreene,  62  F.  104;  United  States  o.  Nelson,  62  F.  M; 
United  SUtes  v.  Patterson,  66  F.  606. 

'  See  cases  In  preceding  note. 
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to  control,  should  be  actually  established.  As  it  was 
stated  in  one  case,  the  statute  does  not  distinguish  between 
strangling  a  commerce  which  has  been  born,  and  preventing 
the  birth  of  a  commerce  which  does  not  exist.^ 

The  anti-trust  law  of  a  State,  of  course,  has  a  jurisdic- 
tion limited  by  the  boundaries  of  that  State.  Hence,  of- 
fenses, committed  against  the  law  outside  of  the  State,  are 
not  punishable  under  the  State  law,  in  either  the  Federal  or 
the  State  courts.' 

Some  of  the  anti-trust  statutes  expressly  provide  that 
the  illegality  of  an  association,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
other  combination,  because  it  is  in  restraint  of  trade  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  shall  be  a  good  defense  to 
any  suit  by  such  combination  against  a  third  person,  which 
may  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  the  prohibited  objects  of 
such  combination.  And  that  provision  of  the  anti-trust 
law  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional.^  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  express  provision,  the  illegality  of  the 
combination  or  association  does  not  affect  the  legality  of 
causes  of  action  of  the  members  of  such  a  combination  or 
association  against  third  parties.^  Nor  can  a  stockholder 
in  an  illegal  trust  defend  himself  against  his  liability  on  his 
contracts  to  such  trust,  by  proving  the  illegality  of  the 
trust,  even  in  a  State  where  the  statute  authorizes  such  a  de- 
fense in  actions  by  an  illegal  trust  against  others;  on  the 
general  ground  that  such  a  stockholder  is  a  pariicepa  crimi^ 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  economic  discontent 
is  occasioned  by  the  rapid  development  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  so-called  department  stores,  wherein  everything  of  a 

1  United  SUtes  v.  Patterson,  59  F.  2S0. 

s  Qreer  Mills  &  Co.  v.  StoUer,  77  F.  1;  In  re  Qrlce,  79  F.  627. 

*  Ford  V.  Chicago  Milk  Shippers*  Assn.,  165  lU.  166;  Bishop  v.  Am. 
Preservers  Co.,  157  HI.  2S4. 

4  The  Charles  E.  WisewaU,  74  Fed.  802;  86  Fed.  671;  80  C.  C.  A.  889; 
Brewster  v.  Miller  CKy.)^  41  8.  W.  301. 

»  Levin  V.  Chicago  Gaslight  &  Coke  Co.,  64  111.  App.  898. 
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movable   natare   is  offered  for  sale  under  one  roof;  dry 
goods,  hardware,  shoes,  hats,  clothing,  groceries  and  other 
proTisions,   wines  and  liquors,  drags,  jewelry,  etc     By 
combining  these  many  departments  under  one  management, 
not  only  is  the  convenience  of  the  customer  promoted  by 
being  enabled  to  satisfy  his  or  her  needs  in  every  direction  in 
the  one  establishment,  but  he  is  able  also  in  many  cases  to 
purchase  at  a  less  price  than  what  would  be  charged  for  the 
same  goods  at  the  small  retail  specialist.     The  immense 
volume    of   the  business  of  a  department  store  enables 
goods  to  be  sold  at  a  smaller  profit  than  what  would  be 
required  to  support  the  small  retailer.    The  small  retailer 
does  not,  however,  view  with   unconcern  this  growth  of 
department  stores  to  his  own  ultimate  extinction. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  enacted  an  ordinance,  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  provisions  and  intoxicating  liqaois 
in  stores  in  which  dry  goods,  clothing  or  drugs  are  sold. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  recently  declared  tiie 
ordinance  to  be  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  which  is  not  justified  by  any 
considerations  of  the  public  health  or  morals.^ 

But  it  may  yet  be  an  open  question  still,  whether  a  simi- 
lar prohibition,  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  the  plenitade 
of  its  police  powers  as  revealed  by  the  anti-trust  laws,  mtj 
not  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

§  114.  Liabor  combinations  —  Trades  onions  — 
Strikes.  —  Like  combinations  of  capital,  all  labor  combi- 
nations having  for  their  purpose  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  labor  and  the  control  of  the  terms  of  hiring,  were 
at  common  law  so  far  illegal  as  that  the  courts  would  not 
give  their  aid  in  enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  member 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  organization  in  a  labor  dispute, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 

1  City  of  Chicago  v.  Netcher  (1899),  65  N.  E.  707. 
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izatioD  in  the  industrial  warfare.  But  aniike  combinations 
of  capital,  they  were  by  special  statutes,  dating  back  to  the 
reign  of  Eklward  VI.,  and  reaching  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  declared  to  be  criminal  conspiracies, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  punishment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations.^  This  discrimination  against 
labor  organizations,  unjust  as  it  was,  is  rationally  and 
legally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  other  statutes  regu- 
lated the  terms  of  hiring  in  all  kinds  of  trades;  and,  con- 
sequently, combinations  of  laborers,  to  raise  wages  or  to 
secure  advantages  which  were  not  provided  for  by  statute, 
were  really  conspiracies  against  these  statutes  and  the  power 
of  the  government  to  control  the  labor  contract.  There  was 
no  such  regulation  of  the  terms  of  other  contracts,  and  for 
that  reason  combinations  of  capital  were  not  declared  to 
be  criminal  conspiracies ;  although,  at  common  law,  combi- 
nations in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  were  so  far  held 
to  be  illegal,  as  to  place  them  beyond  judicial  aid  and 
sanction. 

Ignoring  the  important  fact,  that  the  criminal  character 
of  the  labor  combination  was  based  upon  the  express  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  statutes,  which  did  not  come  down  to  the 
American  people  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  two  early 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  held  the  labor  combination,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rate  of  wages,  to  be  a 
criminal  conspiracy;^  while  in  two  New  York  cases,  the 
influence  of  the  English  cases  on  labor  conspiracies  led  to 
the  declaration  by  the  court  that  the  New  York  statute, 
defining  criminal  conspiracy  to  include  combinations  to 
commit  any  act  injurious  to  trade  or  commerce,  made  a 
labor  organization  a  criminal  conspiracy,  even  where  the 
members  of  the  combination  had  only  agreed  upon  the  rate 

1  These  statutes  have  been  repealed  and  labor  organizations  are  now  in 
England  lawful  combinations. 

*  Boot  and  shoe  makers  of  Philadelphia  (1806)  and  jonrneyman  cord- 
wainers  of  Pittsburg  (1811),  both  printed  in  pamphlet. 
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of  wages  which  they  would  demand.^  These  cases,  how- 
ever, have  not  become  the  law  of  this  country,  and  they 
were  speedily  followed  by  other  cases  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  placed  labor  combina- 
tions upon  a  plane  of  legal  equality  with  capitalistic  com- 
binations, by  holding  that  it  was  not  a  criminal  conspiracy 
for  workmen  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
rate  of  wages  or  for  improving,  in  any  other  way,  their 
relations  with  employers.'  In  Carew  v.  Rutherford,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  said:  *^  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  determine  what  branch  of  business  he  will  pur- 
sue, and  to  make  his  own  contracts  with  whom  be  pleases, 
and  on  the  best  terms  he  can.  He  may  change  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  and  pursue  as  many  different  occu- 
pations as  he  pleases,  and  competition  in  business  is  law- 
ful. He  may  refuse  to  deal  with  any  man  or  class  of  men ; 
and  it  is  no  crime  for  any  number  of  persons,  without  an 
unlawful  object  in  view,  to  associate  themselves  together 
and  agree  that  they  will  not  work  or  deal  with  certain  men 
or  classes  of  men,  or  work  under  a  certain  price  or  without 
certain  conditions  •  *  *  Freedom  is  the  policy  of  this 
country." ' 

It  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  the  law  of  this  country, 
independently  of  the  effect  of  modern  statutes,  to  which  ref- 

1  People  V.  MelvlD,  2  Wheeler  Crlm.  Cas.  262;  People  v.  Fisher,  U 
Wend.  1. 

*  Com.  V,  Carlisle,  Brightley,  86,  iO;  Com.  v,  Hant,  4  Met.  Ill ;  Boston 
Qlass  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Binney^  4  Pick.  425;  Bowen  v.  Matheson,  14  Allen, 
499 ;  Master  Stevedores  v.  Walsh,  2  Daly,  1 ;  Carew  v,  Butherford,  106 
Mass.  1, 18;  Snow  o.  Wheeler,  118  Mass.  179. 

*  In  the  case  of  Master  Stevedores  o.  Walsh,  jtfpra,  the  reader  will 
find  a  most  thorough  exposition  of  the  English  cases  and  statutes,  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  This  case,  however,  only  holds  that  it  is  not  crimi- 
nal for  workmen  to  combine  to  control  the  terms  of  their  own  hiring, 
and  expressly  distinguishes  such  a  combination  from  one  in  which  the 
purpose  is  to  control  the  business  of  the  employer  in  other  matters,  not 
affecting  the  terms  of  their  own  hiring;  as,  for  example,  the  prevention 
of  the  employment  of  non-union  men. 
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erence  will  be  made  shortly,  that  there  is  nothing  criminal 
in  trade  or  labor  combinations,  so  far  as  they  undertake  to 
do  no  more  than  by  combination  to  better  their  own  con- 
dition, by  dictating  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  hiring 
for  themselves.  And  in  laying  this  down  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  courts  have  merely  secured  to  the  workman 
the  same  liberty  of  contract,  which  the  capitalist  has  en- 
joyed at  the  common  law,  and  which  in  preceding  pages 
and  sections  of  this  chapter  has  been  declared  to  be  the 
constitutional  right  of  every  man.  We  find  in  many  of 
the  States,  notably,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
Iowa,  statutes  which  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  trades 
unions  and  other  labor  organizations;  and  in  all  of  them, 
one  of  the  permissible  objects  of  incorporation  is  declared 
to  be  the  procurement  of  better  terms  of  employment.^ 

Congress  has  also  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  na- 
tional trades  unions,'  for  the  attainment  of  similar  purposes. 

Not  only  are  labor  organizations  thus  recognized ;  but  be- 
cause membership  in  one  of  them  acquires  a  material  value, 
through  the  possession  of  property,  the  establishment  of 
aid  funds,  etc.,  the  courts  will  inquire  into  the  rightfulness 
of  expulsion  of  a  member  from  one  of  these  organizations, 
and  order  his  reinstatement,  if  his  expulsion  is  found  to  be 

1  In  MassacliiiBettai  the  statute  reads  ''  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
In  any  lawful  manner  the  condition  of  any  employees  in  any  lawful  trades 
or  employments,  either  in  respect  to  their  employment,*'  etc.  In  Mary- 
land, **  to  promote  the  weU-being  of  their  every-day  life,  and  for  mutual 
juseietanoe  in  securing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  labor  of 
their  members,'*  etc.  In  Iowa,  '^  for  the  regulation^  by  lawful  means, 
of  prices  of  labor,  of  hours'  work,  and  other  matters,  pertaining  to 
indnstrlal  pursuits,"  etc.  In  Michigan,  ''for  the  improvement  of 
their  several  social  and  material  interests,  the  regulation  of  their  wages, 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  their  employment,  the  protection  of  their 
joint  and  individual  rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trades  or  indus- 
trial avocations^"  etc  In  aU  of  the  statutes,  provisions  are  made  for 
aid  to  the  sick  and  unemployed,  and  for  death  benefits,  and  other 
benevolent  purposes,  which  in  nowise  concern  us  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

s  Acts  of  1886,  ch.  567. 
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unwarranted  by  the  rales  of  the  organization ;  and  they  will 
award  damages  for  loss  of  employment,  or  for  any  other 
injury  which  he  may  have  suffered  in  consequence.^ 

A  New  York  statute  provides  for  the  registration  of 
labels  of  trade  unions,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
make  use  of  the  label  on  goods  which  are  not  made  by  union 
labor.  The  labels  are  affixed  to  goods  which  are  manu- 
factured by  union  labor,  so  that  purchasers,  who  are  so 
minded,  may  discriminate  in  their  purchases  against  the 
products  of  non-union  labor.  This  statute  was  sustained 
as  a  lawful  assistance  to  union  labor,  and  it  was  held  not  to 
operate  as  an  invalid  discrimination  against  non-union 
labor.' 

There  are,  however,  statutes  in  most  of  the  States,  as 
well  as  an  act  of  Congress,  which  expressly  prohrbit  all 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  These  statutes  have 
been  fully  explained  in  a  preceding  section  '  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  combinations  of  capital  in  restraint  of  trade  ; 
and  in  that  connection,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  combi- 
nations to  control  prices  and  the  terms  of  contract  are  by 
these  statutes  made  criminal  misdemeanors,  and  the  com- 
binations criminal  conspiracies,  it  matters  not  how  reason- 
able the  regulations  and  purpose  of  the  capitalistic  combi- 
nation may  be,  provided  they  do  in  fact  restrain  trade  and 
competition.  Unless  there  are  qualified  clauses  in  these 
statutes,  excluding  labor  combinations  from  the  operation 
^f  their  provisions,  the  irresistible  conclusion  is  that  all 
labor  combinations,  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition, 
are  prohibited  by  these  anti-trust  statutes,  as  much  so  as 
are  the  combinations  of  capital.     The  laborer,  by  joining 

1  Master  Stevedores  o.  Walsh,  2  Daly,  1;  People  ex  rel.  Baker  v. 
Coachmen's  Union  Ben.  Assn.,  24  N.  T.  8. 114;  #.  c.  4  Misc.  Bep.  424; 
Merschlem  o.  Mnsical  Mnt.  Protective  Union^  S  N.  T.  8.  702;  $,  e.  24 
Abb.  N.  C.  262;  People  ex  rel.  Deverell  v.  Mnstcal  Mat.  Protective  Union, 
118  N.  T.  101. 

>  Perkins  v.  Heert,  89  N.  T.  8.  228;  5  App.  Dlv.  885;  168  N.  Y.  806. 

»  §  112. 
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a  trade-aniont  undertakes  by  his  entry  into  saoh  a  oombi- 
natioQ,  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  commodity  which  he 
has  to  sell,  t.  e.,  his  labor.  And  by  so  doing,  he  restrains 
trade  and  competition,  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
as  much  as  does  the  manufacturer  of  oil  and  sugar  by  the 
formation  of  a  trust.  The  national  anti-trust  law  has  been* 
held  to  apply  to  labor  organizations  in  a  number  of  oases, 
beginning  with  the  celebrated  Debs  case,^  and  followed  by 
a  large  number  of  cases.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  most  of  the  cases  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
proposition,  that  a  trades-union  is  necessarily  a  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  law,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  the  parties 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  an  agreement,  that  they 
will  insist  upon  certain  terms  of  employment,  but  have 
proceeded  by  divers  means  to  compel  all  others,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  who  work  at  the  same  trade,  to  combine 
with  them,  in  forcing  the  empfoyers  to  accede  to  their 
demands.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases,  in  which  the 
issue  is  clearly  met  and  settled,  that  the  anti-trust  lawB 
prohibit  alike  labor  and  capitalistic  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Thus  in  one  case,^  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  held  an  association  of  stenographers,  which  was 
formed  *<  to  establish  and  maintain  uniform  rates  of  charges 
and  to  prevent  competition  among  its  members  was  an 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  refused  to 
allow  an  action  to  be  brought  by  one  member  against  an- 
other for  underbidding  him  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
association.  In  another  case,^  the  by-laws  of  a  masons' 
and  builders'  association,  the  membership  of  which  in- 
cluded six-sevenths  of  the  contractors  of  a  city,  which  re- 
quired the  members  to  first  submit  all  bids  made  by  them 

1  United  States  «.  Debs,  62  Fed.  882;  64  Fed.  Bep.  724;  65  Fed.  210; 
In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564. 

s  Moore  v,  Bennett,  140  lU.  69. 

*  Milwaokee  Masons  &  Builders'  Assn.  v,  Niezerowski,  95  Wis.  129. 
See,  also,  Mapstick  o.  Bange,  9  Neb.  890. 
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to  the  association  and  the  lowest  bidder  to  add  six  per  cent 
to  his  estimate,  before  hesabmitted  his  bid  to  the  owner  or 
architect,  and  to  pay  to  the  association  the  added  six  per 
cent,  were  unlawful  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
were  void.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  in  Oregon,^ 
that  where  a  trades  union  seeks  by  fair  means  to  compel  an 
employer  to  obey  a  reasonable  rule  of  the  union,  the  union 
is  not  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

In  a  few  of  the  States,  there  are  special  statutes,  which 
expressly  authorize  workmen  to  combine  <<  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  compensa- 
tion or  of  maintaining  such  rate  "  (New  York  statute)  and 
declare  that  such  a  combination  is  not  a  conspiracy.  Such 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Colorado.' 

The  New  Jersey  statute  was  held  to  authorize  and  to 
make  lawful  a  combination  of  workmen  to  secure  the  con- 
trol of  the  work  connected  vrith  their  trade  by  any  peace- 
able means.  And  the  court  declared  that  equity  would  not 
enjoin  such  a  combination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  detri- 
mental to  trade  or  injurious  to  individual  business.'  The 
statutes,  heretofore  referred  to,  which  authorize  the  incor- 

1  Longshore  Printing  &  Pnb.  Co.  «.  Howell,  26  Greg.  627. 

>  The  Pennsylvania  statute  anthoriaes  workmen  who  are  members  of 
a  union  to  strike  In  combination,  whenever  the  employer  fails  to  oometo 
the  terms  upon  which  the  members  are  alone  aUowed  by  the  rules  of  tbe 
union  to  work.  The  New  Jersey  statute  declares  it  to  be  lawful  "for 
any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite,  combine,  or  bind  by  oath,  covenaBt," 
etc.,  '*  to  persuade,  advise,  or  encourage  by  peaceable  means  any  person 
or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combination  lor  or  against  leaving  or  enter- 
ing into  the  employment  of  any  person  or  persons  or  corporations." 
The  Colorado  legislature  copied  the  New  Jersey  statute,  and  added  t 
declaration  that  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  workmen  to  combine  to  secure  in- 
crease of  wageSy  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  to  promote  their  welfare  as 
workmen  in  any  other  way,  provided  they  do  not  employ  unlawful 
means,  such  as  threats,  boycott,  violence,  etc.,  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combination. 

*  Mayer  v.  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Assn.,  47  N.  J.  Eq.  519. 
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poration  of  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling wages  and  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract,  would  prob- 
ably be  sustained  as  exceptions  to  the  anti-trust  laws, 
which  prohibit  similar  combinations  among  capitalists;  so 
that  in  those  States,  a  labor  organization,  duly  incorporated, 
would  not  be  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
even  though  it  were  large  enough  to  completely  control  the 
price  of  labor  and  the  terms  of  hiring  in  a  particular  trade 
or  occupation,  as  some  of  the  labor  organizations  are ;  for 
example,  the  locomotive  engineers.^  But,  after  the  reader 
has  carefully  considered  the  numerous  cases,  cited  and  ex- 
plained in  preceding  sections,  which  pronounce  unconstitu- 
tional, because  they  are  special  or  deny  to  all  of  the  same 
class  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  all  laws  which  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  some  and  against  others,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  framing  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  anti- 
trust laws,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statutory  exemp- 
tion of  labor  organizations  from  the  restrictions  of  those 
laws,  are  an  unconstitutional  discrimination  against  the 
capitalist  and  an  unauthorized  favoring  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  industrial  warfare.'^  But  this  legislation  is  an 
undoubted,  and,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  probably 
unassailable  determination  of  the  State  to  diminish  the 
natural  inequalities  of  capital  and  labor,  by  prohibiting 
combinations  of  capital  and  permitting  combina- 
tions of  labor.  When,  one  considers  this  matter, 
apart  from  the  fiction  of  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,   and  from  the  technical    rules  of  constitutional  law 

1  But  see  Fanner's  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Northern  Fac.  By.  Co.,  60  Fed. 
808,  In  which  It  was  held  there  was  nothing  In  the  Congressional  author- 
ity (act  of  18S6)  for  the  incorporation  of  national  trades-nnion  to  author- 
ize combinations  and  conspiracies  of  interstate  railroad  employees  to 
quit  in  a  body  the  service  of  the  railroad,  with  the  intent  to  embarrass 
the  business  of  the  railroad,  and  the  ulterior  purpose  of  enforcing  their 
demands  agalmst  the  employers.  But  see  contra,  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  dS 
Fed.  810;  11  C.  C.  A.  209. 

>  See  to  this  effect,  Coteo.  Murphy,  159  Fa.  St.  420. 
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which  rest  upon  that  fiction,  it  does  not  seem  unressoD- 
able  to  make  this  discrimination,  while  the  liberty  of  con- 
tract of  both  parties  is  protected  from  infringement  or 
restriction  by  controlling  legislation.  The  individual  la- 
borer is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer,  if  he 
cannot  combine  with  his  fellows  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
wages  and  to  control  the  terms  of  the  labor  contract  io 
other  matters.  Even  then,  is  there  no  real  equality  of 
conditions  between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  The 
individual  employer,  who  is  prohibited  from  oombiaing, 
has  through  his  control  of  the  materials  of  production  and 
the  immediate  necessities  of  the  workmen  the  advantage 
over  the  members  of  the  labor  organization,  from  whom  he 
selects  his  employees.  The  thorough-going  individualiflt 
would,  of  course,  condemn  any  restrictions  upon  voluntary 
combinations  of  either  capital  or  labor,  and  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  uniformity  of  laws  for  all  men  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  sustain  him  in  this 
contention. 

Granted,  that  labor  organizations  are  lawful  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade,  when  they  are  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  price  of  labor,  there  is  no  ille- 
gality in  the  simple  act  of  striking.  A  body  of  workmen, 
belonging  to  the  same  union,  and  employed  in  the  same 
industry,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  strike,  i.  e.,  to  leave  the 
situations  which  they  have  held,  if  the  employer  refuses  to 
agree  to  their  terms  of  employment.  Where  the  individnal 
workman  does  this,  his  action  is  unquestionably  lawful,  if 
he  acts  in  a  thoroughly  peaceable  manner;  and  no  law 
could  deny  him  this  right,  without  violating  the  coostita- 
tional  principle  of  liberty  of  contract,  unless  he  has  been 
engaged  to  serve  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  abandon  his  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service.  In  a  preceding  section  ^  it  has  been  explained  that 

1  §  lOi. 
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there  is  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enjoining  the 
specific  performance  of  a  labor  contract,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  work  called  for  by  the  contract  required 
unusual  skill ;  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  commanded 
by  an  injunction.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  equity  has 
frequently  compelled  indirectly  the  performance  of  the 
contract  for  work,  by  enjoining  the  <<^  striking *'  artist, 
singer,  etc.,  from  fulfilling  any  other  engagement 
during  the  period  of  the  broken  contract  of  service.  A 
strike  without  cause  during  the  period  of  hiring,  where 
the  contract  stipulates  the  period  of  hiring,  is  undoubtedly 
unlawful,  whether  it  is  done  by  an  individual  workman  or 
by  a  combination  of  workmen,  acting  in  unison. 

But  in  its  application  to  most  labor  disputes  and  to  most 
strikes  of  workmen,  this  distinction  between  definite  and 
indefinite  periods  of  service  is  almost  an  academic  ques- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  it  rarely  happens  that  workmen 
are  employed  for  a  definite  period  oL  time.  The  labor 
contract  is  almost  invariably  a  hiring  from  day  to  day ;  and 
if  the  contract  does  not  expressly  or  by  provision  of  law 
require  a  notice  to  quit,  either  party  to  it  may  terminate 
the  contractual  relation  at  the  close  of  any  day  without  any 
notice  whatever.  And,  whenever  labor  oombinations  for 
regulating  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  hiring  are  held  to 
be  lawful  and  not  in  contravention  of  the  anti-trust  or 
other  prohibitive  laws,  a  strike  by  a  body  of  workmen  in 
unison  would  be  as  lawful  as  is  the  same  act  by  an  indi- 
vidual workman,  as  long  as  the  abandonment  of  the  work 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  terms,  and  was 
not  accompanied  by  acts  of  lawlessness,  disorder  or 
violence.^ 

1  See  Longshore  Printing  &  Pub.  Co.  o.  HoweU,  86  Greg.  527;  Arthur 
V.  OakeSj  68  Fed.  810;  11  C.  C.  A.  809;  Perkins  v.  Bogg,  28  Weekly  Law 
Bnl.  88;  Sogers  v.  Evarts,  17  N.  Y.  Sap.  264.  And  in  the  last  case,  it  is 
expressly  held  to  be  lawful  for  the  anion  to  sustain  the  strike,  by  proyid- 
ing  ont  of  its  fands  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  strikers. 
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But  experieooe  has  taaght  the  workmen  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  labor  disputes,  a  peaceable  withdrawal  from 
work  of  even  the  whole  body  of  workmen,  without  the  use 
of  means  to  prevent  others  from  taking  their  places,  fails 
utterly  to  accomplish  the  end  they  have  in  view,  viz.:  to 
force  the  employer  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  employment 
which  are  demanded  by  the  labor  combination.  The  strik- 
ers, therefore,  feel  the  need  of  resorting  to  various  meth- 
ods of  consolidating  the  whole  body  of  workmen  against  the 
employer  or  employers,  which  unquestionably  in  most 
cases  obstruct  the  business  of  others,  including  the  em- 
ployers and  the  would-be  employees,  who  are  willing  to  work 
on  the  terms,  which  are  proposed  by  the  employers.  Even 
if  the  strikers  do  not  resort  to  acts  of  violence  against 
the  persons  and  property  of  employers,  and  against  the 
workmen  who  are  willing  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers, — 
and  violence  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  almost  every 
extensive  strike  —  they  attempt  to  persuade  others  from  en- 
gaging in  work,  and  threaten  them  with  all  sorts  of  dangers, 
while  they  visit  contumely  upon  them  by  calling  them 
*<  scabs, *'  and  by  the  use  toward  them  of  other  opprobri- 
ous epithets.  To  secure  their  end,  strikers  are  in  the  habit 
of  stationing  men  —  picketing  or  patrolling  it  is  called, — 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  works  or  places  of  business  of 
the  employers,  whose  duty  is  thus  to  persuade  and  prevent 
by  these  different  means  other  workmen  from  taking  the 
places  which  they  have  themselves  abandoned.  These  acts 
are  so  much  akin  to  boycotting,  that  their  legal  character 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  boycotting. 

But  this  is  an  appropriate  place  for  the  consideration  of 
the  law  of  conspiracy  as  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  workmen  in  the  industrial  warfare. 

The  long   established    definition    of  conspiracy,  which 
is     illegal    and     which     is    actionable    civilly    or    may 
be      punished    criminally,    is    a    combination     of    two 
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or  more  persons  to  do  an  act  unlawful  in  itself, 
or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means.  Under  the 
old  law  of  conspiracy,  as  indicated  by  this  definition,  it  is 
not  possible  for  one  to  conceive  of  any  act  of  conspiracy, 
which  would  not  be  equally  reprehensible,  if  done  by  a 
single  indiYidual.  An  individual  cannot  do  a  lawful  act  by 
unlawful  means,  any  more  than  can  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  persons.  Bui  the  ever  growing  disposition  of 
persons,  particularly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrial warfare,  to  combine  their  economic  forces,  in  order 
to  restrain  another's  liberty  of  action,  by  means  which 
were  in  themselves  not  unlawful,  and  to  secure  the  doing 
of  an  act,  which  in  itself  is  likewise  lawful,  revealed 
to  the  juristic  mind  the  possibility  of  securing  by 
combination  an  end,  which  was  held  to  be  against 
public  policy,  viz. :  an  undue  restraint  of  trade  and 
competition,  without  doing  an  unlawful  act,  or  em- 
ploying unlawful  means  in  doing  a  lawful  act.  It 
became  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  definiti6n  of 
conspiracy  had  to  be  enlarged,  in  order  to  include  combina- 
tions, to  do  lawful  acts  by  lawful  means,  where  the  motive 
or  intent  is  unlawful.  This  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
criminal  conspiracy  is  not  peculiar  to  labor  disputes;  but 
we  are  in  this  connection  only  concerned  with  its  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  under  inquiry.  ^It  is  not  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  independently  of  modern  statutes,  for  people, 
either  as  employers  or  employees,  to  combine  their  economic 
forces,  in  order  to  gain  an  economic  advantage  over  their 
antagonists.  That  seems  to  be  guaranteed  to  them,  and  to 
workmen  in  particular  by  modern  statutes,  provided  they 
do  not  do  any  unlawful  act,  or  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful 
means.  But  in  several  cases,  the  courts  seemed  to  hold 
that,  if  the  strike,  ordered  by  the  union  or  labor  organiza- 
tion, be  so  conducted  as  to  maliciously  cripple  the  employ- 
ers' business,  the  combination  would  thereby  become  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  even  though  no  unlawful  act  be  done 
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and  no  unlawful  means  be  employed.^  In  the  Nebraska 
case,  certain  tailors  agreed  to  strike  on  a  certain  day, 
and  to  return  all  work  unfinished  which  had  been  cut  out 
for  them  and  given  to  them.  The  court  found  that  the 
tailors  were  actuated  by  a  malicious  motive  to  injure  the 
employer,  and  he  was  awarded  damages  for  the  malicious 
conspiracy.  The  other  two  cases  grew  out  of  the  strike  of 
the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  rail- 
road was  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The 
receiver,  Oakes,  secured  an  iojunction,  against  Arthur,  the 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,. and 
others,  restraining  them  from  combining  to  intimidate  or 
advise  employees  of  the  railroad  to  strike  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cripple  the  business  of  the  railroad.  In  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  injunction  was  changed  so  as  to  per-  "" 
mit  combinations  to  strike,  and  advising  others  to  join  with 
them,  but  restrained  the  use  of  intimidation,  as  well  as  the 
gratification  of  the  malicious  desire  to  cripple  the  business 
of  the  railroad.  These  railroad  oases  are  complicated  by 
the  following  facts :  ( I )  That  the  railroad  business  is  a  bus- 
iness **  affected  with  a  public  interest;  "  which  rather  places 
striking  employees  in  the  attitude  of  attacking  the  public 
interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  property  of  the  rail- 
road, their  employer;  (2)  that  the  railroad  was  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  hence  the  provisions  of  the  inter^ 
state  commerce  act  applied  to  and  controlled  the  case,  and 
(3)  that  the  railroad  was  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  conducting  the 
business  of  the  railroad  under  the  orders  of  the  court,  so 
that  the  combinations  of  strikers  might  have  been  treated 
as  conspirators  against  the  mandates  of  the  court.  But 
these  facts  do  not  seem  to  account  for  the  declaration  of 
the  court  that  a  combination,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Arthur  v,  Oakes,  63  Fed.  810,  817,  321;  «.  c.  11  C.  C.  A.  209;  Farm- 
ers' Tmst  Co.  V,  N.  P.  B.  B.,  60  Fed.  808;  Mapstrick  v.  Bange,  9  Neb. 
890  (2  N.  W.  789). 
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maliciously  seeking  to  do  injary  to  the  business  of  an  em- 
ployer, is  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  even  though  the  means 
employed  were  lawful.  We  must  except  these  and  the 
Nebraska  cases,  as  authorities  for  this  proposition  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

One  can  understand  how  strikers  may  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  because  they  have  no  satisfactory  and 
just  reason  for  striking,  and  only  strike  in  order  to  gratify 
their  malicious  feelings  towards  the  employer.     But  if  the 
employees  actually  or  professedly  strike,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  increase  of  wages  for  themselves  or  to  better  the 
terms   and  conditions   of  their  employment,  which  they 
professedly  have  a  right  to  do,  the  combination  strike  is 
not  converted   into   an  unlawful  conspiracy,   because  in 
their  effort  to  win  their  battle  the   workmen   display  a 
venomous  or  malicious  desire,  and  endeavor,  to  cripple  the 
employer's  business,  as   long  as  they  do  not  do  acts  and 
employ  means,   which  are  in  themselves  unlawful.     The 
intent  to  cripple  the  employer's  business  is  necessary  to  a 
successful  strike.     If  the  employees,  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of   employment,    give    their    employers 
ample  notice  of   their  intention,  so  that  he  may  secure 
others    to  take  their  places,  or  select  a  time  for  strik- 
ing when  business  is  slack  and  the  employer's  business 
will  not  be  seriously  incommoded  thereby;  it  would  be 
folly  for  them  to  expect  success.     In  no  kind  of  warfare, 
industrial  or  otherwise,  is  a  general  expected  to  give  the 
warnings  and  notices,  which  the  code  of  honor  required  in 
the  duel.     If  the  conditions  of  the  antagonists  in  the  eco- 
nomic warfare,  —  and  that  labor  disputes  do  constitute  acts 
of  war,  no  one  can  reasonably  deny  —  were  equalized,  as 
the  duellists  tried  to  do  in  the  past,  there  may  be  some 
reason  for  requiring  that  the  strikers  show  some  considera- 
tion for  the  interests  and  the  business  of  the  employer.     In 
view  of  the  gross  inequalities  of  the  contestants,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  equitable  to  require  such  altruistic  conduct  on 
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the  part  of  striking  employees.  Nor  would  I  consider  a 
law  to  observe  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  liberty,  which 
would  make  in  the  case  of  employments  of  a  strictly  privite 
character,  a  criminal  or  actionable  conspiracy  out  of  a 
combination  of  workmen  to  strike  —  where  the  motive  wu 
a  lawful  one,  for  example,  to  increase  their  wages,  and 
the  means  employed  were  of  a  lawful  character  —  simpiv 
because  in  conducting  the  strike  they  were  actuated  by  a 
malicious  or  wilful  intent  to  do  injury  to  the  business  of 
the  employer.  As  it  was  stated  in  the  leading  English 
case :  ^  <<  Of  the  general  proposition,  that  certain  kinds  of 
conduct  not  criminal  in  any  one  individual  may  beoome 
criminal  if  done  by  combination  among  several,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  distinction  is  based  on  sound  reason, 
for  a  combination  may  make  oppressive  or  dangerons  that 
which,  if  it  proceeded  only  from  a  single  person,  would 
be  otherwise,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  combination  may 
show  that  the  object  is  simply  to  do  harm^  and  not  to  «xer- 
case  one*s  own  just  rights.  In  the  application  of  this  un- 
doubted principle  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  caref al  not 
to  press  the  doctrine  of  illegal  conspiracy  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  individuals 
or  of  the  public;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  damage  wrongfully  done 
and  not  the  conspiracy  that  is  the  gist  of  actions  on  the 
case  for  conspiracy.  *  «  *  But  what  is  the  definitioD 
of  an  illegal  combination?  It  is  an  agreement  by  one  or 
more  to  do  an  unlawful  act  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlaw- 
ful means.  *  *  *  Have  the  defendants  combined  to 
do  an  unlawful  act?  Have  they  combined  to  do  a 
lawful  act  by  unlawful  means?  *  «  *  The  unlaw- 
ful act  agreed  to,  if  any,  by  the  defendants  must  ha?6 
been  the  intentional  doing  of  some  act  to  the  detriment 
of    the   plaintiff's   business  without  just  cause  and  e> 

1  Mognl  8.  S.  Co.  o.  McGregor,  L.  B.  28  Q.  B.  D.  588. 
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cuae.  *  *  *  The  truth  is  that  the  combiDation  of 
capital  [or  labor]  for  purposes  of  trade  and  competitiou  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  such  a  combination  of  several 
persons  against  one,  with  a  view  to  harm  him,  as  falls  under 
the  head  of  an  indictable  conspiracy.  TTiere  is  no  just 
cause  or  excuse  in  the  latter  class  of  cases.  There  is  such 
a  Just  cause  or  excuse  in  the  former.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  very  fact  of  a  combination  is  evidence  of  a 
design  to  do  that  which  is  hurtful  without  just  cause  —  is 
evidence  —  to  use  a  technical  expression  —  of  malice.  But 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  combine 
capital  [or  labor]  for  the  mere  purposes  of  trade,  for 
which  capital  [or  labor]  may,  apart  from  combination,  be 
legitimately,  used  in  trade."  ^ 

But  I  think  a  sound  and  reasonable  distinction  can  and 
should  be  made  in  this  connection  between  the  strikes, 
which  occur  in  businesses  of  a  strictly  private  character, 
and  those  which  occur  among  the  employees  of  a 
railroad,  or  of  any  other  employer,  whose  business 
is  *^  affected  with  a  public  interest."  If  the  cloak-makers 
of  New  York  should  go  out  on  a  strike  against  their  em- 
ployers, in  order  to  secure  better  wages  or  shorter  hours, 
even  though  the  strike  should  be  willfully  begun  at  a  time 
when  the  long  continuance  of  the  strike  would  work  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  business  of  the  employers,  there  is 
no  consequent  disturbance  in  general  of  the  business  and 
commerce  of  the  city,  so  as  to  work  injury  to  any  one  but 
the  parties  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  labor 
dispute.     The  general  business  of  the  city  is  in  no  way 

1  I  have  in  these  quotations  from  the  English  case,  interpolated,  in 
bracketa,  the  words  *<  or  labor,"  in  order  to  emphasize  the  soundness 
of  this  Jadicial  explanation  of  conspiracy  in  its  application  to  combinations 
of  workmen  in  their  contest  with  their  employers.  This  case  is  more 
folly  presented  and  discussed  in  a  preceding  section,  §  110,  p.  872, 
et  9eq.  As  an  authority  in  England,  this  deflnition  of  conspiracy  bas 
been  very  materially  modified  by  the  more  recent  case  of  AUen  o.  Plood, 
(1S9S)  A.  C.  1,  which  is  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  next  section. 
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obstructed  bj  the  strike.  Bnt  if  the  employees  of  an  ex- 
tensive railroad  system,  or  of  the  street  railways  of  a  city, 
shoold  strike,  and  they  select  the  time  of  the  year,  when 
they  could  do  irreparable  injury,  not  only  to  the  railroad 
companies,  but  likewise  to  the  great  public  who  rely  upon 
these  railroads  or  street  railways  for  transportation  of  them- 
selves or  their  goods,  in  the  prosecution  of  business  and 
commerce ;  a  new  element  of  injury  has  entered  into  the 
case,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  strike  of 
workmen  engaged  in  a  strictly  private  business.  The 
widespread  interests  of  the  public  in  general  are  jeopar- 
dized  by  the  persistence  of  a  general  strike  of  the  railroad 
employees.  If  the  railroad  business  is  so  far  a  business 
affected  with  a  public  interest,  as  that  the  State  may  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  contract  of  the  railroad,  and  estab- 
lish a  maximum  charge  for  its  services  to  its  patrons  —  and 
of  this  proposition  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  ^  —  then  the 
contractual  relation  of  the  railroad  or  street  railway  with 
its  employees,  is  sufficiently  affected  with  a  public  interest 
to  justify  State  regulation  of  the  terms  of  service  of  such 
employees ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  regulation,  to  treat 
the  employees  as  quasi-public  officials,  and  to  compel  them, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  railroads,  to  observe  a  reasonable 
regard  for  the  public  interests. 

§  115.  StrikesyOontlBned,  and  Boycotts. — In  the  preced- 
ing section,  I  intended  to  consider  the  legal  right  and  statns 
of  only  those  combinations  of  workmen,  which  are  composed 
altogether  of  the  striking  workmen,  and  to  leave  for  the  pres- 
ent section  the  consideration  of  strikes,  which  are  conducted 
or  participated  in  by  others  than  those  who  are  the  striking 
workmen.  There  is  an  important  legal  distinction  between 
the  two  forms  of  strikes  and  labor  combinations.  To 
illustrate :  The  employees  of  a  particular  railroad  system 

1  See  ante,  §§  96,  97. 
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agree  among  themselves  and  without  any  co-operation  with, 
others,  who  are  not  in  the  same  employment,  that  they  will 
strike,  unless  the  railroad  authorities  increase  their  wages 
or  comply  with  the  workmen's  demands  for  a  change  in  any 
other  of  the  terms  of  hiring.  In  such  a  supposable  case, 
only  two  legal  questions  are  involyed :  fir^t^  Have  these  em- 
ployees of  the  same  employer  the  right  to  combine  to  force 
the  employer  to  the  acceptance  of  their  terms  of  contract? 
secondly  f  What  means  may  they  employ  in  bringing  the 
employer  to  their  terms?  But  this  is  not  the  common  and 
prevalent  form  of  labor  combinations.  Workmen  of  all 
trades  do  not  combine  against  one  particular  employer. 
The  workmen  of  a  particular  trade  combine  for  their  mutual 
protection  against  all  employers  in  that  trade.  They  form 
organizations,  which  include  in  their  membership  the  em- 
ployees of  many  different  employers.  The  officers  of  the 
organization  nndertake  to  interview  the  employers  of  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  and  to  lay  down  to  them  the  terms  of 
employment  upon  which  alone  the  members  of  the  union 
in  their  employ,  or  who  are  about  to  enter  into  their 
employ,  will  work  for  them.  The  walking  delegate 
of  the  union  threatens  to  call  the  employees  from 
their  work  and  to  order  them  to  strike,  unless  the  terms 
which  he  dictates  to  the  employer  are  complied  with. 
And  the  military  discipline  of  the  trade  union  and  other 
labor  organizations,  is  most  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
prompt  obedience  which  the  individual  workman  renders  to 
the  walking  delegate's  orders  to  stop  work .  They  drop  their 
tools  as  promptly  as  they  do  every  day  when  they  hear  the 
dinner  bell.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  wonder  that  the  employer 
indignantly  resents  the  presence  in  his  workshops  of  a  per- 
son who  bears  to  him  no  legal  relation  whatever,  and  who 
yet  assumes  to  tell  him  what  kind  of  a  contract  he  shall 
make  with  his  individual  employees,  under  penalty  of 
ordering  a  strike  of  the  employees.  And  when  the  strike 
is  ordered,  the  officers  of  the  labor  organization  conduct  and 
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manage  it,  and  it  is  with  them  that  the  employer  most 
negotiate  for  a  return  of  his  men  to  work.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  every  strike,  an  interference  by  an  outsider  with 
the  contractual  relations  of  two  other  persons.  And  the 
main  legal  questions  in  eyery  labor  dispute,  which,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  very  obscurely  treated  by  the  courts, 
are:  first ^  under  what  circumstances  can  a  third  person 
interfere  with  the  contractual  relations  of  two  others? 
And,  aecondltff  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  such  an  inter- 
ference  when  made,  not  by  one  outsider,  but  by  a  combi- 
nation which  is  composed  partly  of  outsiders  and  partly  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract?  And,  thirdly 9  whit 
means  may  be  employed  by  the  outside  combination  to  en- 
force the  compliance  of  the  opposing  party  to  the  contract 
with  the  terms  demanded  by  the  combination?  These 
questions,  when  put  in  this  general  form,  reveal  the  almost 
complete  identity  of  the  legal  rights  of  all  combinations, 
whether  they  are  of  capitalists  or  workmen.  What  would 
be  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  in  a  case  in  which  an  asao- 
ciation  of  employers  was  charged  with  having  tried  to  force 
another  employer,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  member  of 
the  association,  to  make  certain  labor  contracts  which  the 
association  had  ordered,  and  which  called  for  a  reduction  of 
the  wages  which  the  opposing  employer  was  paying  to  his 
employees,  or  for  an  increase  of  the  hours  of  work?  Would 
the  courts,  on  the  petition  of  one  of  the  workmen  of  the 
latter  employer,  give  judgment  for  damages  to  such  work- 
man against  the  association  of  employers,  if  they  were  to 
employ  any  other  means  than  moral  suasion  to  enfoit»  on 
all  employers  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  association? 
No  authority  can  be  cited  in  direct  support  of  either  the 
affirmative  or  negative  answer  to  these  questions,  because 
employers  have  not  so  far  felt  the  necessity  of  combining 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  exactions  of  combinations 
of  workmen.  But  analogy  will  enable  us  to  cite  as  such 
authority  the  law,  heretofore  presented,  which  determined 
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how  far  oombinatioDs  of  capital  are  lawful  iu  their  attempt 
to  control  the  price  to  the  consamer  of  their  seyeral  prod« 
ucts  of  manufactare,  or  the  value  of  services  or  goods  to 
those  who  need  them.^  In  the  same  way  that  combinations 
of  capital  have  been  forced  to  incorporate,  as  the  sole  means 
of  escaping  the  hostile  legislation,  so  prevalent  in  this 
country,  so  would  the  labor  combinations  feel  the  need  of 
corporate  powers,  if  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  as  clearly 
laid  down  and  applied  to  them  as  it  is  against  the  combina- 
tions of  capital.  If  the  labor  in  a  particular  trade  for  a 
particular  territory  were  incorporated ;  and  the  employer 
had  to  make  his  contracts  of  hiring  with  the  incorporated 
labor  organization,  no  law  would  be  violated  in  such  a  case. 
The  labor  corporation  would  fix  its  price  and  the  terms  upon 
which  alone  the  employer  could  get  the  required  labor ;  in 
the  same  way,  and  as  lawfully  as  that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  or  any  one  of  the  other  incorporated  trusts, 
determines  the  price  at  which  their  respective  commodities 
shall  be  sold  to  the  consumer.  The  contract  for  labor 
would  in  that  case  be  made,  not  with  the  individual  work- 
men, but  with  the  labor  corporation.  It  is  also  equally 
lawful  for  the  trades-unions,  as  voluntary  associations, 
under  the  law  of  partnerships,  to  make  such  contracts  for 
labor  with  employers.  Only  when  the  labor  contracts  are 
made  by  the  labor  organizations,  instead  of  by  the  individual 
workmen,  can  these  organizations  undertake  the  control  of 
labor  without  being  charged  with  an  interference  with  the 
contractual  relations  of  other  parties.  Inasmuch  as  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  labor  contracts  are  made  by  the  individual 
workmen ;  and  the  labor  organizations,  of  which  they  are 
members,  participate,  if  they  do  so  at  all,  in  the  making  of 
the  labor  contracts,  only  so  far  as  to  have  a  preliminary 
general  understanding  with  the  employer  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  proposed  labor  contracts,  and  do  not 

^  See,  also,  postf  same  section,  cases  of  boycott  of  one  tradesman  by 
associations  of  tradesmen. 
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actually  make  the  contraGts  for  the  individual  workmen, 
the  union  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  party  to  the  labor 
oontract.  Any  attempt  of  the  union,  in  such  a  case,  evea 
to  enforce  the  preliminary  agreement  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  employment,  constitutes  an  interferenee 
with  the  performance  of  a  contract,  to  which  it  is  not  & 
party.  The  legal  character  of  most  strikes,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  determination  of  the  right  of  a  sii^le  indi- 
vidnal,  or  of  a  number  of  individuals  in  combination,  to 
interfere  in  the  contractual  relations  of  other  parties. 

Starting  out  with  the  general  proposition  of  law,  whick 
has  been  explained  and  applied  in  preceding  sections,  and 
which  is  still,  at  least  in  part,  the  law  of  this  country,  vis. : 
that  what  one  man  may  do  singly,  a  number  of  men  in 
combination  may  likewise  do,  at  least  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
just  or  lawful  end ;  it  is  necessary  to  first  determine  when 
one  man  alone  may  lawfully  disturb  or  destroy  the  cod- 
tractual  relations  of  others  by  the  employment  of  lawful 
means.  If  a  single  laborer,  who  is  employed  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time,  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
or  with  the  terms  of  employment,  he  has  a  right  to  abandon 
his  situation  at  any  time  and  without  any  notice  whatever  to 
the  employer,  unless  the  law  controlling  such  employment 
requires  such  a  notice  to  be  given.  And  it  would  seem 
that  a  third  person  may  lawfully  advise  him  to  seek  other 
employment,  aid  him  in  procuring  other  work,  and  give 
him  financial  assistance  while  he  is  seeking  another  situa- 
tion. This  is  what  every  considerate  father  does  for  his 
sons,  and  which  is  commonly  done  by  friends  for  each 
other.  There  is  undoubtedly  no  illegality,  either  of  the 
employee,  in  quitting  his  emplojrment  in  such  a  case,  or  of 
the  father  or  friend  in  advising  or  aiding  the  employee  in 
quitting  his  present  position  and  seeking  a  more  profitable 
position.  Authorities  are  not  needed  in  support  of  this 
proposition.  But  if  the  employee  is  working  under  a  con- 
tract  of  hiring  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  his  abandon- 
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meDt  of  his  position  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract- 
ual period  of  servioe  is  an  unlawful  act,  because  it  is  a 
breach  of  a  contract  for  which  the  employee  can  be  held 
liable  in  damages ;  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States' 
statutes,  the  breach  of  some  of  such  contracts  is  made  a 
criminal  misdemeanor.^ 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  third  person  to  advise  and  aid  an 
employee  in  breaking  his  contract,  whether  it  is  law- 
ful or  unlawful  for  the  employee  to  break  it?  It  is 
presumably  true  that  if  the  third  person  was  actuated 
only  by  friendly  interest  in  the  employee^  and  not  by  a 
malidons  desire  to  injure  the  employer,  no  liability 
would  attach  to  the  third  person  for  his  interference  as 
long  as  he  limits  his  interference  to  persuasion,  financial 
aid  and  efibrts  to  secure  for  the  employee  a  more  desirable 
position.  At  least  no  authority  to  the  contrary  has  come 
to  my  notice.  But  if  the  third  person  is  actuated  by  a 
malicious  desire  to  injure  the  employer,  and  his  relations 
with  the  employee  are  not  such  as  to  support  the  presump- 
tion that  the  moving  cause  of  his  interference  with  the 
contractual  relation  of  employer  and  employee  was  his 
friendly  interest  in  the  latter,  then  he  is  held  to  be  liable 
in  damages  at  common  law  by  some  of  the  cases  both 
American  and  English.^    But  iu  the  United  States,  the  cases 

1  See  anUf  §  104. 

*  Bowen  «.  Hail,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  D.  888;  Hasklns  v.  Boyster,  70  N.  C. 
S56;  Jones  v.  Stanley,  76  N.  C.  865;  Doremns  v,  Hennesy,  63  IU.  App. 
991.  Lnmley  v.  Qye,  2  E.  &  B.  216,  is  held  to  be  the  leading  English  case 
In  support  of  this  proposition.  In  Lally  v.  Cantwell,  40  Mo.  App.  44  and 
Hannenberg  v.  Ashley,  10  Ohio  C.  O.  Rep.  558;  1  O.  C.  D.  40,  it  was  held 
that  a  third  person^  who  malicioasly  procured  the  discharge  of  a  serrant, 
was  actionable  clvlUy.  In  Exdiange  Tel.  Co.  o.  Gregory,  1  Q.  B.  147,  a 
iUrd  iMrson  was  held  to  be  liable  for  indacing  a  subscriber  of  the  plains 
tfSs  tOTiolate  his  agreement  not  to  oommnnicate  to  non-snbscribers  the 
information  which  was  supplied  to  him  by  theplaintiiEs.  In  Graham  «• 
St.  Charles  Street  By.  Co.,  47  La.  Ann.  214, 1656,  the  foreman  of  a  street 
laUway  was  held  to  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff,  because  in  hiring  and  dis- 
charging men,  the  foreman  discriminated  against  those  who  traded,  or 
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are  mora  Dumerous,  which  deny  the  right  of  action 
against  a  third  person,  who  induces  one  to  break  his  exist- 
ing contract  or  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  fatnre 
contract.  These  cases  hold  very  generally  that  the  mali- 
cioos  motive  of  sach  a  third  person  does  not  make  his 
interference  an  actionable  wrong,  unless  he  employs  unlaw- 
ful means,  such  as  deceit,  misrepresentations,  intimidation 
or  duress.^ 

wer«  disposed  to  trade,  at  platntUPs  groceiy.  The  mallcioae  intent  to 
injure  plalntllPs  boalneas  seeme  to  hare  been  clearly  made  out  in  this 
case,  without  any  otiier  motiTet  wliich  might  bare  made  hia  actloi 
appear  at  all  reasonable.  In  International  &  G.  M.  By.  Co.  e.  Green- 
wood, 9  Tex.  CiT.  App.  76,  It  was  held  to  be  anlawf  al  for  a  railroad  ta 
prohibit  Its  present  employees  from  patronizing  a  certain  boarding-honae, 
OTon  though  the  alleged  motive  was  to  avoid  troablesome  Utlgation  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  l>oarding  house  or  Interference  with  its  own  rega- 
lations,  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  sach  regulations  is  not  made  apparent. 
But  the  court  conceded  to  the  raUroad  the  right,  In  employing  workmen, 
to  stipulate  with  them  that  they  shall  not  patronise  the  boarding-house 
in  question,  since  It  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  raUroad  to  choose  its 
own  employees,  and  reject  those  who  will  not  comply  with  the  imposed 
conditions  of  employment 

1  Thus  In  Chambers  o.  Baldwin,  91  Ky.  121,  the  defendant,  in  the  par- 
suit  of  his  desire  to  purdiase  certain  goods,  which  a  third  party  bsd 
already  contracted  to  buy  from  plaintiff,  maliciously,  and  with  the  Inteot 
to  injure  the  plaintiff,  induced  this  third  party  to  break  his  contiMt 
with  the  plaintiff.  The  court  held  that  no  actionable  wrong  had  been 
committed  by  the  defendant.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
same  court  in  Bourlier  e.  Macauley,  91  Ky.  1S5,  where  a  theater  mana- 
ger liad  maliciously  induced  an  actress  to  leave  another  theater,  when 
she  was  performing  under  a  contract  of  service.  The  actress  was,  of 
course,  liable,  but  not  the  rival  theater  manager.  In  State  v.  Hoover, 
107  N.  C.  796,  the  court  denied  to  the  plaintiff  any  right  of  action  against 
the  defendant  for  inducing  the  plaintiff's  tenant  to  break  his  contract 
of  lease,  and  abandon  the  farm  which  he  held  under  lease.  The  plain- 
tiff's attorney  endeavored  to  secure  a  judgment  against  the  defendant  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  violated  the  statute  which  prohibited  any  one 
from  enticing  away  a  servant,  holding  that  the  .tenant  was  a  serv- 
ant, inasmuch  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  was  that  he  should  do 
some  work  for  the  plaintiff.  This  contention  the  court  denied.  In 
Glencoe  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  o.  Hudson  Brothers  Commission  Co.,  ISS  Mo. 
4S9,  it  was  held  that  an  action  would  not  lie  against  a  third  person 
for  Inducing  another  to  break  his  contract  with  plaintiff,  where  the  con- 
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I  have  in  the  two  preceding  notes  given  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  third  person  liable  for  a  malicious 
interference  with  the  contractual  relations  of  others, 
because  I  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  my 
future  criticism  of  the  decisions  in  relation  to  strikes  and 
boycotts.  In  studying  these  cases,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  some  of  them,  which  recognize  the  right  of  action 
for  a  malicious  interference  by  one  person  in  the  contract- 
ual relations  of  others,  are  cases  of  enticement  of  domestic 
or  menial  servants  from  service,  which  under  English 
statutes,  and  by  statutes  in  some  of  the  United  States,  are 
made  actionable  wrongs.  When  we  eliminate  these  cases, 
we  find  that  the  undoubted  trend  of  judicial  opinion  in  this 
country  is  against  the  recognition  of  any  legal  liability, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  for  any  interference  with  the  con- 
tractual relations  of  others,  unless  unlawful  means  are  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  interference.  And  the  criticism  of 
the  English  cases  in  the  recent  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,^ 
would  seem  to  prove  a  similar  condition  of  the  law  in 
England. 

tractnal  relation  was  not  that  of  master  and  servant.  In  Robinson  9. 
Texas  Pine  Land  Assn.  CTex.  Civ.  App.  1897),  40  S.  W.  848,  the  defendant 
who  kept  a  tnick-store  and  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  as  the  plaintiff 
did,  and  who  paid  the  employees  in  non -transferable  orders  on  its 
store,  threatened  to  discharge  snch  employees  if  they  traded  at  plain- 
tiffs stores,  and  notified  them  that  these  orders  or  pay -checks  would 
not  be  honored  if  they  were  transferred  to  plaintiff.  These  acts  of  the 
defendant  were  held  to  be  lawful,  and  to  give  to  plaintifi  no  action  for 
damages.  A  similar  ruling  was  made  on  a  similar  statement  of  facts  in 
Payne  v.  Western,  etc^  Ry.  Co.,  18  Lea,  507.  It  was  also  held  to  be 
lawful  for  an  employer  to  prohibit  his  employees  from  renting  plain- 
tiffs houses,  in  Heywood  v.  TiUson,  75  Me.  225.  And  in  Raycroft  v, 
Tayntor,  68  Vt.  219^  where  the  superintendent  of  a  stone  quarry  mali- 
ciously procured  the  discharge  of  an  employee  by  refusing  to  let  the  em- 
ployer take  stone  from  the  quarry  as  long  as  he  retained  the  employee  in 
hifl  employ,  he  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  no  actionable  wrong  against 
such  employee. 

^  1898,  A.  C.  1,25. 
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Thak  the  employment  of  onlawful  means,  such  as  de- 
ceit, misrepresentation,  intimidation,  or  duress,  in  effeciiog 
a  successful  interference  with  the  contractual  rights  and 
liberty  of  others,  would  be  an  actionable  wrong,  does  not 
admit  of  any  donbt.^ 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  answer  to  the  qaestioo, 
whether  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the 
contractual  relations  of  others  is  an  actionable  wrong,  where 
no  unlawful  means  are  employed  to  secure  that  end,  and 
where  the  motive  of  the  interference  is  the  promotion  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  parties  interfering.  This  legal 
proposition  is  involved  in  every  case  of  industrial  boycott, 
and  of  erery  strike  which  is  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  persons  who  are  not  striking  employees. 

Assuming  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  been  correctly 
stated,  as  including  only  cases  in  which  the  parties  conspire 
to  do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawf  al  act  by  unlawful 
means,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  no  strike  or  boy- 
cott is  unlawful  or  actionable,  unless  unlawful  means  are 
employed,  such  as  deceit,  misrepresentation,  intimidation, 
or  threats  of  injury. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  trade  union  or  labor  organ- 
ization is  justified  by  law  in  ordering  a  strike  of  a  part  of 
its  members,  when  their  employer  refuses  to  accept  the 
terms  of  employment  which  are  exacted  by  the  union. 
Cases  and  statutes  which  are  cited  in  the  preceding  section' 
fully  sustain  this  proposition.  But  sympathetic  strikes, 
t.  e.,  strikes  by  other  bodies  of  workmen,  in  order  to  compel 
the  unmanageable  employer  to  come  to  terms,  are  unlaw- 
ful, if  boycotts  are  illegal.  Indeed,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  boycotts. 

1  Benton  e.  Pratt,  2  Wend.  886;  Bloe  v.  Kanley,  88  N.  Y.  82;  Anglea 
Chicago  &  St.  Panl  &c.  Sy-  Co.,  181  U.  8.  1;  Lally  o.  Caatwen*  40  Mo. 
App.  684;  Boyson  v.  Tbom,  98  CaL  688;  Bovrlierv.  Macanley,  81  By* 
186,  UO. 
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An  hiBtorical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  term  **  boy- 
cott" is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  and  it  will 
serve  to  explain  the  fundamental  reasoning  of  the  cases  on 
boycotting.  The  term,  as  describing  a  method  of  industrial 
warfare,  arose  during  the  Irish  land  troubles  of  the  early 
eighties,  in  consequence  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Irish  land 
league,  that  the  payment  of  rents  would  be  refused,  if 
they  were  not  reduced  to  what  were  claimed  by  the  league 
to  be  reasonable  amounts.  During  the  disturbances  which 
followed  the  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  manifesto,  the 
peasants  came  into  conflict  with  a  landlord  of  the  name  of 
Boycott.  He  had  been  known  to  be  especially  severe  in 
making  terms  with  his  tenants ;  and  when  he  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  league  and  evicted  bis  ten- 
ants for  refusing  to  pay  rent,  almost  the  entire  population 
of  that  community  combined  to  force  him  to  make  terms 
with  the  league.  The  bakers,  butchers  and  other  trades- 
men refused  to  have  dealings  with  him.  He  could  buy 
nothing  wherewith  to  feed  his  family  :  all  his  domestic  ser- 
vants left  him,  and  he  could  get  none  to  take  their  places. 
He  and  his  family  were  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  more 
or  less  populous  community,  shunned  as  if  they  were 
lepers  or  criminals.  Existence  under  such  circumstances 
became  unbearable,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield .^ 

Now,  in  the  original  boycott  cases,  as  it  has  been  in 
almost  every  other  extensive  case  since  then,  both  in 
England  and  America,  the  combination  or  conspiracy  has 
been  attended  with  violence  and  injury  to,  or  trespasses 
upon  the  property  and  personal  rights  of  those  against 
whom  the  boycott  was  directed.  In  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Queen  v.  Parnell,  just  cited,  forcible  possession 
or  retention  of  the  farms  was  a  part  of  their  plan  of 
campaign,  while  the  tenants  refused  to  perform  their 
own  obligations  under  the  leases.     These  boycotts  were 

1  See  Beg.  v.  FameU,  14  Cox  G.  C.  508. 
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therefore  conspiracies  to  do  unlawfal  acts.  Bat  where 
the  boycott  is  unaccompanied  bj  infringements  of  the 
criminal  law,  as  it  is  enforced  against  a  single  individ- 
ual, or  by  clear  trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  others,  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  combination  of  persons  to  force  one 
to  terms  by  abstaining  from  having  basiness  and  other 
relations  with  him.  And  in  order  that  the  boycott 
may  be  made  more  effective  in  its  operations  against 
one  person,  the  participants  in  the  combination 
usually  threaten  to  boycott  all  persons  who  may 
dare  to  have  relations  of  any  kind  with  the  objec- 
tionable person  or  persons.  Such  a  combination  dif- 
fers in  legal  character  from  the  capitalistic  combinations 
only  in  the  degree  of  danger  that  the  procedures  of  the 
former  will  be  accompanied  by  violence  and  disorder  and 
by  distinct  trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Both 
kinds  of  combinations  are  engaged  in  an  industrial  war, 
and  both  are  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  viz. :  the  pro- 
curement of  better  prices  for  the  commodities,  which  they 
have  to  sell ;  the  commodity  of  the  workmen  beiilg  their 
labor.  So  far  as  the  managers  of  a  boycott  are  able  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  co-conspirators  from  interfering 
with  the  legal  rights  of  persons  or  of  property  of  those 
who  are  boycotted,  their  actions  in  combination  are  actions 
which  are  thoroughly  lawful,  if  they  were  done  by  individ- 
uals acting  alone.  If  the  boycott  is  unlawful,  it  must  be 
so,  only  because  the  individuals  are  not  allowed  to  do  in 
concert  what  they  are  allowed  to  do  singly.  In  previous 
sections  of  this  chapter^  it  has  been  declared,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  authority  in  support  of  the  general  proposition, 
to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  every  American  citizen  to 
refuse  to  have  business  and  social  relations  with  any  one 
who  may  displease  him,  and  his  motives  for  abstaining 
from  associating  with  the  objectionable  person  cannot  be 

1  §§  107,  108. 
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inquired  into.     And  the  cases,  heretofore  explained  in  the 
present  section,  demonstrate  that  the  law  in  most  of  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  even  a  malicious  interfer- 
ence with  the  contractual  relations  of  others,  when  done  by 
a  single  individual.     It  is  conceded  that  conspiracy  differs 
from  other  wrongful  acts  in  that  the  malicious  intent  to 
iiarm  another,  by  doing  acts  in  themselves  lawful,  may 
make  proof  of  an  actionable  conspiracy.     But,  in  its  appli- 
•cationto  the  combinations  of  capitalists,  it  has  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  preceding  sections  ^  that  a  willful  intent  to  do 
injury  to  others,  does  not  make  acts  in  themselves  lawful, 
^iQ  unlawful  conspiracy,  when  done  in  concert,  where  they 
are  prompted  by  a  just  purpose,  for  example,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  material  welfare  of  the  actors.     The  cases,  gen- 
erally, sustain  the  right  of  labor  combinations  to  order  a 
strike  of  its  members,  when  the  employer  refuses  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  employment  which  are  demanded  of  them.' 
But  the  caslBS,  which  will  be  fully  stated  subsequently,  in 
the  main  deny  that  the  industrial  purpose,  viz.,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  material  welfare  of  the  laboring  class,  justi- 
fies the  conspiracy  which  is  known  as  the  boycott,  even 
when  nothing  has  been   done  by  the   boycotters,   which 
would  be  unlawful  as  the  act  of  a  solitary  individual.     So 
far  as  these  cases  lay  this  down  as  the  law  relating  to  boy- 
cotting, they  establish  a  different  rule  of  conspiracy  for  the 
control  of  the  actions  of  labor  combinations,  than  what  is 
applied  to  capitalistic  combinations.     Such  a  discrimination 
is  clearly  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  refuses  to  one  class  of 
citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  by  e&tablishing 
for  the  control  of  the  actions  of  that  class  a  more  stringent 
law  of  actionable  conspiracy  than  what  is  enforced  against 
others. 

This  criticism  must,  of  course,  be  considered,  as  if  the 
anti-trust  laws  had  not  been  enacted,  and  that  monopolistic 

1  §§  lOS,  110-113.  *  See  ante,  {  lU. 
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oombinations  of  capital  had  not  been  made  unlawful  by 
these  stakites.  With  these  statutes  in  force  against  cap- 
italistic combinations,  and  not  equally  enforced  against 
labor  combinations,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding 
section ;  the  law  of  conspiracy,  as  it  has  been  developed 
and  applied  against  labor  organizations  and  workmen  in  the 
boycott  cases  may  be  reasonably  considered  as  a  rough 
attempt  at  securing  to  all  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
And  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  in  my  criticism  as 
intending  to  do  more  than  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  individualistic  principle  of  the  liberty 
of  all,  in  the  industral  warfare, —  which  is  now  being 
waged,  year  by  year  with  greater  intensity, —  to  do  any- 
thing which  does  not  constitute  a  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  as  long  as  the  motive  of  the  act,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  others,  is  the  promotion  of  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  actors.  It  may  be  constitutional  to  prohibit 
all  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  make  the  form- 
ing of  one  an  actionable  wrong,  even  though  the  motive  be 
reasonable,  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion ^  and  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  another 
case ;  ^  but  the  nearly  equal  division  of  the  former  court  on 
that  question  would  inclineone  to  consider  it  as  still  unsettled. 
But  it  certainly  cannot  be  declared  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  of  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  to  prohibit  all  combinations  of  capital  or 
of  employers,  and  to  permit  combinations  of  labor.  If  it 
is  constitutional  to  punish  laborers,  who  combine  for  their 
material  success  in  the  industrial  relations  of  life,  if 
in  their  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  all 
workmen,  they  undertake  to  secure  a  combination  of  all  of 
them,  in  separate  trade-unions,  according  to  trades,  or  in 

1  U.  8,  V.  Joint  Tr&fflc  Association,  171  IT.  S.  505. 
<  People  V.  Sheldon,  189  N.  T.251. 
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one  large  association  of  labor,  including  all  the  workmen 
in  all  the  related  trades;  and,  in  order  to  force  all  the 
workmen  to  co-operate  with  them  by  joioiDg  the  labor 
union,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  union,  they  forbid  union  men  to  work  where  ' 
non-union  men  are  employed  ;  then  surely  it  is  not  consti- 
totional  to  permit  a  combination  of  traders  to  force  to  the 
wall,  by  the  use  of  their  economic  power,  a  trader  who 
does  not  come  within  the  combiDstion.  The  same  purpose 
actuates  the  members  of  both  kinds  of  combinations  and 
the  actsof  both  are  either  lawful  or  unlawful,  according  as  it  is 
finally  determined,  whether  voluntary,  i.  e.  unincoporated, 
industrial  combinations  may  or  may  not  be  suppressed, 
without  violating  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  liberty  of 
contract. 

In  a  number  of  the  States,  statutes  have  been  enacted, 
which  prohibit  boycotting  expressly,  and,  in  some  cases, 
very  drastically.  In  those  States,  boycotting  is  a  statutory 
offense,  and  need  not  be  proven  to  be  a  common  law  con- 
spiracy. An  enumeration  of  the  States,  in  which  such 
statutes  are  to  be  found,  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  in- 
quiry. They  all  substantially  prohibit  boycotting,  as  it  has 
been  defined  above.  They  make  any  interference  with  the 
contractual  relations  of  others  by  a  combination  or  organi- 
zation an  actionable  wrong,  it  matters  not  what  was  the 
motive,  or  what  the  means  employed.  A  statement  of  the 
cases  on  boycotting  will  now  be  given. 

The  preceding  discussion  makes  it  evident  that  a  boycott, 
which  is  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  violence  and  the  ob- 
struction of  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  person 
who  is  boycotted,  would  undoubtedly  subject  the  individuals 
engaged  therein  to  legal  liability.  For  such  acts  are  un- 
lawful, whether  they  are  committed  by  one  or  by  many  .^    Of 

^  For  cases,  InTolying  more  or  less  of  these  reprehensible  and  un- 
lawfal  trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  others,  see  Fettibone  v.  U.  B.,  14S 
U.  8.  197;  Beginao.  I>niitt,  10  Cos  C.  C.  592;  U.  6.  v,  Workingmen's 
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these  cases,  that  of  the  People  t;.  Wilzig,  will  serve  best 
an  illastration.  In  order  principally  to  enforce  the 
ployment  of  union  masicians  and  waiters  and  the  dismissal 
of  non-anion  men,  at  the  well-known  saloon  and  music  ball 
of  Mr.  Theiss  on  East  Fourteenth  street  in  New  Tork  Citj» 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  Central  Labor  Union,  ordered  tt 
boycott  of  the  place,  and  in  consequence  a  body  of  meo 
walked  ap  and  down  in  front  of  the  saloon,  with  placards 
and  signs,  announcing  that  Theiss  was  an  enemy  of  anion 
labor  and  warning  everybody  to  stay  away  from  his  saloon. 
These  placards  and  notices  were  signed  by  "  The  Boycott 
Committee  of  the  Central  Labor  Union/'  For  fifteei^ 
days  a  crowd  of  over  five  hundred  people  obstructed 
the  ingress  and  egress  to  this  saloon.  The  boycottera 
succeeded  finally  in  making  Theiss  yield  to  their  demands, 
and  to  pay  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  boycott.  It  is  manifest  that  such  disorder 
and  extortion  are  in  violation  of  the  law,  irrespective  of  the 
element  of  combination,  and  the  defendant  was  justly  pun- 
ished. These  union  men  were  clearly  undertaking,  by  uik 
lawful  means,  to  compel  Theiss'  submission  to  their  de- 
mands. Somewhat  akin  to  actual  violence  or  disorder,  or 
obstruction  of  the  business  of  the  objectionable  person,  are- 
the  cases  in  which  in  the  place  of  positive  acts  of  that  ud-> 
lawful  kind,  are  threats  of  violence  and  of  obstruction  to- 
the  prosecution  of  one's  business.^  In  Murdock  t;.  Walktf*^ 
the  court  issued  an  injunction  against  employees  who  had. 
been  discharged,  restraining  them  <*  from  gathering  about 

Amalgamated  Council,  54  Fed.  994;  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Go.  v.  Saxsj,. 
181  Mo.  212 ;  MackaU  o.  Batchlord,  82  Fed.  41 ;  GonsoUdated  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  V,  Murray,  80  Fed.  811;  Wick  China  Co.  o.  Brown,  164  Pa.  St.  449; 
0*Nem  V.  Behanna,  182  Pa.  St.  236;  People  o.  Wilzig,  4  N.  Y.  Crim. 
Bep.  408. 

1  See  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.  v,  McEenna,  80  Fed.  B.  48;  People  v. 
Kostka,  4  N.  Y.  Cr.  Bep.  429;  Brace  v.  Bvans,  8  B.  &  Corp.  L.  J.  561; 
Murdock  v.  Walker,  152  Pa.  St.  595;  O'Neill  v.  Behanna,  182  Pa.  St.  286;. 
Sherry  v.  Perkins,  147  Mass.  212;  Yegelahn  v.  Oantner^  167  Mass.  98. 
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the  plaintiff's  place  of  business,  and  from  foliowing  his  em- 
ployees to  and  from  work,  and  gathering  about  their  board- 
ing places,  and  from  any  and  all  manner  of  threats,  intimida- 
tion, ridicule  and  nuisance/'  In  the  somewhat  celebrated 
case  of  Sherry  v.  Perkins,  in  the  course  of  a  strike,  a  laster's 
union,  composed  in  part  of  the  striking  employees,  paraded 
np  and  down  in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  works,  carrying 
banners  with  the  announcement :  <<  Lasters  are  requested 
to  keep  away  from  P.  P.  Sherry's,  Per  order  L.  P.  U." 
The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  striking  workmen, 
carrying  such  a  banner,  was  undoubtedly  such  a  show  of 
force  as  to  justify  the  court  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  threat  of  physical  violence,  which  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  other  workmen  from  applying  for  the  places 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  strikers.  It  was  therefore 
intimidation  to  the  non-union  workmen  and  obstruction  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  plaintiff's  business.  Such  a  show  of 
force  in  such  a  cause  would  have  been  just  as  unlawful  if 
done  by  one  individual.  The  parading  of  one  powerful  giant, 
carrying  such  a  banner  because  he  had  been  discharged 
from  the  plaintiff's  employ,  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
obstructing  the  plaintiff's  business,  and  would  have  brought 
the  giant  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  In  Vegelahn  t;. 
Guntner,  a  divided  court  held  that  a  patrol  of  two  men  in 
front  of  plaintiff's  business,  who  were  giving  to  all  work- 
men notice  of  the  strike  and  persuading  them  not  to  enter 
into  the  plaintiff's  employ,  was  an  unlawful  intimida- 
tion. The  court  said:  ** Intimidation  is  not  limited  to 
threats  of  violence  or  of  physical  injury  to  person  or 
property.  It  has  a  broader  signification  and  there  also 
may  be  a  moral  intimidation,  like  those  which  were  found 
to  exist  in  Sherry  v,  Perkins."  The  dissenting  judges, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  held  that 
the  patrol  of  two  men  carried  no  threat  of  violence,  and 
simple  persuasion  not  to  enter  into  plaintiff's  employ  was 
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a  lawful  means  of  carrying  on  the  industrial  competition 
between  the  employer  and  employee.  But  in  that  opinion, 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  holds  that  combined  persuasion  may  be 
actionable.  He  says :  <*  I  agree,  whatever  may  be  the  law 
in  the  case  of  a  single  defendant  (Bice  v.  Albee,  164  Mass. 
88),  that  when  a  plaintiff  proves  that  several  persona  have 
conspired  to  injure  his  business,  and  have  done  acts  pro- 
ducing that  effect,  he  shows  temporal  damage  and  a  cause 
of  action,  unless  the  facts  disclose,  or  the  defendant  proves, 
some  ground  of  excuse  or  justification.  And  I  take  it  to 
be  settled,  and  rightly  settled,  that  doing  that  damage  by 
combined  persuasion  is  actionable,  as  well  as  doing  it  by 
falsehood  or  by  force/'  He  evidently  accepts  the  defini- 
tion of  conspiracy  of  the  English  courts,  as  laid  down  in 
Mogul  S.  S,  Co.  V.  McGregor.^ 

The  phrase,  « boycott,*'  on  account  of  the  common 
accompaniment  of  violence,  has  come  to  mean,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury,  the  forcible 
obstruction  of  business,  or  destruction  of  property,  or 
one  or  more  of  these  unlawful  acts.  Hence  in  Brace 
V.  Evans,  it  was  declared  that  **  the  use  of  the  word 
boycott  is  in  itself  a  threat."  In  that  case,  the  strik- 
ers, carrying  placards  with  the  words,  **  Boycott  Brace 
Brothers,''  followed  the  plaintiffs'  wagons,  and,  having 
thus  ascertained  plaintiffs'  customers,  visited  them  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  from  having  business  with 
the  plaintiffs.  This  case  corresponds  in  legal  character  with 
that  of  Sherry  v.  Perkins. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  the  strikers  indulge  in  the  use 
of  abusive  epithets  towards  those  who  seek  business  rela- 
tions with  the  boycotted  person,  or  publish  and  distribute 
cards  and  circulars,  notifying  everyone  of  the  boycott,  and 
requesting  all  friends  of  union  labor  to  abstain  from  dealing 
with  the  person  boycotted.     These  actions  have  been  re- 

1  L.  B.  23  Q.  B.  D.  598.    See  anU,  §§  110,  114. 
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peatedly  held  to  be  unlawful  actiooB,  when  it  is  the  work 
of  an  organization.^ 

The  case  of  Barr  v.  Essex  Trades  Council  displays 
Id  a  most  striking  form  the  great  possibilities  of  the  boycott, 
as  a  weapon  of  industrial  warfare,  when  the  boy  cotters  are 
both  numerous  aud  united.  A  more  or  less  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  this  case  will  prove  profitable.  The  suit 
for  injunction  was  brought  by  the  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  against  eighteen 
labor  unions  which  were  associated  together,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  body,  which  was  known  as  the  Essex 
Trades  Council,  and  which  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
Ihe  component  labor  unions.  If  the  members  of  any  one 
of  these  unions  had  a  labor  dispute  with  any  employer,  and 
the  employer  refused  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  labor 
union,  a  report  of  the  dispute  was  made  to  the  council,  and 
the  council  made  it  the  common  cause  of  all  the  associated 
unions.  The  council  also  issued  cards,  to  be  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows  of  all  dealers,  who  were  reported  as 
friends  of  organized  labor,  announcing  that  fact,  and  rec- 
ommending the  dealer  to  the  patronage  of  all  union  work- 
men. In  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  unions,  the 
tradesman  had  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  council 
that  he  would  keep  for  sale,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those 
goods  which  were  declared  by  one  of  the  unions  to  be 
*^  fair,"  and  he  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  not  to  en- 
gage laborers  who  were  not  approved  by  the  unions.  Those 
dealers,  who  were  not  favorably  reported  upon  by  a  labor 
union  within  two  months,  were  at  once  placed  under  the 
condemnation  of  the  council,  which  practically  amounted 
to  a  boycott.     To  enable  the  control  of  the  tradesmen  to 

1  state  0.  Stewart,  59  Vt.  278;  State  v.  QUdden,  65  Conn.  46;  Casey  v. 
Cincinnati  Typo.  Union,  45  Fed.  185;  Moores  &  Co.  9.  Bricklayers'  Union 
(Cincinnati  Snp.  Ct.),  23  Wkly.  L.  B.  (0.)  48 ;  Barr  v.  Essex  Trades  Conn- 
cil,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  101;  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.  v.  McKenna,  30  Fed.  48; 
Lncke  v.  Clothing  Cntten  &  Trimmers'  Assembly,  77  Md.  896. 
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become  more  effective,  the  council  published  in  pamphlet 
form  what  they  called  *•  The  Fair  List  of  Newark,  N.  J.,'* 
which  contained  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  approved 
of  by  the  council  as  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  workmen. 
In  that  list  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  business  and 
professional  men,  covering  almost  every  business  and  pro- 
fession. Outside  of  the  original  Irish  combination  against 
Captain  Boycott,  there  probably  has  never  been  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  carefully  thought-out  plan  for  the  control 
of  those  with  whom  laboring  men  have  to  deal.  If  such 
an  union  of  workmen  in  a  city  the  size  of  Newark  could 
have  relied  upon  the  loyalty  of  all  its  members,  and 
upon  the  intelligence,  administrative  ability  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  its  officers,  the  ordinary  and  usual 
economic  superiority  of  capitalists  and  employers  in  the 
industrial  strife  would  have  been  removed.  Apart  from  the 
agreement,  which  they  exacted  from  tradesmen  whom  the 
council  favored,  not  to  purchase  goods  or  employ  labor, 
which  were  under  the  ban  of  the  council,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  this  statement  any  element,  which  is  prop- 
erly characterized  as  an  actionable  wrong.  And  yet  it  was 
a  boycott  of  all  those,  who  did  not  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Trades  Council. 

The  plaintiff  had  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
typographical  union,  which  belonged  to  the  Trades  Council, 
because  he  purchased  *^  plate  matter"  in  New  York  for  use 
in  the  printing  of  his  paper,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  union,  to  which  all  his  employees  belonged.  He  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  union  to  give  up 
the  use  of  this  **  plate  matter,"  which  were  stereotype 
plates ;  whereupon  the  union  reported  the  dispute  to  the 
council,  and  the  latter  body  declared  a  boycott  against  the 
newspaper,  and  issued  and  distributed  throughout  the  city 
of  Newark,  a  circular  which  read  as  follows :  **  Friends, 
one  and  all  I  Leave  this  council-boycotting  Newark  Times 
alone.  Cease  buying  it !  Cease  handling  it  I  Cease  ad- 
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vertising  in  it  I  Keep  the  money  of  fair  men  moving  only 
among  fair  men.  Boycott  the  boy  cotter  of  organized  fair 
labor/'  The  court  held  this  to  be  an  unlawful  combina- 
tion, and  that,  although  there  was  neither  disorder,  vio- 
lence, nor  threats  of  violence,  the  intimidation  or  duress  of 
the  plaintiff,  caused  by  his  fear  of  the  loss  of  his  business, 
made  the  boycott  an  actionable  conspiracy. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  there  was  no  other  wrongful  element  than  the  threat 
of  injury  to  the  business  of  another,  if  he  did  not  break  off 
business  relations  with  some  other  person  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  or  hostility  of  the  striking  workmen.'  The 
sympathetic  strikes  of  the  employees  of  one  railroad,  be- 
cause they  handle  the  freight  or  the  cars  of  another  rail- 
roads, whose  employees  are  on  a  strike,  are  of  the  same 
character  and  they  have  all  been  held  to  be  actionable 
conspiracies.' 

Two  recent  cases  illustrate  in  a  very  interesting  way 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  American  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  one  case  '  a  liverymen's  association  prohibited  its 
members  from  doing  business  with  any  person  who  did 
not  patronize  its  members  exclusively.  The  association 
was  held  to  have  violated  the  law  of  conspiracy  as  well  as 
the  law  argainst  monopolies.^ 

The  greater  number  of  actionable  conspiracies,  assuming 
more  or  less  the  form  of  the  boycott,  and  all  of  them  con- 
stituting interferences  with  the  contractual  relations  of 
other  parties,  involve   the  antagonism  of  labor  unions  to 

1  Cramp  v.  Com.,  84  Va.  927;  Hopkins  v.  Oxley  Stave  Co.,  83  Fed.  912. 

*  Thomfts  0.  Cincinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  By*  Co.,  62  Fed.  808;  United  States 
V.  Caasidy,  67  Fed.  698;  In  re  Charge  to  Grand  Jury,  62  Fed.  828;  United 
States  V.  Debs,  68  Fed.  486;  Toledo  A.  A,  &  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
yania  Co.,  54  Fed.  780;  Clnne  v.  United  States,  159  U.  S.  590. 

>  Gatzow  0.  Bnening  (Wis.  1900),  81 N.  W.  1008. 

*  See,  also,  on  the  same  lines,  except  that  It  was  a  boycott,  directed 
against  a  particnlar  person.  Brtz  v.  Produce  Exchange  Co.  (Minn.  1900)  y 
aiN.W.787. 
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the  employment  of  non-unioQ  men,  and  the  procurement 
of  their  discharge  or  the  prevention  of  their  employment, 
by  threats  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  union  men  from  the 
same  employment.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  earlier 
cases ,^  and  one  late  case,^  which  are  to  the  contrary,  the 
American  cases  yery  generally  hold  all  such  combinations 
against  non-union  men  to  be  actionable  conspiracies,  even 
though  no  other  means  be  employed  than  the  threat  of 
striking  on  the  part  of  the  union  men,  if  non-union  men 
are  employed ;  and  even  where  the  only  overt  act  is  an  agree- 
ment of  the  employer  with  the  union  that  he  will  employ 
only  union  men.^  The  case  of  Cur  ran  v.  Gale  is  a  very 
clear  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  an  actionable 
conspiracy  for  an  employer  and  a  labor  union  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  that  none  but  union  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  former ;  or  if  a  non*union  man  should  be 
employed,  he  shall  be  discharged,  if  be  does  not  within 
four  weeks  become  a  member  of  the  union.  The  court 
held  that  the  combination  against  the  non-union  man  was 
unlawful  without  any  specific  agreement  with  the  employer; 
and  that  the  agreement  was  itself  unlawful,  and  did  not 
diminish  the  illegality  of  the  action  of  the  union  im  secur- 
ing the  dismissal  of  the  non-union  man,  because  he  did  not 
join  the  union.     The  court  says,  in  part:  ^  — 

<*  Public  policy  and  the  interests  of  society  favor  the 

1  Com.  V.  Hant,  4  Met.  Ill ;  Bowen  9.  Matheson,  U  Alien,  499. 

^  Longshore  Printing  Co.  v.  Howell,  26  Greg.  527. 

<  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.  v.  McKenna,  80  Fed.  4S;  Casey  v,  Cincinnati 
Typo.  Union,  45  Fed.  185;  Lncke  v.  Clothing  Cutters'  and  Trimmers* 
Assembly,  77  Md.  896;  State  o.  Dyer,  67  Vt.  690;  CaUan  o.  Wilson,  127 
U.  S.  540;  Cnrran  o.  Gale,  22  N.  T.  8.  826;  2  Misc.  Rep.  558;  s.  e.  152 
N.  T.  88.  There  are  many  other  cases,  in  which  attempts  have  been  made 
to  preyent  non-union  workmen  from  obtaining  employment,  or  retain- 
ing their  positions,  but  they  are  complicated  by  threats  and  fears  of  phys- 
ical violence,  opprobrious  epithets,  and  by  annojring  pursuit  by  the 
union  men.  These  cases  have  already  been  cited  in  connection  with  a 
statement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of  unlawful  means. 

^  Cnrran  v.  Gale,  152  N.  Y.  aS. 
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atmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful  trade  or 
calling,  and  if  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combina- 
tion of  workingmen  be  to  hamper  or  to  restrict,  that 
freedom,,  and  through  contracts  or  arrangements  with 
employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  to  come  under  its  rules  and 
conditions  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  positions, 
and  of  deprivation  of  employment,  then  that  purpose 
seems  clearly  unlawful  and  militates  against  the  spirit  of 
our  government  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  The 
ejffectuation  of  such  a  purpose  would  conflict  with  that 
principle  of  public  policy  which  prohibits  monopolies  and 
exclusive  privileges.  It  would  tend  to  deprive  the  public 
of  the  services  of  men  in  useful  employments  and  capaci- 
ties. It  would,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Barrett 
in  People  ex  rel.  Gill  v.  Smith  (5  N.  Y.  Cr.  Bep.  513), 
<  impoverish  and  crush  a  citizen  for  no  reason  connected  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  advancement  of  wages  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  rate.'  Every  citizen  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  right 
freely  to  pursue  a  lawful  avocation,  under  conditions  equal 
as  to  all,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  without  the 
imposition  of  any  conditions  not  required  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  candid  mind  should 
shrink  from  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  principle 
contended  for  here ;  for  there  would  certainly  be  a  com- 
pulsion, or  a  fettering,  of  the  individual,  glaringly  at 
variance  with  that  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  is  believed  to  be  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  provisions 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State." 

A  number  of  English  cases  have  maintained  the  same 
position  as  to  the  illegality  of  interference  by  union  men 
with  the  employment  of  non-union  men.^    But  so  far  as 

^  Beg.  V.  Hewitt,  6  Cox  C.  C.  162;  Bex  o.  Bykerdike,  1  Moody  &  R. 
179;  Perham's  Case,  5  H.  &  M.  80}  Sbelboume  v,  Oliver,  18  L.  T.  B. 
[N.  s.]  630. 
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these  cases  may  be  taken  as  holding  such  acts  of  hostility 
to  non-union  men  to  be  actual  conspiracies  at  the  common 
law,  and  not  merely  actionable  under  the  different  Engliflli 
statutes,  which  have  from  time  to  time  imposed  special 
restrictions  upon  labor  combinations,  they  are  ondoubtedlj 
overraled  by  the  recent  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood.^  The  facts 
of  this  case  were  these:  Allen,  as  the  delegate  of  a  union 
of  iron«workers,  represented  to  the  Olengall  Iron  Company 
that  if  they  did  not  discharge  two  of  their  workmen.  Flood 
and  Taylor,  all  the  iron-workers  would  leave  their  employ; 
because  the  two  workmen,  who  were  wood- workers,  had 
on  other  jobs  done  iron  work,  which  was  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  iron- workers.  The  Olengall  Iron  Company , 
under  the  intimidation  of  the  fear  that  the  iron-workers 
would  leave  the  company  if  these  workmen  were  retained 
in  their  employ,  dismissed  Flood  and  Taylor.  The  judg- 
ment was  rendered  in  the  trial  court  against  Allen,  but  it 
was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  divided  court. 
The  prevailing  judgment  was  that  Allen  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  actionable  wrong  in  thus  securing  the  dismis- 
sal of  Flood  and  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  proof 
of  violence,  or  threats,  or  other  physical  intimidation  being 
employed  to  secure  such  dismissal.  The  court  relied  upon 
the  prior  case  of  Mogul  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Macgregor,  which  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  a  preceding  section.^ 

In  rendering  judgment  for  the  appellant  and  reversing 
the  judgment  below  in  favor  of  Flood  and  Taylor,  Judge 
Herschell  said  in  part : '  — 

<<  It  is  said  that  the  statement  that  the  defendant  woald 
call  the  men  out,  if  made,  was  a  threat.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  case  which  has  obviously  greatly  influenced  some  of 
the  learned  judges.  Hawkins,  J.,  says  that  the  defendant, 
withoutexcuseor  justification, *  willfully,  unIawfuIly,uDJn8tly 

1  (1898)  A.  C.  1.    To  the  same  effect,  Connor  v.  Kent,  2  Q.  B.  M5. 

>  See  ante,  §§  110,  114. 

*  Allen  V.  Flood,  18S8,  A.  C.  1, 128. 
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and  tyrannically,  invaded  the  plaintiffs'  right  by  intimidating 
and   coercing  their  employers  to  deprive  them  of  their 
present  and  future  employment/  and  that  the  plaintiffs  are 
therefore  entitled  to  maintain  this  action.     But   ^  excuse 
or  jastification '  is  only  needed  where  an  act  is  prima  fade 
wrongful.     Whether  the  defendant's  act  was  so   is  the 
matter  to  be  determined.     To  say  that  the  defendant  acted 
*  unlawfully  '  is  with  all  respect  to  beg  the  question,  which 
is  whether  he  did  so  or  not.    To  describe  his  acts  as  un- 
just and  tyrannical  proves  nothing,  for  these  epithets  may 
be  and  are,  in  popular  language,  constantly  applied  to  acts 
which  are  within  a  man's  rights  and  unquestionably  lawful. 
In  my  opinion  these  epithets  do  not  advance  us  a  step  towards 
the  answer  to  the  question  which  has  to  be  solved.     The 
proposition  is  reduced  to  this,  that  the  appellant  invaded 
the  plaintiff's  right  by  intimidating    and  coercing   their 
employers.     In  another  passage  in  his  opinion  the  learned 
judge  says  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  to  render  threats,  menaces,  intimidation  or  coercion 
available  as  elements  in  a  cause  of  action,  they  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  create  fear  of  personal  violence.    I 
quite  agree  with  this.     The  threat  of  violence  to  property 
is  equally  a  threat  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     And  many  other 
instances  may   be  given.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  unde- 
niable   that   the   terms    *  threat,'  *  coercion,'    and    even 
^  intimidation,'   are  often  applied  in  popular  language  to 
utterances  which  are  quite  lawful  and  which  give  rise  to 
no  liability  either  civil  or  criminal.    They  mean  no  more 
than  this,  that  the  so-called  threat  puts  pressure,  and  per- 
haps extreme  pressure,  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
to  take  a  particular  course.      Of  this  again,  numberless 
instances  might  be  given.     Even  then  if  it  can  be  said  with- 
out abuse  of  language  that  the  employers  were  *  intimidated 
and  coerced  '  by  the  appellant,  even  if  this  be  in  a  certain 
sense  true,  it  by  no  means   follows  that  he  committed  a 
wrong  or  is  under  any  legal  liability  for  his  act.     Every- 
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thing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  representation  or  state- 
ment by  which  the  pressure  was  exercised.  The  law  can* 
not  regard  the  act  differently  because  you  choose  to  call  it 
a  threat  or  coercion  instead  of  an  intimidation  or  warning. 
*^  I  understood  it  to  be  admitted  at  the  bar,  and  it  was 
indeed  stated  by  one  of  the  learned  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  lawful  for  all 
the  ironworkers  to  leave  their  employment  and  not  to  ac- 
cept a  subsequent  engagement  to  work  in  the  company  of 
the  plaintiff.  At  all  events  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  would 
have  been  so.  I  cannot  doubt  either  that  the  appellant  or 
the  authorities  of  the  union  would  equally  have  acted  within 
his  or  their  rights  if  he  or  they  had  *  called  the  men  out.' 
They  were  members  of  the  union.  It  was  for  them  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  become  so  or  not,  and  whether 
they  would  follow  or  not  follow  the  instructions  of  its  author- 
ities, thoughno  doubt  if  they  had  refused  toobey  any  instruc- 
tions which  under  the  rules  of  the  union  it  was  competent 
for  the  authorities  to  give,  they  might  have  lost  the  benefits 
they  derived  from  membership.  It  is  not  for  your  lord- 
ships to  express  any  opinion  on  the  policy  of  trade  unions, 
membership  of  which  may  undoubtedly  influence  the  action 
of  those  who  have  joined  them.  They  are  now  recog- 
nized by  law ;  there  are  combinations  of  employers  as 
well  as  of  employed.  The  members  of  these  unions,  of 
whichever  class  they  are  composed,  act  in  the  interest 
of  their  class.  If  they  resort  to  unlawful  acts  they  may 
be  indicted  or  sued.  If  they  do  not  resort  to  unlawful 
acts,  they  are  entitled  to  further  their  interests  in  the  man- 
ner which  seems  to  them  best,  and  most  likely  to  be  effect- 
ual. If,  then,  the  men  had  ceased  to  work  for  the  company 
either  of  their  own  motion  or  because  they  were  *  called 
out,'  and  the  company  in  order  to  secure  their  return  had 
thought  it  expedient  no  longer  to  employ  the  plaintiffs,  they 
could  certainly  have  maintained  no  action.  Yet  the  damage 
to  them  would  have  been  just  the  same.  The  emplovers 
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would  have  been  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  *  coercion  ' 
and  *  intimidation/  save  that  it  was  by  act  and  not  by  pros- 
pect of  the  act;  they  would  have  yielded  in  precisely  the 
same  way  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  been  actuated 
by  the  same  motive,  and  the  aim  of  those  who  exercised 
the  pressure  would  have  been  precisely  the  same.  The 
only  difference  would  have  been  the  additional  result  that 
the  company  also  might  have  suffered  loss.  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  conceive  how  the  plaintiffs  can  have  a  cause  of 
action,  because,  instead  of  the  iron  workers  leaving,  either 
on  their  own  motion,  or  because  they  were  called  out,  there 
was  an  intimation  beforehand  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  courses  would  be  pursued.  *  *  *  Xhe 
object  which  the  appellant  and  the  iron  workers  had  in  view 
was  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  presence  of  men 
with  whom  they  disliked  working,  or  to  prevent  what  they 
deemed  an  unfair  interference  with  their  rights  by  men  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  craft  —  doing  the  work  to  which 
they  had  been  trained.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove 
of  such  attempted  trade  restrictions,  it  was  entirely  within 
the  right  of  the  iron  workers  to  take  any  steps,  not  unlaw- 
ful, to  prevent  any  of  the  work  which  they  regarded  as 
legitimately  theirs  being  intrusted  to  other  hands.  *  *  * 
^*  The  iron  workers  were  no  more  bound  to  work  with 
those  whose  presence  was  disagreeable  to  them  than  the 
plaintiffs  were  bound  to  refuse  to  work  because  they  found 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  object  which  the  defendant, 
and  those  whom  he  represented,  had  in  view  throughout 
was  what  they  believed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged ;  the  step  taken  was  a  means  to  that 
end.  The  act  which  caused  the  damage  to  the  plaintiffs 
was  that  of  the  iron  company  in  refusing  to  employ  them. 
The  company  would  not  subordinate  their  own  interests  to 
the  plaintiffs.  It  is  conceded  that  they  could  take  this 
course  with  impunity.  Why,  then,  should  the  defendants 
be  liable  because  he  did  not  subordinate  the  interests  of 
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This  subject  of  boycotting  has  recently  been  very  fally 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  a  case  ^  ia 

have  been  already  cited,  and  remembering  how  men  earn  their  lirell* 
hood  by  almost  insensible  gradationSi  from  disposing  of  their  labor 
only,  through  disposing  of  goods  which  owe  what  value  they  possess 
solely  to  the  labor  which  has  been  spent  upon  them,  up  to  disposing  of 
goods  in  which  the  labor  spent  upon  them  forms  a  continually  decreas- 
ing portion  of  their  value^  it  seems  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  hold 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  comparatively  rich  trader,  and  another  for 
the  comparatively  poor  working  man  living  by  his  labor,  and  I,  there- 
fore, answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  put  to  us  by  saying  that  in 
my  opinion  Allen,  in  inducing  their  employers  to  dismiss  the  respondents 
from  their  employment,  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  their  right  to  freely 
dispose  of  their  labor  without  molestation,  and  that  this  is  an  actionable 
wrong,  unless  he  can  justify  it  by  showing  that  he  had  some  lawful  cause 
or  excuse  for  what  he  did.  *  *  *  Now  in  the  present  case,  disre- 
garding all  questions  as  to  whether  Allen  couched  his  inducement  in  the 
form  of  a  threat  or  of  advice,  and  as  to  whether  he  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly reported  to  the  employers  what  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  the  boiler-makers,  there  remains  the  fact  that  Allen  induced  their 
employers  to  cease  employing  the  respondents,  not  because  the  boiler- 
makers  wished  to  do,  or  could  do,  the  work  on  which  the  respondents 
were  then  employed,  but  because  the  respondents  had  been  previously 
guilty  of  doing  iron  work  In  Mills  &  Knight  yards.  His  motive  there- 
fore, was  not  to  secure  the  work  they  were  then  doing  for  the  boiler- 
makers,  but  to  punish  the  respondents  for  what  they  had  previously  done, 
and,  according  to  Edmonds  and  Halkett  when  they  spoke  about  it  not 
being  right  to  visit  Mills  &  Knight's  sins  on  the  Glengall  Iron  Com- 
pany, Allen  said  that  the  boiler-makers  would  be  called  out  from  any 
yard  the  respondents  went  to,  and  that  they  (the  respondents)  would 
not  be  aUowed  to  work  anywhere  in  London  River.  Now,  although  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Mogul  case  (23  Q.  B.  D.  598)  the  action 
of  Allen  might  have  been  justified  on  the  principles  of  trade  competition, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  time  when  the  respondents  were  doing  iron- 
work, and  were  therefore  acting  in  competition  with  the  boiler-makers, 
it  appears  to  me  that  soon  as  he  overstepped  these  limits  and  induced 
their  employers  to  dismiss  them  by  way  of  punishment,  his  action  was 
without  just  cause  or  excuse,  and  consequently  malicious  within  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  term.  *  *  *  if  this  is  not  malicious,  I  ask 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  Might  Allen  lawfully  have  carried  oat 
his  threat,  and  with  impunity  have  procured  the  dismissal  of  the  re- 
spondents from  every  yard  in  London  by  way  of  punishment,  and  not  in 
the  way  of  competition?  *' 

1  Doremus  v.  Hennessy  (111.)*  ^^  N.  £.  924;  rehearing  denied,  M 
N.  E.  524. 
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vhich  the  facts  raise  squarely  the  question  whether  a 
perfectly  peaceful  boycott  brings  the  boycotter  within 
the  condemnation  of  the  criminal  law.  In  this  case,  the 
plaintiff  conducted  a  laundry  business,  engaging  others  to 
do  the  work,  she  receiving  and  delivering  the  same  to 
her  customers.  In  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  fix  the 
price  for  her  work,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  prices 
established  by  the  laundrymen's  association,  she  was  boy- 
cotted ;  and  those  who  had  contracted  with  her  to  do  her 
work,  were  induced  to  break  their  contracts  with  her,  no 
force  or  fraud  being  used.  The  court  held  this  to  be  an 
unlawful  conspiracy,  and  punishable  as  such.  A  petition 
for  rehearing  was  made,  on  the  ground  that  counsel  for 
defendants  had,  since  the  first  bearing,  met  with  the  case 
of  Allen  V.  Flood,  and  wanted  it  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois.  The  court  denied  the  rehear- 
ing, and  added  that  the  facts  of  Allen  v.  Flood  were 
different  from  those  in  the  present  case.  In  the  original 
hearing  of  the  case^  in  declaring  this  boycott  to  be  an 
unlawful  conspiracy,  the  court  said :  **  Appellants  and 
those  persons  who  refused  to  do  appellee's  work,  had 
each  a  separate  and  independent  right  to  unite  with  the 
organization  known  as  the  *  Chicago  Laundrymen's  As- 
sociation,' but  they  had  no  right  separately,  or  in  the 
a^regate,  with  others,  to  insist  that  the  appellee  should 
do  so,  or  to  insist  that  appellee  should  make  her  scale  of 
prices  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  association,  and  make 
her  refusal  to  do  this  a  pretext  for  destroying  and  break- 
ing up  her  business.  A  combination  by  them  to  induce 
others  not  to  deal  with  appellee,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  her,  or  do  any  further  work  for  her,  was  an  action- 
able wrong.  Every  man  has  a  right,  under  the  law,  as 
between  himself  and  others,  to  full  freedom  in  disposing 
of  his  own  labor  or  capital  according  to  his  own  will,  and 

1  DoTemas  v,  Hennessy  (lU.),  52  N.  E.  924,  925. 
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any  one  who  iDTades  that  right  withoat  lawful  caose  or 
joatifioatioD,  oommits  a  wrong." 

In  denying  the  petition  for  a  rehearing,^  the  Court  say: — 
<*  The  facttf  in  the  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood  are  entirely 
different  from  the  faots  presented  in  this  record.  There  was 
no  contract  in  that  case,  the  breach  of  which  was  induced 
by  the  defendant  (meaning,  as  stated  in  another  part  of 
the  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  the  men, 
who  were  discharged,  at  the  instance  of  Allen,  were  only 
employed  from  day  to  day).  Here,  existing  contracts 
which  were  a  property  right  in  the  plaintiff  ( the  appellee) 
were  broken,  and  this  was  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
the  defendants  in  inducing  those  contracting  with  her  to 
violate  their  contracts.  This  caused  a  right  to  be  taken 
away,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  injured  and  dam- 
aged." If  this  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  facts 
of  the  two  cases  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  announcement  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  would  have  decided  tbe 
Doremus  case  in  accordance  with  tbe  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Allen  V.  Flood,  if  there  had  been  no  continuing  contract 
for  the  doing  of  the  laundry  work  of  the  plantiff,  the  court 
has  made  a  material  modification  of  the  generally  preva- 
lent American  doctrine. 

This  modern  view  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  not  limited 
in  its  application  to  the  acts  of  labor  combinations.  Giv- 
ing only  a  passing  reference  to  a  conspiracy  of  church  mem- 
bers to  get  rid  of  the  minister,^  we  find  that  in  some  cases, 
it  is  held  to  be  an  actionable  wrong  for  a  combinatioQ  of 
tradesmen  to  agree  not  to  sell  goods  to  a  particular  person 
or  a  particular  class  of  persons,  but  the  cases  do  not  ail 
hold  the  same  view.      In  one  case,  an  association  of  retail 

1  Doremns  o.  Hennesy  (111.  *99),  54  N.  E.  624. 

s  Fisher  v.  Schnri,  78  Wis.  870.  The  petiUon,  which  was  held  to  state 
a  good  cause  of  action,  charged  thiscombinatioii  of  chnich  members  witii 
**  anlawf  ally,  malicioasly  and  without  jast  cause  ^  •  •  oonspiriagi 
conniving  and  contriving  to  injure  plaintiff,'*  etc. 
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dealers  in  lumber  agreed  not  to  buy  of  manufacturers  who 
sold  directly  to  consumers.      Such  associations  of  middle 
men  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  and  town,  and 
most  of  them  pursue  this  policy.      This,  action  of  the  as- 
Bociation  was  held  to  be  lawful.^    But,  in  Indiana,  a  similar 
condemnation  of  the  sale  of  lumber  to  brokers,  who  did  not 
keep  lumber  yards,  was  declared  to  be  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy; and  the  manufacturer,  against  whom  the  rule  was 
enforced,  could  recover  damages.^    The  same  conclusion 
was  reached  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  acts  of  an  association 
of  wholesale  lumber  dealers  who  had  agreed  not  to  sell  to 
any  but  regular  retail  dealers,  in  threatening  to  notify  the 
retail  dealers  not  to  deal  with  plaintiff  unless  he  joined  their 
association.^    It  was  also  held  to  be  an  unlawful  and  action- 
able conspiracy  for  manufacturers,  in  a  boycott  of  a  rival 
manufacturer,  to  agree  not  to  sell  their  goods  to  dealers 
who  bought  the  goods  of  the  latter.^  In  the  note  below  ^  will 
be  found  cases  cited,  in  which  the  boycott  of  rival  dealers 
was   purely  malicious,   and   was   conducted  without  any 
justifiable  motive  and   not  in  pursuit  of   any  justifiable 
economic  end.      They   were,  of  course,  declared  to   be 
actionable  wrongs.     In  a  Texas  case,  it  was  held  to  be  an 
actionable  conspiracy  for  dealers  to  agree  not  to  sell  to  a 
consumer,  who  was  indebted  to  one  of  them ;  and  the  court 
expressly  laid  down  the  rule,  that,  while  a  person  has  the 
right  to  refuse  to  have  dealings  with  another,  with  or  with- 
out reason,  **  the  privilege  is   limited   to   the   individual 

1  Bohn  Mfg.  Co.  v,  Hollis,  54  Minn.  228. 

>  Jackson  v.  Stanfield,  187  Ind.  592. 

>  OUve  9.  Van  Patten,  7  Tex.  Civ.  App.  680. 

^  Daeber  Watch-case  Mfg.  Co.  v,  Howard  Watch  &  Clock  Co.,  24  N. 
Y.  S.  647;  3  Misc.  Bep.  582.  This  same  dispute  gave  rise  to  an  action 
in  the  Federal  coarts^  bat  the  coart  denied  relief  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  involve  any  qaestion  relating  to  interstate  commerce.  S.  e. 
55  Fed.  851. 

<  Van  Horn  o.  Van  Horn,  56  N.  J.  L.  818;  Murray  v,  McGarigle,  69 
Wis.  488. 
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action  of  the  party  who  asserts  the  right.  It  is  not  equally 
trae  that  one  person  may  from  such  motives  inflaence  an- 
other person  to  do  the  same  thing.''  ^  But  a  contrary  ruling 
was  made  in  some  Kentucky  cases  ^  in  which  a  similar 
agreement,  not  to  sell  to  any  one  indebted  to  any  member 
of  the  association,  was  made  a  part  of  the  obligations  of 
the  members.  Likewise,  in  a  Rhode  Island  case,  it  was 
held  to  be  lawful  for  an  association  of  plumbers  to  agree 
not  to  buy  of  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbers'  goods,  who 
sold  to  a  plumber  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  plumbers' 
association.     This  was  held  to  be  lawful  competition.' 

While  it  is  not  the  habit,  in  general,  for  employers  to 
combine  for  mutual  protection  against  employees,  since  in 
most  cases  the  individual  employer  finds  himself: strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  trade  union,  a 
combination  has  been  made  among  certain  classes  of  em- 
ployers, street-car  companies  for  example,  one  of  whoso 
regulations  is  that  the  members,  on  being  notified,  shall 
not  give  employment  to  a  workman  who  is  on  a  strike  with 
a  member  of  the  combination.  When  a  strike  is  ordered, 
in  such  a  case,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  strikers  is  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  association,  who  will,  in  carrying  out 
their  obligations  to  the  association,  refuse  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  striker  who  applies  for  work.  In  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  been  held  that  such  a  combination  does  not  consti- 
tute an  unlawful  conspiracy.^  But  a  contrary  ruling  was 
made  in  a  case  in  which  an  apprentice,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  B.  &  Co.,  under  indentures  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  valid  but  which  were  not,  was  discharged,  and 
the  employer  notified  others  in  the  same  trade  not  to 
engage  this  apprentice.     The  court  held  that  the  apprentice 

1  Delz  V,  Wlnfree,  80  Tex.  400. 

'  Scbalten  v.  Bavarian  Brewing  Co.,  96  Ky.  224;  Brewster  v,  MUler 
(Ky.  1897;,  41  S.  W.  801. 

3  Macaaley  v.  Tierney,  19  B.  I.  255. 

4  Bradley  v,  Pierson,  148  Pa.  St.  502. 
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was  entitled  to  damages,  because  this  notice  of  his  discharge 
had  prevented  his  procuring  employment.^ 

A  word  of  explanation,  why  I  have  given  so  much  prom- 
inence to  the  two  English  cases  of  Mogul  Steamship  Gom^ 
jpanyy.  MacQregor^  and  Aliens.  Floods  in  this  discussion, 
is  not  inappropriate.  In  England,  the  right  of  capitalists, 
manufacturers  and  traders  to  combine  for  mutual  economic 
advantage,  has  never  been  materially  affected  by  statutory 
modificatione.  On  the  other  hand,  combinations  of  work- 
ingmen  have  until  a  late  day  been  prohibited  in  England 
by  statute.  These  statutes  have  now  been  repealed,  and 
trades-nnions  and  other  labor  combinations  have  been  ex- 
pressly legalized.  The  first  of  these  English  cases  gives  a 
most  elaborate  statement  of  the  common  law  as  to  the 
legality  of  capitalistic  combinations ;  while  the  second  case 
presents  the  same  law  as  it  bears  upon  the  legality  of  labor 
combinations,  both  unaffected  by  statutory  condemnation 
or  restrictions  of  such  combinations.  In  the  United  States^ 
on  the  other  hand,  legislatures  have  been  so  exceedingly 
active  in  controlling,  restricting,  and  finally  in  prohibiting 
all  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  competition,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  analytical  jurist  to  determine 
to  what  degree  these  statutes  have  controlled  the  judicial 
opinion,  as  to  what  acts  constitute  at  common  law  an  ac- 
tionable conspiracy.  A  comparison  of  these  two  English 
oases  with  the  American  decisions  pn  trade  and  labor  com- 
binations will  also  be  helpful  in  pointing  out  how  much 
confusion  of  thought  can  be  created  by  ill-considered  and 
poorly  constructed  legislation  on  a  problem,  which  reaches 
so  deep  down  into  the  mysteries  of  human  desires,  and 
which  is  so  completely  within  the  control  of  the  inexorable 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  social  forces. 

1  BlomeDthal  v.  Shaw,  77  Fed.  954;  28  C.  C.  A.  590. 
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Sbction  116,  Wagering  contracts  prohibited. 
117.  Option  contracts,  when  illegal. 

§  116.  WagerinfiT  contracts  prohibited.  — At  all  times 
in  the  history  of  the  English  and  American  law,  gambliDg 
of  every  variety  has  been  the  subject  of  police  regulation. 
The  lower  and  more  common  forms  of  gambling,  when  con- 
ducted as  a  business,  are  now  uniformly  prohibited  and  the 
prosecution  of  them  made  a  penal  offense.  Ordiuarily, 
however,  wagers  or  bets  are  only  so  far  prohibited  or  regu- 
lated that  the  courts  refuse  to  perform  the  contracts.  In- 
dependently of  statute,  no  wager  of  any  kind  constitutes  a 
penal  offense.  It  requires  statutory  legislation  to  make 
betting  a  misdemeanor.  Indeed,  such  legislation  would  be 
open  to  serious  constitutional  objections.  Gambling  or  bet- 
ting of  any  kind  is  a  vice  and  not  a  trespass,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  parties  are  willing  victims  of  the  evil  effects,  there  is 
nothing  which  calls  for  public  regulation.^  But  when  they 
pursue  gambling  as  a  business,  and  set  up  a  gambling  house, 
like  all  others  who  make  a  trade  of  vice,  they  may  be  pro- 
hibited and  subjected  to  severe  penalties.^  And  so,  also,  if 
they  apply  to  the  courts  for  aid  in  enforcing  the  contracts 
made  in  the  indulgence  of  this  vice,  the  courts  can  properly 
refuse  to  assist  them. 

A  wager  or  bet,  according  to  Mr.  Bouvier,  is  <*  a  contract 
by  which  two  parties  or  more  agree  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  or  other  things,  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  one  of 
them  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of  an  uncertain 
event.'*  Employing  the  word  in  this  sense,  it  is  pretty 
well  settled  that  all  wager  contracts  were  not  void  at 
common  law.  The  distinction  between  the  legal  and  the 
illegal  wagers  seems  to  rest  upon  the  good  or  evil  character 
of  the  event  or  act,  which  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of 

1  See,  ante,. §  60. 

*  See,  post,  §  120.  See  contra  State  v.  Roby,  143  Ind.  168 ;  State  ex  rel. 
Matthews  v.  Forsythe,  147  Ind.  466;  WooteD  v.  State,  28  Fla.  835;  State 
o.  Donovan  (Nev.),  15  Pac.  788. 
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the  wager.  If  the  wager  was  about  a  harmless  and  legal  act 
or  event,  the  wager  was  itself  legal,  and  the  wager  contract 
could  be  enforced.^  But  if  the  wager  has  reference  to  the 
happening  or  doing  of  some  act  which  is  illegal  or  against 
good  morals,  the  wager  is  void  and  will  not  be  enforced.' 
In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  are  contracts  for  the  in- 
snrance  of  life  or  property  against  accidental  destruction 
held  to  be  invalid. 

The  English  doctrine  is  clearly  sustained,  as  a  part  of 
the  common  law,  by  the  decision  of  some  of  the  American 
courts."  But,  except  in  the  matter  of  insurance  contracts, 
all  wager  contracts  are  declared  to  be  invalid  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  event  or  act, 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  for  the  wager.^    In  many 

1  Thus  it  was  lawful  at  common  law  to  bet  that  A.  has  purchased  a 
wagon  of  B.  (Good  v.  Elliott,  8  T.  B.  693) ;  or  to  bet  on  a  cricket-match. 
Walpole  V.  Saunders,  16  E.  C.  L.  B.  276.  See,  also,  generally,  in  snpport 
of  the  position  taken  above,  Sherborne  «.  Colebach,  2  Vent.  175;  Hnssey 
V.  CrickeU,  8  Campb.  168;  Grant  v,  Hamilton,  8M.  L.  100;  Cousins  o. 
Mantes,  8  Taunt.  615;  Johnson  v,  Lonsley,  12  C.  B.  468;  Dalby  v,  India 
Life  Ins.  Co.)  16  C,  B.  865;  Hampden  9.  Walsb^  L.  B.  12  B.  D.  192. 

*  Thus,  wagers  are  void,  which  rest  upon  the  result  of  an  illegal  game 
(Brown  o.  Leeson,  2  H.  Bl.  48) ;  which  involye  the  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage (Huntley  o.  Bice,  10  East.  22) ;  which  refer  to  the  expected  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child  (Ditchbum  v.  Goldsmith,  4  Campb.  152) ;  or  to  the 
commission  of  adultery.  Del  Costa  o.  Jones,  Cowp.  729.  See  also,  to  the 
same  eftect,  Shirley  o.  Sankey^  2  Bos.  ft  P.  180;  Etham  o.  Kingsman,  ;L 
B.  ft  Al.  684. 

'  Bunnv.  Bikes,  4  Johns.  426;  Campbell  v.  Bichardson,  10  Johns.  406; 
Bewees  v.  Miller,  5  Harr.  847;  Trenton  Ins.  Co.  «.  Johnson^  4  Zabr.  576; 
Dunrnan  «.  Strother,  1  Tez.  89;  Wheeler  v.  Friend,  22  Tex.  688;  Monroe 
V.  Smelley,  26  Tez.  686;  Grant  v,  Hamilton,  8  McLean  (U.  S.  C.  C), 
100;  Smiths.  Smith,  21111.  244;  Bichardson  t?.  Kelley^ 86 Ul.  491;  Petil- 
lon  V.  Hippie,  90  111.  420 ;  Carrier  v.  Brannan,  8  Cal.  828;  Johnson  v.  Hall, 
6  Cal.  859;  Johnson  «•  Bussell,  87  Cal.  670. 

*  SeeLewiso.Littlefleldy  15  Me.  288;  McDonough  o.  Webster,  68  Me. 
580;  Gilmoreo.  Woodcock,  69  Me.  118;  Babcock  v.  Thompson,  8  Pick. 
446;  Ball  o.  Gilbert,  12  Met.  899;  Sampson  v.  Shaw,  101  Mass.  150;  Per- 
kins V.  Baton,  8  N.  H.  152;  Clark  v.  Gibson,  12  N.  H.  886;  Winchester  v. 
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of  the  States,  the  common  law  is  changed  by  statutes  which 
prohibit  all  wager  contracts,  and  forbid  their  enforcement 
bj  the  courts.  Thus,  by  the  New  York  Bevised  Statutes,^ 
<*  all  wagers,  bets,  or  stakes,  made  to  depend  upon  any 
race,  or  upon  any  gaming  by  lot  or  chance,  casualty,  or 
unknown  or  contingent  event  whatever,  shall  be  unlawful. 
All  contracts  for,  or  on  account  of,  any  money  or  property 
or  thing  in  action  so  wagered,  bet  or  staked  shall  be  void/*  > 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  of  these  judicial  and  legis- 
lative determinations  of  the  illegality  of  wagering  contracts, 
although  they  differ  in  respect  to  the  legality  of  particular 
wagers,  they  all  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  the  prohib- 
ited wagers  tend  to  develop  and  increase  the  spirit  of 
gambling  and  at  the  same  time  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
For  these  reasons  all  contracts,  based  upon  such  wagers, 
are  declared  to  be  illegal.  Inasmuch  as  insurance  contracts 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  they  are  not  prohibited  ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  law,  prohibiting  them,  would  be  sustained. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  evil  effect  of  betting,  coupled  with  its 
practical  uselessness,  that  justifies  its  prohibition;  for  all 
unobjectionable  contracts  have,  as  an  incident  of  property, 
an  inalienable  right  to  some  effective  remedy  in  the  courts 
of  the  country.' 

§  117.  Option  oontraets,  when  illegal.  —  The  common 
forms  of  gambling  are  not  difficult  to  define  or  distinguish 
from  harmless  or  unobjectionable  transactions.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  gambling  in  such  cases  is  not 
trammeled  with  confusion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
gravamen  of  the  offense.     It  is  the  staking  of  money  on  the 

Natter,  £2  N.  H.  607;  CoUamer  v.  Day,  a  Vt.  144;  Tarlton  «.  Baker,  18 
Vt.  9;  PhiUips  V,  Ives,  1  Bawle,  36;  Bnaa's  Appeal,  5  Sm.  SS4. 

1  1  Rev.  Stats.  N.  Y.  661,  {  8. 

s  Similar  leglslatloai  is  to  be  found  in  New  Hampwhtie,  YixglBla,  West 
Viiginia,  Wlaoonsln,  Mlasonrl,  min(»la,  Oliio  and  Iowa,  aad  other  States. 

*  Seeypawt,  §  178. 
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i80De  of  games  of  diance,  or  on  the  happening  or  not  hap- 
pening of  a  eontingent  event  or  act,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  wager  does  not  promote  a  public  or  private  good.     For 
many  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  a  species 
of  commercial  gambliDg  has  been  devised  and  developed,  and 
which  is  still  increasing  in  proportions.     Large  bodies  of 
men  in  onr  commercial  centers  congregate  daily  in  the  ex- 
changes for  the  purpose  of  betting  on  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  stocks,  cotton,  and  produce.     The  business  is  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  speculatiou,  but  it   is  nothing 
different  from  the  wager  on  the  result  of  some  game  of  cards. 
The  card  player  bets  that  he  will  win  the  game.     The  mer- 
chant, dealing  in  *' futures/'  bets  that  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity will,  at  a  future  day,  be  a  certain  sum,  more  or  less 
than  the  ruling  market  price.     In  neither  case  does  the 
result  add  anything  to  the  world's  wealth ;  there  is  only 
an  exchange  of  the   ownership  of  property  without  any 
benefit  to  the  former  owner.     In  the  liquidation  of  both 
bets,  A.  passes  over  to  B.  a  certain  proportion  of  his  prop- 
erty.    Under  the  guise  of  speculation,  it  is  given  an  air  of 
respectability  which  makes  the  indulgence  in  it  all  the  more 
dangerons  to  the  public  welfare.     The  disreputable  charac- 
ter of  the  common  forms  of  gambling,  made  so  by  public 
condemnation,  is  the  chief  protection    against    the    evil. 
But  men  of  respectability  are  engaged  in  option  dealing; 
and  the  apparent  respectability  of  the  business  develops,  to 
a  most  alarming  extent,  the  gambling  spirit  in  all  classes  of 
society.    Instead  of  striving  to  produce  something  that 
will  increase  the  world's  wealth,  while  thev  accumulate 
their  own,  these  men  are  bending  every  energy,  and  taxing 
their  ingenuity,  to  take  away  what  his  neighbor  has  already 
produced.     Apart  from  this  injury  to  the  public  material 
and    moral    welfare,    the    commercial     gambling,    when 
developed  to  its  present  enormous  proportions,  unsettles 
the  natural  values  of  commodities,  and  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  made  to  depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
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*<  balls"  and  <*  bears."  Conceding  the  truth  of  these 
charges,  and  the  evil  effect  of  this  species  of  gambling 
which  has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  it  would  be  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  police  power  to  prohibit  these 
commercial  transactions.^  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
justification  of  this  prohibitory  legislation,  but  in  dis- 
covering the  wrongful  element  in  the  transactions,  and  in 
distinguishing  them  from  legitimate  trading.  The  so-called 
*<  option  contracts  "  are  in  form  contracts  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  commercial  commodities  for  future  delivery, 
at  a  certain  price,  with  the  option  to  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  in  settlement  of  the  contract  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price,  and  the  price  ruling  on  the  day 
of  delivery ;  the  difference  to  be  paid  to  the  seller,  if  the 
market  price  is  lower  than  the  contract  price,  and  to  the 
purchaser,  if  the  market  price  is  higher.  Such  a  contract 
has  three  striking  elements :  first,  it  is  a  contract  for  future 
delivery;  secondly,  the  delivery  is  conditional  upon  the 
will  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties ;  and  thirdly,  the  pay- 
ment of  differences  in  prices,  in  the  event  that  the  right  of 
refusal  is  exercised  by  one  of  the  parties.  If  the  common- 
law  offense  of  regrating  were  still  recognized  in  the  crimi- 
nal law,  all  contracts  for  future  delivery  may  be  open  to 
serious  question.'  But  that  rule  of  the  common  law  is 
repudiated,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  definitely  set- 
tled that  a  contract  for  future  delivery  of  goods  is  not  for 
that  reason  invalid.  If  they  infringe  the  law,  it  must  be  for 
some  other  reason  than  that  the  contract  stipulates  for  future 
delivery.  This  is  not  only  true,  when  the  vendor  has  the 
goods  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  also  when  he 
expects  to  buy  them  for  future  delivery.  Lord  Tenterden 
claimed  that  in  the  latter  case  the  contract  was  a  wager  on 

1  A  Missoart  statute^  which  made  it  a  criminal  oflense  to  make  these 
option  contracts,  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  State  v.  Gritaner,  184 
Mo.  512.    See  to  same  eflecti  Wolsey  o.  Neely,  62  m.  App.  141. 

s  See  ante,  §  107. 
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the  price  of  the  commodity,  aad  for  that  reason  shoald  not 
be  enforced.^  But  the  position  here  taken  has  since  been 
repudiated  by  the  English  courts,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  a  wager,  and  if  a  wager,  not  one  which  tends  to  injure 
the  public.^  The  late  English  opinion  is  generally  followed 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general 
American  rule,  that  bona  fide  contracts  for  the  future  de- 
livery of  goods  are  not  invalid,  because  at  the  time  of 
sale  the  vendor  has  not  in  his  actual  or  potential  possession 
the  goods  which  he  has  agreed  to  sell.' 

1  "  I  have  always  thought,  and  shaU  coDtinne  to  think  until  I  am  told 
by  the  House  of  Lords  that  I  am  wrongs  that  if  a  man  sells  goods  to  be 
delivered  on  a  fntnre  day,  and  neither  has  the  goods  at  the  time,  nor  has 
entered  into  any  prior  contract  to  bny  them,  nor  has  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  by  assignment,  bat  means  to  go  into  the  market 
and  to  bny  the  goods  which  he  has  contracted  to  deliver,  he  cannot  main- 
tain an  action  on  snch  contract.   Bnch  a  contract  amonnts,  on  the  part  of 
the  vendor,  to  a  wager  on  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and  is  attended 
with  the  most  mischievons  consequences."    Lord  Tenterden  in  Bryan 
V.  Lewis,  Req.  ft  Moody,  886.  See,  also,  Longmer  v.  Smith,  1  B.  &  C.  1. 
>  '<  I  have  always  entertained  considerable  doabt  and  saspicion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Tenterden's  doctrine  in  Bryan  o.  Lewis.    It  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  surprise  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  when  ex- 
amined, I  think  it  Is  natenable.    I  cannot  see  what  principle  of  law  is  at 
all  affected  by  a  man's  being  allowed  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
of  which  he  has  not  possession  at  the  time  of  the  bargain,  and  has  no 
xeasonable  expectation  of  receiving.    Snch  a  contract  does  not  amount 
to  a  wager,  inasmuch  as  both  the  contracting  parties  know  that  the 
goods  are  not  in  the  vendor's  possession ;  and  even  if  it  were  a  wager, 
it  la  not  illegal,  because  it  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  Injure  third 
parUes."    Baron  Parke  in  Hibblewhite  v.  McMorine,  5  M.  &  W.  58. 
See  Mortimer  v.  McCaUan,  6  M.  &  W.  58;  Wells  o.  Porter,  8  Scott,  141. 
>  Head  v.  Goodwin,  87  Me.  181;  Bnmsey  «.  Berry,  65  Me.  570;  Lewis 
«.  Lyman,  22  Pick.  487;  Thrall  v.  Hill,  110  Mass.  828;  Heald  v.  Builders' 
Ins.  Co.,  Ill  Mass.  88;  Smith  «.  Atkins,  18  Vt.  461;  Noyesv.  Spaulding, 
27  Vt.  420;  Hull  v.  Hull,  48  Conn.  250;  Hauton  o.  Small,  8  Sandf.  280; 
Corrie  ».  White,  45  N.  Y.  822;  Bigelow  «.  Benedict,  70  N.  Y.  202;  Brua's 
Appeal,  55  Pa.  St.  294;  Brown  o.  Speyer,  20  Gratt.  809;  Philips  «. 
Ocmulgee  MUls,  55  Ga.  683;  Noyes  v.  Jenkins,  55  Ga.  586;  Fonville  o. 
Casey,  1  Murphy,  889 ;  Whitehead  ©.  Root,  2  Mete.  (Ky.)  584 ;  McCarty  v. 
BleTins,  18  Tenn.  195;  WUson  o.  WUson,  87  Mo.  1;  L<4(an  v.  Musick,81 
lU.  415;  Pixley  p.  Boynton,  79  111.  851;  Pickering  w.  Cease,  79  III.  828; 
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It  is  alBO  held  to  be  au  onobjectionable  feature  in  such 
ooDtracts,  that  the  vendee  has  no  expectation  of  reoeiTing 
the  goods  purchased  into  his  actual  possession,  but  intends 
to  resell  them  before  the  delivery  of  the  possession  to  him.^ 
To  quote  the  words  of  the  Kentucky  court »  <*  sales  for 
future  delivery  have  long  been  regarded  and  held  to  be  in- 
dispensable in  modern  commerce ,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  held  valid,  one  who  buys  for  future  delivery 
has  as  much  right  to  sell  as  any  other  person,  and  there 
cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  any  valid  reason 
why  one  who  buys  for  future  delivery  may  not  resolve,  be- 
fore making  the  purchase,  that  he  will  resell  before  the  day 
of  delivery,  and  especially  when,  by  the  rules  of  trade  and 
the  terms  of  bis  contract,  the  person  to  whom  he  sells  will 
be  bound  to  receive  the  goods  from  the  original  seller,  and 
pay  the  contract  price."  ' 

Nor  is  a  contract  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, which  provides  on  payment  of  a  valuable  considera- 
tion that  one  at  a  future  day  shall  have  the  right  to  buy 
certain  property  or  sell  other  property,  according  as  one  or 
the  other  happens  to  be  advantageous  to  him.  One  may 
have  a  lawful  and  beneficial  end  in  view  in  acquiring  such  a 
right  of  refusal.'  <*  Mercantile  contracts  of  this  character 
are  not  infrequent,  and  they  are  consistent  with  a  bona  fide 
intention  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  perform  them.   The 

Lyon  o.  Calbertaon,  88  HI.  88;  Corbett  v.  Underwood,  88  Dl.  824;  San- 
born V.  Benedict,  78  111.  809;  WolcoU  v.  Heath,  78  111.  488;  Crawford  o. 
Spenoer,  98  Mo.  498;  White  v.  Barber,  128  U.  8.  898;  Graner  o. 
Stncker,  89  La.  Ann.  1076;  Wolffeo.  Ferryman  ^Ala.),  9  So.  148;  Mohr  o. 
MIesen,  47  Minn.  228;  Miles  «.  Andrews,  40  HI.  App.  185;  Pope  v. 
Hanke,  155  Dl.  617;  Warren  o.  Scanlan,  69  lU.  App.  188. 

1  Ashton  0.  Dakln^  4  H.  ft  K.  867;  Sawyer,  Wallace  A  Co.  o.  Tag* 
gart,  14  Bash,  780;  Cameron  o.  Dnrkhelm,  55  N.  Y.  425.  Bnt  see 
contrat  Braa's  Appeal,  55  Fa.  St.  294;  Fareira  9.  Oabell,  89  Fa.  St.  89; 
North  V.  PhUllps,  89  Pa.  St.  250;  Donglass  et  al.  v.  Smith,  74  Iowa,  468. 

*  Sawyer  et  al.  «.  Taggart^  14  Bash,  780. 

>  Story  V.  Salomon,  71  N.  Y.  420;  Kingsbury  o.  Klrwan,  71  N.  Y,  612; 
Harris  v.  Lambridge,  88  N.  Y.  92 ;  Blgelow  o.  Benedict,  70  N.  Y.  202. 
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vendor  of  goods  may  expect  to  prodaoe  or  acquire  them  in 
time  for  a  fatore  delivery,  and,  while  wishing  to  make  a 
market  for  them,  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  an  absolute  obli- 
gation to  deliver,  and  therefore  bargains  for  an  option  which, 
'while  it  relieves  him  from  liability,  assures  him  of  a  sale, 
in  case  he  is  able  to  deliver;  and  the  purchaser  may,  in  the 
same  way,  guard  himself  against  loss  beyond  the  considera- 
tion paid  for  the  option,  in  case  of  his  inability  to  take  the 
goods.  There  is  no  inherent  vice  in  such  a  contract.'*^ 
And  the  consideration  for  this  option  may  very  properly  be 
the  di£ference  between  the  ruling  market  price  and  the  price 
specified  in  the  contract.  For  that  would  be  the  damage  to 
the  other  party,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  option  or 
refusal.^ 

If  each  of  the  preceding  propositions  is  correct,  then  the 
illegality  of  option  contracts  must  depend  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  not  to  deliver  the  goods  bargained  for, 
but  merely  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  contract  price.  The  cases  are  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  a  contract,  for  the  payment  of  difference  in  prices, 
arising  out  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  market  price  above  or 
below  the  contract  price,  is  a  wager  on  the  future  price  of 
the  commodity,  and  is  therefore  invalid."    It  has,  however, 

1  Blgelow  9.  Benedict,  70  N.  T.  202.  In  this  case  A..,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, agreed  to  porchaae  gold  coin  of  B.  at  a  named  price^the 
coin  to  be  delivered  at  any  time  within  six  months,  that  B.  might  choose. 
This  case,  as  a  legitimate  transaction,  is  more  easUy  understood  than 
where  the  option  is  to  bay  certain  goods  or  to  sell  others,  bnt  the  latter 
can  exist  under  lawful  circumstances  and  have  a  lawful  end  in  view.  See 
Story  v.  Salomouit  71  N.  T.  420.  But  see,  contra^  under  State  statute, 
Osgood  V.  Bander,  75  Iowa,  650;  Schneider  v.  Turner,  180  111.  28; 
Sheehy  v.  Shinn,  108  Cal.  825;  Biordan  9.  Doty,  50  S.  C.  587;  Sampson 
«•  Camperdown,  82  Fed.  888. 

s  Story  «.  Salomon,  71  N.  T.  420;  Harris  v.  Lumbrldge,  88  N.  T.  92, 
and  the  cases  cited  in  the  next  note. 

s  Ramsey  o.  Berry,  65  Me.  574;  Wyman  v.  Fiske,  8  Allen,  288;  Brigbam 
V.  Meade,  10  Allen,  246;  Barratt  v.  Hyde,  7  Gray,  160;  Brown  v,  Phelps, 
108  Mass.  808;  Hatch  v.  Douglass,  48  Conn.  116;  Noyes  v.  Spauldlng,  27 
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been  held  that  the  true  test,  for  determining  whether  an 
option  deal  is  a  gambliDg  transaction,  is  whether  the  eon- 
tract  can  be  settled  in  money,  or  the  vendor  or  vendee  can 
compel  the  delivery  of  the  goods.^ 

If  the  contracts  were  in  form,  as  well  as  in  &et, 
agreements  to  pay  the  difference  in  prices,  they  coald 
be  easily  avoided,  and  thrown  out  of  court.  Bnt  the 
contracts  never  assume  the  form  of  wagers  on  the  price 
of  the  commodity.  They  are  always  in  form  nndistio- 
guishable  from  those  option  contracts,  in  which  the 
parties  in  good  faith  have  bargained  for  the  refusal  of 
the  goods,  and  which  are  valid  contracts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  illustration  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  form 
of  the  contract.  **  For  value  received,  the  bearer  (S.) 
may  call  on  the  undersigned  for  one  hundred  (100)  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  seventy-seven  and  one-half  (77V2)  per  cent.,  at 
any  time  in  thirty  (80)  days  from  date.  Or  the  bearer  may* 
at  his    option,  deliver    the    same  to  the    undersigned  at 

Vt.  240;  Story  o.  Salomon,  71  N.  Y.  420;  Bigelow  o.  Benedict,  70  H.  T. 
202;  Harris  v.  Lnmbrldge,  88  N.  T.  92;  North  v.  Phmips,  88  Pa.  St.  260; 
Rachizky  v.  De  Haven,  97  Pa.  St  202;  Dickson's  Ez'or  v.  Thomas,  97  PL 
St.  278 ;  Kirkpatrick  o.  Bonsall,  72  Pa.  St.  165 ;  Brown  o.  Speyer,  20  Gratk 
296 ;  WilUams  v,  Carr,  80  N.  0. 294;  Williams  v.  Tiedemann,  6  Mo.  A.pp. 
269;  Lyon  v.  Cnlbertson,  88  111.  88;  Cole  9.  Milmlne,  88  111.  849;  Corbitt 
V,  Underwood,  88  lU.  824;  Pickering  v.  Cease,  79  HI.  888;  Plzley  r 
Boynton,  79  HU  861;  Barnard  v.  Backhouse,  52  Wis.  698;  Sawyer  v. 
Taggert,  14  Bush,  727;  Gregory  v.  Wendall,  89  Mich.  837;  Shawo.Clazk, 
49  Mich.  884 ;  Gregory  v.  Wattoma,  68  Iowa,  711 ;  E^eringham  v.  Melghao, 
55  Wis.  854;  Rudolph  v.  Winters,  7  Neb.  125;  Dance  v.  Phelan,  82  Gt. 
248 ;  Fortenbury  o.  State,  47  Ark.  188  (not  unconstitutional  becaose  in 
restraint  of  trade);  Harvey  o.  Menill,  160  Mass.  1;  McGrew  e.  City 
Produce  Exchange  (^Tenn.),  1  Pickle,  672;  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wat- 
son, 80  ISed.  668;  Sprague  v.  Warren,  26  Neb.  826;  Dayls  v.  Daris,  119 
Ind.  511;  Hahn  v.  Walton,  46  Ohio  St.  196;  Schumechle  v.  Waters,  125 
Ind.  266;  Jamieson  v.  Wallace,  167  HI.  888;  Wheeler  o.  McDermed,86 
III.  App.  179;  Stewart  V.  Pamell,  147  Pa.  St.  628;  Knllmano.  Simmens, 
104  Cal.  696;  Sheehy  v.  Shlnn,  108  Cal.  826. 
1  Sampson  v,  Camperdown,  82  Fed.  888. 
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seventy-seven  and  one*half  (771/2)  per  cent.,  any  time 
within  the  period  named,  one  day's  notice  required/' ^ 
There  is  no  evidence  on  the  face  of  this  contract  of  the 
determination  of  the  parties  to  settle  on  the  differences 
in  price;  and  while  such  a  contract  may  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  commercial  gambling,  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
wager  on  the  future  price  of  the  commodity. 

It  is  the  ordinary  rule  of  law  that  where  a  writing  is 
susceptible  of  two  constructions,  one  of  which  is  legal,  and 
the  other  illegal,  that  construction  will  prevail,  which  is  in 
conformity  with  the  law.'  Applying  this  rule  to  the  con- 
struction of  option  contracts,  it  has  very  generally  been 
held  that  these  contracts  are  valid  and  enforcible,  unless  it 
be  proven  affirmatively  that  the  parties  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  delivery  of  the  goods  bargained  for,  but  to  settle 
on  the  differences.^  And  if  it  be  shown  that  only  one  of 
the  parties  entertained  this  illegal  intention,  while  the  other 
acted  in  good  faith,  the  contract  will  be  void  as  to  the 
first,  but  will  be  enforcible  in  behalf  of  the  second.^  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  ^ 

1  Story  «.  Salomon,  71  N.  T.  420;  Amsden  o.  Jacobs,  75  Hon,  811; 
Schreiner  v.  Orr,  55  Mo.  App.  406;  Warren  v  Scanlan,  59  lU.  App.  188; 
Watte  9.  Wickersham,  27  Neb.  457;  Bangs  o.  Homack,  80  Fed.  97; 
Powell  V.  McCord,  121  Ul.  880;  McGrew  v.  City  Produce  Exchange 
(TennOi  1  Pickle,  572. 

*  *'  It  is  a  general  rale,  that  wheresoever  the  words  of  a  deed,  or  of 
the  parties  withoat  deed,  may  hare  a  donble  intendment,  and  the  one 
standeth  with  law  and  right,  and  the  other  is  wrongful  and  against 
law,  the  Intendment  that  standeth  with  the  law  shall  be  taken."  Coke 
on  Lyttleton,  42, 183. 

>  Story  t7.  Salomon,  71  N.  Y.  420 ;  Kingsbary  v,  Kirwan,  71  N.  T.  612; 
Harris  v,  Lnmbrldge,  88  N.  T.  92 ;  Williams  v.  Tiedemann,  6  Mo.  App. 
274;  Ward  o.Vosburgh,  81  Fed.  12;  Crawford  V.  Spencer,  92  Mo.  498; 
Benson  v.  Morgan,  26  III.  App.  22;  Sampson  o.  Camperdown,  82  Fed.  888; 
Pratt  V.  Boody,  55  N.  J.  Eq.  175;  Union  Nat.  Bank  of  Chicago  o.  Carr,  15 
Fed.  Bep.  488 ;  and  cases  cited  In  preceding  note. 

4  Rnmsey  o.  Berry,  66  Me.  570;  Williams  v.  Carr,  80  N.  C.  94;  Sawyer 
et  al.  0.  Taggert,  14  Bnsh,  727;  Gregory  v.  Wendall,  89  Mich.  887. 

'  Story  V,  Salomon,  wpra, 
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Early  J.»  said:  *'  On  the  face  of  the  contract  the  [daia- 
tiff  provided   for  the  contingency  that  on  that  day  he 
might  dedre  to  purchase  the  stock,  or  he  might  desire  to 
sell  it,  and  in  either  case  there  would  have  to  be  a  deliveiy 
of  the  stock,  or  payment  in  damages  in  lieu  thereof.    We 
should  not  infer  an  illegal  intent  unless  obliged  to.   Such  a 
transaction,  unless  intended  as  a  mere  cover  for  a  bet  or 
wager  on  the  future  price  of  the  stock,  is  legitimate  and 
condemned  by  no  statute,  and  that  it  was  so  intended  was 
not  proved.     If  it  had  been  shown  that  neither  party  in- 
tended to  deliver  or  accept  the  shares,  but  merely  to  pay 
differences  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  market,  tbe 
contract  would  have  been  illegal/*     This  rule  of  construc- 
tion is  adopted  by  most  of  the  courts,  in  determining  the 
legality  of  these  questionable  oontracts,  but  a  different  mle 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
The  contract,  which  constituted  the  subject  of  the  suit,  was 
in  form  a  legitimate  transaction,  and  there  was  no  proof 
that  it  was  used  as  a  cover  for  commercial  gambling.    The 
court  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  show 
that  he  had  made  a  bona  fide  contract  for  tbe  delivery  of 
the  commodities  bought  and  sold,  instead  of    throwing 
upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  contract 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  differences  in  price,  and  did 
not    contemplate  any  delivery  of  the  grain.     The  court 
claimed  that  it  would  *'  not  do  to  attach  too  much  weight  or 
importance  to  the  mere  form  of  the  contract,  for  it  is  qaite 
certain  that  parties  will  be  as  astute  in  concealing  their  in- 
tention, as  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction,  if  it  be  ill^al/' 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  parties  will  make  sach 
contracts  valid  in  form ;  but  courts  must  not  be  deceived 
by  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  agreement.     It  is  often 
necessary  to  go  behind,  or  outside  of,  the  words  of  tbe 
contract  —  to  look  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
attended  the  making  of  it  —  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  intended   as  a  bona  fide  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
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property,  or  was  only  colorable.  And  to  jastify  a  court 
in  upholding  such  an  agreement,  it  is  not  too  much  to  re- 
quire a  party  claiming  rights  under  it,  to  make  it  satisfac- 
torily and  affirmatively  appear  that  the  contract  was  made 
with  an  actual  view  to  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  grain, 
not  as  an  evasion  of  the  statute  against  gaming,  or  as  a 
cover  for  a  gambling  transaction."  ^  The  power  of  the 
legislature  to  change  this  rule  of  construction,^  and  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  contract  upon  the 
party  asserting  it,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  court  to  change  it,  as  was  done  by 
the  Wisconsin  court.  For  the  effective  prevention  of  this 
commercial  gambling,  this  change  is  most  needful,  and  with 
one  other  regulation,  which  will  be  suggested  here,  the 
prohibition  can  be  made  as  effective  as  any  prohibition  of 
an  act,  which  operates  as  a  trespass  only  indirectly  through 
its  injurious  effects.  The  other  needful  regulation  would 
be  the  prohibition  of  all  contracts  of  sale  for  future  deliv- 
ery, where  the  vendor  has  neither  the  actual,  constructive, 
nor  potential  possession  of  the  goods  sold.  A  man  has  an 
absolute  right,  in  his  personal  or  representative  capacity, 
to  sell  for  future  delivery  any  goods  which  he  may  have  in 
his  actual  or  constructive  possession,  or  which  he  may  have 
the  present  capacity  of  acquiring  at  some  future  day. 
One  has  the  right  to  sell  commodities  which  he  has  pur- 
chased from  another  for  future  delivery,  or  to  sell  a  grow- 
ing or  other  future  crop,  or  the  flour  that  his  mill  will 
grind  during  a  stated  period.  But  one  can  serve  no  useful 
end  by  selling  goods  for  future  delivery,  goods  which  he 
does  not  own,  and  which  he  does  not  expect  to  possess. 
Such  future  contracts  may  therefore  be  prohibited.  With 
the  aid  of  this  legislation,  and  by  casting  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  him  who  asserts  the  legality  of  these  question- 

1  Barnard  v.  BackhonSy  52  Wis.  598.    See^  to  the  same  eflect,  Cobb  o. 
PreU,  15  Fed.  Bep.  774. 

<  BiOTdanv.  D0I7, 608.  C.  587. 
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able  or  doubtfol  oontracts,  gambling  in  futores  may  be 
sabjected  to  a  more  effective  restraint. 

f  118.  General  prohibiUon  of  oontracto  <ui  the  grosBd 
of  pabllo  policy.  —  In  the  preceding  sections,  we  have 
giyen  many  cases  of  contracts,  which  are  declared  to  be 
invalid,  because  their  enforcement  is  contrary  to  pablie 
policy,  for  more  or  less  satisfactory  reasons.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  stated  generally,  that  whenever  a  contract  is 
made,  having  for  its  subject-matter  the  commission  of  some 
offense  against  the  law,  the  violation  of  some  rale  of 
morality,  or  the  commission  of  some  injury  to  the  public 
health,  the  contract  can  not  be  enforced ;  and  the  courts 
will  leave  the  parties  to  the  contract  and  their  property  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  are  found.  No  right  of 
action  can  be  maintained,  which  has  the  invalid  contract  for 
a  legal  basis.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  advisable  in  this 
connection  to  refer  to  special  cases;  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  all  of  the  numerous  treatises  upon  the  law  of 
contracts.^ 

§  119.  liloenaes.  —  It  is  the  common  custom  in  all  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  license,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  prosecuting  one's  profession  or  calling.  The 
license  is  required  indiscriminately  of  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, whatever  maybe  their  character,  whether  harmful  or 
innocent,  whether  the  license  is  required  as  a  protection  to 
the  public  or  not.  The  one  general  object  of  such  ordi- 
nances, as  a  whole,  whatever  other  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  requirement  of  a  license  in  any  particular  occupa- 
tion, can  only  be  the  provision  of  a  reliable  source  of 
revenue.  It  is  one  of  **  the  ways  and  means"  of  defraying 
the  current  expenses.     While  the  courts  are  not  uniform  in 

1  See,  also,  Benjamin  on  Sales,  and  Greenhood  on  PabUc  FoUcy- 
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the  preseotatioa  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  general 
requirement  of  a  lioense  for  all  kinds  of  employments  may 
be  justified ;  on  one  ground  or  another,  the  right  to  impose 
the  license  has  been  very  generally  recognized.^  Whatever 
refinements  of  reasoning  may  be  indulged  in,  there  are  but 
two  substantial  phases  to  the  imposition  of  a  license  tax  on 
professions  and  occupations.  It  is  either  a  license,  strictly 
so-called,  imposed  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  police 
power  of  the  State,  or  it  is  a  tax,  laid  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  taxation.  In  many  cases  it  becomes  exceedingly 
important  to  determine  under  which  power  the  particular 
license  is  imposed.  For  example,  if  a  license  is  a  tax  the 
bill  must  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  almost  universal  requirement  of  constitutional 
law.  But  if  it  is  a  police  regulation,  the  bill  providing  for 
it  is  constitutional  in  whichever  house  it  was  introduced.' 

For  examples,  I  will  refer  to  various  licenses  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  different  callings  and  trades ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  cases,  that  the  courts  are 
not  always  clear  whether,  in  the  imposition  of  the  license, 
the  legislature  is  exercising  its  police  power  or  the  power 
of  taxation*  It  has  thus  been  held  to  be  reasonable  to 
exact  a  license  from  hucksters  and  peddlars.*      A  license 

>  Boston  V,  Scbafler,  9  Pick.  415;  Oom.o.  Stodder,  2  Cash.  5S2;  Mayor 
of  New  York  v.  8nd  Ave.  B.  B.  Ck>.,  82  N.  Y.  261;  Brooklyn  o.  BresUn,  57 
N.  Y.  591 ;  State  v,  Hoboken,  83  N.  J.  L.  280 ;  Mahlenbrinck  v.  Com.,  42  N. 
J.  L.864  (36  Am.  Bep.  518);  Johnson  v.  Fhiladelpbia,  60  Pa.  St.  445; 
Bennett  v,  Borongh  of  Birmingham,  81  Pa.  St.  15;  State  o.  Boberts,  11 
GU1&  J.  506;  TheOermaniav.  State,  7  Md.  1;  Slaughter  v.  Com.,  18 
Giatt.  767;  Wynne  v,  Wright^  1  Dev.  &  B.  (N.  C.)  L.  19;  Home  Ins.  Co. 
9.  AngQSta,  60  Oa.  580;  Savannah  v.  Charlton,  86  Ga.  460;  Mayor  v, 
Phelps,  27  Ala.  55;  Mays  o.  Cincinnati,  1  Ohio  St.  268;  Cincinnati  v. 
Bryson,  15  Ohio,  625;  Chilvers  o.  People,  11  Mich.  48;  State  v.  Herod, 
29  Iowa,  128;  People  v.  Thnrber,  18  HI.  557;  Cairo  v.  Bross,  101  111.  475; 
Kniper  o.  LonisvUle,  7  Bush,  599. 

s  Bankino.  City  of  Henderson  (Ky.),  7  S.  W.  174;  State  v.  Wright, 
14  Oreg.  865. 

*  Dnnham  v.  Bochester,  5  Cow.  462 ;  Mnhlenbrinck  v.  Commissioners, 
42  N.  J.  L.  864;  Com.  v,  Brinton,  182  Pa.  St.  69;  State  v.  Harrington, 
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tax  has  been  held  to  be  reasonable  when  imposed  upon  ven- 
dors of  milk  —  evidently  as  a  police  regulation,  since  they 
are  prohibited  from  plying  their  calling  without  the  license  ;^ 
upon  the  vendors  of  cigarettes,  —  evidently  justifying  the 
apparently  excessive  amount  of  the  license  by  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  sale  of  cigarettes  was  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  who  smoke  them ;  ^  upon  attorneys  and  physicians/ 
upon  bakers/  bankers/  hacks  and  drays  and  other  vehicles.* 

68  Vt.  622;  Frommer  o.  Richmond,  81  Oratt.  646;  State  «.  Biehards, 
82  W.  Va.  848;  Hantington  o.  Cheesbro,  57  Ind.  74;  Mays  v.  Cincin- 
nati, 1  Ohio  St.  268;  Barling  v.  West,  29  Wis.  807;  St.  Paul  v.  Traegar, 
25  Minn.  248;  Temple  o.  Sumner,  51  IfiBS.  18;  Ex  parte.  Ah  Toy,  57  GaL 
92.  In  State  o.  Harrington,  the  Vermont  etatnte  required  a  depoalt 
of  $500  with  the  State  treasnrert  and  the  payment  of  #25,  as  a  condl> 
tion  precedent  to  the  procurement  of  a  State  license.  The  deposit  of 
(600  was  required  as  a  guaranty  fund  against  fraud  and  violations  of 
of  the  law,  aud  it  was  returned  to  the  itinerant  vendor  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  less  whatever  fines  and  penalties  may  have  been  imposed  upon 
him  for  Infractions  of  the  law.  The  Vermont  statute  evidently  consid- 
ered the  regulations  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  not  of 
the  power  of  taxation.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Qardner,  188  Pa.  St.  284, 
the  licensing  of  peddlers  was  expressly  declared  to  be  an  exercise  of 
police  power.  The  same  ruling  was  expressly  made  in  State  ex  rel. 
Luria  o.  Wagener,  69  Minn.  206,  and  the  act  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  discriminated  against  certain  classes  or  kinds  of 
hawkers  and  peddlers.  See,  also,  generally,  as  to  the  regulation  of  hawkers 
and  peddlers,  Kennedy  9.  People,  9  Colo.  App.  490;  Hall  v.  State,  89 
Fla.  687;  City  of  Carlisle  v.  Hechinger  (Ky.  »98),  45  S.  W.  858;  People  9. 
Baker,  115  Mich.  199;  Grand  Rapids  v.  Norman,  110  Mich.  544 ;  Klrkpatrick 
V.  Davis  Clock  Co.,  49  La.  Ann.  871 ;  State  o.  Bhyne,  119  N.  C.  905. 

1  People  9.  Mulbolland,  19  Hun,  648;  s.  e.  82  N.  T.  824;  Chicago  v. 
Bartree,  100  111.  57. 

s  Oundiing  v.  City  of  Chicago,  176  HI.  840. 

<  Simmons  9.  State,  12  Mo.  268;  St.  Louis  9.  Sternberg,  69  Mo.  2S9; 
State  9.  Hibbard,  8  Ohio,  38;  Savannah  9.  Charlton,  86  Qa.  460;  WQder 
9.  Mayor  of  Savannah,  70  Oa.  760;  Young  9.  Thomas,  17  Fla.  169; 
Longville  9.  State,  4  Tex.  App.  812;  Bullitt  9.  City  of  Paducah  (KjOi 
8  S.  W.  802. 

*  Mayor  &c.  of  Mobile  9.  Tnille,  8  Ala.  187. 

<  City  of  Oil  City  9.  Oil  City  Trust  Co.,  151  Pa.  St.  464;  State  «.  City 
of  Columbia,  6  Rich.  L.  404;  New  Orleans  9.  N.  O.  Sav.  Inst.,  82  La. 
Ann.  527. 

*  Brooklyn  9.  Breslin,  57  N.  T.  591 ;  Frankfort  6«.  R.  R.  Co.  9.  Phil- 
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So,  likewise,  may  a  lioense  tax  be  exacted  of  keepere  of 
places  of  amasements  of  all  kinds^^of  dealers  in  second-hand 
articles,  and  pawn-shops,^  insurance  brokers,  whether  they 
are  residents,  or  come  from  another  State,'  auctioneers.' 
In  short,  the  State  has  the  power  to  impose  a  license  fee, 
either  as  a  tax  or  a  police  license,  upon  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness; of  course,  including  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors.^ 
Where,  however,  a  State  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  lawfully  prohibits  a  certain  trade  or  calling,  the 
municipalities  cannot  give  a  lawful  license  to  carry  on  such 

rndfttphlA,  SSPft.  St.  662:  Commoiiwesltli  v.  Msttbews,  13f  Mass.  60;  City 
Council  «•  Pepper,  1  Rich.  L.  864;  Cinciimati  v.  Bryson,  16  Ohio,  6S6; 
Uttle  9.  State,  S  Ohio  C.  O.  61;  St.  Loais  v.  Green,  70  Mo.  662; 
IjOgan  V.  Pyne,  48  Iowa,  624;  St.  Paul  v.  Smith,  27  Minn.  164;  Snyder 
V.  North  Lawrence,  8  Eans.  82;  Bowser  v.  Thompson  (Ey,  '98),  46  8. 
W.  78.  Generally,  U  is  held  that  the  license  tax  cannot  be  imposed  npon 
private  vehicles^  at  least,  as  a  police  regulation.  St.  Charles «.  Nolle,  61 
Mo.  122;  St.  Loois  v,  Grone,  46  Mo.  674;  CoIlingsviUe  o.  Cole,  78  lU. 
114.  Bat  private  as  weU  as  public  Tehlcies  may,  of  course,  be  taxed. 
Biddle  V.  Philadelphia  By.  Co.,  1  Plttsb.  Leg.  J.  79;  Knoxville  9.  Sanford, 
18  Lea,  646;  Edenton  «•  Capeheart,  71  N.  C.  166;  Frommer  v.  Blch- 
mond,  81  Va.  646;  Bates  v.  Mobile,  46  Ala.  168. 

1  New  York  v.  Bden  Mns^e  American  Co.,  102  N.  T.  698;  Com.  v. 
Gee,  6  Cosh.  174;  Germania  v.  State,  7  Md.  1;  State  v.  MIQer,  98  N.  C. 
611;  State  o.  Schonhansen,  87  La.  Ann.  48;  Charity  Hoq^tal  «•  Stickney. 
2  La.  Ann.  660;  Mabry  9.  Tanner,  1  Humph.  94. 

>  Marmet  9.  State,  46  Ohio  St.  68;  City  of  Grand  Bapids  9.  Brandy, 
106  Mich.  670. 

s  Commonwealth  9.  Boswell  (Mass.  *99),  68  N.  B.  182. 

*  Wiggins  9.  Chicago,  es  m.  878;  Decorah  9.  Dnnstaa,  88  Iowa,  96; 
Fretwell  9.  Troy,  18  Kans.  271. 

*  Licensing  of  llqaor  trade.  State  9.  Cassidy,  22  Minn.  812  (21  Am. 
Bep.  767);  Bancroft  9.  Dnmas,  21  Vt.  466;  State  9.  Brown,  19  Fla.  568; 
LeweUen  9.  Lockhardts,  21  Gratt.  670 ;  Hirsh  9.  State,  81  Gratt.  786 ;  Wiley 
9.  Owens,  89  Ind.  429;  Plenler  9.  State,  11  Neb.  647;  State  9.  Harris,  10 
Iowa,  441;  Hammond  9.  Haines,  26  Md.  641;  Tnistees  9.  Keeting,  4 
Denio,  841;  Town  Council  9.  Harbers,  6  Bich.  L.  96;  State  9.  Plankett, 
8  Harr.  (N.  J.  }  6;  Borckholter  9.  McConnellsvlUe,  20  Ohio  St.  806;  State 
9.  Sherman,  20  Mo.  266;  State  ex  rel.  Troll  9.  Hudson,  78  Mo.  802;  Gnn- 
narssohn  9.  Sterling,  92  HI.  669;  East  St.  Lonis  9.  Wehrnng,  46  III.  892; 
Hill  9.  Decatur,  22  Ga.  208;  Toungblood  9.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  406  (20  Am. 
Bep.  664). 
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a  calling.^  And  if  a  trade,  such  as  the  liqaor  trade,  has 
been  licensed,  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitive  law  repeals  the 
license.'  So,  also,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  granted  a  license  to  sell  oleomargarine,  does  not 
permit  one  to  sell  tl^s  article  in  a  State,  in  opposition  to  a 
State  law  which  prohibits  it  altogether.^ 

The  distinction  between  a  license  fee,  imposed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  a  license  tax  levied  in 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained and  fully  set  forth. 

In  preceding  sections,  it  has  been  explained  how  the  right 
to  pursue  the  ordinary  callings  of  life  exists  independently 
of  government,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  can  only  be  so  far 
restrained  and  regulated,  as  such  restraint  and  regulation 
may  be  required  to  prevent  the  doing  of  damage  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  third  persons.  Where  the  calling  is  not  dangerous 
to  the  public,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  it  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  any  police  regulation  whatever  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  power  of  taxation.  But  those  occupations 
which  require  police  regulation,  because  of  their  pecu- 
liar character,  in  order  that  harm  might  not  come  to  the 
public,  can  be  subjected  to  whatever  police  regulation 
may  be  necessary  to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  Among 
other  measures,  that  would  be  justifiable  in  such  cases,  would 
be  a  more  or  less  rigid  police  supervision  of  those  who  may 
be  permitted  to  pursue  the  calling.  Hence,  it  would  be 
lawful  and  constitutional  for  the  State  or  town  to  require  all 
those  who  follow  such  a  vocation  to  take  out  a  license. 
On  this  principle,  attorneys,  physicians,  druggists,  engineers 
and  other  skilled  workmen,  may  be  required  to  procure  a 

^  In  re  Gtauxa,  2S  Tex.  App.  381  (honses  of  lU-tame;  power  to  Ucense 
must  be  expressly  conferred). 

<  Voight  0.  Board  of  Excise  Comrs.,  59  N.  J.  L.  868;  Ex  parte  Wm- 
iams,  81  Tex.  Cr.  Rep.  262;  City  of  St.  Charles  v.  Hackman,  138  Mo.  684; 
State  ex  rei.  Dickason  v.  Marion  Co.  Court,  128  Mo.  427. 

>  Commonwealth  v.  Crane,  158  Mass.  218. 
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license,  which  would  certify  to  their  fitness  to  porsae  their 
respective  callings,  in  which  professional  skill  is  most  nec- 
essary, and  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioner  is 
likely  to  be  prodaotive  of  great  harm  to  the  public,  and  to 
individuals  coming  into  business  relations  with  them.  So, 
also,  the  licensing  of  dramshops,  green  groceries,  hackmen 
and  the  like,  is  justifiable,  in  order  that  these  callings  may 
be  effectually  brought  within  the  police  supervision,  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  occupation  becoming  harmful  to 
the  public.  The  dramshop  is  likely  to  gather  together  the 
more  or  less  disreputable  and  dangerous  classes  of  society ; 
the  green  grocers  are  likely,  if  not  honest,  to  sell  to  their 
customers  meat  that  is  stale  and  unhealthy ;  and  the  hack- 
men  are  inclined,  if  not  watched  by  the  public  authorities, 
to  practice  frauds  upon  the  public  against  which  they  can- 
not very  well  protect  themselves  without  police  aid.  In 
the  regulation  of  all  such  occupations,  it  is  constitutional  to 
require  those  who  apply  for  a  license  to  pay  a  reasonable 
sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  issuing  the  license  and  of  main- 
taining the  police  supervision.  What  is  a  reasonable  sum 
must  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  each  case ;  but  where  it 
is  a  plain  case  of  police  regulation,  the  courts  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  too  exact  in  determining  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing the  license,  as  long  as  the  sum  demanded  is  not 
altogether  unreasonable.^  But  where  the  license  tax  is 
imposed  upon  a  business  which  is  wholly  or  in  large  part 
interstate  commerce,   it  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  police 

1  Boston  V,  Schaffer,  9  Pick.  415;  Welch  v.  Hotchkiss,  89  Conn.  140; 
JohDBon  V.  PhUadelphia,  60 Pa.  St.  445;  States.  Hoboken^  41  N.  J.  L.  71 ; 
Ash  9.  People,  11  Mich.  S47 ;  Van  Baalen  9.  People,  40  Mich.  458 ;  Barling- 
ton  9.  Batnam  Ins.  Co.,  81  Iowa,  102.  Thns  a  license  tax  of  $800  was 
imposed  upon  packers  and  canners  of  oysters,  and  it  was  held  to  be  rea- 
sonable. State  V,  Applegarth,  81  Md.  298.  So,  also,  a  State  license  tax 
of  #800,  imposed  npon  hawkers  and  peddlers,  was  sustained  in  Florida. 
HaU  o.  State,  89  Fla.  687.  And  a  city  license  tax  of  $15  on  the  same  class 
was  sustained  as  reasonable  in  Michigan.  Grand  Rapids  v,  Norman,  110 
Mich.  544. 
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regulation  if  it  so  exceeds  in  amount  the  needs  of  a  license 
fee,  as  a  police  regulation,  as  to  amount  to  a  restriction 
upon  interstate  commerce.  It  is  for  that  reason  unconsti- 
tutional.^ 

The  evils,  growing  out  of  some  occupations,  may  be 
such  that  their  suppression  can  only  be  attained  to  any 
appreciable  degree  by  the  imposition  of  a  restraint 
upon  the  pursuit  of  such  callings  or  kiods  of  busi- 
ness. For  example,  the  keeping  of  saloons  produces 
public  evil  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  low  groggeries, 
which  are  allowed  to  be  opened ;  and  in  any  event  the  evil  is 
lessened  by  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  of  all  grades  of 
respectability.  One  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  restrain- 
ing and  limiting  the  number  of  saloons  in  any  particular 
town  or  city  is  to  require  a  heavy  license  of  the  keepers  of 
them.  Such  a  license  may,  probably,  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that,  since  the  prosecution  of  the  business  entails 
more  or  less  injury  upon  society,  it  is  but  just  that  those 
who  make  profit  out  of  the  traffic  should  bear  the  burden  of 
liquidating  the  damage  done  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
increased  pauperism  and  crime.  In  Minnesota,  an  act  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  a  license  by  all  keepers  of  saloons 
and  dramshops,  which  would  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  an 
asylum  for  inebriates.  In  declaring  the  act  to  be  oonstitu- 
tional,  the  court  advanced  the  following  reasons  in  support  of 
it:  <<  It  is  very  apparent  from  its  provisions,  that  the  law  in 
effect  is  one  further  regulating  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 
Such  is  manifestly  one  of  its  objects,  and  its  principal 
features  and  provisions  accord  with  this  idea.  It  requires 
of  those  desiring  to  prosecute  business  the  procuring  of  a 

^  See  Brimmer  v,  Bebman,  138  U.  S.  78 ;  Harmon  ».  Ctty  of  Chicago, 
147  U.  8.  896;  In  re  Lebolt,  77  Fed.  687;  Booth  v.  Uoyd,  88  Fed.  698; 
WiUis  V.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  60  Minn.  290;  Webster  o.  Bell,  68  Fed.  1S8; 
16  C.  C.  A.  860;  City  of  San  Bernardino  v.  Southern  Padflc  Co.,  107  CM. 
624.    But  see  Henderson  Bridge  Co.  o.  Com.  (Ky.)^  81  S.  W.  486. 
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special  license  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  such  a  right.  It  regards  the  tra£5c  as  one 
tending  to  produce  intemperance,  and  as  likely,  by  reason 
thereof,  to  entail  upon  the  State  the  expense  and  burden  of 
providing  for  the  class  of  persons  rendered  incapable  of  self- 
support,  the  evil  influence  of  whose  presence  and  example 
upon  society  is  necessarily  injurious  to  the  public  welfare 
and  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  calls  for  such  legislative 
interposition  as  will  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  the  busi- 
ness, and  protect  the  community  from  the  mischief,  evils 
and  pecuniary  burthens  following  from  its  prosecution. 
To  this  end  the  special  license  is  required,  and  the  business 
restricted  to  such  persons  as  are  willing  to  indemnify  the 
State,  in  part,  against  its  probable  results  and  consequences, 
by  contributing  toward  a  fund  that  shall  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  that  purpose  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  act. 
That  these  provisions  unmistakably  partake  of  the  nature 
of  police  regulations,  are  strictly  of  that  character,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  their  expediency 
or  necessity  is  solely  a  legislative,  and  not  a  judicial, 
question. 

**  Begarding  the  law  as  a  precautionary  measure,  intended 
to  operate  as  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  a  traffic,  and  as  a 
protection  to  society  against  its  consequent  evils,  the  exacted 
fee  is  not  unreasonable  in  amount,  and  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  devoted  is  strictly  pertinent  and  appropriate. 
It  could  not  be  questioned  but  that  a  reasonable  sum  im- 
posed in  the  way  of  an  indemnity  to  the  State  against  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  police  force  to  supervise  the 
conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  and  to  guard 
agttinst  disorders  and  infractions  of  law  occasioned  by  its 
prosecution,  would  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power, 
and  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  was  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  Beclaim- 
ing  the  inebriate,  restoring  him  to  society,  prepared  again 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship,  equally  promotes 
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the  public  warfare  and  tends  to  the  aocomplisbment  of  like 
beneficial  results,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  im- 
position of  a  reasonable  license  fee  would  be  any  less  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  power  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other."  1 

But  that  disposition  of  the  license  fees  is  not  necessary  as  a 
justification  of  the  law  which  exacts  them.  The  money,  col- 
lected by  way  of  a  license  as  a  police  regulation,  may  go  into 
the  State  treasury  for  general  revenue  purposes,  and  need  not 
be  devoted  specially  to  the  relief  of  burdens  which  the  prose- 
cution of  the  trade  or  occupation  imposed  on  the  State» 
provided  that  the  character  of  the  occupation  is  such  that 
restrictions  upon  its  pursuit,  looking  to  its  partial  suppres- 
sion, would  be  constitutional,  whatever  their  character  may 
be.  Since  the  primary  object  of  such  a  law  would  be  to 
operate  as  a  restriction  upon  the  trade,  and  not  to  raise  a 
revenue,  the  incidental  increase  in  the  revenae  woold 
constitute  no  valid  objection  to  the  law.^ 

1  State  V,  Cassidy,  22  Minn.  812  (21  Am.  Rep.  765). 

*  Tonngblood  v.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  406  (20  Am.  Rep.  554) ;  Carter  «. 
Dow,  16  Wis.  299;  Tenny  v.  Lans,  16  Wis.  566.  <*  In  granting  lioenses, 
tlie  items  which  may  be  taken  into  consideration  as  elements  fixing  the 
costs  of  the  same,  wpnld  seem  to  be  abont  as  follows:  Fir$tj  the  ▼alne 
of  the  labor  and  material  in  merely  allowing  and  issningthe  license; 
secondf  the  valne  of  the  benefit  of  the  license  to  the  person  obtaining  tlw 
same;  third,  the  valne  of  the  convenience  and  cost  to  the  public  in  pro- 
tecting snch  business  and  in  permitting  it  to  be  carried  on  in  the  com- 
munity; fotarthf  and  in  some  cases  an  additional  amonnt  imposed  as  a 
restraint  npon  the  number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  engage  in 
the  business.  None  of  these  items  contemplates,  except  incidentaUy, 
the  raising  of  revenue  for  general  purposes.  In  many  cases,  the  license, 
which,  if  issued  for  the  proper  purposes  would  be  valid,  would  not  be 
valid  if  issued  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  increasing  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund.'*  Leavenworth  o.  Booth,  15  Kan.  627.  '<  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  city  was  empowered  to  resort  to  other  means  of  re- 
straint (than  requiring  heavy  licenses  of  saloon  keepers)  such  as  requir- 
ing such  houses  to  be  orderly,  and  In  other  respects  to  conform  to  such 
ordinances  as  might  be  adopted  to  properly  restrain  the  business;  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  other  powers  conferred  for  this  purpose  in  nowise 
prevented  the  city  from  exercising  the  power  to  restrain  the  general  free 
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The  amount  demanded  for  the  license,  in  saoh  a  case, 
woald  be  determinable  by  the  legislature.  It  would  be  a 
legislative,  and  not  a  judical  question.^  But  it  is  a  judicial 
question  whether  the  particular  occupation  or  trade  can, 
under  the  constitutional  limitations,  be  restrained.^  One, 
desiring  to  practice  law  or  medicine,  can  be  required  to 
obtain  a  license  from  some  court  or  other  State  authority, 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion into  his  qualifications  for  the  profession;  and  he 
can  be  required  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  expense 
incurred  in  issuing  the  license ;  but  he  could  not  be  right- 
fully compelled  to  pay  a  large  amount,  exacted  of  him 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  practitioners  of 
these  professions,  although  they  may  be  overcrowded.  A 
green  grocer  may  be  required  to  take  out  a  license,  in  order 
that  the  proper  police  supervision  may  be  maintained  over 
his  business  to  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat ;  and 
he  may  be  required  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  necessary  police  inspection ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  green  grocers  cannot  be  restrained  by  requiring  a 
large  sum  in  payment  for  his  license.  In  order  to  justify 
a  restrictive  license,  the  business  must  itself  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  prosecution  will  do  damage  to  the  public, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  engage  in  it.  Such  would  be  the  keeping  of  a  saloon 
or  dramshop.'  Once  having  been  judicially  ascertained 
that  the  trade  or  occupation  may  be  restrained,  it  is  a 
matter   of  legislative   discretion   what   kind  of   restraint 

sale  of  Uqnors  by  reqairing  that  a  license  shonld  be  obtained  before  it 
could  be  sold."  Mt.  Carmel  v,  Wabash,  60  111.  69;  Emporia  v,  Volmer, 
13  Kan.  632;  Adler  v,  Whitbeck,  44  Ohio  St.  539;  Portwood  o.  Baskett, 
64  Miss.  218. 

1  See  McBrlde  «•  State  Bevenue  Agent,  70  Miss.  716;  Marmet  v.  State, 
45  Ohio  St.  63,  where  the  tax  was  graded  according  to  the  volnme  of  the 
business. 

<  But  see  contra  City  of  Oil  City  o.  Oil  City  Trust  Co.,  151  Pa.  St.  454. 

>  See  post,  §  125. 
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should  be  imposed.  The  prosecution  of  the  trade  then  be- 
comes a  privilege,  for  which  as  large  a  price  can  be  de- 
manded by  the  State  as  it  may  see  fiL  And  it  may  be 
withheld  or  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  State .^ 

So,  likewise,  discriminations  are  in  such  cases  allowed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  which  would  not  be  permissible 
in  the  case  of  a  harmless  and  unobjectionable  occupation, 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose,  under  the  taxing 
power,  a  license  tax.  Thus,  we  have  in  an  earlier  section  ' 
seen  that  it  is  permissible  for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  females  in  drinking  saloons  or  bar-rooms. 
There  is  such  a  law  in  California.  The  city  of  Stockton 
passed  an  ordinance  which  imposes  a  license  charge  of  $30 
per  quarter  upon  such  places  in  general,  but  exacted  a 
license  fee  of  $150  per  month  for  keeping  a  saloon  or  bar- 
room,  wherein  a  female  acts  as  bartender,  actress,  dancer, 
singer,  etc.  The  discrimination,  in  the  amount  of  the  li- 
cense tax,  between  the  two  classes  of  saloons  was  held  not 
to  violate  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  all  discrimini^ 
tions  as  to  sex  in  the  pursuit  of  any  lawful  business.'  And 
an  ordinance  of  San  Francisco  denied  all  licenses  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  to  persons  who  have  females  em- 
ployed in  their  saloons  as  waitresses,  in  violation  of  the 
State  law.  The  ordinance  was  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  ex  post  fado  law.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  so  held,  if  it  related  to  the  exercise 
of  any  vested  or  natural  right.  But  since  the  char- 
acter of  the  saloon  business  is  such  that  it  has  been 
judicially  declared  to  be  subject  to  total  prohibition,  the 
gi*anting  of  the  licenses  to  engage  in  that  business  rests 
in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  both  as  to  the  number 
and  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons,  to  whom  the  licenses 
shall  be  awarded.    And  so  it  was  held  in  this  San  Francisco 

1  In  re  Hoover,  80  Fed.  61. 
s  §S6. 

s  £z  parte  Felchin,  96  Csl.  860. 
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caae.^     But  it  murt  not  be  understood  that  the  legialative 
discretion,  in  granting  and  withholding  a  license  to  do  any 
kind  of  boainess,  is  anlimited  and  ia  uncontrolled  by  any 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality  towards 
individaahu    The  constitutional  principle  of  equality  and 
nnif  ormity  as  to  all  parties,  who  oome  within  the  operation 
of  the  law,  must  be  strictly  observed.    A  discrimination 
against  a  part  of  such  a  class,  by  the  confinement  of  the 
regulation  or  license  to  that  part,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
other  members  of  the  same  class  from  its  obligations,  would 
make  the  law  for  that  reason  unconstitutional,  unless  there 
was  some  justifiable  reason  for  the  discrimination,  and  of 
this  the  courts  are  the  final  judge.     Several  cases  of  this 
kind  may  be  cited.    Thus,  a  law  has  been  held  in  Minnesota 
to  be  unconstitutional  because  it  ia  class  legislation,  in- 
volving unjust  discrimination,  in  that  it  required  a  license 
of  hawkers  and  peddlers  in  general,  but  excepted  from  its 
provisions  *^any    manufacturer,  mechanic,   nurseryman, 
farmer,  butcher,    *     *     •    selling,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
manufactured  articles,  or  products  of  his  nursery  or  farm  or 
his  wares,' '  etc.  ^    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  substantial 
reason  why  this  distinction  should  be  made.     So,  likewise, 
in  a  North  Carolina  case,  an  ad  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional which  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1,000  upon  anyone 
who  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  hiring  labor  in  certain 
conntiea  of  the  State,   to  be  employed  outside  of   the 
State.' 

1  Foster  v.  Board  of  Police  Oom'rs  of  San  Francisco,  1Q2  Cal.  488. 

*  State  V.  Wagoner,  69  IClnn.  206.  Bnt  see  contra  Sydow  9.  Territory 
(Arte.),  SS  P.  214,  aa  to  the  raUdlty  of  a  almllar  law.  In  tbe  cases  <^ 
Wewrer  «.  State,  89  Qa.  63»;  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  «.  Wright,  97  Oa.  115,  the 
Supreme  Ck>nrt  of  Georgia  soatalned  the  consUtntlonalUy  of  license 
laws  which  imposed  a  license  tax  upon  vendors  of  sewing  machines  who 
were  likewise  mannfactniers,  and  exempted  from  the  required  license 
aU  other  sewing  machine  vendors.  Notwithstanding  that  the  weight  of 
authority  seems  to  be  the  other  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Minnesota 
case  is  sound  law. 

s  State  V.  Moore,  118  N.  C.  697. 
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In  a  California  connty,  the  board  of  supervisors,  in 
regulations  of  priTate  asylums,  for  tlie  insane  and  those 
suffering  from  inebriety  and  nervous  diseases,  required,  inter 
aliaf  that  no  license  be  given  to  any  one  to  carry  on  sach 
a  business,  unless  (1)  the  buildings  are  fire-proof,  and  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  asylum  are  surrounded  by  a  wall 
at  least  eighteen  inches  thick  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  the 
entire  premises  are  located  at  least  four  hundred  feet  from 
any  dwelling  house  or  school  house,  (2)  that  no  lioeoM 
shall  be  granted  where  male  and  female  patients  are  cared 
for  in  the  same  building.  These  two  regulations  were  held 
to  be  void  because  they  were  an  unreasonable  and  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  the  police  power.^  This  is  an  especially 
strong  case  in  illustration  of  the  supervisory  power  of  the 
judiciary  over  legislative  police  regulations,  as  the  business 
is  one  that  could  be  prohibited  as  a  private  business,  with 
more  convincing  grounds  of  justification  than  can  ordinarilj 
be  found  in  other  cases  of  governmental  monopolies.' 

The  antipathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  California  and  other 
Pacific  States  to  the  Chinese  has  caused  the  enactment  of 
some  very  unjustifiable  police  regulations,  which  were  de- 
signed to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  those  States.  The 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  has  already  been  referred  to.'  And 
other  regulations,  hostile  to  them,  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere.  Inasmuch  as  laundering  has  been  and  is 
still  their  chief  industry,  and  they  do  the  work  by 
hand,  in  Montana  and  probably  elsewhere,  discrimina- 
tions have  been  made  against  them  by  exacting  a  higher 
license  from  hand  laundries  than  is  required  of  the 
steam  laundries.  The  Montana  statute  imposed  a  license 
tax  of  $25  per  quarter  on  every  laundry,  except  steam, 
in  which  more  than  one  is  employed,  and  a  tax  of 
$15  per    quarter  on    steam    laundries.     The    State   Sa- 

1  Ex  parte  Whitwell,  98  Cal.  278. 
*  See  ante,  §  45. 
<  See  §  58. 
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preme  Court  held  the  act  to  be  oonstitational ;  ^  while 
the  United  States  court  pronounced  it  unconstitutional, 
as  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  9  in  that  it  denies  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.'  This  decision  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  will  undoubtedly  be  sustained  by  the  higher  courts, 
if  the  State  of  Montana  should  appeal.  For  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  — 
which  was  by  no  means  so  unreasonable,  as  the  Montana 
statute,  in  its  restrictions  upon  the  laundry  business ;  and 
which  on  its  face  does  not  give  rise  to  any  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  motive  of  the  ordinance  was  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  Chinese,  —  was  declared  by  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  unconstitutional.* 
The  ordinance  was  as  follows :  <<  It  shall  be  unlawful,  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  order,  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  establish,  maintain  or  carry  on  a  laundry  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
without  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  except  the  same  be  located  in  a  building  con- 
structed of  brick  or  stone/'  The  court  held  it  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  because  it  gives  the  board  of  supervisors  the 
arbitrary  power  to  grant  or  withhold  licenses,  guided  and 
limited  by  no  general  rules. 

*<  It  allows  without  restriction  the  use  for  such  purposes 
of  buildings  of  brick  or  stone ;  but  as  to  wooden  buildings^ 

1  state  9.  French,  17  Mont.  64  (41  P.  1078). 

>  In  re  Tot  Sang,  75  Fed.  988. 

*  Tick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  8.  856.  Statutes  have  been  sostalned, 
which  imposed  a  prohlbitlye  license  tax  of  91,000  npon  all  who  are  en- 
gaged In  **  gift  enterprises,"  i.  e.,  who  offer  prizes,  gifts  and  preminmsy 
as  an  Indncement  to  bny  their  goods.  Humes  v.  City  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  98  Fed.  857 ;  Lansbnrgh  v.  District  of  Colnmbia,  11  App.  D.  C.  512. 
This  prohibitive  legislation  is  based  npon  the  principle  that  the  gift  enter* 
prises  are  inherently  fraudulent.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  doubt,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the  courts,  in 
sustaining  these  statutes. 
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eonstitutiog  nearly  all  thoee  in  previoiis  use,  it  divides  tho 
owners  or  occnpien  into  two  daaeesy  not  having  respect 
to  their  personal  character  and  qualifications  for  the 
business*  nor  the  situation,  nature  and  adaptatioa 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  but  merely  by  an  arbi- 
trary line,  on  one  side  of  which  are  those  who  are 
permitted  to  pursue  their  industry  by  the  mere  will 
and  consent  of  the  supervisors,  and  on  the  other  those 
from  whom  that  consent  is  withheld,  at  their  mere  will  and 
pleasure.  And  both  classes  are  alilie  only  in  this,  that 
they  are  tMiants  at  will,  under  the  supervisors,  of  their 
means  of  living*  The  ordinance  therefore,  also  differs  from 
the  not  unusual  case,  where  discretion  is  lodged  by  law  ia 
public  officers  or  bodies  to  grant  or  withhold  licenses  to 
keep  taverns  or  places  for  the  sale  of  spirituooa  liquon, 
and  the  like,  when  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  a  fit  person  for  the  exercise  of  the  |»ivil^ge, 
because  in  such  cases  the  fact  of  fitness  is  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  officer,  and  calls  tot  the  exercise  of  a  dija- 
cretion  of  a  judicial  nature." 

The  facts  clearly  showed  an  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  the  Chinese. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  State  law,  which  authorised  the 
issue  of  licenses  to  hawk  and  peddle  goods  and  wares,  to 
persons  who  are  physically  disabled,  but  prohibited  the  is- 
sue of  such  licenses  to  able-bodied  persons,  was  held  to  be 
a  reasonable  and  constitutional  exercise  of  police  power, 
with  the  reasonable  objects  of  suppressing  vagrancy,  and 
of  providing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  halt  and  blind.^ 

In  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  employments  and 
occupations,  the  principles,  explained  above,  have  no  ap- 
plication whatever.  They  not  only  do  not  threaten  any 
evil  to  the  public,  but  their  prosecution  to  the  fullest  meaa- 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Brinton,  182  Pa.  St.  62;  Commonwealth  9. 
Gardner,  183  Pa.  St.  284. 
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ore  of  BQOcesB  is  a  public  blessing.     Instead  of  placing 
trades  in  general  under  restraints  and  police  regulations,  in 
which  a  license  would  be  required,  the  utmost  freedom  can 
best  attain  the  greatest  good  to  the  public.    When,  there- 
fore, we  see  municipal  corporations,  requiring  licenses  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  kinds  of  occupations  and  employ- 
ments ;  if  their  action  can  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  rest 
upon  some  other  grounds  than  as  a  police  regulation.    It 
can  only  be  justified  as  a  tax  upon  the  profession  or  call- 
ing.    Having  the  natural,  inalienable  right  to  pursue  a 
harmless  calling,  he  cannot  be  required  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense before  he  can  lawfully  pursue  it.     For  what  is  a 
license?     '^The  object  of  a  license,*'  says  Mr.  Justice 
Manning,^  ^Ms  to  confer  a  right  that  does  not  exist  with- 
out a  license,  and  consequently  a  power  to  license  involves 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  a  power  to  prohibit  under  pain  or 
penalty  without  a  license.     Otherwise  a  license  would  be 
an  idle  ceremony,  giving  no  right,  conferring  no  privilege, 
and  exempting  from  no  pain  or  penalty.     If  the  right 
existed  previous  to  the  law  requiring  the  license,  it  would 
not  exist  afterwards  without  a  license.     The  fact  that  a 
license  is  required  to  do  an  act,  is  of  itself  a  prohibition  of 
such  act  without  a  license/'  ^ 

**  A  proper  license  tax  is  not  a  tax  at  all  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  or  even  within  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  word  *  tax.'  *  *  *  Tlie  imposition 
of  a  license  tax  is  in  the  nature  of  the  sale  of  a  benefit,  or 
privilege,  to  the  party  who  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  the  same.  The  imposition  of  an  ordinary  tax  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  requisition  of  a  contribution  from  that  which 
the  party  taxed  already  rightfully  possesses."  • 

The  following  case,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minne- 
sota, covers  the  ground  so  effectually,  in  presenting  the 

^  ChllTcra  «.  People,  11  Mich.  48. 
'  CUlTers  V,  People,  11  Mich.  49. 
'  Leavenworth  v.  Booth,  16  Ean.  627. 
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distinction  between  a  <<  license ''  and  a  <<  tax  "  upon  ooca- 
pationa,  that  an  extenaire  quotation  is  given  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  The  city  council  of  St.  Paul  had  by 
ordinance  required  a  license  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  from 
every  huckster  of  vegetables,  who  plied  his  trade  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  In  determining  whether  this  was  t 
license  or  a  tax,  the  court  said:  — 

'<  It  is  apparent  that  provisions  of  this  section  are 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  common  council,  un- 
der the  charter,  possesses  the  power  to  license  the  pursuit 
of  the  particular  calling  or  business  mentioned,  in  and  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  to  prescribe,  as  an  incident 
thereto,  when  it  may  be  followed,  what  sum  shall  be  paid 
for  the  privilege,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  business  entirely 
without  a  license,  as  an  efficient  means  for  the  protection  and 
enjoyment  of  the  power  itself.  The  ordinance  is  in  eo- 
tire  harmony  with  this  view  and  no  other.  It  was  not 
passed  as  suggested  by  counsel,  by  virtue  of  any  power  of 
supervision  and  control  over  streets,  because  powers  of  that 
character  are  conferred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting 
and  preserving  the  public  streets  in  a  fit  and  serviceable 
condition,  as  such,  by  keeping  them  in  repair  and  free  from 
all  obstructions  and  uses  tending  in  any  way  to  the  hinder- 
ance  or  interruption  of  public  travel,  and  to  that  end  alone 
can  they  be  exercised.  The  ordinance  in  question  has  no 
such  object  in  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  author- 
izes the  use  of  the  public  streets  for  the  purposes  of  the 
licensed  traffic  during  that  portion  of  each  day,  when  ordi- 
narily the  travel  is  the  greatest,  and  when  such  traffic  would 
be  most  likely  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  uninterrupted 
passage  of  vehicles  and  footmen,  and  it  contains  no  provis- 
ion in  any  way  restricting,  or  calculated  to  regulate,  the 
manner  in  which  the  licensed  business  shall  be  conducted  as 
to  occasion  the  least  public  inconvenience.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  it  was  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  any  police 
power  for  sanitary  purposes,  or  for  the  preservation  of  good 
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order,  peace  or  quiet  of  the  city,  becaase  oeither  upon  its 
face,  Dor  upon  any  evidence  before  us,  does  it  appear  that 
any  provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  any  articles  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  under  the  license,  or  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  any  decayed  or  unwholesome  vegetables ;  nor  is  there 
any  restraint  or  regulation  whatever,  imposed  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  during  the  time  it  is  permitted  to  be 
prosecuted.  The  annual  sum  exacted  for  the  license  is  man- 
ifestly much  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  or  reasonable  to 
oover  expenses  incident  to  its  issue.  The  business  itself  is 
of  a  useful  character,  neither  hurtful  nor  pernicious,  but 
beneficial  to  society,  and  recognized  as  rightful  and  legiti- 
mate, both  at  common  law  and  by  the  general  laws,  of  the 
State.  No  regulations  being  prescribed  in  reference  to  its 
prosecution  under  the  license,  there  could  be  little,  if  any, 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  any  police  authority,  in  super- 
vising the  business  or  enforcing  the  ordinance,  and  no  cause 
for  any  considerable  expense  on  that  account.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  amount  of  the 
license  fee  was  fixed  with  reference  to  revenue  purposes, 
which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  ordinance  to  promote, 
by  means  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  particular  employment 
or  pursuit,  through  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  the  sub- 
ject of  granting  license."  ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  conclusive,  that  the  general  requirement 
of  a  license,  for  the  pursuit  of  any  business  that  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  public,  can  only  be  justified  as  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  taxation,  or  the  requirement  of  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  or  franchise.  In  re- 
spect to  the  latter  ground,  no  substantial  objection  can  be 

1  St.  Paul  9.  TraegeFi  25  MIdd.  24S.  See,  also,  Mayor  v.  2nd  Ave.  R. 
R.  Co.,  82  N.  Y.  261;  Kip  v.  Paterson,  26  N.  J.  298;  State  v.  Hoboken,  41 
N.  J.  71 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Stodder,  2  Cush.  562 ;  Johnson  v.  Philadel- 
phia, 60  Fa.  St.  445 ;  Mnhlenbrinck  0.  Commissioners,  42  N.  J.  864  (36 
Am.  Rep.  518) ;  State  «.  Roberts,  11  GUI  &  J.  506;  Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  An- 
gnsta,  60  Ga.  530;  Bnrlington  v,  Bnmgardner,  42  Iowa,  678;  Cairo  v. 
Bross,  101  111.  475;  Mayor  v.  Cincinnati,  1  Ohio  St.  268. 
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well  laid  to  the  requirement  of  a  lioense.  When  the  State 
grants  a  franchise,  it  may  demand,  as  a  consideration  for 
its  grant,  some  special  compensation»  and  afterwards  tu 
it  as  property  ad  valorem.  Thus  insaranoe  companies,  es- 
tablished by  charter  from  one  State,  have  no  natural  right 
to  carry  on  bnsiness  in  any  other  State,  and  permission  to 
do  so  is  a  privilege  for  which  the  payment  of  a  snbstao- 
tial  sum  as  license  may  be  required.^  And,  on  the  same 
general  principle,  has  it  been  held  lawful  to  require  a  license 
tax  of  owners  of  house-boats,  which  are  kept  on  navigable 
rivers.* 

The  right  of  the  State  to  tax  professions  and  oocnpsr 
tions,  unless  there  is  some  special  constitutional  prohibition 
of  it,  seems  to  be  very  generally  conceded.  Judge  Coolcy 
says:  *'  Taxes  may  assume  the  form  of  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  and  those  collected  by  the  national  government 
are  very  largely  of  this  character.  They  may  also  assume 
the  form  of  license  fees,  for  permission  to  carry  on  ptr- 
ticular  occupations."  '    The  State  and  the  town  autbor- 

1  P^ple  9.  Thniter,  18  Dl.  664;  Commonwealth  v.  Germmnla,  L.  L 
Co.,  11  PhUs.  658;  Walker  v.  Springfield,  94  HU  864;  State  o.  Latbrop,  10 
La.  Ann.  8S8;  Bz  parteCoan,  18  Ney.  434;  TmateeBS.F.  Fund  v.  Boone, 
SS  N.  T.  818;  N.  T.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  v.  Wlilpple,  87  N.  T.  S. 
712 ;  2  App.  Div.  861 ;  Leavenworth  v.  Booth,  15  Kan.  687.  8o,  also,  as  to 
tax  on  agents  of  foreign  ezpreas  companies,  Oratcher  «.  Oom.,  S8  Kj.  6; 
Woodward  v.  Com.  (Ky.)i  7  6.  W.  618. 

s  Bobertaon  v.  Commonwealth  (Ky),  40  8.  W.  920. 

>  Cooley  Const.  Llm.  618;  Onld  o.  Richmond,  28  Gratt.  464  (14  Am. 
Bep.  189) ;  Commonwealth  v.  Moore,  96  Gratt.  951 ;  Gatlin  9.  Tarborso, 
78  N.  C.  419;  SUte  v.  Hayne,  4  Bich.  L.  408;  Toong  v.  Thomas,  17  FU. 
169  (85  Am.  Bep.  828);  Stewart  o.  Potts,  49  Miss.  949;  SUte  v.  Badom, 
28  La.  Ann.  668 ;  New  Orleans  o.  Kaufman,  29  La.  288  (29  Am.  Bep.  838) ; 
Albrecht  o.  State,  8  Tex.  Ct.  App.  216  (84  Am.  Bep.  787) ;  Cousins  «. 
SUte,  59  Ala.  118  (20  Am.  Bep.  290);  Sweet  «.  Wabash,  41  Ind.  7; 
Yonngblood  «.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  406  (20  Am.  Bep.  654) ;  MorriU  o.  SUte, 
88  Wis.  428  (20  Am.  Bep.  12) ;  Ex  parte  Frank,  58  Cal.606  (28  Am.  Bep. 
642) ;  Ex  parte  Bobinson,  12  Ney.  968.  In  Cincinnati  «.  Biyson,  15  Ohio, 
625,  Judge  Bead,  in  a  dissenting  opinioni  denies  that  the  le^slatnre  ol 
Ohio  has  the  power  to  tax  occupations. 
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ities  may  impose  a  separate  tax  apon  the  same  occupation ;  ^ 
and  the  fact,  that  the  property  used  in  trade  is  taxed  ad 
valorem  9  does  not  constitute  any  objection  to  the  imposition 
of  a  license  tax  upon  the  business*^ 

The  most  common  objection,  that  is  raised  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  license  tax,  is  that  it  offends  the  constitutional 
provision  which  requires  uniformity  of  taxation,  since  the 
determination  of  the  sum  that  shall  be  required  of  each  trade 
or  occupation  must  necessarily,  in  some  degree,  be  arbitrary, 
and  the  amount  demanded  more  or  less  irregular.  But  the 
courts  have  very  generally  held  that  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement as  to  uniformity  of  taxation  had  no  reference 
to  taxation  of  occupations.  <<  We  are  unable  to  perceive 
how  the  ordinance  in  question  violates  art.  127,  which  re- 
quires taxation  to  be  equal  and  uniform.  Its  words  are : 
*  all  keepers  or  owners  of  stables  where  horses  and  car- 
riages are  kept  for  hire,  etc.'  The  argument  seems  to  be 
that  the  business  of  defendant's  livery  stable  will  not  bear 
such  a  tax.  To  this  it  may  be  again  replied  —  this  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  tax  upon  capital  or  profits,  which  are  prop- 
erty; but  on  the  person  pursuing  a  certain  occupation. 
To  levy  such  a  tax  differently  upon  one  and  another  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  each  in  such  a  pursuit  would 
produce  the  very  inequality  of  which  the  defendants  com- 
plain.    As  the  ordinance  stands,  all  are  taxed  alike."  ' 

A  more  serious  question  is  the  character  of  the  remedies 

^  Webbe  v.  Commonwealth,  38  Gratt.  898. 

*  St.  Louis  9.  Green,  6  Mo.  App.  580;  LeweUen  v.  Lockbarts,  31 
Oratt.  670;  Hirsh  v.  State,  21  Gratt.  785. 

*  Mnnlcipallty  9.  Dnbols,  10  La.  Ann.  56.  See,  also,  to  tbe  same  effect, 
Tonngblood  o.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  406  (20  Am.  Bep.  654);  Gatlin  v  Tar- 
boro,  78  N.  C.  119;  Mayor,  etc.,  v.  Beasley,  1  Hnmph.  282;  Ex  parte 
Robinson,  12  Nev.  268;  State  «.  Bndon,  28  La.  Ann.  668;  People  v.  Thnr- 
ber,  18  lU.  554;  State  v.  Applegarth,  81  Md.  298;  Weaver  v.  State,  89  Ga. 
689;  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Wright,  97  Ga.  115;  State  «.  Bictaards,  82  W.  Va. 
348 ;  Marmet  o.  State,  45  Ohio.  St.  68  (rate  of  license  graded  according 
to  volume  of  business);  Hall  v.  State,  89  Fla.  687;  State  v  Mooxe»  118 
N.  C.  697. 
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that  maj  be  employed  for  the  oollection  of  the  license  tax. 
Where  the  tax  is  laid  upon  property,  the  usual  remedy  is  t 
suit  at  law  and  a  sale  of  goods  necessary  to  liquidate  the  taxes 
doe,  or,  in  the  case  of  real  property,  a  sale  of  the  property 
against  which  the  taxes  are  assessed.  And  a  sale  of  the 
goods  ander  execution,  issued  on  a  judgment  for  the  license 
tax,  would  be  an  altogether  unobjectionable  remedy. 
When  the  tax  is  lawfully  laid  against  the  indiyidual,  it 
becomes  a  debt  which,  like  any  other  kind  of  indebtedness, 
can  be  reduced  to  judgment,  and  satisfaction  obtained  by  t 
sale  under  execution  of  the  judgment  debtor's  goods.  Bat 
the  usual  remedy  is  to  make  the  payment  of  the  license  tax 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  lawful  prosecution  of  the 
business,  whether  the  license  is  executed  in  the  enforcement 
of  a  police  regulation,  or  as  means  of  raising  revenue.  As 
a  police  regulation  the  denial  of  the  right  to  engage  in  the 
business  before  taking  out  a  license  is  but  reasonable.  The 
license  operates  as  a  prohibition,  and  there  would  clearly 
be  no  constitutional  objection  to  a  law,  which  even  made 
It  penal  to  prosecute  the  business  without  a  license.^  But 
where  the  doing  of  business  without  a  license,  is  made  a 
criminal  offense,  all  the  requirements  in  the  criminal  lav 
for  notice,  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  other  safeguards 
against  injustice  and  wrongful  conviction,  should  be  required 

^  Goshen  v.  Keni«  6S  Ind.  4€S.  In  this  esse  the  occnpation  was  thit 
<tf  aaedmieers.  In  the  case  of  peddling,  Huntington  o.  Cheeebro^  SI 
Ind.  74;  Temple  v.  Snmner,  61  Mias.  18;  Ex  parte  Ah  Foy,  67  OaL  99. 
Faddlers  are  sometimes  poniahed  criminaUy  for  plying  their  trade  with- 
ont  a  Uoenae.  Hall  o.  State,  69  Fla.  687;  Commonwealth  o.  Hectinger 
(Ky.  *9S)*  49  S.  W.  101.  The  same  prohibition  and  the  imposition  of  a 
fine  for  doing  bnainess  without  a  lloenae,  haa  been  applied  to  the  baaJnees 
of  pawnbrokers,  and  dealers  in  second-  hand  articles.  Marmet  v.  State,  45 
Ohio  St.  68.  These  are  all  cases  of  undoubted  police  regulations.  Ab^ 
probably^  as  a  means  of  preventing  adolteration  in  mUk,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  aame  mle  to  vendora  of  milk  would  be  equally  JuatiflaUe, 
and  aiich  vendors  be  prohibited  from  aelllng  milk  natil  they  had  procored 
tlieir  licenaes.  See  to  that  effect,  People  v.  Mnlholland,  19  Han,  548; 
f .  c.  82  N.  T.  824 ;  Chicago  o.  Bartree,  100  III.  67. 
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to  be  observed  in  order  to  make  the  license  law  constitu- 
tional. Such  a  law  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional ,  which 
authorized  and  required  the  county  treasurer  upon  refusal 
to  take  out  a  required  license  **  to  seize  any  of  the  property 
upon  which  a  lien  is  hereby  created,  belonging  to  such 
person,  *  *  *  and  to  sell  the  same  in  the  manner 
provided  for  sheriffs;"  because  the  act  in  question  did 
not  provide  for  giving  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  seizure 
of  such  property.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional taking  of  property.^ 

But  the  case  assumes  a  different  phase,  when  the  occu- 
pation is  merely  taxed,  and  not  licensed  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Can  the  State  prohibit  the  prosecution  of  a 
trade  or  business  until  the  tax  is  paid?  Ordinarily  it  is 
conceded  that  this  remedy  may  be  adopted  for  the  effectual 
collection  of  the  tax.  Judge  Cooley  says : '  *<  What  method 
shall  be  devised  for  the  collection  of  a  tax,  the  legislature 
must  determine,  subject  only  to  such  rules,  limitations, 
and  restraints  as  the  constitution  may  have  imposed.  Very 
summary  methods  are  sanctioned  by  practice  and  prece- 
dent." In  a  note  on  the  same  page,  he  gives  among  the 
methods  of  collection  resorted  to,  the  following :  **  Making 
payment  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  some 
legal  right,  such  as  the  institution  of  a  suit,  or  voting  at 
elections,  or  to  the  carrying  on  of  business;  requiring 
stamps  on  papers,  documents,  manufactured  articles,"  etc., 
and  the  United  States  government  has  employed  in  the  in- 
ternal revenue  service  a  large  force  of  detectives  whose 
duty  it  is  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  distilled  spirits. 
The  right  of  the  United  States  government  to  make  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco 
illegal,  unless  a  revenue  license  has  been  previously  ob- 

1  ChaoTlii  V.  YaUton,  8  Mont.  451. 
*  Const.  Ltm.  646. 
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laiDea,  and  the  tax  paid,  has  never  been  successfully  con- 
tested, although  the  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  the 
law  have  been  frequent.^  But  the  right  of  the  States,  in 
taxing  the  professions,  to  make  the  payment  of  the  tax  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  lawful  pursuit  of  the  business  or 
profession,  has  been  questioned,  and  likewise  denied,' 

**  The  popular  understanding  of  the  word  license  undoubt- 
edly is  a  permission  to  do  something  which  without  license 
would  not  be  allowable*  This  we  are  to  suppose  was  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  made  use  of  in  the  constitution*  But 
this  is  also  the  legal  meaning.  <  The  object  of  a  license,' 
says  Mr.  Justice  Manning,  <  is  to  confer  a  right  that 
does  not  exist  without  a  license.'  ^  Within  this  definition, 
a  mere  tax  upon  a  traffic  cannot  be  a  license  of  the  traffic, 
unless  the  tax  confers  some  right  to  carry  on  the  traffic, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  We  do  not 
understand  that  such  is  the  case  here.  The  very  act  which 
imposed  this  tax  repealed  the  previous  law,  which  forbade  the 
traffic  and  declared  it  illegal .  The  trade  then  became  lawful, 
whether  taxed  or  not ;  and  this  law,  in  imposing  the  tax,  did 
not  declare  the  trade  illegal  in  case  the  tax  was  not  paid. 
So  far  as  we  can  perceive,  a  failure  to  pay  the  tax  no  more 

1  See  Henderson's  Distilled  Spirits,  14  Wall.  44. 

*  **  What  is  a  license?  It  is  defined  to  be  a  right  given  by  some  com- 
petent authority  to  do  an  act  which,  without  snch  authority,  wonld  be 
illegal.  The  position  of  a  city  then  is  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Charl- 
ton has  a  license  from  the  State  to  practice  medicine  anywhere  in  the 
State,  yet  if  he  exercise  the  privilege  thereby  granted  in  the  city  of 
Savannah  without  a  license  from  the  city,  it  wiU  be  illegal.  In  other 
words  if  he  acts  under  a  license  from  the  State,  he  becomes  a  criminal. 
The  effect  of  which  is  to  elevate  the  ordinance  of  a  city  above  the  laws 
of  the  State.  *  *  *  Under  the  name  of  license  Dr.  Charlton  cannot 
be  prohibited  from  availing  himself,  in  the  city,  of  a  privilege  conferred 
on  him  by  the  State.  He  is  not  here  contesting  the  authority  of  the  city 
to  tax  him  for  practicing  his  profession;  what  he  contends  for  is,  that  the 
city  shall  not  make  that  illegal  which  by  the  law  of  the  State  is  legal. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  city  may  not  tax  the  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession within  the  corporate  limits."    Savannah  v.  Charlton,  86  Ga.  460. 

>  Chilvers  v.  People,  11  Mich.  48. 
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renders  the  trade  illegal  than  would  a  like  failure  of  a 
farmer  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  farm  render  its  cultiyation  illegal. 
The  State  has  imposed  a  tax  in  such  a  case,  and  made 
SQoh  provision  as  has  been  deemed  needful  to  insure  its 
payment ;  but  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  the  failure  to  pay 
a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  calling.  If  the  tax 
18  paid,  the  traffic  is  lawful ;  but  if  not  paid,  the  traffic  is 
equally  lawful.  There  is  consequently  nothing  in  the  case 
that  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  license.''  ^ 

While  practice  and  precedent  justify  this  summary  method 
of  collecting  the  tax  upon  occupations,  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully denied  that  it  is  in  contravention  of  natural  right. 
Every  one  has  a  natural  right  to  pursue  any  innocent  call- 
ing, without  permission  from  the  government ;  and  while 
the  right  of  the  government  to  tax  an  occupation  may  be 
conceded,  the  imposition  of  the  tax  creates  only  a  debt  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  State ;  and  the  same  remedies 
may  be  pursued,  as  are  permissible  in  the  collection  of 
ordinary  debts.  In  cases  of  insolvency  of  the  individual, 
the  indebtedness  to  the  State  for  a  license  tax  may  be  given 
priority  of  payment;  a  very  summary  proceeding  may  be 
devised  for  reducing  the  license  tax  to  judgment,  and  secur- 
ing payment  by  a  levy  upon  the  goods  of  the  individual ;  ' 
all  these  ordinary  and  special  remedies,  and  others  of  a 
like  character,  might  well  be  provided,  but  to  make  it  illegal 
to  pursue  a  trade  or  engage  in  an  occupation,  until  the  tax 
is  paid,  is  clearly  in  violation  of  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty,  which  are  recognized  and  guaranteed 
by  all  constitutional  governments.  The  State  may  make 
the  payment  of  taxes  generally,  or  of  poll  tax  in  particular, 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, for  that  is  generally  conceded  by  all  constitutional 
authorities  to  be  a  privilege,  and  not  a  natural  right.    But 

1  Cooley,  J.,  in  Yonngblood  v.  Sexton,  82  Mich.  406. 
s  But  the  owner  must  receiye  notice  of  the  leyy  and  sale,  in  order  to 
make  the  proceeding  constitntlonal.    Chan?in  v,  VaUton,  8  Mont.  461. 
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the  pursuit  of  an  employment  or  business  is  a  natural  rights 
which  exists  independently  of  State  authority,  and  can  only 
be  abridged  by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
in  the  imposition  of  those  restrictions  and  burdens  which 
are  necessary  to  prevent ,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  or 
business,  the  infliction  of  injury  upon  others.  The  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  does  not  come  within  the  exercise  of  police 
power  as  a  prohibitory  measure. 

Another  important  question,  in  connection  with  licenses, 
is  the  nature  of  the  right  or  privilege  acquired  by  a  license, 
strictly  so  called.  A  license  tax,  as  a  tax,  confers  no  right 
of  any  kind ;  it  simply  lays  a  burden  upon  an  occupation, 
and  creates  the  duty  to  pay  the  tax.  But  when  the  license 
fee  is  exacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  does  its  payment  give  to  the  owner  of  the  license  an 
irrevocable  right  to  pursue  the  trade  or  occupation,  subject 
to  no  further  restrictions  by  the  State  ?  The  question  has 
assumed  a  practical  form  in  determining  the  effect  of  the 
passage  of  a  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
upon  the  licenses  to  sell,  that  have  been  previously  granted, 
and  the  time  for  which  they  were  given  has  not  expired. 
Can  the  State,  after  granting  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  for  one  year,  during  that  year  revoke  the  license  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  altogether?  The  answer  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  license.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  held  that  a  subsequent  prohibition  law 
revokes  all  outstanding  licenses,  whatever  damage  might 
result  to  those  who,  relying  upon  the  license,  as  giving  the 
right  to  sell  during  the  year,  have  incurred  obligations  and 
expenses,  for  which  they  cannot  secure  any  proper  reim- 
bursement except  in  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  license. 
But,  however  great  a  hardship  the  revocation  of  the  license 
may  happen  to  be  in  particular  cases,  since  the  license  is  an 
authority  to  do  what  is  otherwise  prohibited,  and  the  issue 
of  the  license  is  one  mode  of  exercise  of  the  police  power ; 
if  the  occupation  or  trade  can  be  prohibited  under  the  con- 
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stitutional  limitations,  because  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
public  in  its  prosecution,  the  license  must  be  held  to  have 
been  given  and  accepted,  subject  always  to  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
right  to  the  exercise  of  which  can  never  be  bartered  away 
by  any  legislative  enactment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  gave  utterance  to  the  following  language,  in  ex- 
plaining the  right  to  revoke  licenses :  — 

'  *  These  licenses  to  sell  liquors   are   not  contracts  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  person  licensed,  giving  the  latter 
vested  rights,  protected  on  general  principles  and  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  against  subsequent  legis- 
lation, nor  are  they  property  in  any  legal   or   constitu- 
tional sense.     They  have  neither  the  qualities  of  a  contract 
nor  of  property,  but  are  merely  temporary  permits  to  do 
what   otherwise  would   be  an   offense  against  a  general 
law.     They  form  a  portion  of  the  internal  police  system 
of  the  State;   are  issued  in    the  exercise   of   its  police 
powers,  and  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  may  modify,  revoke  or  continue  them  as 
it  may  deem  fit.     If  the  legislature  of  1857  had  declared 
that  licenses  under  it  should  be  irrevocable  (which  it  does 
not,  but  by  its  very  terms  they  are  revocable),  the  legis- 
latures of  subsequent  years  would  not  have  been  bound  by 
the  declaration^    The  necessary  powers  of  the  legislature 
over  all  subjects  of  internal   police,  being  a  part  of  the 
general  grant  of  legislative  power  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion, cannot  be  sold,  given  away,  or  relinquished.     Irre- 
vocable grants  of  property  and  franchises  may  be  made, 
if  they  do  not  impair  the  supreme  authority  to  make  laws 
for  the  right  government  of  the  State ;  but  no  one  legis- 
lature can  curtail  the  power  of  its  successors  to  make  such 
laws  as  they  may  deem  proper  in  matters  of  police/'  ^ 

^  Metropolitan  Board  v.  Barrie,  Si  N.  Y.  667.  '*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  tlie  leglalatore  bas  the  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  aplrituons  or 
fermented  liquors  in  any  part  of  the  State^  notwithstanding  a  party  to 
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It  is  also  very  olear  that,  if  the  imposition  of  a  restrio- 
tiTO  license  is  oonoeded  to  be  constitutional,  the  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  determine  what  persons,  and  how 
many,  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  license;  and  one 
who  is  denied  that  privilege  cannot  claim  that  his  consti- 
tutional  rights  have  been  thereby  infringed.^ 

By  the  same  course  of  reasoning  is  it  justified,  by  sub- 
sequent laws,  to  subject  the  licensed  occupation  to  further 
restrictions.  Thus  it  was  held  that  the  grant  of  a  license 
does  not  prevent  the  State  from  prohibiting  by  a  later 
law  the  sale  of  liquor  on  certain  specified  days,'  or  from 
prohibiting  licensed  saloons  being  open  after  a  certain  hour 
in  the  night,'  or  from  exacting  an  additional  license  taz.^ 

§  120.  Probibition  of  occupations  in  general.^  —  If  the 
police  regulation  of  trades  and  occupatious  cannot  be  in- 

be  affected  by  the  law  may  have  procured  a  Ucense,  under  the  general 
license  laws  of  the  State,  which  has  not  yet  expired.  Snch  a  license  is  in 
no  sense  a  contract  made  by  the  State  with  the  party  holding  the  Uoenae. 
It  is  a  mere  permit,  subject  to  be  modified  or  annnUed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  legislature,  who  have  the  power  to  change  or  repeal  the  law  under 
which  the  license  was  granted.*'  Fell  v.  State,  42  Md.  71  (20  Am.  Bep. 
S8) ;  Ck>mmonwealth  v.  Kingsley,  188  Mass.  578;  La  Croix  v.  Fairfield  Co. 
Comrs.,  49  Conn.  591;  Beed  v.  Beall,  42  Miss.  572;  Coulson  e.  HarriS| 
48  Miss.  728;  Robertson  v.  State,  12  Tex.  App.  541;  Schwuchon  v,  Chi- 
cago, 68  Dl.  444;  Prohibition  Amendment  Cases,  24  Kan.  700;  Voight  o. 
Board  of  Excise  CommissionerSi  59  N.  J.  58;  Ci^of  St.  Charles  «• 
Hackman»  188  Mo.  684;  State  ex  rel.  Dickason  o.  Marion  Co.  Court,  138 
Mo.  427.  And  it  is,  likewise,  true  that  a  license  from  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Department  of  the  United  States  government  to  carry  on  the 
business,  snch  as  that  of  selling  oleomargarine,  does  not  give  one  a 
right  to  carry  on  such  business  in  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law  of  the 
State.    Commonwealth  9.  Crane,  158  Mass.  218. 

1  Plumb  V.  Christie,  108  Ga.  686;  Deal  o.  Singletary,  105  Ga.  466. 

*  BeichmuUer  v.  People,  44  Mich.  280. 

*  SUte  «.  Washington,  44  N.  J.  L.  605  (48  Am.  Bep.  402). 

*  SUte  ex  rel.  Dickason  v.  Bfarion  Co.  Court,  128  Mo.  427;  Ex  parte 
Williams,  81  Tex.  Cr.  Bep.  262;  Trezvant  v.  State  (Tex.  Cr.  Bep.),  20 
8.  W.  582. 

'  See  poati  f  164,  for  a  discussion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  per* 
sonal  property. 
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Btituted  and  enforoedt  except  so  far  as  a  trade  or  occu- 
pation is  harmful  or  threatens  to  be  harmful  in  any  way 
to  the  public,  however  slight  the  restraint  may  be ;  so  much 
the  more  necessary  must  it  be  to  confine  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  to  the  prevention  of  the  injuries  with 
which  the  public  is  threatened  by  the  prosecution  of  a 
calling,  when  the  law  undertakes  to  deny  altogether  the 
right  to  pursue  the  calling  or  profession.  In  proportion  to 
th^  severity  or  extent  of  the  police  control  must  the 
strict  observance  of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon 
police  power  be  required.  There  is  no  easier  or  more 
tempting  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  tyranny  than  in 
the  police  control  of  occupations.  Good  and  bad  motives 
often  combine  to  accomplish  this  kind  of  tyranny.  The 
zeal  of  the  reformer,  as  well  as  cupidity  and  self-interest, 
must  alike  be  guarded  against.  Both  are  apt  to  prompt 
the  employment  of  means,  to  attain  the  end  desired,  which 
the  constitution  prohibits. 

It  has  been  so  often  explained  and  stated,  that  the  police 
power  must,  when  exerted  in  any  direction,  be  confined  to 
the  imposition  of  those  restrictions  and  burdens  which  are 
necessary  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  in  other  words  to 
prevent  the  infliction  of  a  public  injury,  that  it  seems 
to  be  an  unpardonable  reiteration  to  make  any  further 
reference  to  it.  But  the  principle  thus  enunciated  is  the 
key  to  every  problem  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  police 
power.  Applied  to  the  question  of  prohibition  of  trades 
and  occupations,  it  declares  unwarranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion any  law  which  prohibits  altogether  an  occupation,  the 
prosecution  of  which  does  not  necessarily,  and  because  of 
its  unenviable  character,  work  an  injury  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  public  sustains  harm  from  a  certain 
trade  or  employment,  as  it  is  conducted  by  some  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  all  remedies  for  the 
prevention  of  the  evil  prove  defective,  which  fall  short  of 
total  prohibition.     Because  many  men  engaged  in  the  call- 
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* 

ing  persist  in  so  coDdacting  the  business  that  the  public 
suffer,  and  their  actions  cannot  otherwise  be  effednally 
controlled,  is  no  justification  of  a  law  which  prohibits  an 
honest  man  from  conducting  the  business  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  public.  In  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  prosecution  of  a  trade  altogether,  the  injury  to 
the  public,  which  furnishes  the  justification  for  such  a  Iaw» 
must  proceed  from  the  inherent  character  of  the  business. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  business  without  harm 
to  the  public,  all  sorts  of  police  regulations  may  be  insti- 
tuted, which  may  tend  to  suppress  the  evil.  Licenses  may 
be  required,  the  most  rigid  system  of  police  inspection  may 
be  established,  and  heavy  penalties  may  be  imposed  for  the 
infractions  of  the  law  ;  but  if  the  business  is  not  inherently 
harmful,  the  prosecution  of  it  cannot  rightfully  be  pro- 
hibited to  one  who  will  conduct  the  business  in  a  proper 
and  circumspect  manner.  Such  an  one  would  **  be  depriTed 
of  his  liberty  "  without  due  process  of  law. 

As  it  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  one  case,^  by  Justice  Bradley :  — 

**  The  right  to  follow  any  of  the  common  occupations  of 
life  is  an  inalienable  right.  It  was  formulated  as  such 
under  the  phrase,  *  pursuit  of  happiness,'  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  commenced  with  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  *  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pnrsait 
of  happiness.'  This  right  is  a  large  ingredient  in  the  ciril 
liberty  of  the  citizen.**     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

^'  If  it  does  not  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  chosen  calling,  and  giving  to  others  the  exclnsire 
right  of  pursuing  it,  it  certainly  does  deprive  him  (to  a 
certain  extent)  of  his  liberty;  for  it  takes  from  him  the 

1  Butcher's  Union  Co.  o.  Crescent  Citj  Co.,  Ill  U.  S.  746,  768. 
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:freedom  of  adopting  and  following  the  purauit  which  he 
prefers ;  which,  as  already  intimated,  is  a  material  part  of 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen." 

So,  also,  in  another  case,  the  same  court  said,^  through 
Mr.  Justice  Matthews :  — 

*<  But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  considered  as  individual  possessions,  are 
secured  by  those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are 
the  monuments  showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race 
in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the 
reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in  the  famous  language 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Bights,  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  *  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  nbt  of 
men.'  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled 
to  hold  bis  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any  material 
right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at  the  mere  will  of 
another,  seems  to  me  intolerable  in  any  country  where 
freedom  prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slavery  itself." 
I  add  two  quotations  from  decisions  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  same  strain.  In  the  case  of 
In  re  Jacobs,^  Judge  Earle  said :  — 

**  So,  too,  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  his 
-constitutional  rights  thereto  violated,  without  the  actual 
imprisonment  or  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in  its 
broad  sense,  as  understood  in  this  country,  means  the 
right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  imprison- 
ment or  restraint,  but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties 
in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn 
his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any 
lawful  trade  or  avocation.  All  laws,  therefore,  which  im- 
pair or  trammel  these  rights,  which  limit  one  in  his  choice 
of  a  trade  or  profession,  or  confine  him  to  work  or  live  in 
a  specified  locality,  or  exclude  him  from  his  own  house,  or 

1  Tick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  8.  866,  870. 
«  98  N.  Y.  98,  106, 107. 
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restrain  his  otherwise  lawful  movements  (except  as  such 
laws  may  be  passed  in  the  exercise  by  the  legislatare  of 
the  police  power,  which  will  be  noticed  later),  are  infringe- 
ments upon  his  fundamental  rights  of  liberty,  which  are 
under  constitutional  protection/* 

And,  again^  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Marx,^  Judge 
Bapallo,  speaking  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  under 
American  constitutional  limitations,  said :  — 

**  Among  these,  no  proposition  is  now  more  firmly  settled 
than  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges 
of  every  American  citizen  to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful 
industrial  pursuits,  not  injurious  to  the  community,  as  he 
may  see  fit.  The  term  *  liberty,'  as  protected  by  the  con- 
stitution, is  not  cramped  into  mere  freedom  from  physical 
restraint  of  the  person  of  the  citizen  as  by  incarceration, 
but  it  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  man  to  be  free  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are 
necessary  for  the  common  welfare." 

With  thb  understanding  of  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  police  control  of  employments,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  various  laws  enacted  in  dif- 
ferent States,  which  prohibit  the  prosecution  of  certain 
trades  and  professions. 

§  121.  Prohibition  of  trade  in  vice  —  Social  evii, 
gambling,  horse-racing.  —  It  has  been  maintained  in  a 
previous  section,^  that  the  police  power  does  not  extend  to 
the  punishment  of  vice.  No  law  can  make  vice  a  crime, 
unless  it  becomes  by  its  consequence  a  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  the  public.  But  while  this  may  be  true,  no  man  can 
claim  the  right  to  make  a  trade  of  vice.  A  business  that 
panders  to  vice  may  and  should  be  strenuously  prohibited,  if 
possible.   Fornication  is  a  most  grievous  and  common  vice. 

1  99  N.  Y.  877.  >  See  antef  i  60. 
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Under  this  view  of  the  limitations  of  police  power,  it  coald 
not  be  made  a  punishable  offense,  aithoagh  it  would  be 
commendable  as  well  as  permissible  to  prohibit  the  keep- 
ing of  houses  of  ill-fame.^  Gambling  of  every  kind  is  an 
evil,  a  vice,  which  cannot  consistently  be  punished,  except 
indirectly  by  a  refusal  of  the  courts  to  enforce  gambling  con- 
tracts ;  ^  but  the  State  may  prohibit  and  punish  the  keeping 
of  gambling  houses,  and  lotteries,  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets .'  And  it  is  the  same  in  respect  to  every  vice.  Vice, 
as  vice,  is  not  subject  to  police  regulation ;  but  a  business 

1  state  V.  Wmiams,  11  8.  C.  288;  Ohilders  «.  Mayor,  8  Sneed,  856; 
Stone  9.  State,  22  Tex.  App.  186;  State  v,  Schalfer,  74Iowa^  704;  Hei- 
zlnger  v.  State,  70  Md.  278;  People  v.  Hanrahan,  76  Mich.  611;  Ck>m.  v. 
Shea,  150  Mass.  814;  Freman  v.  State,  lldrlnd.  501;  People  o.  Slater,  119 
Cal.  620  (one  woman  Is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  house  of  ill-fame).  Keep- 
ing a  disorderly  honse  is  generally  held  to  be  nnlawfnl.  In  State  o. 
Haberle,  72  Iowa,  188,  it  was  held  not  nnconstltatlonal  for  a  statute  to 
allow  conviction  on  the  proof  of  general  reputation  of  the  place.  In 
Thatcher  v.  State,  48  Arlc.  60,  it  was  held  that  noise  and  boisterous  con- 
dnct  are  not  essential  to  the  offense.  Beard  v.  State,  71  Md.  275  (do.)* 
In  Hnltman  v.  State,  28  Tex.  App.  491;  Sara  «.  State,  22  Tex.  App.  689, 
it  was  held  that  general  reputation  is  sufficient  as  to  the  character  of 
house ;  but  the  defendant  must  be  proved  to  be  keeper  by  direct  evidence. 

'  See  antey  §  116. 

'  Freleigh  o.  State,  8  Mo.  606;  State  o.  Sterling,  lb,  797;  Terry  o. 
Olcott,  4  Conn.  442;  Ex  pane  Blanchard,  9  Nev.  101;  Eohn  v.  Eoehler, 
21  Hun,  466;  Hart  v.  People^  26  Hun,  896.  See  State  o.  Phalen,  8  Harr. 
441,  in  which  it  is  held  that  an  act,  prohibiting  lotteries,  cannot  act 
retrospectively,  so  as  to  affect  a  lottery  which  is  carried  on  under  special 
grant  of  'the  legislature.  In  Nevada,  a  law  was  sustained,  as  not  being 
local  legislation,  which  prohibited  gambling  in  only  one  county,  the  act 
prohibiting  gambling  in  any  county,  in  which  more  than  1,500  votes  had 
been  cast  at  the  preceding  general  election.  State  ex  rel.  Patterson  o. 
Donovan,  20  Nev.  75;  15  P.  788.  See,  generally,  Downey  o.  State,  115 
Ala.  108;  Bibb.  v.  State,  84  Ala.  18;  Copeland  o.  State,  86  Tex.  Cr.  Rep. 
576;  88  S.  W.  189;  Haring  o.  State,  51  N.  J.  L.  886;  People  v.  Fallon, 
162  N.  Y.  12;  People  v.  Van  DeCarr,  150  N.  T.  489;  Vowells  t;.  Common- 
wealth, 84  Ky.  52;  Newman  o.  People,  28  Colo.  800;  Wooten  o.  State, 
28  Fla.  885;  Dunbar  v.  State,  84  Tex.  Cr.  B.  596;  Emmons  v.  State,  84 
Tex.  Cr.  B.  98, 118;  Humphreys  o.  State,  84  Tex.  Cr.  B.  484;  McBride  o. 
State,  89  Fla.  442;  State  v.  Gtlmore,  98  Mo.  206;  Commonwealth  v. 
Blankinship,  165  Mass.  40  (in  this  case,  it  was  a  gambling  club). 
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may  always  be  prohibited,  whose  object  is  to  furnish  means 
for  the  indalgence  of  a  yieioas  propensity  or  desire. 

I  have  left  unchanged  the  foregoing  text  of  this  8ecti<» 
which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  on  page  291  as  a  part  of 
section  102,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  distinction 
between  crime  and  vice  as  the  proper  subjects  of  police  reg- 
ulation has  not  been  indorsed  by  the  courts,  as  I  have  fully 
set  it  forth  in  a  preceding  section  of  the  present  edition.^ 
And  I  do  so  because  the  adverse  decisions  have  not  con- 
yinced  me  that  the  distinction  is  unsound.  The  position 
of  the  text  has  been  fully  sustained,  however,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  State  to  prohibit  all  trades  which  pander  to 
vice.  And  I  have  added  a  number  of  cases,  which  illus- 
trate the  power  of  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  vicious 
trades,  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  Some  new 
phases  of  such  prohibitions  deserve  special  mention.  For 
example,  in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  vice  of  gambling, 
not  only  have  book-making  and  pool-selling  been  included 
within  the  list  of  prohibited  occupations ; '  but  even  horse- 
racing  has  been  prohibited,  except  as  allowed  by  the  act; 
and  the  prohibition  has  been  sustained  as  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  police  power.'  And  in  many  of  the  States 
the  keeping  of  what  are  known  as  bucket-shops,  wherein 
people  of  small  means  are  provided  with  the  means  of  en* 
gaging  in  option  dealing,  has  been  declared  to  be  a  crim- 
inal misdemeanor,  without  any  successful  attack  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute.^ 

r 

§  122.  Prohibition  of  trades  for  the  prevention  of 
f rand  —  Adniterations  of  goods  —  Harmful  or  daageroos 
goods  —  Prohibition  of  sale  of  oleomarsrarine.  — Fraud 

1  §  60. 

s  Stete  V.  Bnrgdoerfer,  107  Mo.  1;  State  v.  Thomas,  18S  Mo.  95; 
Irving  V.  Britton,  28  N.  Y.  8.  529. 

s  State  V.  Boby,  U2  Ind.  168. 

«  Soby  o.  People,  184  lU.  66;  CaldweU  o.  F^ple,  67  lU.  App.  867; 
Fortenbnry  v.  State,  47  Ark.  188. 
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is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others,  and  may,  therefore* 
always  be  punished.  When,  therefore,  a  business  consists 
necessarily  in  the  perpetration  of  a  fraud,  the  business  may 
be  prohibited;  although  fraud  furnishes  no  justification  for 
the  prohibition  of  a  business,  which  is  not  necessarily 
fraudulent,  but  which  only  affords  abundant  facilities  for 
its  commission.  Thus  it  has  been  held  within  the  consti- 
tutional limitation  of  the  power  of  a  State  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk,  even  though  the  adul- 
teration is  made  with  harmless  materials,  such  as  pure  water .^ 
It  may  be  said  that  a  perfectly  bona  fide  sale  may  be  made 
of  adulterated  milk,  but  the  position  is  hardly  sustainable. 
Adulteration  is  essentially  fraudulent,  and  serves  no  good 
purpose ;  and  the  sale  of  the  adulterated  article  of  food  may 
be  rightfully  prohibited,  although  it  produces  no  unwhole- 
some effect.  Sugars  are  now  very  commonly  adulterated 
by  the  use  of  a  harmless  substance  called  glucose.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  adulterated  sugar  a  misdemeanor ;  but  the 
great  difficulty,  that  is  experienced  in  detecting  and  sup- 
pressing this  mode  of  adulteration,  would  not  justify  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  sugars. 
A  still  stronger  ground  for  the  total  prohibition  of  a  trade 
or  business  is  when  the  thing  offered  for  sale  is  in  some 
way  injurious  or  unwholesome.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
thing  may  become  harmful,  when  put  to  a  wrong  use.  It 
must  be  in  itself  harmful,  and  incapable  of  a  harmless  use. 
Poisonous  drugs  are  valuable,  when  properly  used,  but  they 
may  work  serious  injuries,  by  being  improperly  used,  even 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  life.     But  it  would  hardly  be 

^  Legislature  has  the  power  In  an  act  forbidding  the  sale  of  Impnre  or 
adulterated  milk,  to  fix  a  standard  by  which  It  shall  be  judged.  People 
V.  Cipperly,  101  N.  Y.  684;  State  v.  Smythe,  14  B.  I.  100  (61  Am.  Bep. 
344) ;  Commonwealth  o.  Waite,  9  Allen,  264;  Commonwealth  o.  Farren, 
9  Allen,  489;  Polenskle  v.  People,  78  N.  Y.  65;  PoweU  17.  Com.  (Fa.),  7 
A.  918. 
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claimed  that,  on  that  account,  their  sale  could  be  prohib- 
ited altogether.  Safeguards  of  every  kind  can  be  thrown 
around  the  sale  of  them,  so  that  damage  will  not  besos- 
tained  from  an  improper  use  of  them,  but  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  police  control  of  the  trade.  Thus,  for  example, 
opium  is  a  very  harmful  drug,  when  improperly  used,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the  power  of  resist- 
ance diminishes  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
habit  of  taking  it  as  a  stimulant ;  and  a  miserable,  de- 
graded death  is  the  usual  end.  An  opium  eater  or  smoker 
not  only  brings  down  ruin  upon  himself,  but  inflicts 
misery  upon  all  who  stand  in  more  or  less  intimate  rela- 
tion with  him*  The  habit  is  a  most  dangerous  vice.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  opium  is  a  very  useful,  and  an  indis- 
pensable drug.  Many  a  poor  sufferer  has  had  his  desceot 
to  the  grave  made  easy  and  painless  by  the  judicious  use 
of  this  drug.  Shall  the  sale  of  opium  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether, simply  because  some  men  are  apt  to  misuse  it  to 
their  own  injury?  The  law  can  prohibit  the  keeping  of 
houses  where  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  opium  habit 
are  entertained  with  the  opium  pipe;  the  law  may  subject 
the  sale  of  opium  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  calculated 
to  diminish  the  temptation  to  acquire  this  evil  habit ;  bat 
the  sale  of  the  drug  for  proper  purposes  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited.^ It  is  possible  that  the  sale  of  opium  or  other  poi- 
sonous drugs  may  be  prohibited  to  all  except  those  who,  like 
physicians  and  druggists,  furnish  in  their  professional  char- 
acter a  safe  guaranty,  that  no  improper  use  shall  be  made 
of  them,  and  to  others  upon  the  prescription  of  a  physiciao. 
But  that  is  questionable.     The  sale  of  it  can,  of  course,  be 

1  State  V,  Ah  Sam,  15  Nev.  27  (Am  Sep.  454);  State  v.  Ah  Chew,  H 
Ney.  50  (40  Am.  Rep.  488).  See  State  v.  Lee,  187  Mo.  143.  In  n  Ab 
Jew,  29  Fed.  Rep.  181,  It  was  held  that  It  was  nnconatitatlonal  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  frequent,  resort  to  or  tIsU  any  room 
where  opium  is  sold  or  given  away,  nnlees  the  prohibition  is  confined 
to  visits  for  criminal  purposes. 
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prohibited  to  minors  and  to  all  who  may  be  suffering  from 
some  form  of  dementia,  and  to  confirmed  opium  eaters. 
But  it  would  seem  to  be  taking  away  the  free  will  of  those, 
who  are  under  the  law  confessedly  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  if  the  law  were  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  opium 
to   adults  in  general. 

Where  a  thing  may  be  put  to  a  wrongful  and  iajuri- 
OQS  use,  and  yet  may  serve  in  some  other  way  a  useful 
purpose,  the  law  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  things^ 
in  any  case  where  the  vendor  represents  them  as  fit  for 
a  use  that  is  injurious,  or  merely  knows  that  the  pur- 
chaser expects  to  apply  them  to  the  injurious  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  sale  of  diseased  or  spoiled  meats  or  other 
food,  as  food,  intending  or  expecting  that  the  purchaser  is 
to  make  use  of  them  as  food,  may  be  prohibited.  So,  also, 
the  sale  of  milk  which  comes  from  cows  fed  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  still  slops,  may  be  prohibited  if  it  is  true  that 
Buch  milk  is  unwholesome  as  human  food.'  In  the  same 
manner  a  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  which  prohib- 
ited the  sale  of  illuminating  oil  which  ignited  below  a  cer- 
tain heat.^  But  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  prohibit 
altogether  the  sale  of  either  of  these  things,  if  they  could 
be  employed  in  some  other  harmless  and  useful  way.  For 
example,  the  oil  which  was  prohibited  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, may  be  very  valuable  and  more  or  less  harmless  when 
used  for  lubricating  purposes. 

But  the  courts  do  not  always  make  these  distinctions. 
It  has  thus  been  held  to  be  constitutional  for  the  law  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  vinegar  which  con- 
tains any  artificial  coloring  matter,  it  matters  not  how 
harmless  the  matter;  and  even  when  there  is  no  appar- 
ent intent  to  thereby  commit  fraud.'    In  the  New  York 

1  JolmBOii  9.  SimoDtOD,  4S  Cal.  542. 

>  Fftttersonv.  Kentucky,  97  U.  6.  601. 
.     *  Feopleo.  Ginrd,  78Hiu],467;  t.c.  146  N.T.  105;  WeUer  9.  State,  58 
Ohio  St.   77.    A  more  rational  law  is  that  wblch  was  sustained  in 
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vinegar  case,^  referriug  to  the  argument  that  the  law  in 
question  was  an  unwarranted  interference  with  vested 
right.  Judge  Finch  said:  **  Sometimes  it  (the  argument) 
is  pertinent  and  weighty,  but  in  this  case  it  is  neither. 
It  becomes  the  assertion  of  a  vested  right  to  color  a  food 
product  so  as  to  conceal  or  disguise  its  true  or  natural 
appearance ;  in  plain  words,  a  vested  right  to  deceive  the 
public.*'  In  the  Ohio  case,^  sustaining  a  similar  statute, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar,  when  arti- 
ficial coloring  matter  is  used  in  its  preparation,  the  court 
say:  — 

**  It  is  claimed  that  the  primary  object  of  using  roasted 
malt  is  to  give  aroma  and  flavor  to  the  vinegar,  and  that 
color  is  simply  an  incident  to  the  process  adopted  in  attain- 
ing the  primary  end,  and  hence  that  the  giving  of  color 
in  this  way  cannot  be  said  to  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  But  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  pri- 
mary object  was  to  give  color.  His  (the  defendant's) 
purpose  in  using  the  roasted  malt  was  a  question  of  fact, 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  trying  the  case.  His 
statement  as  to  his  purpose  cannot  control  the  court, 
if,  in  view  of  all  the  evidence,  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  his  real  and  principal  purpose  was  to  give  color 
to  the  vinegar.  Again,  if  the  primary  object  was  to 
give  aroma  and  flavor,  still  the  process  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  an  artificial  one.  Distilled  vinegar,  as  is 
that  of  the  defendant,  has  no  such  aroma.  It  is  given,  if 
at  all,  by  the  artificial  method  of  running  the  distillation 

Stolzo.  Thompson,  44  Minn.  271,  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  poUce 
power,  whereby  the  sale  of  baking  powders,  contalaing  alam,  was  pro* 
hlblted,  onless  a  label  was  affixed  to  the  box  or  package,  annonnclni^ 
that  '*  this  baking-powder  contains  alam.**  The  fact,  however,  tiiat 
alnm  In  baking- powders  makes  the  compound  nnwholesome,  woald 
nndonbtedly  have  Jastifled  a  total  prohibition  of  Its  oae  In  the  nuura* 
factare  of  baking  powder. 

1  People  V.  Girard,  145  N.  T.  106. 

s  Weller  o.  State,  68  Ohio  St.  77. 
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through  roasted  malt,  before  its  acetifioatioD,  and  artificial 
coloring  is  one  of  the  principal  results ;  and  in  such  case  it 
is  Dot  material  whether  color  or  aroma  was  the  primary 
object  both  being  attained  by  artificial  means.  The  process 
adds  no  substantial  ingredients  to  the  vinegar,  for  neither 
aroma,  flavor  nor  color  can  be  said  to  be  substantial  ingre- 
dients of  any  product.  They  are  not  susceptible  of  analysis, 
and  are  merely  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  senses.  *  *  * 
The  construction  asked  to  be  given  this  statute  would  per- 
mit a  manufacturer  to  run  distilled  vinegar  through  roasted 
apples,  and,  by  thereby  imparting  to  it  the  color  and  aroma 
of  cider  vinegar,  sell  it  in  the  market  as  such.  And  this, 
we  understand,  was  claimed  in  the  court  below.  But  the 
purpose  of  this  statute  was,  we  think,  to  protect  the  public 
against  such  deceptions.  Much  is  claimed  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  admitted  on  the  trial  that  the  vinegar  of  the  defendant 
was  wholesome,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deceive  any 
one  by  using  the  roasted  malt,  and  labeling  and  selling  his 
product  as  *  malt  vinegar.'  But  this  is  wholly  immaterial. 
It  matters  not  what  his  intentions  may  have  been.  The 
tendency  of  such  devices  is  to  deceive  the  public,  and  the 
statute  was  enacted  to  afford  it  protection  therefrom. 
Such  a  statute  is  clearly  within  the  proper  excercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  dis- 
tinguish for  himself  what  an  article  of  food  is,  and  have  the 
means  of  judging  for  himself  its  quality  and  value.'' 

So  far  as  these  cases  merely  undertake  to  prevent  the 
use  of  artificial  coloring  matter  in  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar  from  low  wines,  formed  from  fermented  grain,  in 
order  to  give  to  such  vinegar  the  color  of  vinegar  formed 
by  the  natural  process  of  fermentation  of  cider,  they  are 
easily  justified  on  the  principle,  set  forth  in  another  place 
in  the  present  section,  that  adulterations  are  essentially 
fraudulent.  But  the  ruling  in  these  cases  cannot  be  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  include  in  the  scope  of  their  constitutional 
justification,  laws  which  prohibit  the  use  of  artificial  color- 
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ing  matter,  eyen  though  there  is  no  opportunity  to  thereby 
palm  off  the  prodoot  for  another  article,  and  the  motive  is 
simply  to  give  it  a  more  pleasing  appearance.  Many  arti- 
cles of  foods  are  artificially  colored,  for  example,  batter, 
and  whisky ;  but  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive,  anless 
it  is  deception  merely  to  give  an  article  of  manofacture  a 
more  agreeable  color  than  what  it  naturally  possesses. 
These  cases  must  not  be  taken  as  authorities  for  justi- 
fying prohibition  of  the  innocent  coloring  of  products, 
when  it  is  not  done  to  make  them  resemble  something 
else.^ 

These  principles  have  lately  been  presented  for  consider^ 
ation  and  review  in  connection  with  laws  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  a  substance,  called  oleomargarine, 
which  resembles  butter,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  instead, 
and  to  supply  the  place  in  trade,  of  the  dairy  product.  It 
is  manufactured  out  of  certain  fatty  deposits  of  the  cow, 
which  contain  the  same  chemical  properties  as  butter,  vary- 
ing only  in  degree.  In  New  York  and  Missouri,  and  per- 
haps in  other  States,  laws  have  been  enacted,  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  the  oleomargarine. 
Although  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  this 
butter  substitute  is  unwholesome  as  food,  it  seems  now 
to  be  established  by  the  most  thorough  chemical  analyses, 
that  there  is  no  unwholesome  ingredient  in  unadulterated 
oleomargarine.  If  it  were  shown  to  be  unwholesome  as 
food,  its  sale  for  the  purpose  of  human  consumption  could 
without  doubt  be  prohibited.  But  the  only  valid  objection 
to  its  sale  is  the  close  resemblance  to  genuine  butter,  and  the 
consequent  opportunity  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud.  And 
this  was  the  sole  ground  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.* 

1  See  ante,  §  89. 

t  <«  The  ceutral  Idea  of  the  statute  before  ns  seems  very  maoUeat;  it 
was,  in  our  opiDloDy  the  prevention  of  facilities  for  selling  or  manufac- 
toring  a  spnrions  article  of  bntter,  resembling  the  genuine  article  so 
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Bat  it  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  a  thing  cannot  be  jastified  on  any 
sach  grounds.  The  sale  mast  be  necessarily  fraudulent,  in 
order  to  admit  of  its  absolute  prohibition.  The  law,  there- 
fore, which  prohibits  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  granting 
that  it  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  is  unconstitutional, 
and  so  it  is  decided  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
considerijQg  the  validity  of  the  New  York  statute.^  In  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri statute  was  disputed  in  a  petition  by  the  party  to  the 
cause,  who  prayed  for  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
courts  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  petition 
was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  court  has 
no  jurisdiction ;  but  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Justice  Miller  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  of  Missouri.' 

The  practice  of  deception  in  the  sale  of  the  oleomar- 
garine may  be  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 
law  may  require,  as  in  Ohio,  the  oleomargarine  to  be  put  up 
for  sale  in  packages  on  which  shall  be  distinctly  and  durably 
painted,  stamped,  or  marked,  the  name  of  each  article  used 
or  entering  into  the  composition  of  such  substance."  A  law 
has  lately  been  proposed  in  New  York,  by  which  every  one 
dealing  in  oleomargarine,  is  required  to  put  up  a  sign  to  that 
effect,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  it  is  required 

closely  In  Its  external  appearance,  as  to  render  it  easy  to  deceive  par- 
chasers  Into  buying  that  which  they  would  not  bay  but  for  the  deception. 
The  history  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  phraseology  of 
the  act  itself,  very  strongly  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  If  this  was  the 
purpose  of  the  enactment  now  under  discnsaiont  we  discover  notUng  in 
Its  provisionB  which  enables  as,  In  the  light  of  the  aathorltles,  to  say  that 
the  legislature,  when  passing  the  act,  exceeded  the  power  confided  to  that 
department  of  the  government;  and,  nnless  we  can  say  this,  we  cannot 
hold  the  act  as  being  anything  less  than  vaUd.'*  State  e.  Addington,  77 
Mo.  lis. 

1  People  o.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.  807  (52  Am.  Rep.  814). 

*  lo  re  John  Brosnahan,  Jr.,  4  McCrary,  1. 

s  Palmer  v.  Stote,  89  Ohio  St.  286.    See  anU,  f  89. 
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to  be  ao  colored  that  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
pare  butter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  laws,  for  their  only  effect  is  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  honest  sale 
of  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

The  later  authorities,  however,  all  tend  to  support  the 
Missouri  view  of  the  couatitutionality  of  laws,  nhich  pro- 
hibit altogether  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  In  most  of  the 
States,  the  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  text,  go  no 
farther  than  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception  in  the  sale  of 
the  product  for  genuine  butter,  either  by  requiring  the 
oleomargarine  to  be  artificially  colored*  so  as  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  butter,  or  by  requiring  the  packages  to  be 
stamped  with  the  name  of  oleomargarine,  or  posting  up 
some  notification  that  the  grocer  sells  the  tabooed  article.' 
But  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in  New  York,  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  total  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine  have  been  generally  sustained,  in  some  oases 
with  a  statement  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  legislatures 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  that  is  in  startling  contrast  with 
the  freedom  with  which  the  courts  have  in  other  cases  as- 
sumed to  veto  legislation,  because  it  was  unreasonable  and 
for  that  reason  in  violation  of  the  constitution.  Thus  the 
Pennsylvania  statute,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine,  was  sustained*  with  this  remarkable 
statement  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  in  the 
regulation  of  the  matter :  — 

**  The  mere  fact  that  experts  may  pronounce  a  manufac- 
tured article  intended  for  food  to  be  wholesome  or  harm- 
less does  not  render  it  incompetent  for  the  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article.  The 
test  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  police  regulation  prohibiting 
the  making  and  vending  of  a  particular  article  of  food  is 

1  See  anU,  89. 

'  Powell  o.  Commonwealth,  114  Pa.  St.  865.  See,  also,  in  sapport  of 
the  law,  Commonwealth  v.  SchoUenberger,  156  Pa.  St.  201. 
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not  alone  whether  it  is  in  part  unwholesome  and  injurious. 
If  an  article  of  food  is  of  such  a  character  that  few  persons 
will  eat  it,  knowing  its  real  character;  if,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  imposed  upon  the  public 
as  an  article  of  food  which  is  in  common  use,  and  against 
which  there  is  no  prejudice;  and,  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  probable  ground  for  believing  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  public  from  being  defrauded  into  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  counterfeit  article  for  the  genuine  is  to  prohibit 
altogether  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  former  —  then 
we  think  such  a  prohibition  may  stand  as  a  reasonable 
police  regulation,  although  the  article  prohibited  is  in  fact 
innocuous,  and  although  its  production  might  be  found 
beneficial  to  the  public,  if  in  buying  it  they  could  distin- 
guish it  from  the  production  of  which  it  is  an  imitation." 

The  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  court  was  sustained 
on  appeal  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.^  In  the 
trial  court,  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  eleomargarine 
was  an  absolutely  wholesome  product ;  but  it  was  refused  ad- 
mission. The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  in  part :  — 

«« Whether  the  manufacture  of  eleomargarine,  or 
imitation  butter,  of  the  kind  described  in  the  statute, 
is  or  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  way,  or  with  such 
skill  and  secrecy,  as  to  baffle  ordinary  inspection,  or 
whether  it  involves  such  danger  to  the  public  health  as  to 
require,  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  business,  rather  than  its  regulation  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles 
of  that  class  that  do  not  contain  noxious  ingredients,  are 
questions  of  fact  and  of  public  policy  which  belong  to  the 
legislative  department  to  determine.  And  as  it  does  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  statute,  or  from  any  facts  of 
which  the  court  may  take  judicial  cognizance, '  that  it  in- 

1  PoweU  V.  PennsylvaniA,  127  U.  S.  678. 
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fringes  rights  secured  by  the  f andameatal  law,  the  l^isla- 
tive  determination  of  those  questions  is  oonclnsive  upon  the 
courts.  It  is  not  a  part  of  their  functions  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations of  facts  entering  into  questions  of  public  policy 
merely,  and  to  sustain  or  frustrate  the  legislative  will,  em- 
bodied in  statutes^  as  they  may  happen  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve its  determination  of  such  questions.''  «  «  * 
^*  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  fullest  inves- 
tigation, as  we  must  conclusively  presume,  and  upon  rea- 
sonable grounds,  as  must  be  assumed  from  the  records,  has 
determined  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale,  or  offering  for 
sale,  or  having  in  possession  to  sell,  for  purposes  of  food, 
of  any  article  manufactured  out  of  oleaginous  substances  or 
compounds,  other  than  those  produced  from  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  from  unadulterated  milk,  to  take  the  place 
of  butter  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from 
unadulterated  milk  will  promote  the  public  health  and  pre- 
vent frauds  in  the  sale  of  such  articles.  If  all  that  cau  be 
said  of  this  legislation  is  that  it  is  unwise,  or  unnecessarily 
oppressive  to  those  nuinufacturing  or  selling  wholesome 
oleomargarine,  as  an  article  of  food,  their  appeal  must  be 
to  the  legislature  or  to  the  ballot  box,  not  to  the  judiciary. 
The  latter  cannot  interfere  without  usurping  powers  com- 
mitted to  another  department  of  government/' 

Other  cases  to  the  same  effect  are  cited  in  the  note 
below.* 

On  a  line  with  the  utterances  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania,  just  quoted,  it  has 

1  WaUcer  v.  Commonwealth,  1S7  Pa.  8t.  692;  State  «.  NeweU,  140  Mo. 
282;  41  S.  W.  751;  Batier  o.  Chambers,  86  Minn.  69.  But  see  Ex  parte 
Scottt  66  Fed.  45,  which  held  such  a  law  to  be  void,  becanse,  not  being 
leqalied  as  a  protection  to  health,  it  was  an  nnlawfol  interference  with 
interstate  commerce.  This  case,  of  coarse,  has  been  overruled  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  cases  cited  above,  except  as  to  sale 
of  original  packages  which  are  manufactured  in  another  State  and 
shipped  to  a  prohibitory  State.  See  Commonwealth  o.  SchoUenberger, 
156  Pa.  St.  201. 
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been  maintained  in  one  case,^  that  the  judgment  of  a  town 
board  of  aldermen  that  a  certain  article  of  food  is  unwhole- 
some, and  that  therefore  the  sale  of  it  can  be  prohibited, 
is  not  open  to  inquiry  in  the  ordinary  courts.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  to  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
to  appear  from  the  general  trend  of  judicial  opinion  in 
other  and  analogous  cases,  that  the  scientific  correctness  of 
the  judgment  of  the  legislative  body  in  such  a  case  is  a 
judicial  question,  and  therefore  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  legislatures  be  kept 
within  the  limitations  of  the  constitution.  If  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  pronounce  a  call- 
ing injurious  to  the  public,  in  order  to  justify 
its  prohibition,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  police 
power  of  the  government.  Constitutional  restrictions 
would  exert  no  greater  influence  than  disorganized  public 
opinion ;  and  absolutism,  monarchical,  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, according  to  the  circumstances,  would  be  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  such  a  government,  at  least  in  theory.  The 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  special  grace  and  favor. 

An  important  question,  in  this  phase  of  police  power, 
which  will  soon  demand  an  explicit  answer,  is  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  the  government  may  regulate  and  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dynamite  and  other  compounds 
of  nitro-glycerine.  The  deadly  character  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  the  ready  opportunity  which  its  portability  and  easy 
manufacture  a£Ford  for  its  application  to  base  and  criminal 
uses ;  the  ability  of  a  few  miscreants  with  a  few  pounds  of  it 
to  endanger  and  perhaps  destroy  the  lives  of  many  people, 
demolish  public  and  other  buildings,  and  bring  about  a  state 
of  anarchy  in  general,  all  of  which  can  be  done  with  very 
little  danger  of  detection;  these  considerations,  if  any, 
would  most  certainly  justify  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac- 

1  Johnson  v,  Simonton,  4S  Cal.  242, 
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tare  and  sale  of  so  dangeroas  an  article.  And  yet  a  law 
would  be  UDConstitutiooal  which  prohibited  abeolately  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dynamite  and  nitro-glycerine.  For 
these  powerful  agencies  are  of  great  value  and  service  in 
many  legitimate  trades  and  occupations.  The  business  may 
be  placed  under  the  strictest  police  supervision ;  heavy  pen- 
alties may  be  imposed  upon  those  who  knowingly  sell  these 
articles  to  persons  to  be  used  for  criminal  purposes ;  a  heavy 
bond  of  indemnity  may  be  required  of  each  dealer,  and 
only  men  of  reputable  character,  under  license,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  the  business :  these  regulations  are  all 
reasonable  and  constitutional,  for  they  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  prevention  of  the  evil  which  threatens  the  public.  A 
total  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  dynamite  would  not  only 
prevent  the  evil,  but  also  prohibit  the  lawful  use  of  a  most 
valuable  agency,  and  would  therefore  be  oncoDstitational. 

§  123.  Prohibition  of  ticket-brokerage  —  Tieket-«calp- 
tng  prohibited  and  punished.  —  Of  late  years  statutes 
have  been  enacted  in  several  States,  notably  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets, 
except  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  railroads  and  the 
bona  fide  purchaser  of  an  unused  ticket  or  portion  of  a 
ticket,  the  object  of  the  statutes  being  to  put  an  end  to  the 
business  of  the  so-called  ticket  *^  scalpers  "  or  brokers; 
and  the  Pennsylvania  statute  makes  it  compulsory  upon 
the  railroad  company  to  redeem  an  unused  ticket  or  portion 
of  a  ticket.  It  has  been  held  in  both  States  that  the  law 
was  constitutional.^  In  both  cases  the  law  was  justified 
as  a  measure  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  upon  the  rail- 
roads and  upon  purchasers.  The  preamble  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania statute  was  as  follows:  **  Whereas  numerous 
frauds  have  been  practiced  upon    unsuspecting  travelers 

^  Fry  0.  State  of  Indiana,  68  Ind.  662  (18  Am.  Law  Beg.  (H.  a)  4S5; 
Ck>inmonwealth  o.  Wilson,  14  Phlla.  (Pa.)  884. 
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by  means  of  the  sale  by  unaathorized  persons  of  railway 
and  other  tickets,  and  also  upon  railroads  and  other  corpo- 
rations by  the  fraudulent  use  of  tickets,  in  violation  of  the 
contract  of  their  purchase,"   etc.      It   is   not  contended 
that    the  business    of  ticket    brokerage  is  in  itself  of  a 
fraudulent  character.     The  business  can  be  honestly  con- 
ducted by  an  honest  man.     It  is  only  claimed  that  in  its 
prosecution  the  business  presents  manifold  opportunities 
for    the    commission    of    fraud.      As    has  already  been 
stated  9  the  police  regulation  of  an  employment  may  ex- 
tend to  any  length  that  may  be   necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  fraud  in  its  pursuit;  but  an 
honest  man  cannot  be  denied  the  privilege  of  conducting 
the  business  in  an  honest  and  lawful  manner  because  dis- 
honest men  are  in  the  habit  of  practicing  gross  and  suc- 
cessful frauds  upon  those  with  whom  they  have  dealings. 
If  that  were  a  justifiable  ground  for  abolishing  any  busi- 
ness, many  important,  perhaps  some  of  the  most  beneficial, 
employments  and  professions  could  be  properly  prohibited. 
There  is  no  profession  or  employment  that  furnishes  more 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  frauds  upon 
defenseless  victims  than  does  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
that  profession  has  its  ample  proportion  of  knaves  among 
its  votaries,  although  the  proportion  is  very  much  smaller 
than  is  popularly  supposed.     But  it  would  be  idle  to  assert 
that,  because  of  the  frequency  of  fraudulent  practices  among 
lawyers,  the  State  could  abolish  the  profession  and  forbid 
the  practice  of  the  law.     There  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  two  cases.    The  business  of  ticket  brokerage 
does  afCord  many  opportunities  for    fraud    and  deceit, 
and  it  may  on  that  account  be  placed  under  strict  police 
surveillance.     But  the  business  serves  a  useful  end,  when 
honestly  conducted,  and  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
ticket  broker  is  violated  when  he  is  prohibited  altogether 
from  carrying  on  his  business. 
The  foregoing  text  of  this  section  has  been  reproduced 
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without  change  from  the  first  edition,  wherein  it  appeared 
on  pages  292,  293.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  in  every 
subsequent  case  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws 
has  been  questioned,  this  argument  has  been  presented 
against  their  constitutionality  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
ticket-brokers.  But  with  the  ezceptiou  of  the  recent  New 
York  case,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  presently,  the 
argument  did  not  seem  to  impress  the  courts,  and  they 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.^  The  Illinois 
statute  prohibited  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  by  any  one 
but  the  authorized  transportation  agents,  and  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  ticket.  The  Minnesota  court  held  the 
law  to  be  constitutional  as  a  regulation  of  an  incident  of 
the  business  of  common  carriers,  which  business  is  itself 
subject  to  police  regulation.  In  this  case.  Judge  MitcheU 
says :  — 

<*  That  the  transportation  of  passengers  by  common  car- 
riers is  a  proper  subject  of  police  regulation  by  the  State  is 
unquestioned;  and,  if  a  business  itself  is  the  subject  of 
police  regulation,  then  so  are  all  its  incidents  and  accesso- 
ries. That  the  matter  of  the  issue  and  transfer  of  tickets, 
as  evidences  of  the  contracts  of  the  carriers,  is  an  incident 
and  accessory  of  the  business,  needs  no  argument/' 

**  And  where  a  business  is  a  proper  subject  of  the  police 
power,  the  legislature  may,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
adopt  any  measures  not  in  conflict  with  some  provision  of 
the  constitution,  that  it  sees  fit,  provided,  only,  they  are 
such  as  have  some  relation  to,  and  some  tendency  to  accom- 
plish, the  desired  end;  and,  if  the  measures  adopted  have 
such  relation  or  tendency,  the  courts  will  never  assume  to 
determine  whether  they  are  wise,  or  the  best  that  might 
have  been  adopted." 

The  New  York  statute  against  ticket  scalping  was  very 

1  Bnrdick  v.  People,  149  lU.  600,  611;  State  «.  Ck>rbett,  N  Minn.  845; 
Janrien  o.  Stete  (Tex.  Cr.  App.  99)^  51  S.  W.  1126. 
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drastic  in  the  penalties  which  it  prescribed  for  a  violation 
of  the  statute,  the  highest  being  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. When  a  case  under  the  law  appeared  on  appeal 
before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the 
First  Department,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  sus- 
tained on  the  ground,  that  the  ticket  of  a  common  carrier 
was  not  property  in  the  constitutional  sense,  the  right  to 
alienate  which  was  protected  against  statutory  curtailment 
by  the  constitutional  guaranties.^  Judge  Patterson,  in  this 
case,  says:  — 

'*  The  buying  and  selling  of  railroad  tickets  is  nothing 
but  the  buying  and  seUing  of  the  evidence  which  entitles  a 
person  to  transportation  by  a  public  carrier.  The  issuing 
of  tickets  is  a  feature  of  the  carriers'  business.  The  regu- 
lation and  control  of  the  business  of  a  public  carrier  is  origi- 
nally with  the  sovereign  power  conferring  the  franchise  upon 
that  carrier,  if  it  be  a  corporation,  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  business  is  carried  on,  if  the  carrier  is  not  a  corpora- 
tion. If  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  regulation  and  con- 
trol prevents  a  third  party  from  securing  a  personal  advan- 
tage, which  he  calls  his  business,  he  is  not  deprived  of  any 
constitutional  right.'' 

And  the  same  position  is  taken  by  the  dissenting  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,'  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  that 
court,  adding  the  additional  argument  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  business  of  selling  the  tickets  of  common  carriers  by 
others  than  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  railroads  and 
other  common  carriers,  was  a  reasonable  provision  for  pre- 
venting fraud  upon  travelers  by  making  the  common  car- 
riers and  their  agents  the  sole  vendors  of  tickets.  Says 
Judge  Martin :  — 

**  The  real  inquiry  here  presented  is  whether  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide  that  steamboat  and  railroad  tickets  shall 

1  People  9.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  26  App.  DW.  82S;  50  N.  Y.  8.  56. 
*  Peoide  ex  rel.  Tyioler  o.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  167  N.  T.  116. 
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not  be  sold  by  irresponsible  or  unknown  persoDs,  thos  ex- 
posing travelers  to  fraud,  and  require  them  to  be  so  sold 
that  the  companies  issuing  them  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
traveler  who  purchases  tbem.  When  properly  considered 
it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this  law  was  to 
require  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  the  companies  themselves  responsible  for  the  sale. 
While  the  statute  forbids  persons  other  than  the  companies 
or  their  duly  constituted  agents  making  such  sales,  still,  its 
purpose  was  to  compel  the  companies  to  sell  their  own 
tickets  and  thus  become  responsible. 

**  That  the  sale  of  tickets  by  brokers  has  long  been  a 
source  of  fraud,  both  upon  the  traveling  public  and  the 
eompanies  issuing  them,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  business  would  exist  but  for  the  profit  de- 
rived from  improper  or  fraudulent  sales.  The  fraud  of 
ticket  brokers  assumes  various  forms,  such  as  changing 
tickets  which  are  not  transferable  by  the  erasure  of  the 
name,  the  place  of  destination,  or  the  date,  and  substitot- 
*  ing  others,  and  by  otherwise  changing  the  tickets,  or  by 
obliterating  the  dates  so  as  to  render  their  improper  use 
possible.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  such  brokers  incites 
the  stealing  of  tickets,  and  encourages  the  employees  of  the 
companies  in  defrauding  their  employers  by  furnishing  a 
market  for  stolen  tickets  and  those  not  canceled  by  dis- 
honest officers.  That  the  sale  of  such  tickets  is  a  fraud 
upon  both  the  carrier  and  the  honest  traveler  cannot  be 
successfully  denied.  Again,  when  a  passenger  loses  bis 
ticket,  instead  of  its  being  restored  to  him,  resort  may  at 
once  be  had  to  those  agencies  to  realize  upon  it.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  when  the  public  prints  do  not  contain  one 
or  more  accounts  of  the  grossest  fraud  upon  honest  bat 
unwary  travelers,  which  would  not  occur  but  for  their  ex- 
istence. Therefore,  the  existence  of  ticket  brokers  is  a 
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continual  menace  to  both  passengers  and  carriers.  It  tends 
to  encourage  forgery,  larceny,  the  receipt  and  sale  of  stolen 
and  fraudulent  tickets,  the  perpetration  of  frauds  upon 
travelers,  and  is  clearly  a  disadvantage  to  the  honest  trav- 
eler as  well  as  to  the  carrier.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  this 
statute  is  obvious,  and  I  think  the  legislature  was  wise  in 
adopting  it/' 

*'  While  every  person  has  a  right  to  pursue,  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  any  lawful  calling  he  may  select,  and  the  State 
can  neither  compel  him  to  adopt  any  particular  calling  nor 
prohibit  his  engaging  in  any  legitimate  business,  still,  it,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  is  authorized  to  subject  all 
cccupations  to  such  restraint  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  harmful  to  the  public,  and  where  an 
occupation  threatens  public  injury  and  its  suppression  is 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  the  State  may  prevent  its 
pursuit.^ 

*^  The  State  has  a  right  to  reasonably  control  the  manner 
in  which  public  corporations  shall  transact  their  business, 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  fraud.  This  statute  does 
nothing  more.  Its  effect  is  to  require  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  to  sell  their  own  tickets  in  a  manner  that 
will  render  them  responsible  to  the  purchaser  for  any  fraud 
or  mistake  that  may  be  perpetrated  or  may  occur.  The 
property  and  business  of  these  companies  is  clothed  with  a 
public  interest  which  makes  them  of  public  consequence, 
affecting  the  community  at  large;  and  hence,  they  may  be 
controlled  by  any  police  regulation  which  is  necessary  tO 
secure  the  public  good.^  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  that 
the  State  may  provide  any  preventive  remedy  necessary 
when  the  frequency  of  fraud  or  the  difficulty  in  circumvent- 
ing it  is  so  great  that  no  other  means  will  prove  efficacious. 

1  Wynebamero.  People,  18  N.  T.  878,  487;  MetropoUtan  Board  v. 
Barrie,  84  N.  T.  657. 

s  People  V.  Buddy  117  N.  Y.  1 ;  People  ex  rel.  o.  B.  4  A.  R.  B.  Co.,  70 
N.  T.  569;  Mann  v.  lUinois,  94  U.  8.  118. 
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A  regalation  which  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing fraud  or  injury  to  the  public,  and  which  tends  to  f ar- 
nish  such  protection,  is  clearly  constitutional.  This  propo- 
sition is  sustained  by  numerous  authorities  in  this  State  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  an  important  element  of  the  police  power 
which  is  vested  in  the  legislature. 

*<  It  seems  clear  that  the  judgment  in  this  case  should  be 
upheld  upon  the  grounds: — 

<*  1.  Bailroad  and  steamboat  tickets  can  in  no  proper  sense 
be  regarded  as  property  in  which  third  persons  have  any 
vested  interest.  They  are  mere  tokens  or  evidences  of  a 
right  to  transportation  in  which  even  the  traveler  who  has 
purchased  one  has  but  a  special  interest,  and  to  which  the 
companies  have  title  and  the  ultimate  right  of  posses- 
sion.^ 

<<  2.  The  sale  of  railroad  and  steamboat  tickets  by  persons 
other  than  the  companies  or  their  agents  as  a  business 
ness  is  not  an  employment  in  which  they  have  any  unqual- 
ified right  to  engage.  A  ticket  is  a  mere  incident  to 
the  business  of  the  companies  in  transporting  passengers. 
Like  a  baggage  check,  it  is  merely  a  method  adopted  by 
them  for  the  transaction  of  their  own  business.  Hie  ticket 
itself  possesses  none  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  property 
and  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the  companies,  form 
the  basis  of  a  legitimate  independent  business.  At  most  it 
is  but  an  evidence  of  the  arrangement  between  the  compa- 
nies and  their  passengers  in  which  others  have  no  lawful 
interest.  No  right  to  transfer  is  given,  and  generally, 
none  is  intended.  To  hold  that  every  person  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  interfere  with  the  relations  between 
passengers  and  carriers,  which  is  supericM*  to  the  control  of 
the  legislature,  would  result  in  extending  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  lawmaking  power  much  farther    than 

1  Hibbard  v.  N.  T.  ft  B.  B.  R.  Co.,  16  N.  T.  456,  466;  Qnimby  v.  Van- 
derbilt,  17  N.  T.  806;  Rawson  o.  Fa.  B.  B.  Co.,  4S  N.  Y.  SIS. 
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they  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  would  be 
an  jnterferenee  with  the  power  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  State  government  that  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. It  seems  to  me  that  third  persons  have  no  con- 
stitntional  right  to  interfere  with  the  relations  between 
the  carrier  and  passenger  by  the  purchase  and  sale  without 
its  consent  of  tickets  issued  by  the  f ormer»  and  that  to 
establish  such  a  right  would  be  unauthorized  by  any  exist- 
ing  principle  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  true  the  act 
recognizes  the  right  of  third  persons  to  make  sales  of 
passage  tickets,  but  that  right  is  a  limited  one  and  can  be 
properly  exercised  only  by  an  agent  of  one  of  the  compa^ 
niee  furnishing  the  traveler  with  the  transportation  for 
which  the  ticket  is  purchased.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  as  such  sales  are  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  companies 
famishing  the  transportation,  the  company  making  it  be* 
comes  responsible  to  the  passengers  and  other  carriers  for 
any  fraud  perpetrated  by  its  agent,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  act/' 

The  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
however,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  held  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional  on  two  principal 
grounds :  ( 1 )  Because  the  State  has  no  right  to  prohibit 
altogether  the  carrying  on  of  a  business  which  is  not  inher- 
ently fraudulent,  simply  because  some  of  those  who  are 
engaged  therein  have  systematically  practiced  gross  frauds 
upon  others;  and  (2)  because  the  act  in  question  does  not 
make  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  unlawful,  but  makes 
it  a  monopoly,  and  vests  such  monopoly  in  the  transporta- 
tion companies  of  the  State.  The  court  also  held  that  the 
argument,  that  a  transportation  ticket  is  not  property  in 
the  constitutional  sense,  is  not  tenable.  The  importance 
of  the  principles  of  constitutional  law  justifies  me,  I  think, 
in  giving  space  to  the  following  lengthy  quotation  from  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Judge  Parker,  who  pronounced  judgment 
for  the  court. 
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Judge  Parker  said  in  part :  — 

**  The  statute  that  appellant  insiats  ia  in  derogation  of  the 
limitation  plaoed  upon  the  legislatiye  power  by  the  people, 
through  the  oonstitution  of  the  State,  reads  as  follows  : 
*  Section  1*  The  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  Section  615,  to 
read  as  follows :  Section  615.  Sale  of  passage  tickets  on 
vessels  and  railroads  forbidden  except  by  agents  specially 
auihoriaed*  No  person  shall  issue  or  sell,  or  offer  to  sell, 
any  passage  ticket,  or  any  instrument  giving  or  purporting 
to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely  or  upon  any  condition 
or  contingency  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  any  vessel 
or  railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  un- 
less he  is  an  authorized  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees 
of  such  vessels,  or  of  the  company  running  such  traiD, 
except  as  allowed  by  Sections  616  and  622 ;  and  no  person 
is  deemed  an  authorised  agent  of  such  owners,  consignees 
or  company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter,  unless  he 
has  received  authority  in  writing  therefor,  specifying  the 
name  of  the  company,  line,  vessel  or  railway  for  which  he 
is  authorized  to  act  as  agent,  and  the  city,  town  or  village, 
together  with  the  street  and  street  number,  in  which  his 
office  is  kept,  for  the  sale  of  tickets/ 

<*  <  Section  2.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the 
Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  616.  S(Ue  by  authorized  agents  restricted.  No  per- 
son, except  as  allowed  in  Section  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  shall  ask,  take  or  receive  any  money  or  valuable 
thing  as  a  consideration  for  any  passage  or  conveyance 
upon  any  vessel  or  railway  tr^in,  or  for  the  procurement 
of  any  ticket  or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  a 
right,  either  absolutely  or  upon  a  condition  or  contingencj, 
to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  a  vessel  or  railway  train, 
or  a  berth  or  stateroom  on  a  vessel,  unless  he  is  an  author- 
ized agent  within  the  provisions  of  the  last  section ;  nor 
shall  any  person,  as  such  agent,  sell  or  offer  to  sell,  any 
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snch  ticket,  instrument,  berth  or  stateroom,  or  ask,  take 
or  receiye  any  consideration  for  any  such  passage,  convey- 
ance, berth  or  stateroom,  except  at  the  office  designated 
in  his  appointment,  nor  until  he  has  been  authorized 
to  act  as  such  agent  {iccording  to  the  provisions  of  the 
last  section,  nor  for  a  sum  exceeding  the  price  charged  at 
the  time  of  such  sale  by  the  company,  owners  or  consignees 
of  the  vessel  or  railway  mentioned  in  the  ticket.  Nothing 
in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  prop- 
erly authorized  agent  of  any  transportation  company  from 
purchasing  from  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any 
other  transportation  company  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  to 
whom  he  may  sell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  part  of  the 
line  for  which  he  is  the  properly  authorized  agent,  so  as 
to  enable  such  passenger  to  travel  to  the  place  or  junction 
from  which  his  ticket  shall  read/ 

**  The  remaining  portion  of  the  section  relates  to  the  re- 
demption of  tickets  purchased  from  an  authorized  agent  of 
a  railway  company,  under  certain  contingencies,  and  within 
certain  periods  of  time,  and  is  not  in  anywise  involved  in 
this  appeal. 

**  Having  observed  how  the  statute  reads,  it  will  be  well 
next  to  analyze  it  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  what  was 
intended  to  be  accomplished,  and  is  in  fact  accomplished, 
by  the  phraseology  of  the  statute,  in  order  that  we  may 
ascertain  whether  the  statute  is  in  contravention  of  any  of 
the  rights  secured  by  the  constitution  to  the  citizen.  It 
will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  tickets  absolutely,  nor  does  it  limit  to  the 
particular  transportation  company  oyer  whose  route  he 
desired  to  be  conveyed,  the  right  to  sell  tickets  to  the 
traveler.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  last  assertion 
is  in  conflict  with  the  position  taken  by  the  learned  judge 
who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  division,  for  he 
assumes  that  as  only  persons  appointed  agents  can  sell,  the 
effect  of  the  provision  is  that  a  corporation  *  shall  only 
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sell  through  its  agents,  and  is  merely  a  declaration  tliat  the 
corporation  itself  was  to  sell  its  tickets/ 

**  The  first  section  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  section 
do  restrict  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  to  agents  special^ 
authorised  by  transportation  companies,  and  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  statute  upon  the  subject,  it  would  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  it,  that  its  only  effect  is  to  con- 
fine the  right  to  sell  passage  tickets  of  a  corporation  to 
that  corporation  itself,  which  can  act  only  throng  agents; 
but  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  sentences  of  the 
second  section  may  be  found  the  following :  <  Nothing  in 
this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly 
authorised  agent  of  any  transportation  company  froai 
purchasing  from  the  properly  authorized  i^nt  of  any  other 
transportation  company  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  to  whom 
he  may  sell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  part  of  the  line  for 
which  he  is  the  properly  authorised  agent,  so  as  to  enable 
such  passenger  to  travel  to  the  place  or  junction  from 
which  his  ticket  shall  read/  Thus  we  see  that  the  moment 
a  man  becomes  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company  he 
is  by  that  designation  authorized  to  buy  tickets  of  any 
other  transportation  company  in  the  United  States  or  the 
world,  and  may  sell  such  tickets  to  any  person  who  applies 
for  them.  In  the  sale  of  tickets  of  the  various  transporta- 
tion companies,  other  than  those  of  the  company  of  which 
he  is  an  agent,  he  necessarily  acts  as  a  broker.  He  can  boy 
the  tickets  and  sell  them  again,  making  a  profit  that  may 
periiaps  depend  more  or  less  on  the  d^ree  of  competition 
between  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Clearly, 
the  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  tickets  of  foreign  corporations,  is  not  engaged  in 
selling  the  passage  tickets  of  the  transportation  company 
appointing  him.  It  is  not  the  sale  of  the  tickets  of  his 
principal  alone  that  the  agent  is  thus  engaged  in;  but  when 
a  transportation  company  appoints  an  agent  to  sell  its 
tickets,  then  the  State,  by  this  statate,  steps  in  and 
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attempts  to  clothe  him  with  the  power  which  it  takes  from 
all  other  citizens  to  deal  in  the  tickets  of  as  many  other 
transportation  companies  as  he  may  be  able  to  make  satis- 
factory arrangements  with. 

**  This  leads  us  to  note  another  interesting  feature  of  this 
remarkable  statute.  The  buying  and  selling  of  passage 
tickets  is  not  abolished ;  it  is  only  condemned  where  the 
seller  has  not  authority  from  some  one  of  the  transportation 
companies  to  act  as  its  agent.  It  has  happened  before  that 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  the  lawmaking  power  has 
provided  for  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  applicants  possessed  suitable  qualifications  as 
to  character,  intelligence  and  financial  responsibility  to  fill 
certain  positions  of  trust,  or  to  engage  in  a  business  which 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son either  incompetent  or  of  bad  character ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance has  it  conferred  a  general  and  unlimited  power  of 
appointment  upon  a  class  of  persons  or  corporations  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  State  government.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  there  was  such  a  situation  as  would  have  justified  an 
enactment  placing  some  restrictions  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  selling  of  passage  tickets  and  prescribing  penalties  by 
way  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  those  who  should  break 
over  such  restraints.  Our  excise  legislation  affords  an 
illustration.  By  its  provisions  all  are  permitted  to  sell 
liquor  within  certain  limitations  that  apply  to  all  citizens 
alike,  and  for  the  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
tra£Sc  are  provided  certain  penalties  that  are  expected  to 
assure  to  the  public  some  measure  of  protection  from  non- 
law-abiding  citizens  engaged  in  the  business.  But  this  act 
simply  turns  over  to  the  transportation  companies  the 
selection  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  be  permitted  to  sell 
tickets.  It  imposes  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  ap- 
pointing power,  nor  upon  the  agents  selected,  other  than 
that  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  he  must  confine  himself  to 
the  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  transportation  com- 
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panies.  The  business  of  buying  and  selling  tickets,  as  to 
such  agents,  continues  to  be  a  legitimate  business,  but  to  all 
citizens  other  than  those  who  may  be  selected  by  the  trans- 
portation companies,  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  tickets  is 
denied,  and  an  actual  sale  by  them  constitutes  a  felony.  The 
act  itself  is  silent  as  to  the  motive  of  its  enactment  by  the 
legislature,  and  it  contains  no  suggestion  as  to  the  public 
interests  which  its  purpose  is  to  subserve. 

**  Ticket  brokerage  as  a  business  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  at 
great  agencies  such  as  Cook's  and  Gaze's,  tickets  can  be 
purchased  over  a  great  portion  of  the  transportation  routes 
of  the  world.  Intending  travelers  in  great  numbers  have 
gone  to  these  agencies  for  advice  as  to  choice  of  routes  to 
be  taken  in  contemplated  journeys  and  to  purchase  the 
tickets  for  the  trip,  whether  it  should  require  days,  or 
weeks  or  months  to  make  it.  The  traveling  public  in  large 
numbers  have  come  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
such  agencies,  of  which  there  are  now  very  many.  And 
Cook's  and  Gaze's  are  among  the  agencies  that  must  go  out 
of  business  in  this  State  if  this  statute  can  live,  unless  some 
transportation  company  shall  deem  it  wise  to  clothe  them 
with  the  authority  to  act  as  its  agents. 

**  It  is  asserted  by  counsel  that  the  traveling  public  and  the 
transportation  companies  have  been  so  defrauded  by  the 
acts  of  the  brokers  in  the  selling  of  unused  or  alleged  to  be 
unused  passage  tickets,  as  to  call  for  legislation  of  a 
protective  character,  of  which  this  statute  is  the  outcome. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  undoubtedly  is  to  rush  to  the 
legislature  for  a  cure  for  all  the  grievances  of  citizens, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  and  many  novel  experiments  in 
legislation  are  the  result.  But  usually  in  case  of  wrongs 
penalties  have  been  provided.  It  is  novel  legislation  indeed 
that  attempts  to  take  away  from  all  the  people  the  right  to 
conduct  a  given  business  because  there  are  wrongdoers  in 
it,  from  whose  conduct  the  people  suffer.  But  where  ia 
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the  statute  is  to  be  found  the  evidence  that  its  purpose  is 
to  prevent  fraud?  *  In  the  title  of  the  act/  answers 
counsel,  and  with  that  answer  he  has  to  be  content.  For 
while  the  act  is  entitled  *  Frauds  in  the  sale  of  passage 
tickets/  the  body  of  the  statute  does  not  contain  any 
reference  to  forged,  altered,  used  or  stolen  tickets.  The 
sale  of  such  tickets  is  made  a  punishable  offense  under 
other  sections  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  provisions  of  the 
act,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  selling  of  valid  tickets, 
regularly  bsued  by  a  transportation  company.  Can  the 
legislature  declare  such  sales  to  be  fraudulent,  or  prohibit 
them  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  prevent  fraud  ?  If  the 
act  prohibited  is  fraudulent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
legislature,  under  its  police  power,  may  provide  for  its 
punishment;  but  whether  it  may,  under  such  power,  in- 
terdict the  sale  of  a  valid  ticket  by  one  person  to  another 
upon  the  pretext  that  fraud  will  thus  be  prevented,  pre- 
sents a  very  different  question.  I  confess  I  am  unable  to 
see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a  transportation  company. 
If  a  transportation  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  It  costs  the  company  no  more  to 
carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other.  How  then  can  it 
be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  transfer  of 
such  a  ticket  by  the  purchaser  to  another  person  ?  It  is 
said  that  the  prohibition  of  such  a  sale  tends  to  protect  the 
traveler  from  being  defrauded.  If  it  is  a  sale  of  a  valid 
ticket,  no  fraud  can  possibly  result,  and  if  it  is  not  a  sale 
of  a  valid  ticket,  then  the  sale  is  fraudulent  and  is  pro- 
hibited by  other  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 

**  Only  one  prop  remains  which  it  is  pretended  can  sup- 
port the  weight  of  this  statute,  and  that  is,  that  the  penal 
laws  not  having  proved  sufficiently  efficacious  to  wholly 
prevent  fraud,  an  emergency  is  presented  which  justifies 
the  taking  away  from  the  general  public  the  right  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  ticket  selling. 
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«<  Counsel  argae  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  ticket  broker 
in  seouring  to  the  traveling  public  the  benefits  of  such  com- 
petition was  of  such  a  fraudulent  character  as  to  wholly  jus- 
tify the  legislation!  and  appeal  to  the  decisions  quoted  from 
in  support  of  such  contention.  But  we  pass  for  the  present 
the  subject  of  motive ,  to  be  again  referred  to  when  we  come 
to  consider  whether,  under  the  police  power,  the  l^islation 
can  be  justified.  Whatever  the  legislature's  motive,  the 
fact  is,  that  it  has  passed  an  act  which  does  not  declare 
ticket  brokerage  unlawful,  for  it  allows  any  person  who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  appointment  as  agent 
for  a  transportation  company  to  engage  in  ticket  broker- 
age ;  but  the  act  does  declare  that  if  any  person,  other  than 
an  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  undertakes  to  en- 
gage in  the  passenger  ticket  brokerage  business  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  unlawful  for 
all  citizens  of  New  York  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  passage  tickets  unless  empowered  to  do  so  by  the 
written  appointment  of  a  transportation  company. 

**  Much  has  been  said  in  argument  with  reference  to  this 
statute  in  a  more  agreeable  vein,  placing  the  statute  in  a 
somewhat  more  attractive  form,  but  it  is  as  well  to  go  beneath 
the  surface  and  get  at  the  truth,  which  is  that  the  statute 
was  intended  to  and  does,  in  fact,  vest  the  control  of  the 
sale  of  passage  tickets  within  this  State,  not  only  of  trans- 
portation companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  but 
throughout  the  world,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  such 
companies. 

*<The  business  of  selling  passage  tickets  continues,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  and  legitimate  business. 
Public  policy  is  still  declared  to  favor  a  business  which 
recognizes  the  propriety  of  the  middleman  between  the 
passenger  and  the  transportation  company,  but  the  right  to 
engage  in  it  is  denied  to  the  general  public. 

<^  The  question  then  is  whether  the  organic  law  prohibits 
legislation  of  this  character* 
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'<  Before  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
that,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  condemn  such  legislation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  granting  of  mo* 
Dopolies  or  exclusive  privileges  to  corporations  or  persons 
has  been  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others 
to  follow  a  lawful  calling  and  an  infringement  of  personal 
liberty,  from  the  times  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  statute  of  21  Jac,  abolishing  monopolies, 
has  been  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  regarded  as  a 
statutory  landmark  of  English  liberty,  and  that  nation  has 
jealously  preserved  it.  It  was  a  part  of  that  inheritance 
which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  and  incorporated 
into  the  organic  law,  to  the  end  that  the  lawmaking  power 
should  be  restrained  from  interference  with  it. 

<^  It  is  not  contended  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage 
is  in  itself  of  a  fraudulent  character.  The  business  can 
be  honestly  conducted;  it  has  been  so  conducted  in  the 
past  by  honest  men  engaged  in  it;  and  the  most  that  is  as- 
serted is  that  there  are  some  men  engaged  in  the  business 
who  have  imposed  on  the  public.  The  same  assertion  can 
be  made  with  equal  truth  of  every  business,  trade  and  pro- 
fession. Because  some  coal  dealers  and  vendors  in  sugar 
cheat  in  weight,  and  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  in  meas- 
urements, and  in  tobacco  in  quality,  it  has  not  hitherto, 
we  venture  to  say,  been  thought  the  proper  remedy  to 
make  it  a  felony  for  persons  to  hereafter  engage  in  such 
business,  unless  they  shall  have  been  duly  appointed  as 
agents  by  the  corporations  manufacturing  or  producing  the 
product. 

<<  Still  another  motive  for  this  enactment  is  suggested,  and 
that  is  that  its  real  purpose  is  to  enable  transportation  com- 
panies to  compel  others  with  which  they  may  enter  into 
pooling  arrangements  to  preserve  their  agreement  from 
secret  violation,  which  is  frequently  the  outcome  under 
the  present  ticket  brokerage  system,  which  offers  an  avenue 
by  which  the  weaker  corporation  to  such  an  agreement  can 
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dispose  of  its  ticlLets  at  a  price  lower  than  that  agreed 

upon. 

•        •«««•««         ••# 

*<  Again,  it  is  said  that  ticket  brokers  enable  the  railroads 
to  engage  in  unfair  competition.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  sale  to  the  broker  by  a  competing  railroad,  at  mach  less 
than  the  regular  rates,  of  a  block  of  tickets  that  the  broker 
is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers,  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  takes  travel  from  its  competitors.  An  opinioa  is 
cited  in  which  the  court  in  another  jurisdiction  denooDces 
the  ticket  scalper  for  engaging  in  a  business  of  tliis 
character,  and  pronounces  such  business  fraudulent  alike 
in  its  conception  and  operation ;  but  we  pass  this  opioion 
without  other  comment  than  to  say  whatever  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  law  in  other  jurisdictions,  in  this  one  it  is 
well  established  that  the  public  welfare  is  best  subserved 
by  the  encouragement  of  competition,^  and  hence  this  so- 
called  reason  furnishes  no  support  to  the  claim  that  this 
legislation  was  for  the  public  good." 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  places  so  high  a  value,  as  a 
constitutional  protection  against  legislative  tyranny,  upon 
the  principle  that  a  legislature  cannot  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit a  trade  or  business  which  is  not  inherently  fraudulent, 
because  great  frauds  are  committed  by  some  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  or  because  the  character  of  the  bus- 
iness makes  the  practice  of  fraud  easy  and  its  detection 
difficult;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  that  these  later 
cases,  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  ticket-scalping 
laws  has  been  sustained,  do  not  rest  their  judgment  upon 
a  denial  of  that  principle,  although  most  of  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  do  refer  to  the  commission  of  these  frauds 
by  unauthorized  ticket  agents  as  a  justification  for  giving 
to  the  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  such  tickets.     Their  chief  ground  for 

^  People  «.  Sheldon,  189  N.  Y.  268;  Jadd  v.  Harrinffton,  id,  105. 
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lioldiDg  these  laws  to  be  constitational  is  that  a  ticket  is 
only  a  token,  and  not  a  piece  of  property  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  general  barter  and  sale ;  that  it  is  merely 
-eTidence  of  a  contract  to  carry  the  holder  to  his  place  of 
destination,  and  that  its  sale  is  merely  an  incident  of  the 
business  of  a  common  carrier,  which  can  be  exclusively 
given  to  agents  of  their  own  appointment,  without  infring- 
ing their  constitutional  right  of  any  one  else  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  selling  the  tickets,  after  they  have  been 
issued  by  the  railroads.     This  argument  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  one,  if  it  be  conceded  that  a  ticket,  —  which  is 
not  expressly  declared  on  its  face  to  be  non-transferable 
and  which  does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  who 
alone  is  entitled  by  the  contract  to  make  use  of  it ;  —  in 
other  words,  that  a  general  ticket,  issued  by  a  transporta- 
tion company,  is  not  property,  whose  free  alienation  inters 
vivos   is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.     But  if  this  be 
denied,  and  such  a  ticket  be  held  to  be  as  much  property 
in  the  constitutional  sense  as  a  note  or  bond,  payable  to 
bearer,  there  is  nothing  in  the  argument  to  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  the  ticket-scalping  law,  in  the  face  of 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  purpose  of  these  laws  is  not 
so  much  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  unsuspecting 
traveler,  as  the  furtherance  of  the  private  interests  of  the 
railroads  and  other  common  carriers.     I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  policy  of  such  laws  is  a  part  of  the  general 
policy  of  combinations  of  railroads  in  maintaining  rates, 
and  are  designed  to  prevent  some  railroads  from  selling 
tickets  through  the  ticket-brokers  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  combinations.     As  long  as  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  law,  not  only  to  refuse  aid  in  enforcing  such  com- 
binations, but  even  to  punish  those  who  enter  into  such 
combinations,  this   would  not  furnish    any  constitutional 
justification  for  these  laws.     But,  to  recur  to  the  argument 
that  a  ticket  is  not  property;  in  the  New  York  case,  Judge 
Bartlett  in  his  opinion  says  that  the  question,  whether  the 
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purchaser  of  a  ticket  can  be  denied  the  right  to  sell  it, 
was  not  before  the  court,  but  intimated  that  this  question 
would  be  answered  by  hioi  in  the  affirmative.  But  if  the 
purchaser  from  the  railroad  could  sell  the  ticket,  why  could 
not  his  vendee  sell  it  too?  So  that  we  return  to  the 
origioal  proposition ,  whether  the  business  of  selling  trans- 
portation tickets,  once  issued  by  the  companies,  can  be 
lawfully  prohibited?  It  is  clear  that  the  railroads  may 
issue  tickets,  as  they  do,  which  are  non-transferable,  and 
when  their  non-transferable  character  is  stated  on  their  face, 
no  one  but  the  original  purchaser  can  make  use  of  them. 
And  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  transportation  companies  to  issue 
that  kind  of  ticket,  they  must  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  secure  their  enforcement  of  that  condition.  There  is 
no  difference  between  a  railroad  ticket  and  any  other 
license  to  make  use  of  another's  property.  Unless  the 
license  is  non-transferable,  by  the  law  or  by  express  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  it  is  as  much  the  proper  subject  of 
alienation  as  any  more  stable  right  of  interest  in  another's 
property. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  a  full  discussion  of  these  laws 
against  ticket-scalping,  because  I  believe  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  have,  in  deciding  against  their  constitutionality, 
strengthened  the  constitutional  barriers,  not  only  against 
legislative  interferences  with  the  constitutional  liberty  in 
general,  but  also  against  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  create  legal  monopolies,  or  the  increase  of  the 
powers  of  those  already  existing,  whose  creation  has  been 
justified  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  choosing  between 
government  and  private  monopolies.^ 

§  124.  Prohibition  of  sale  of  game  oat  of  season  — 
Prohibition  of  export  of  game. —  In  a  subsequent  section* 
it  will  be  explained  that  laws  have  been  passed  in  most 

1  As  to  which  see  pofi,  §§  127, 126. 
s  §  151. 
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of  the  States,  which  prohibit  the  shooting  of  wild  game 
and  the  catching  of  certain   fish   daring   certain   periods 
of  the  year;  and  in  some  cases  laws  have  been  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  certain  game,  or  the  catching  of 
(sertain  fish,  for  a  year  or  more.     The  object  of  these  laws 
18  the  prevention  of  the  extinction  of  the  game  by  exces- 
siye  banting,  and  by  hunting  daring  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing seasons.    The  constitutional  aspect  of  these  laws  will  be 
discassed  in  the  subsequent  section.     The  simple  prohibi- 
tion of  banting  and  fishing  during  the  prohibited  season 
has  not  proven  an  effective  protection.     And  for  that  rea- 
son, laws  have  been  enacted  in  a  namber  of  the  States, 
which   prohibit    absolutely    the    sale    of   game  and   fish 
during  the  closed  season,  and  provide  appropriate  penalties 
for  enforcing  the  law.     These  laws  have  been  sustained  as 
constitational  exercises  of  police  power.    In  one  case  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  was  sustained,  although  it  pro- 
hibited daring  the  closed  season  the  sale  of  quail  which  was 
killed  outside  of  the  State.^ 

Another  common  regulation,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  wild  game,  is  the  prohibition  of  the  con- 
signment out  of  the  State  for  sale  of  such  wild  game.  And 
the  regulations  have  been  sustained,  although  they  involve 
an  apparent  interference  with  interstate  commerce.^  In 
Minnesota,  a  law  prohibiting  the  consignment  to  a  mer- 
chant for  sale  of  any  part  of  a  deer,  elk,  moose,  or  caribou, 
except  the  head  or  skin,  was  sustained  ;  ^  while  in  California, 
a  law  was  declared  to  be  constitutional  which  prohibited  the 
sale  of  any  part  of  the  deer.^  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
usaal  character  of  these  laws,  their  enactment  can  be  con- 

1  Both  V.  state,  51  Ohio  St.  209. 

s  BtMte  V.  Geer,  61  Conn.  144  (qnail  or  grouse) ;  Organ  «.  State,  56  Ark. 
867  (fish);  State  v.  Harrab,  95  Ala.  176  (oysters);  State  9.  Mehrln,  95 
Ala.  176. 

*  State  V.  Chapel^  64  Minn.  8S4. 

«  Bx  parte  liaier,  108  Cal.  476. 
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gtit4itionalIy  saetained,  on  the  ground  that  the  welfare  of  aB 
is  promoted  by  them,  without  imposing  any  unreasonable 
restraint  upon  the  individual. 

§  125.  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade.  —  This  phase 
of  police  supervision  is  not  only  the  most  common,  but  the 
moral  and  economical  conditions,  which  induce  its  exercise, 
are  so  great  and  pressing,  and  the  popular  excitement  at- 
tending all  agitations  against  intemperance,  like  all  popular 
agitations,  is  usually  so  little  under  the  control  of  reason^ 
that  it  is  hard  to  obtain,  from  those  who  are  attempting  to 
form  and  mould  public  opinion,  any  approach  to  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  constitutional  limitations  upon 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  in  its  application  to  the 
regulation  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade.  Drunken- 
ness is  distressingly  common,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  practice  and  preach 
total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and 
the  multitude  of  cases  of  misery  and  want,  caused  directly 
by  this  common  vice,  cry  aloud  for  some  measure  whereby 
the  evil  of  drunkenness  may  be  banished  from  the  earth.. 
It  is  no  wonder  when  the  zealous  reformer  contemplatea 
the  careworn  face  of  the  drunkard's  wife,  and  the  rags  of 
his  children,  that  he  appeals  to  the  law-making  power  to 
enact  any  and  all  laws  which  seem  to  promise  the  banish- 
ment of  drunkenness ;  forgetting,  as  it  is  very  natural  for 
him  to  do,  since  zealots  are  rarely  possessed  of  a  philoso- 
phical and  judicial  mind,  that  to  make  a  living  law,  it  must 
be  demanded,  and  its  enactment  compelled,  by  an  irresisti- 
ble public  opinion ;  and  where  the  law  in  question  does  not 
have  for  its  object  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  a  tres- 
pass upon  rights,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain^or  it  the  entha- 
siastic  and  practically  unanimous  support,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  it.  Furthermore,  if 
in  any  community  public  opinion  is  so  aroused  into  activity 
as  to  be  able  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  a  law,  having 
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for  its  object  the  prevention  of  a  vice,  the  moral  force  of 
Bach  a  public  opinion  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  suppress  it. 
The  temperance  agitator  does  not  usually  dwell  on  these 
scientific  objections  to  temperance  laws,  or  if  he  does,  be  either 
gives  to  them  a  flat  and  unreasoning  denial,  which  makes 
all  further  argument  impossiblci  or  he  justifies  the  enactment 
of  an   otherwise  useless  law  by  the  claim  that  the  enact- 
ment would  arouse  public  attention  to  the  evils  of  drunk- 
enness, and  by  making  persistent,  though    unsuccessful, 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law,  public  opinion  will  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  giving  the  proper  support  to  the  law. 
Educate  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  of  giving  proper 
support  to  the  law  I     If  there  is  one  principle  that  the  his- 
tory of  law  and  legislation  teaches  with  unerring  precis- 
ion»  it  is,  not  only  the  utter  futility  as  a  corrective  measure 
of  a  law,  whose  enactment  is  not  the  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable resultant  of   the  social  forces,  then  at  play  in 
organized  society,  but  also  the  great  injury  inflicted  upon 
law  in  general  by  the  enactment  of  laws  before  their  time. 
Nothing  so  weakens  the  reverence  for  law,  and  diminishes 
its  efiectiveness  as  a  restraint  upon  wrong  and  crime,  as  the 
passage  of  stillborn  laws,  laws  which  are  dead  letters  be- 
fore they  have  been  promulgated  to  the  people.     And  why 
are  laws  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  vice  ineffec- 
tual?   Because  such  a  law  cannot  enlist  in  its  cause  the 
strong  motive  power  of  self-interest.    I  do  not  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  benefited  by  the  effective  control  of  drunken- 
ness. But  I  do  mean  that  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  made 
to  feel,  sufficiently  acutely,  the  necessity  of  enforcing  these 
laws,  in  order  to  make  them  effective  remedies  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  evil.     A  man  sees  a  pick-pocket  steal  his 
neighbor's  handkerchief,  while  on  his  way  through  the  pub- 
lic streets.  He  will  instantly,  involuntarily,  give  the  alarm, 
and  probably  would  render  what  aid  was  necessary  or  pos- 
sible, in  securing  the  arrest  of  this  offender  against  the  laws 
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of  the  oountrj.  The  same  man,  a  few  steps  further,  sees 
another  yiolating  the  law  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liqnor ;  and  althongh  he  may  be  an  active  member  of  some 
temperance  organization,  he  will  be  sure  to  pass  on  his  way, 
and  say  and  do  nothing  to  bring  this  offender  to  justice. 
Why  this  difference  of  action  in  the  two  cases?  In  the 
first  case,  the  act  was  a  trespass  upon  the  right  of  property 
of  another,  and  self-interest,  through  fear  of  a  like  trespass 
upon  his  own  rights  of  property,  prompted  the  man  who 
saw  the  crime  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  the  criminal.  In  the 
latter  case,  no  man's  rights  were  trampled  upon ;  the  un- 
lawful act  inflicted  no  direct  damage  upon  the  man  who 
witnessed  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  consequently  self- 
interest  did  not  impel  him  to  activity  in  support  of  the  law* 

But  these  considerations  constitute  only  philosophical  ob- 
jections to  such  laws,  and  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  legis* 
lative  body,  as  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  passed.  They 
do  not  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laws  after  they  have  been  enacted.  If  the  constitution 
does  not  prohibit  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  passage  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  legislators.  The  question  to  be  answered  is,  therefore, 
are  the  laws  for  the  regulation  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
trade  constitutional?  The  preceding  sections  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter  contain  an  enunciation  of  all  the  principles  oi 
constitutional  law,  which  are  necessary  to  the  solution  of 
the  present  problem.  But  a  recapitulation  is  necessary,  be- 
fore applying  them  to  the  particular  case  in  question. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  satisfactorily  explained  in 
its  application  to  a  sufficient  number  of  parallel  and  similar 
cases,  in  order  to  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  no 
trade  can  be  subjected  to  police  regulation  of  any  kind, 
unless  its  prosecution  involves  some  harm  or  injury  to  the 
public  or  to  third  persons,  and  in  any  case  the  regulation 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  evil  which  is  to  be  restrained. 
It  has  also  been  maintained  and,  I  think,  satisfactorily 
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tablished,  that  no  trade  can  be  prohibited  altogether,  nnless 
the  e?il  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  trade,  so  that  the 
trade,  however  conducted,  and  whatever  may  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  engaged  in  it,  mast  necessarily  produce 
injury  upon  the  public  or  upon  individual  third  persons. 
It  has  likewise  been  shown  that,  while  vice,  as  vice,  can 
never  be  the  subject  of  criminal  law,  yet  a  trade,  which  has 
for  its  object  or  necessary  consequence,  the  provision  of 
means  for  the  gratification  of  a  vice,  may  be  prohibited, 
and  its  prosecution  made  a  criminal  ofiense.  These  princi- 
ples, if  sustainable  at  all,  must  have  an  universal  application. 
They  admit  of  no  exceptional  cases.  If  the  reader  has 
given  his  assent  to  the  truth  of  them,  in  their  application  to 
other  cases  of  police  regulation  of  employments,  his  inabil- 
ity to  adhere  to  them,  in  their  application  to  the  police 
regulation  of  the  liquor  trade,  indicates  either  a  lack 
of  courage  to  maintain  his  convictions  in  the  face  of  popu- 
lar clamor,  or  an  obscuration  of  his  judgment  through  his 
sjrmpathetic  emotions,  which  are  aroused  in  considering  the 
gigantic  evil  to  be  combated. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  any  one  could  be  punished 
for  drunkenness,  unless  he  thrusts  the  fact  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  so  that  it  offends  the  sensibilities  of  the 
community,  and  in  consequence  becomes  a  public  offense. 
If  a  man  displays  his  drunkenness  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares to  the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  the  public,  he 
can  be  punished  therefor.  But  if  he  chooses  to  degrade 
himself  by  intoxication  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home  or 
apartments,  he  commits  no  offense  against  the  public, 
and  is  consequently  not  subject  to  police  regulation.  But 
the  man  who  proposed  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his  proneness 
to  drunkenness,  would  be  guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  and 
could  be  punished  for  it.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  the 
law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  lunatics,  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  confirmed  drunkards, 
and  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  dealer  who  knowingly  does 
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80.  In  yery  many  of  the  States  there  are  statutes  in  which 
it  is  provided,  that  whoever  is  injnred  by  the  wrongful  sets 
of  a  drunken  person  may  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  dealer  in  liquor  who  sold  or  gave  the  liquor 
which  caused  intoxication  in  whole  or  in  part,  where  the 
intoxicated  person  was  neither  a  confirmed  drunkard,  nor 
a  minor,  nor  a  lunatic,  nor  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
when  he  purchased  the  liquor.  This  legislation  has  been 
frequently  sustained  by  the  courts  in  its  broadest  applica- 
tion, and,  it  is  believed,  has  in  no  case  been  declared  an* 
constitutional,  although  often  contested.^  So  far  as  these 
statutes  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  persons  who,  from 
their  known  weakness  of  character,  may  be  expected  to 
make  an  improper  use  of  it  to  their  own  harm  and  the 
injury  of  others,  and  subject  the  dealer,  who  sells  liquor  to 
these  classes  of  persons,  to  an  action  for  the  damages  that 
third  persons  may  have  sustained  from  their  drunken  antics, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  statutes  are  constitutional. 
These  persons,  who  are  laboring  under  some  mental  or  other 
infirmity  which  renders  them  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, can  very  properly  be  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  State,  if  not  in  all  cases  for  their  own  benefit,  at 
least  for  the  protection  of  the  public ;  and  where  a  dealer 
in  intoxicating  liquors  sells  to  such  an  one,  in  violation  of 
the  statutes,  he  does  a  wrongful  thing,  an  act  prohibited  by 
a  const itutioual  law,  and  he  may  therefore  be  held  respon- 
sible for  every  damage  flowing  from  his  wrongful  act,  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  But  when  the 
statutes  go  farther  and  make  the  dealer  responsible  for 
every  wrongful  act  committed  by  any  and  every  person 

1  Both  «.  Bppy,  so  lU.  SSS;  WUkerson  v.  Bast,  67  Ind.  172;  Foontainv. 
Draper,  49  III.  441;  Church  o.  Higham,  44  Iowa,  4S2;  Goodenongii  t. 
McGrew,  44  Iowa,  670;  Ganssby  v.  Perkins,  80  Mich.  492;  B&dore  e. 
Newton,  54  N.  H.  117;  Baker  o.  Pope,  2  Hnn,  556;  Qaain  o.  BasseU,  IS 
Han,  876;  Bertholf  v,  O'BeUly,  74  N.  Y.  515;  Baker  o.  Beckwlth,  » 
Ohio  St.  814;  State  v,  Lndington,  88  Wis.  107;  Whitman  o.  DeTeit,  88 
Wis.  70. 
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while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  whose  intoxication  was 
caused  by  the  liquor  which  the  dealer  bad  sold,  whether  the 
dealer  knew  of  his  aptitude  to  intoxication  or  not,  they 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  principle  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  liquor  trade  is  unlawful  in  itself,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  laws  must  depend  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  laws  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade  in 
general.  For  no  one  can  be  held  responsible  for  damage, 
flowing  consequentially  from  an  act  of  his,  unless  that  act 
is  unlawful  in  itself,  or  he  has  done  it  in  an  unlawful 
manner.  If  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  lawful  occupation  he  can 
not  be  held  for  a  damage  that  is  not  the  result  of  his  failure 
to  conduct  the  business  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  conducted  a  lawful  business  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  when  he  sells  liquor  to  one  who  may  not  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  become  intoxicated. 

Is  then  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  legislative  authority  under  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  limitations?  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  very  generally  sustained  laws  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  any  manner,  form  or  bulk 
whatever,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  works  an  injury 
to  society,  and  may,  therefore,  be  prohibited.^ 

1  Metropolitan  Board  Excise  v,  Barrie,  S4  N.  Y.  657;  Wynehamerv. 
People^  8  Kern,  486;  Warren  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  Charleston,  2  Gray,  98; 
Fisher  v.  McOirr,  1  Gray,  26;  Jones  v.  People,  UIll.  196;  Goddard  v. 
Jacksonville,  15  111.  588 ;  People  o.  Hawley,  8  Gibbs,  880 ;  Preston  o.  Drew, 
88  Me.  559;  State  v,  Noyes,  80  N.  H.  279 ;  State  v.  Snow,  8  B.  1. 68;  State 
V,  Peckham,  lb,  298 ;  SUte  o.  Panl,  5  B.  1. 185 ;  State  v.  Wheeler,  25  Conn. 
290;  Lincoln  v.  Smith,  27  Vt.  828;  Sante  v.  State,  2  Clarke  (Iowa),  165; 
Prohibitory  Am.  Cases,  25  Kan.  751  (87  Am.  Bep.  284) ;  Bartemeyer  v. 
Iowa,  18  Wall.  729 ;  State  v,  Mngler,  29  Kan.  252  (44  Am.  Bep.  684 ) ;  Perdue 
V,  Ellis,  18  Ga.  586;  Austin  v.  State,  10  Mo.  591 ;  State  v.  Searcy,  20  Mo. 
489;  Our  Honse  v.  State,  4  Greene  (Iowa),  172;  Znmhofl  v.  State,  i&. 
526;  State  v.  Donehey,  8  Iowa,  896;  State  v,  Carney,  20  Iowa,  82;  State 
0.  BanghmaD,i&.  497;  State  v,  Gnrney,  87  Me.  156;  State  v.  Bargoyne,  7 
Lea,  178  (40  Am.  Bep.  60);   State  v,  Prescott,  27  Vt.  194;  Lincoln  v, 
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The  citatioDS  and  qaotations  may  be  contioned  without 
end,  bat  the  ioyariable  argumait  is  that  the  liqaor  trade 
has,  following  in  its  train,  certain  eyils,  which  would  not 
exist,  if  the  trade  were  prohibited  altogether;  eonae- 
quenUy,  the  trade  may  rightfully  be  prohibited.     If  the 

SmIU,  S7  Vt.  8SS;  Stale  v.  Brenaan's  Liqaors,  26  Ooau,  878;  State  «. 
Common  PleM,  86  N.  J.  79  (18  Am.  Bep.  422J ;  TUmer  o.  Village  of  AUi- 
aocet  89  Fed.  Rep.  196^  note;  Koester  v.  State,  86  Kan.  87,  proMbtt 
•ale  bj  aU  Iwt  drngglsta  lor  medical,  ecleotifie  and  mechanical  por- 
poeei.  Local  option  lawa  are  conatltntlonaL  Sr  parte  Kennedy  (Tex.), 
8  8.  W.  114.  '*Tbe  measnxea  beet  calculated  to  prevent  tbose  evils 
and  preserve  a  bealtby  tone  of  morale  In  the  commnnHy,  are  snb- 
Jecte  proper  for  the  consideration  oC  the  ieglalatnre.  0>nn8  of 
Jnstice  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  other  than  to  disdaise 
their  legitinukto  dnties  in  carrying  into  execution  such  laws  as  the  kglsl** 
tore  may  establish,  inless,  indeed,  they  find  that  the  legislaftore  In  mak- 
ing a  partlcnlar  law,  has  disregarded  the  restrainte  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  constitation  of  this  State,  or  the  United  States.'*  State  9.  Brauian, 
88  0>nn.  878.  **  There  In,  however,  no  occasion  to  pnrsiie  this  topic. 
The  law  in  question  is,  in  oar  opinion,  obnozloas  to  no  objection,  which 
conld  be  derived  from  tiie  establishment  of  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the 
defendant.  It  is  not  different  in  ito  character,  althoogh  It  may  be  moie 
stringent  in  some  of  ita  provisions  from  those  AnmerooB  lavrs,  whldi 
have  been  passed  in  almost  all  dvlliaed  commnnities  and  in  ours  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  oar  State,  regulating  the  traffic  in  ^iritaoas 
liquors,  and  which  are  based  on  the  power  poseessed  by  eveiy  soverrfgn 
State,  to  provide  t^  law,  as  it  shall  deem  fit  for  the  healtti,  morals,  peace 
and  general  welfare  ol  the  State,  and  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
thought  of  their  expediency>  have  been  invariably  sustained  as  belog 
within  the  competency  of  the  legislature  to  enact."  State  «.  Wheeier, 
lb.  "The  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelming  that  no  such  iramuni^ 
has  heretofore  existed,  as  would  prevent  State  legislatures  from  regu- 
lating and  even  prohibiting  the  tnAc  la  intoxicatlBg  drinks  witii  a  soli- 
tary exception.  That  exception  Is  the  case  of  a  law  operatlQg  ao  rlgid^ 
upon  property  in  existence  at  the  time  of  ite  passage,  absolutely  prohib- 
iting ita  sale,  as  to  amoont  to  depriving  the  ovmer  of  his  propertj.** 
Justice  Miller  iuBartemeyerv.  Iowa,  18  WalL  189.  *< There cenalnly are 
provisions  in  all  our  State  constitutloos,  which  will  not  permit  legUa- 
tlve  bodies  wantonly  to  interfere  with  or  destroy  many  of  the  imSuial  or 
constitutional  righto  of  the  cltiaena.  Of  this  class  are  those  provlsloDS 
which  secure  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speedi,  and  the  freedom  of 
debate.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  provision  in  our  consti- 
tution which  would  prevent  the  legislature  from  prohibiting  dram  selling 
entirely."    Napton,  J.,  in  Austin  v.  State,  10  Mo.  89L 
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necesBary  ooneequenoe  of  the  sale  of  liquor  was  the  iotozi- 
cation  of  the  parohaser,  because  the  liquor  oould  not  be 
used  without  this  or  other  injury  to  the  person  using  it  and 
to  others,  then  the  trade  may  be  prohibited  in  accordance 
with  the  principles,  which  have  been  established  in  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  chapter,  in  application  to  other  employ- 
ments. In  such  a  case,  the  trade  would  be  essentially 
injurious  to  the  public.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  sale  of  the  liquor  will  cause  the  intoxication  of 
the  purchaser.  The  number  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
become  intoxicated  by  the  liquor  they  purciiase  is  very 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  thousands  who  buy  and  use 
it  in  moderation,  without  ever  approaching  the  state  of 
intoxication.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  the  sale  of 
liquor  necessarily  causes  intoxication.  On  the  contrary, 
the  facts  establish  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  cases, 
in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  is  followed  by  intoxication, 
constitute  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  liquor 
dealer  may,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  does, 
become  responsible  for  the  intoxication  that  follows  a  sale 
in  these  exceptional  cases,  by  knowingly  selling  liquor  to 
one  who  is  intoxicated  at  the  time,  or  is  likely  to  become 
intoxicated^  and  he  can  undoubtedly  be  punished  for  such 
a  wrong  against  society;  but  the  main  and  proximate  cause 
of  these  cases  of  intoxication  is  the  weakness  of  the  pur- 
chaser, against  which  no  law  probably  can  furnish  for  him 
any  effective  protection. 

But  it  is  often  urged  as  a  justification  of  prohibition  that 
even  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  injurious  to 
the  health.  A  great  many  people  believe  this  to  be  true, 
and  possibly  it  is.  But  the  majority  of  people  of  the 
present  generation  think  differently.  Thousands  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  harmless  indulgence,  and  as  many  more 
declare  it  to  be  positively  beneficial.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes,  are  convinced  that  these  people  are 
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wrong ;  bat  they  are  equally  entitled  to  their  own  opinions, 
and  it  wonld  be  jnst  as  nmch  an  act  of  tyranny  to  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  ideas  and  practices,  in  conformity 
with  the  total  abstinent's  views  of  what  is  good  for  them, 
as  it  wonld  be  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  eating  of 
hot  bread,  because  the  majority  of  the  people  believe  it 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health.  It  is  true  that  a  man  may 
be  prohibited  from  doing  that  which  will  work  an  injury  to 
his  offspring  by  the  inheritance  of  diseases  caused  by  the 
prohibited  practice.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  like  any  other  stimulant,  will  produce  a  more 
or  less  lasting  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  per:»on 
addicted  to  its  use,  it  is  by  no  means  a  demonstrated  fact 
that  its  use  is  the  cause  of  any  constitutional  disease. 
Whatever  injury  can  be  attributed  to  the  moderate  use  of 
liquor,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  is 
functional  and  not  constitutional.  If  these  reasons  be  well 
founded,  then  the  liquor  trade  is  not  necessarily  injurious, 
in  a  legal  sense,  to  the  public ;  and  where  injury  does  result, 
it  is  either  caused  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  purchaser, 
without  any  participation  in  the  wrong  by  the  seller,  as 
where  he  does  not  know,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  know, 
that  intoxication  will  very  likely  follow  the  sale ;  or  the 
responsibility  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  seller,  when 
he  knowingly  sells  to  one  who  is  likely  to  make  an  improper 
use  of  it.  The  seller  may  in  the  latter  case  be  punish^,  and 
his  right  to  pursue  the  trade  thereafter  may  be  taken  away 
altogether,  as  a  penalty  for  his  violation  of  the  law  in  this 
regard.  But  the  liquor  trade  can  not,  for  these  reasons,  be 
prohibited  altogether,  if  it  be  true  that  no  trade  can  be  pro- 
hibited entirely,  unless  its  prosecution  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  public.  Even  the  prohibition  of 
saloons,  that  is,where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  and  8erved,to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises ,  cannot  be  j  ustified  on  these  grounds.^ 

1  As  stated  slready,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaor 
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It  18  quite  common  for  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  neighborhood 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  these  laws 
have  uniformly  been  sustained  as  constitutional,  unless  in 
some  of  the  States  they  have  come  under  the  constitutional 
prohibition  for  being  special  laws,  the  right  to  enact  which 
is  taken  away  from  the  legislature  by  some  of  the  consti- 
tutions.^ *   Surely,  if  in  any  case  prohibition  laws  can  be  sus- 

lias  seldom  been  declared  to  be  nnconstitational,  but  in  the  following 
opinion  from  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Indiana,  which  has,  however,  been  sub- 
sequently overruled,  or  at  least  departed  from,  a  law  which  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquor  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional:  — 

"  The  court  knows,  as  matter  of  general  knowledge,  and  Is  capable  of 
Judicially  asserting  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  beer,  etc.,  as  a  beverage,  Is  not 
necessarily  hurtful,  any  more  than  the  use  of  lemonade  or  loe  cream.  It  is 
the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  all  these  beverages  that  Is  hurtful.  But  the 
legislature  enacted  the  law  in  question  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beer,  etc.,  were  necessarily  destructive  to  the 
community;  and  in  acting  upon  that  assumption,  in  our  own  judgment, 
it  has  invaded  unwarrantably  the  right  to  private  property  and  its  use  as 
a  beverage  and  article  of  traffic. 

**  What  harm,  we  ask,  does  the  mere  manufacture  or  sale  or  temperate 
use  of  beer  do  to  any  one?  And  the  manufacturer  or  seller  does  not  neces- 
sarily know  what  use  is  to  be  made  by  the  purchaser  of  the  article.  It  may 
be  a  proper  one.  And  if  an  Improper  one,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  seller,  but  it  is  thus  appropriated  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an- 
other person,  and  by  his  own  wrong.  And  will  the  general  principle  be 
asserted  that  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  useful  things,  the  government  shall 
assume  the  dispensation  of  them  to  all  the  citizens — put  all  under  guar- 
dianship? Fire-arms  and  gunpowder  are  not  manufactured  and  sold  to 
shoot  innocent  persons  with,  but  are  often  so  misapplied.  Axes  are  not 
made  and  sold  to  break  heads  with,  but  are  often  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. *  *  *  Yet  who,  for  all  this,  has  ever  contended  that  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  articles  should  be  prohibited  as  being  nuisances, 
or  be  monopolized  by  government?  We  repeat,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquors  are  not  necessarily  hurtful,  and  this  court  has  the  right  to 
judiciaUy  Inquire  into  and  act  upon  the  validity  of  the  law  in  question." 
Beebe  v.  State,  6  Ind.  501. 

1  Dorman  v.  State,  84  Ala.  216;  Boyd  o.  Bryant,  35  Ark.  69  (87  Am. 
Rep.  6) ;  Trammell  v.  Bradley,  87  Ark.  856 ;  Ez  parte  McClain,  61  Cal.  436 
(44  Am.  Bep.  554);  Bronson  o.  Oberlln,  41  Ohio  St.  476  (52  Am.  Rep. 
90).  So,  also,  it  has  been  held  constitutional  to  prohibit  sale  of  liquor 
within  a  certain  distance  of  fair  grounds.    Heck  v.  State,  44  Ohio  St.  586. 
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taioed  on  principle,  their  enactment  would  find  ample  jasti- 
fioation  in  the  removal  of  temptation  to  drink  from  those 
who,  on  account  of  their  infancy  or  mental  deficiencies,  are 
not  as  able  to  maintain  an  effective  resistance  without  this 
protection.  But  if  the  principles  heretofore  developed  be 
at  all  reliable,  as  a  guide  in  search  of  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  police  control  of  trades  and  employ- 
ments, these  special  prohibitory  laws  are  subject  to  the 
same  constitutional  objection,  that  the  trade  which  they  pro- 
hibit is  not  essentially  and  necessarily  harmful  to  society, 
even  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  furnish  a 
special  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reasons  usually  assigned  for 
the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws,  viz. :  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness,  will  not  satisfy  the  constitutional  require-^ 
ments  even  in  the  prohibition  of  drinkiog  saloons,  although 
most  of  the  drunkenness  from  which  the  State  suffers  is 
caused  by  the  existence  of  taverns  or  saloons,  where  liquor 
is  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  For  it  would  be  mani- 
festly untrue  to  assert  that  every  frequenter  of  a  saloon 
became  intoxicated,  and  during  intoxication  did  more  or 
less  damage  to  the  public,  or  to  third  persons:  conse- 
quently the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  saloon  does  not  necessarily 
bring  about  the  intoxication  of  the  buyer  or  of  his  friends. 
But  there  is  another,  and  an  all-sufiicient,  reason  for  the 
prohibition  of  drinking  saloons,  if  the  legislature  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  prohibit  them.  It  is  that  they  con- 
stitute the  places  of  meeting  for  all  the  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable and  dangerous  classes  of  the  community,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character 
almost  invariably  occur  in  bar-rooms.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  comparatively  quiet  saloons,  where  men  of  good 
social  standing  resort,  and  which  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  low  groggeries  where  the  vicious  and  the  criminal 
classes  congregate ;  but  the  keeping  of  a  drinking  saloon 
cannot  be  conducted  so  that  public  disorders  cannot  pqssi- 
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bly  ooonr,  and  some  of  the  most  dietressing  breaches  of  the 
peace,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  or  more,  have  occurred 
in  this  better  class  of  saloons.  The  suppression  and  con- 
trol of  the  public  disorders  caused  by  the  keeping  of  saloons 
constitute  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  the  cause 
of  them  may  be  removed  by  a  prohibitory  law,  or  restrained 
and  restricted  in  number  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  license, 
according  as  it  may  seem  best  to  the  law-making  power. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
drinking  saloons  is  constitutional,  it  would  be  lawful  to 
subject  them  to  more  or  less  strict  police  regulations, 
where  the  regulations  have  for  their  reasonable  object  the 
prevention  of  some  special  evil  which  the  prosecution  of  the 
trade  threatens  to  the  public.  Thus  it  has  been  held  rea- 
sonable to  compel  the  closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday,^  not 
only  because  the  pursuit  of  the  business  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinary  Sunday  laws,'  but  also  because  there 
is  increased  danger  on  that  day  of  breaches  of  the  peace  in 
bar-rooms,  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  those  persons  who 
are  most  likely  to  frequent  such  places.  It  has  also  been 
held  to  be  reasonable,  for  similar  reasons,  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors  on  primary  and  other  election  days ; '  on 
court,  show  and  fair  days ;  ^  to  compel  the  saloons  to  be 
closed  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  night ;  *  and  in  one  case  it 
was  maintained  to  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  to  author- 
ize the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  to  order  all  saloons 

1  Hndson  v.  Geary,  4  B.  I.  485;  Gabel  v.  Houston,  29  Tex.  885;  State 
0.  Ladwig,  91  Minn.  208. 
s  As  to  which  see  auU^  §  68. 

*  State  V.  Chrlstman,  67  Ind.  828. 
«  QriUs  o.  Jonesboro,  8  Baxt.  247. 

*  State  V.  Welch,  86  Conn.  216;  State  v.  Freeman,  88  N.  H.  426;  Smith 
V,  KnoxvUle^S  Head,  246;  Maxwell  o.  Jonesboro,  11  Heisk.  267;  Baldwin 
V.  Chicago,  68  m.  418;  Platteville  o.  Bell,  48  Wis.  488.  In  Ward  v.  Green- 
ville, 1  Baxt.  228  (85  Am.  Bep.  700),  it  was  held  to  be  unreasonable  to 
compel  saloons  to  be  closed  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  But  a  statute 
prohibiting «sale  of  liquors  between  11  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  was  held  to  be 
constitutional.    Hedderich  o.  Stote,  101  Ind.  664  (61  Am.  Bep.  768.) 
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to  be  dosed,  **  temporarily, "  whenever  ia  their  judgment 
the  pablio  peace  required  it.^    It  has  also  been  declared  to 
Jbe  reasonable  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  screens  and  shot^ 
ters  before  phices  in  which  liquors  are  sold.' 

This,  therefore,  is  the  conclusion  reached  after  a  carefal 
consideration  of  all  the  constitutional  reasons  for  and 
against  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade:  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  is  unconstitutional,  unless  it  is  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  drinking  saloons,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  lunatics,  confirmed  drunkards, 
and  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  As  has  already 
been  explained,  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  array  of  judi- 
cial opinions  against  this  position,  and  there  is  not  any 
reasonable  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  immediate 
revulsion  in  the  opinions  of  the  courts.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  constitutional  jurist  to  press  his  views  of  constitutional 
law  upon  the  attention  of  the  legal  world,  even  though  they 
place  him  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  authority. 

§  126.  Police  control  of  employments  in  respect  to 
locality •' — Another  more  or  less  common  mode  of  police 
regulation  of  employments  is  the  determination  of  the 
localities,  in  which  the  trade  will  be  allowed.  Very  many 
trades  are  beneficial  to  society  in  general,  and  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  to  prohibit  them  altogether ;  and  yet  they 
may  be  subjected  to  whatever  reasonable  regulations  may 
be  needed  to  avert  or  prevent  some  special  danger,  which 
is  threatened  by  the  prosecution  of  them.  Very  many 
instances  of  such  regulations  have  been  given  in  preceding 
sections  of  this  chapter.     A  trade  may  be  highly  dangerous 

1  State  V.  Straius,  49Md.  2S8. 

*  Commonwealths.  CosteUo,  188  Mass.  199;  Oommonwealth  «.  Casey, 
184  Mass.  194 ;  Shnltz  v.  Cambridge^  88  Ohio  St.  659. 

*  See  po9tf  §§  147, 148,  In  respect  to  the  oonflnement  of  objectionable 
trades  to  certain  localities. 
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or  oflfensiye  to  the  people,  when  prosecuted  in  one  locality, 
while  the  danger  or  offensiveness  may  be  dissipated' 
altogether  or  considerably  abated,  if  it  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  community.  Machine  shops  and  the  cotton  trade 
may  be  cited  as  a  good  example  of  trades,  wbich  are  more 
dangerous  in  one  locality  than  in  some  other;  while  a  soap 
factory  or  a  tannery  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  cases, 
in  which  offensiveness  would  constitute  a  serious  objection 
to  their  prosecution  in  the  residential  portion  of  a  city.^ 
It  would  not  constitute  any  unreasonable  interference  with 
the  right  to  pursue  without  restraint  any  lawful  trade  or 
employment,  if  the  legislative  authority  should  require  the 
prosecution  of  such  trades  and  occupations  within  a  certain 
area  of  a  populous  city,  and  prohibit  them  outside  of  such 
area.  This  power  has  been  often  exercised,  and  but  rarely 
questioned.  It  has  been  held  reasonable  to  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  slaughter-houses  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,' 
and  to  exclude  backs  from  certain  streets.' 

Other  cases  of  justifiable  limitation  of  certain  trades  to 
a  particular  designated  locality  are  suggested  by  some  of 
the  cases.  It  has  thus  been  held  to  be  constitutional  to 
confine  dairies  within  a  certain  territory ;  ^  and  to  prohibit 
liquor  saloons  in  residential  portions  of  a  city ;  ^  and  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  school 
bouse.'  But  the  prohibition  as  to  locality  must  be  reason* 
able,  in  order  that  it  may  not  offend  the  constitutional 

1  People  V.  Bosenberg,  67  Han,  52. 

3  Cronin  o.  People,  82  N.  T.  818  (87  Am.  Bep.  564) ;  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health  v.  Heister,  87  N.  T.  661;  Milwaukee  v.  Gross,  21  Wis.  241; 
ViUavaso  o.  Barthet,  89  La.  Ann.  247;  Belling  v.  City  of  Evansvllle,  144 
Ind.  644;  City  of  Portland  v,  Meyer,  82  Oreg.  868  (52  P.  21). 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Stodder,  2  Cash.  561. 
«  In  re  Linahan,  72  Cal.  114. 

*  Shea  V.  Mnncle,  145  Ind.  14.  The  requirement  that  the  location  of  a 
saloon  on  a  city  block  must  depend  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  owners  of  property  on  the  block,  is  so  common  that  it  did 
not  at  first  appear  to  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 

*  Gundling  o.  City  of  Chicago,  176  111.  840. 
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limttotioDS.  If  the  area,  in  which  the  proaecotion  of  a 
naef  al  trade  is  prohibited,  is  so  extensive  that  it  amounts 
to  a  practical  prohibition  of  the  trade,  the  regulation  will  be 
onoonstitutional.  Thus  it  has  been  held  to  be  unreasonable 
to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  steam  engine  in  the  citj.^ 

The  nature  of  the  business  mu6t  also  be  such  as  to  jostifj 
restriction  as  to  locality.  If  the  business  is  of  an  inoffen- 
sive character,  and  its  prosecution  does  not  involve  the 
creation  of  a  nuisance,  a  law  is  unconstitutional  whidi 
undertakes  to  confine  it  to  a  certain  locality.  For  example, 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  popular  hostility  to  the  Chinese 
took  the  form  in  California  of  ordinances,  which  limited 
laundries  to  certain  blocks  and  sections  of  the  town  or  city. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California  joined  with  the  United 
States  court,  in  pronouncing  such  ordinances  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  interference  with  personal  liberty.' 

In  Missouri,  a  State  law  which  authorized  cities  possess- 
ing a  certain  population  to  prohibit  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  business  on  a  boulevard,  or 
other  particular  street  or  avenue,  was  an  unconstitutional 
taking  of  property,  inasmuch  as  it  denied  to  the  owner  a 
lawful  use  of  the  property.' 

The  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  business  in  certain 
localities  and  in  certain  kinds  of  houses,  will  be  justified,  if 
it  can  be  established  to  be  a  reasonable  regulation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
or  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  But  that  fact  must  be  judi- 
cially established ;  and  the  legislative  determination,  that 
the  trade  in  question  is  iojurious  to  health,  if  conducted  in 
the  prohibited  localities  or  houses,  is  not  conclusive.  Thus 
a  law  has  been  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  which  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses, 
because  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  agree 

1  Balttmore  v.  Bedecke,  49  Md.  817  (88  Am.  Bep.  289). 

<  £z  parte  Sing  Lee,  96  Cal.  864 ;  In  re  Hong  Wah,  82  Fed.  828. 

s  City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Dorr,  148  Ko.  466;  41  8.  W.  1094. 
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the  legislative  deter miaation,  that  the  public  health 
or  comfort  was  endangered  by  the  prosecution  of  the  trade 
in  such  places.^ 

Kot  only  has  the  legislature  exercised  the  power  of 
confining  the  prosecution  of  certain  trades  to  certain 
localities*  but  it  has  very  often,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  vending  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  pro- 
hibited the  plying  of  the  trade  in  any  other  place  than  the 
market,  which  is  established  and  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  regulation  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  and  has  frequently  been  the  source  of  litigation ; 
but  it  has  generally  been  held  to  be  reasonable.^  In  the 
case  of  New  Orleans  v.  Stafford,^  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  presents  forcibly  the  reasons  which  justify  this 
police  regulation :  — 

*<  Has  the  legislature  the  power  to  make  the  regulation 
which  it  made  by  this  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
1874,  declaring  that  private  markets  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished, continued  or  kept  open  within  twelve  squares  of 
a  public  market?  This  question,  we  think,  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  And  the  power  arises  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  what  is  termed  a  police  power.  It 
springs  from  the  great  principle,  aalus  poptili  auprema  esi 
lex.  There  is  in  the  defendant's  case  no  room  for  any 
well  grounded  complaint  of  the  violation  of  a  vested  pri- 
vate right,  for  the  privilege,  if  he  really  possessed  it,  of 
keeping  a  private  market,  was  acquired  subordinately  to 
the  right  existing  in  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  police 

1  scatter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98. 

s  Buffalo  V.  Webster,  10  Wend.  99;  Bash  o.  Seabary,  8  Johns.  418; 
WiDDSborov.  Smart,  11  Rich.  L.  £51 ;  Bowling  Green  o.  Carson,  10  Bosh, 
64;  New  Orleans  o.  Stafford,  27  La.  Ann.  417  (21  Am.  Bep.  £68);  Wart- 
man  V.  Philadelphia,  83  Pa.  St.  202;  St.  Louis  o.  Weber,  44  Mo.  547; 
Ash  V,  People,  11  Mich.  847;  LeClaire  v.  Davenport,  18  Iowa,  210.  Bat 
see  contra  Bethnne  o.  Hayes,  28  Qa.  560;  Caldwell  o.  Alton,  84  111.  416; 
Bloomington  v.  Wahl,  46  111.  489. 

•  27  La.  Ann.  417  C^l  Am.  Bep.  568.) 
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power  to  regulate  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  oitj, 
and  to  provide  for  and  maintain  its  cleanliness  and  sa- 
labrity.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  necessarily  existing 
power  to  regulate  the  number,  location  and  management 
of  markets,  take  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  warm 
climate,  located  in  a  low  district  of  country,  surrounded 
by  marshes  and  swamps,  which  in  the  hot  season  under 
favorable  conditions  envelops  its  large  population  in  a 
malarious  atmosphere.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
danger  of  epidemics  becomes  imminent.  It  behooves 
the  city  authorities  at  such  periods  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  obviate  local  causes  of  disease  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Among  such  causes  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  is  a  prominent  one.  The  markets  there- 
fore must  on  that  account  be  strictly  attended  to  and 
such  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  them  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  authorities,  the  public  health  may 
require.''  «  •  •  cc  y^^  presume  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  under  circumstances  of  peril  and  emergency  the  law- 
maker would  have  the  right  to  abolish  or  suspend  an  occa- 
pation  imperiling  the  public  safety.  This  power  is  inherent 
in  him.  He  may  exercise  it  prospectively  for  prevention 
as  well  as  pro  rcUa^  for  immediate  effect.  It  is  within  his 
discretion  when  to  exercise  this  power,  and  persons,  under 
license  to  pursue  such  occupations  as  may  in  the  public 
need  and  interest  be  affected  by  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  embark  in  those  occupations  subject  to  the  disad- 
vantages which  may  result  from  a  legal  exercise  of  that 
power .''^    On  the  same  general  principles,  it  has  been 

1  «« The  neoessltj  of  a  public  market,  where  the  prodnoers  and  oon- 
Burners  of  fresh  proTisions  can  be  brought  together  at  stated  times  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  those  commodities  is  very  apparent.  There  is 
nothing  which  more  imperatively  requires  the  constant  superrlsioD  of 
some  authority  which  can  regulate  and  control  it.  Such  authority  in  this 
country  is  seldom  if  ever  vested  in  indiyiduals.  It  can  never  be  so  well 
placed,  as  where  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  corporate  oflloers  who 
represent  the  people  immediately  interested.  A  municipal  oorporatloB, 
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held   to    be   constitutioQal  to  prohibit  the  keeping  of    a 
private  market  within  six  squares  of  a  public  market.^ 

The  same  principles  would  govern  in  their  application 
to  cases  of  a  similar  character.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
example,  that  the  State  may  directly,  or  through  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  establish  a  public  slaughter-house,  where 
butchers  must  bring  their  cattle  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
prohibit  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  elsewhere.  Compelling 
persons  to  pursue  such  callings  in  public  places,  estab- 
lished and  regulated  by  the  State,  is  looked  upon  as  rea- 
sonable. But  when  the  State,  instead  of  establishing  a 
public  market  or  slaughter-house,  and  placing  it  under 
the  management  and  control  of  State  o£Scials,  grants  to  a 
private  individual  or  corporation  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  maintaining  a  public  market  or  slaughter-house,  serious 
objections  are  raised  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 

comprisiDg  a  town  of  any  considerable  magnitade,  wlthont  a  public 
market  subject  to  the  regulation  of  its  own  local  anthorities,  would  be 
an  anomaly  which  at  present  has  no  existence  among  us.  The  ^tate 
might  undoubtedly  withhold  from  a  town  or  city  the  right  to  regulate  its 
marlcets,  but  to  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny,  and  a  gross  violation 
of  the  principle  universally  conceded  to  be  just,  that  every  community, 
whether  large  or  smaU,  should  be  permitted  to  control,  in  their  own  way, 
all  those  things  which  concern  nobody  but  themselves.  The  daily  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  people  of  a  city  is  emphatically  their  own  affair.  It  is 
true  that  the  persons  who  bring  provisions  to  the  marlcethave  also  a  sort 
of  interest  in  it,  but  no  such  an  interest  as  entitles  them  to  a  voice  in 
its  regulation.  The  laws  of  a  marlcet  (I  am  now  using  the  word  in  its 
larger  sense)  are  always  made  by  the  persons  who  reside  at  the  place,  and 
that  whether  they  be  buyers  or  sellers.  It  is,  therefore,  the  common  law 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  every  municipal  corporation  which  has  power  to 
make  by-laws  and  establish  ordinances  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  a  town  or  city,  may  fix  the  time  or  places  of 
holding  public  markets  for  the  sale  of  food,  and  make  such  other  regula- 
tions concerning  them  as  may  conduce  to  the  public  interest.  We  take 
this  to  be  the  true  rule,  because  it  is  necessary  and  proper,  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  universally  practiced  by  the  towns, 
and  universally  submitted  to  by  the  residents  of  the  country.''  Wartman 
9.  Philadelphia,  88  Pa.  St.  202. 

1  State  ex  rel.  Daboval  v.  Police  Jury  of  St.  Bernard,  89  La.  Ann.  759; 
Bute  V.  Natal  (La.),  2  So.  805. 
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Uti¥6  act ;  and  the  fraDchiae  is  often  claimed  to  be  roid 
becauae  it  creates  a  monopoly. 

§127.    Monopolies  —  Ctoneral    pTopositloiit.~AB  a 

general  proposition,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  creation  of 
a  monopoly  out  of  an  ordinary  calling  is  aDconstitational. 
Bat  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  all  monopolies  are  void. 
Every  man  has,  under  reasonable  regulatioDs,  a  right  to 
pursue  any  one  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  as  long  as 
its  pursuit  does  not  involve  evil  or  danger  to  society.  And 
a  law  which  granted  to  one  man,  or  a  few  individoalB,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  prosecuting  the  trade,  woald  be  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  pursuing  the  same  calling.  This  is  clear. 
Mr.  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  presented  this  proposition  in  very  forceful  lan- 
guage in  the  case  of  the  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent 
City  Co.^    The  late  justice  said :  — 

**  As  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-meo,  certain 
principles  of  morality  are  assumed  to  exist,  withoat  wbidi 
society  would  be  impossible,  so  certain  inherent  rights  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  action,  and  upon  a  recognition  of 
them  alone  can  free  institutions  be  maintained.  These  in- 
herent rights  have  never  been  more  hi^pily  expressed  than 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  new  evangel  of 
liberty  to  the  people :  <  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  aelf- 
evident ' —  that  is  so  plain  that  their  truth  is  recognized 
upon  their  mere  statement  —  *  that  all  men  are  endowed '-- 
not  by  edicts  of  emperors,  or  decrees  of  Parliament,  or  acta 
of  Congress,  but  *  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ' —  that  is,  rights  which  cannot  be  bartered  awaji  or 
given  away,  or  taken  away,  except  in  panishment  of 
crime  —  *  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  tbe 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  secure  these '^  not  grant 
them,   but    secure    them  —  *  governments   are  instituted 

>  111  U.  S.  746,  756,  767. 
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among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.'     Among  these  inalienable  rights,   as   pro- 
claimed in  that  great  document,  is  the  right  of  men  to  pur- 
sae  their  happiness,  by  which  is  meant  the  right  to  pursue 
any  lawful  business  or  vocation,  in  any  manner  not  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  which  may  increase 
their  prosperity  or  develop  their  faculties,  so  as  to  give  to 
them  their  highest  enjoyment.     The  common  business  and 
callings  of  life,  the  ordinary  trades  and  pursuits,  which  are 
innocuous  in  themselves,  and  have  been  followed   in  all 
communities  from  time  immemorial,  must,  therefore,  be 
free  in  this  country  to  all  alike  upon  the  same  conditions. 
The  right  to  pursue  them  without  let  or  hindrance,  except 
that  which  is  applied  to   all  persons  of  the  same  age,  sex 
and  condition,  is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  an   essential  element  of  that  free- 
dom which  they  claim  as   their   birthright.     *     *     *     In 
this  country  it  has  seldom  been  held,  and  never  in  so  odious 
a  form  as  is  here  claimed,  that  an   entire  trade  and  busi"> 
neBs  could  be  taken  from  citizens  and  vested  in  a  single 
corporation.     Such  legislation  has   been   regarded  every- 
where else  as  inconsistent   with  civil  liberty.     That  exists 
only  where  every  individual  has  the  power   to  pursue  his 
own  happiness  according  to  his  own  views,  unrestrained, 
except  by  equal,  just  and  impartial  laws." 

This  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  pursue  any 
occupation  he  may  choose,  which  is  not  inherently  and 
necessarily  wrongful  or  injurious  to  society,  subject  only 
to  reasonable  police  regulations  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society  against  incidental  wrongs  and  injur- 
ies, has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  the  Ticket  Scalpers  case,^  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  a  preceding  section,'  and  to  which  the 

^  People  ex  rel,  Tyroler  o.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  157  N.  Y.  116. 
*  I  128. 
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reader  is  referred  for  the  details.  Suffice  it  here  to  re- 
peat, that  one  of  the  groaods,  upon  whidi  the  Court  of 
Appeals  proDonnced  the  law  unconstitutional ,  was  that  it 
denied  to  indtTidnals  the  right  to  pursue  a  business,  which 
was  not  inherently  fraudulent  or  wrongful,  and  granted  to 
certain  persons,  the  agents  of  transportation  companies, 
the  exclusive  privilege  or  monopoly  of  prosecuting  the 
business  of  selling  transportation  tickets.  The  authorities, 
however,  are  not  unvarying  in  their  deductions  from  the 
application  of  these  general  principles,  which  are  nniver- 
sally  conceded  to  be  sound,  to  the  facts  and  law  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  subseqaent 
sections. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  bestows  upon  one  or 
more  the  privileges  of  pursuing  a  calling,  or  trade,  the 
prosecution  of  which  is  not  a  common  natural  right  because 
it  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  a  legal  privilege, 
a  lawful  monopoly  is  created,  but  no  right  of  the  individaal 
is  violated;  for,  with  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  thus 
created,  would  disappear  all  right  to  carry  on  the  trade. 
The  trade  never  existed  before  as  a  lawful  calling.  Such 
monopolies  are  valid,  and  free  from  all  constitutional  ob- 
jections.^ The  grant  of  exclusive  franchises  is  a  matter  of 
relatively  common  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  questioned. 

§  128.  Monopolies  and  exclusive  franchises  in  the 
cases  of  railroads,  bridges,  ferries,  street  railways,  gas, 
water,  lighting,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  — 

In  order  that  a  railroad,  or  bridge,  may  be  constructed,  or 
a  gas  or  water  plant  be  established,  the  government  mast 
grant  to  the  parties  who  contemplate  such  construction,  a 
franchise  or  privilege,  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  individuals 
in  general,  and  which  is  not  procurable  in  any  other  way 
except  by  express  legislative  grant.     In  the  case  of  the 

1  Gooley  on  Torts,  pp.  277,  278. 
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railroad  or  bridge,  the  privilege  or  franchise  is  the  right  of 
emiDent  domain,  Whereby  the  railroad  or  bridge  company 
may  appropriate  to  its  own  use,  upon  payment  of  com- 
pensation, the  lands  of  private  owners,  which  are  needed 
in  the  constrnction  of  the  projected  railroad  or  bridge.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  necessary  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  or  ferry  may  be  procurable  by  a 
voluntary  contract  of  sale  and  purchase ;  but  this  is  not 
true  of  a  railroad.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  or 
ferry,  over  a  navigable  stream,  the  government's  consent 
to  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  stream  must  still  be  ob- 
tained. Therefore,  as  long  as  the  question  is  confined  to 
the  case  of  such  exceptional  franchises,  as  railroads, 
bridges,  ferries,  and  the  like,  it  seems  as  if  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  government  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned,  since  it  was  settled  by  the  early  adjudications 
that  the  legislature  could  grant  to  persons  or  to  private 
corporations  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  public 
good.^  The  natural  rights  of  no  private  individual  to 
carry  on  a  lawful  business  have  been  thereby  violated.  It 
is,  therefore,  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
determine  how  many  shall  receive  this  unusual  privilege  or 
franchise,  and  on  what  terms  and  under  what  conditions 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  it.  Nor  has  the  power 
of  the  legislature,  to  grant  to  one  individual  or  corporation 
an  exclusive  privilege  or  franchise  of  this  kind,  been  seri- 
ously questioned,  except  in  recent  years.  In  every  case, 
however,  but  one,  which  has  come  to  my  notice,  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  create  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  that 
kind  has  been  confirmed.  It  has  thus  been  held  to  be  law- 
ful to  grant  exclusive  ferry  privileges.' 

1  See  poit,  f  141,  on  the  Bight  of  Eminent  Domain. 

s  Patterson  o.  Wallmann,  6  N.  D.  608;  Nixon  v.  Beid,  S  S.  D.  607.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  exclosive  franchise  was  sustained,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  granted  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
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It  has  also  been  held  to  be  a  lawful  monopoly,  which 
was  granted  to  a  bridge  company  by  a  city,  by  a  contract, 
wherein  the  city  permits  the  erection  of  one  end  of  tiie 
bridge  in  a  street  of  the  city,  and  agrees  to  saspend  the  qm 
of  its  ferry  franchise  for  twenty-five  years.^  It  was  also 
held  to  be  lawful,  and  not  in  contravention  of  the  Fonr- 
teenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitation,  for  a 
State  legislature  to  grant  to  a  private  corporation  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  over  a  stream,  which  is  wholly  within  the 
State,  and  the  right  to  exact  toll  of  every  one  for  the  use  of 
the  stream,  in  consideration  of  the  undertaking  of  the  cor- 
poration to  improve  the  navigableness  of  the  stream.'  So, 
likewise,  has  it  been  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  without  the  consent  of  the  city,  and  without 
the  payment  of  any  compensation  to  the  city,  to  grant  to 
a  railroad  company,  for  its  own  use,  that  part  of  the  bank 
or  shore  of  a  river,  which  is  known  as  the  *^  Public 
Levee,'*  and  which  is  located  within  the  city.*  In  Minoe- 
sota,  the  grant  to  any  person,  having  boats  upon  the  river» 
of  the  exclusive  use  of  so  much  of  a  public  levee  as 
was  necessary  for  its  business,  was  sustained ;  provided  the 
exercise  of  this  exclusive  privilege  to  a  part  or  parts  of 
the  levee  did  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  levee  by  the  public  in  general.* 

which  prohibits  lh6  grant  of  special  prlylleges,  and  that  the  grant  had 
been  acqalesced  in  by  Congress. 

1  City  of  Laredo  v.  International  Bridge  and  Tramway  Co.,  S6  F.  M; 
UC.  C.  A.  1. 

*  Sands  V,  Manistee  Btver  Improvement  Co.,  128  U.  S.  2S8;  Rnggla 
V.  Manistee  River  Improvement  Co.,  128  U.  S.  297. 

*  Portland  &  Willamette  Val.  Ry.  Co.  v.  City  of  Portland,  14  Oieg.  188. 

*  City  of  St.  Paul  v.  Chicago,  M.  A  St.  P.  ^y.  Co.,  68  Minn.  880.  In 
New  Orleans,  similar  grants  of  ezclnsive  right  to  certain  wharves,  were 
made  to  a  certain  railroad,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  the  dty  to 
charge  the  customary  wharfage  dues  to  vessels,  which  oocnpied  tinse 
wharves  with  the  consent  of  the  railroad  company,  bat  not  In  the  pro- 
motion of  the  baslness  of  the  railroad.  When,  afterwards,  the  dty 
farmed  oot  Its  revenaes  from  certain  wharves,  Including  the  railrotd 
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In  New  Jersey*  an  act  of  the  legislature  provided  that 
any  citizen  of  the  State,  occupying  since  January  1,  1880, 
for  planting  and  cultivating  oysters,  any  lands  under  the 
tide  waters  of  the  State,  which  are  not  natural  clam  or 
oyster  beds,  shall  thereafter  have  an  exclusive  title  to  such 
lands  for  such  purposes,  and  to  the  oysters  planted  and 
grown  thereon.  This  act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional, 
because  it  was  a  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege  by  a 
special  or  local  law,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State. ^ 

It  has,  of  course,  been  the  settled  law,  since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
the  Charles  Biver  Bridge  v.  Warren  River  Bridge,'  that  no 
grant  of  a  franchise  is  exclusive,  unless  it  is  made  so  by 
an  express  declaration  of  the  legislature.* 

The  power  of  the  legislature  to  grant  an  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly in  the  case  of  railroads,  bridges,  ferries,  and  the 
like,  seems  still  to  be  well-settled.  But  when  the  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  more  common  and  numerous 
franchises,  as,  for  example,  a  more  or  less  extraordinary 
use  of  the  streets  of  a  city,  the  cases  do  not  always  support 
the  distinctions  that  have  been  made.  Thus  it  has  been 
held  to  be  reasonable  to  grant  to  one  or  more  the  exclusive 
right  to  remove  the  carcasses  of  animals  and  other  offal 
and  garbage  of  a  city.*  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
opposes  this  conclusion,  and  holds  that  a  board  of  health 

wbanres,  to  the  Louisiana  Confitmctlon  and  Improvement  Company,  tlie 
right  to  collect  these  wharfage  does  from  such  vessels  passed  to  the 
assignee  company.    The  Clearwater,  75  F.  909  (C.  C.  A.) ;  New  Orleans 
B.,  B.  M.  &  C.  A.  8.  8.  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Constnictlon  &  Imp.  Co.,  Id, 
1  8Ute  V.  Post,  5fi  N.  J.  L.  264. 

•  11  Pet.  420. 

*  See  the  recent  cases,  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.  v.  Wheeling  &  Belmont 
Bridge  Co.,  84  W.  Va.  155;  Wheeling  &  Belmont  Bridge  Co.  v.  Wheeling 
Bridge  Co.,  IBS  U.  8.  287. 

4  Vandlne,  Petitioner,  9  Pick.  187  (7  Am.  Dec  851) ;  Biver  Rendering 
Co.  v.Behr,  7  Mo.  App.  845;  State. «.  Orr,  68  Conn-.  101;  City  of  Grand 
Baplda  V.  De  Vries  (Kich.  1900),  82  N.  W.  269. 
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or  city  govemmenty  in  granting  to  one  or  more  persons  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  removing  the  garbage  of  a  city  from 
private  premises,  as  well  as  from  public  places,  created  an 
illegal  monopoly.^  Certainly  the  removal  of  the  garbage, 
offal  and  other  refuse  of  a  city,  is  not  a  business  which  can 
be  safely  left  to  unrestricted  private  enterprise.  The  pub- 
lic health  and  comfort  imperatively  demand  that  it  should 
be  done  with  care,  and  by  persons  who  would  come  under 
the  rigid  control  of  the  health  officers.  This  case  from 
Kansas  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground,  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  done  by  the  city  government  itself,  instead 
of  being  farmed  out  to  private  corporations  or  individuals. 
It  has  been  held  in  some  States,  although  a  different 
conclusion  is  reached  in  other  States,  that  the  exclusive  grant 
to  a  company  of  the  right  to  furnish  the  city  with  gas,  was 
unlawful  and  void,  as  being  a  monopoly :  «  As,  then,  no  con- 
sideration whatever,  either  of  a  public  or  private  character, 
was  reserved  for  the  grant ;  and  as  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing and  selling  gas  is  an  ordinary  business,  like  the 
manufacturing  of  leather,  or  any  other  article  of  trade  in 
respect  to  which  the  government  has  no  exclusive  pre- 
rogative, we  think  that  so  far  as  the  restriction  of  other 
persons  than  the  plaintiffs  from  using  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  gas  by  means  of  pipes,  can  fairly 
be  viewed  as  intended  to  operate  as  a  restriction  upon 
its  free  manufacture  and  sale,  it  comes  directly  within  the 
definition  and  description  of  a  monopoly ;  and  although  we 
have  no  direct  constitutional  provision  against  a  monopoly, 
yet  the  whole  theory  of  a  free  government  is  opposed  to 
such  grants,  and  it  does  not  require  even  the  aid  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  first  section  of  which 
declares  *  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive public  emoluments  *  to  render  them  void."  '    Cer* 

1  In  re  Lowe,  64  Kans.  757.    See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  KiiMel «. 
City  of  Brie,  S  Pa.  Dist.  Bep.  105. 

*  Norwich  Gaslight  Go.  o.  Norwich  Ci^  Gas  Co.,  86  Conn.  19;  State  «. 
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tainly  it  is  a  fraDcbise  to  coake  excavations  for  the  laying 
of  pipes  for  the  distribution  of  the  gas»  very  different  from 
**  the  manufacture  of  leather; ''  and  being  a  franchise,  the 
enjoyment  of  it  may  be  made  an  exclusive  privilege.  The 
public  interests  may  also  be  protected  against  the  indis- 
criminate allowance  of  excavations  of  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  the  conducting  pipes ;  and  so  it  has 
been  held  by  the  majority  of  the  modern  cases,  that  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  to  supply  illuminating  gas  to  a  city  may 
be  lawfully  granted  to  one  corporation.^  The  same  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  as  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  an  exclusive  franchise  for  the  supply  of  a 
city  with  electric  light,^  and  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  street  railways  along  certain  streets,  and  within 
certain  areas.' 

It  has  also  been  held  that,  even  if  monopolies  in  gen- 
eral are  prohibited,  it  is  nevertheless  competent  to  grant 
the  exclusive  right  to  a  company  to  supply  a  city  with 
water  for  a  term  of  years.^    In  Iowa,  in  a  case  involving 

Clndnnatl,  etc..  Gas  Co.,  18  Ohio  St.  292;  Parkersbnrg  Oas  Co.  v.  Park- 
ersbarg,  80  W.  Va.  485. 

1  People's  Gaslight  Co.  v.  Jersey  City,  40  N.  J.  L.  297;  New  Orleans 
Gas  Ck>.  V.  Louisiana  Light  Ck>.,  116  U.  S.  650;  LonisvUle  Gas  Co.  v. 
Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  115X1.  S.  688;  reversing  s.  e.  81  Ky.  268;  Indianapolis  o. 
Indianapolis  Gas  Co.,  66  Ind.  896;  Newport  o.  Newport  Light  Co.,  84 
Ky.  167;  State  o.  Milwaukee  Gaslight  Co.,  29  Wis.  454. 

*  Grand  Bapids  Electric,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Grand  Rapids  Edison,  etc.,  Co., 
83  Fed.  659. 

'  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Co.  v.  Jones,  84  Fed.  579;  Davies  v.  New 
Tork,  14  N.  T.  506;  In  re  N.  Y.  Elevated  R.  R.  Co.,  70  N.  Y.  827;  In  re 
Gilbert  Elevated  R.  R.  Co.,  70  N.  Y.  861 ;  NeweU  v.  Minn.,  etc.,  Ry.  Co., 
86  Minn.  112;  Des  Moines  Street  Railway  Co.  v,  Des  Moines  B.  G. 
Street  Railway  Co.,  78  Iowa,  518;  Birmingham  &  P.  M.  Street  Ry.  Co.  o. 
Birmingham  Street  Ry.  Co.,  79  Ala.  465;  Fort  Worth  Street  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Bosedale  Street  Ry.  Co.,  68  Tex.  169. 

*  Memphis  v.  Water  Co.,  5  Heisk.  492.  But  see  cantray  City  of  Bren- 
ham  V.  Brenham  Water  Co.,  67  Tex.  148;  Altgelt  o.  City  of  San  Antonio, 
81  Tex.  486;  Edwards  County  «.  Jennings  (Tex.),  85  S.  W.  1058;  and 
in  further  support  of  the  text,  New  Orleans  Water  Works  Co.  v.  Rivers, 
116  U.  S.  674 ;  St.  Tammany  Water  Works  Co.  v.  New  Orleans  Water 
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much  doubt,  it  was  declared  to  be  unreaBonable  to  grant  to 
one  person  the  exolosiye  right  to  run  omnibuses  in  the 
city.^ 

In  most  of  the  cases,  in  which  an  extraordinary  use 
of  the  streets  and  highways  is  granted  as  a  privilege  or 
franchise,  to  the  gas,  water,  electric,  telegraph,  telephone 
and  street  railway  companies,  the  grant  is  not  of  an 
exclusive  franchise  (it  is  more  common  in  the  case  of 
street  railways) ;  and  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  grant 
a  parallel  franchise  of  the  same  kind, to  a  competitor,  has 
not  been  taken  away  by  the  prior  grant  of  the  privilege,  as 
long  as  the  privilege  was  not  by  express  terms  made  an 
exclusive  one.  Thus  a  legislative  grant  in  general  terms  to 
supply  water  to  a  city,  does  not  give  an  exclusive  franchise.' 
Nor  is  an  exclusive  franchise  to  be  inferred  from  an  agree- 
ment of  the  city  to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  franchise  of  a  gas  company,  where 
the  power  to  make  it  exclusive  is  lodged  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  and  not  in  the  city  government.' 
In  such  cases,  there  is  no  violation  of  any  franchise  right, 
if  a  competing  franchise  is  granted  to  another  company. 
But  where  an  exclusive  franchise  is  granted  to  a  corpora- 
tion —  to  supply  a  city  with  water,  to  furnish  gas  or  elec- 
tric light,  or  to  construct  a  street  railway  along  a  certain 
route,  —  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
Works  Co. ,  120  U.  8.  64 ;  Stein  v.  BienviUe  Water  Supply  Co.,  84  F.  145 ; 
Westerly  Water  Works  «.  Town  of  Westerly,  76  Fed.  181;  8eamen*s 
Friend  Society  v.  City  of  Westerly,  76  Fed.  181;  In  re  City  of  Brooklyn, 
148  N.  Y.  606 ;  Long  Island  Water  Sopply  Co.  o.  City  of  Brooklyn,  166  U. 
S.  686;  Bockland  Water  Co.  o.  Camden  and  B.  Water  Co.,  80  Me.  644; 
Atlantic  City  Water  Works  v.  Atlantic  City,  89  N.  J.  £q.  867.  But 
see,  postf  page  670,  as  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  provide  in  sach  a 
case  for  a  municipal  water  works  plant. 

1  Logan  9.  Payne,  48  Iowa,  624  (22  Am.  Rep.  261). 

*  In  re  City  of  Brooklyn,  148  N.  Y.  696 ;  In  re  Long  Island  Water  Sup* 
ply  Co.,  148  N.  Y.  696;  Rockland  Water  Co.  v.  Camden  ft  B.  Water  Co., 
80  Me.  644;  Bartholomew  o.  City  of  Austin,  86  Fed.  869;  29  C.  C.  A.  668. 

*  BaUey  v.  City  of  PhiladelphU,  89  A.  494;  41  W.  N.  C.  629. 
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main 5  and  upon  the  payment  of  proper  compensatioQi  may 
that  exclusive  franchise  be  taken  away  by  the  grant  to 
another  corporation  of  a  competing  franchise.^ 

But  where  a  private  corporation  has  acquired  by  legisla- 
tive grant  an  exclusive  franchise  to  supply  a  city  with 
light,  water,  transportation  facilities,  and  the  like;  the 
duty  of  the  corporation,  towards  the  public,  to  satisfy  the 
public  needs,  is  much  stronger  than  it  is  where  the  fran- 
chise is  not  exclusive.  Not  only  is  the  exclusive  fran- 
chise liable  to  forfeiture  for  failure  of  the  company  to 
reasonably  perform  its  duty  to  the  public ;  but  where  the 
public  health  is  endangered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supply  of 
impure  water,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  franchise  may 
be  Ignored,  and  a  franchise  be  granted  to  a  rival  company. 
This  is  held  to  be  only  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police 
power  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  It  would 
be  a  monstrous  doctrine  that,  because  an  exclusive  franchise 
has  been  granted  to  a  water  company,  the  government 
would  be  powerless  to  protect  a  city  from  the  diseases  which 
impure  water  engenders.^  Still  the  exclusive  character  of 
the  franchise  will  be  protected  from  infringement,  even 
when  a  rival  company  proposes  to  furnish  better  and  purer 
water,  as  long  as  the  legislature  or  city  government  does 

1  Charles  River  Bridge  t?.  Warren  River  Bildge,  11  Pet.  420:  West 
River  Bridge  v.  Dix,  6  How.  507;  Lewis  v.  City  of  Newton,  76 
Fed.  SS4;  In  re  Rochester  Water  Commissioners,  66  N.  Y.  413; 
Central  Bridge  Co.  v.  Lowell,  4  Gray,  474;  Central  City  Horse  Ry. 
V.  Fort  Clark,  etc.,  Ry.  Co  ,  S7  111.  528;  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co. 
V,  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  97  111.  506;  N.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Carolina  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  Co.,  88  N.  C.  4S9;  In  re  Towanda,  91  Pa.  St.  216.  The  cases, 
in  support  of  this  rule  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain  are  numerous ;  I 
have  only  dted  a  few. 

s  Stein  V.  Bienville  Water  Supply  Co.,  84  Fed.  145;  «.  c.  141  U.  S. 
67;  National  Water  Works  v.  Kansas  City,  28  Fed.  921.  In  the  case  of 
Stein  o.  Bienville  Water  Supply  Co.,  the  exclusive  franchise  was  not  to 
supply  the  city  with  water  generally,  but  to  supply  it  from  a  particular 
creek.  And  it  was  held  to  be  no  infringement  of  the  exclusive  franchise 
to  grant  to  another  corporation  the  power  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city 
to  supply  the  city  with  water  drawn  from  another  source. 
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not  exercise  the  police  power  to  condemo  the  existing  water 
supply.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Looisiaua  of  1879. 
abrogated  the  monopolistic  features  of  all  existing  corpora- 
tions. This  constitntional  action  was  clearly  in  violation  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  which  prohibits  States  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  this 
clause  of  the  Louisiana  constitution  did  not  authorize  a 
rival  water  company  to  furnish  water  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  could  furnish  a 
better  and  a  purer  water,  as  long  as  the  legislature  or  the 
city  government  had  not,  in  the  exercise  of  the  polios 
power,  condemned  the  water  which  was  supplied  by  the 
company  which  had  procured  an  exclusive  franchise  from 
the  State  legislature.^ 

The  grant  to  a  private  corporation  of  a  franchise,  to 
supply  water  or  light  to  a  city,  does  not  always  operate  as 
an  exclusive  franchise,  so  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  by  the 
city  of  its  authority  to  establish  its  own  plant  in  opposition 
to  the  private  company.  Thus,  in  Minnesota,  a  private  water 
company  was  given  the  right  to  supply  the  city  of  Duluth 
with  water;  and  in  the  grant  of  the  franchise  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  city  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the 
water  plant.  The  city,  however,  chose  to  establish  its 
own  water  plant,  instead  of  buying  out  the  water  company. 
It  was  held  that  the  water  company  had  not  such  an  ex- 
elusive  franchise  as  would  force  the  city  to  purchase  the 
company's  plant,  or  forego  municipal  ownership  of  its  water 
supply.*  And  in  West  Virginia  it  was  held  that  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  to  light  the  city  streets  with  gas,  did  not 
preclude  the  abandonment  of  gas  light  and  the  adoption  of 
electric  light  in  its  stead ;  and  that  such  municipal  action 
was  not  a  violation  of  any  franchise  rights  of  the  gas  com- 

1  St.  Tammany  Water  Works  Co.  v.  New  Orleans  Water  Works  Co^ 
120  U.  8.  64. 

s  LoDg  V.  City  of  Dolath,  49  Minn.  8S0. 
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pany.^  And  so,  likewise,  in  Indiana,  it  has  been  held  that 
no  monopoly  of  supplying  the  city  with  gas  on  its  streets 
was  created,  by  a  stipulation  in  the  charter  of  the  gas  com- 
pany, that  it  shall  erect  and  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
lamps  on  certain  streets,  and  increase  them  when  the  city 
government  directs  it,  and  that  the  city  shall  pay  for  suffi- 
cient gas  to  keep  the  lamps  lighted.  Notwithstanding  this 
contract,  it  was  held  that  the  city  could  patronize  other  gas 
companies,  and  was  not  obliged  to  procure  all  the  gas  it 
needed  from  the  one  company,  with  whom  this  contract 
was  made.' 

In  a  recent  case,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  held  that  an 
exclusive  franchise  may  be  granted  by  implication,  and 
was  granted  upon  these  facts.  A  State  statute  granted  a 
city  power  to  construct  its  own  waterworks  or  to  contract 
with  private  parties  for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  city  government  chose  the  latter  plan,  and  granted  a 
water  franchise  to  a  private  corporation.  When  the  water 
plant  of  the  company  was  completed  and  the  company  was 
about  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  city  council,  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  by  the 
city  government.  The  court  held  this  subsequent  action 
of  the  city  to  be  in  impairment  of  the  previous  contract 
with  the  private  company,  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.'  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  recon- 
cile this  case  with  the  current  of  authority,  both  State  and 
Federal,  except  so  far  as  it  holds  the  city  liable  on  any  con- 
tract which  it  had  made  to  take  water  from  the  private 
company  during  the  stated  period.  For  the  uniform  ruling 
of  the  courts  has  been  that  a  franchise  is  never  exclusive, 
except  so  far  as  it  has  been  expressly  declared  to  be  so. 

1  Parkersbarg  Qas  Co.  v.  Fftrkersbnrg,  80  W.  Va.  486. 
>  City  of  Vlnoeiines  o.  Citizemi'  Oaslight  Co.,  188  Ind.  114. 
s  Westerly  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Town  of  Westerly^  75  Fed.  181;  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  v.  City  of  Westerly,  76  Fed.  181. 
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But,  apart  from  this  questioD  of  construction ,  whether  a 
particular  franchise  is  exclusive,  the  equally  important  but 
more  fundamental  question  has  been  raised  by  some  recent 
decisions,  whether  an  exclasive  franchise  can  be  granted  with- 
out exceeding  the  power  of  the  legislature.  Until  recently, 
the  right  of  the  government  to  grant  an  exclusive  public 
franchise  for  water,  light,  or  railway,  has  been  fully  ,con- 
ceded,  as  a  logical  deduction  from  the  power  to  grant  to 
a  few  persons  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare 
any  privilege  or  franchise  which  cannot  be  left  open  to 
general  competition.  But  in  several  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions, there  is  an  express  prohibition  of  the  grant  of 
exclusive  or  monopolistic  franchises.  The  clause  in  the 
North  Carolina  constitution  is  as  follows:  <*  Perpetuities 
and  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  State, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed/'  A  similar,  if  not  identical, 
clause  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutions  of  Alabama  and 
Texas.  The  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  courts  have 
declared  that  this  clause  of  the  State  constitutions  prohibits 
the  legislatures  from  granting  any  exclusive  franchise 
whatever.^  And  the  United  States  Circuit  avoids  the  set- 
tlement of  the  direct  question,  whether  a  similar  clause  in 
the  Texas  constitution  prohibits  the  grant  of  an  exclusiye 
franchise  to  a  water  company,  by  holding,  and  justly,  too, 
that  the  statute  in  question  did  not  grant  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise. But  the  court  took  occasion  to  add,  by  way  of 
obiter  dictum^  that  in  its  opinion,  the  constitutional  clause 
in  question  did  not  inhibit  an  express  grant  by  the  legis- 
lature of  an  exclusive  franchise,  where  the  public  interests 
are  promoted  by  giving  to  the  grant  of  a  franchise  the 
character  of  exdusiveness.^ 

1  Thrift  V.  Elizabeth  City,  122  N.  C.  81  (water  company  franchise) ; 
Birmingham  ft  P.  M.  Street  By.  Ck>.  v.  Birmingham  Street  By.  Co.,  79 
Ala.  465. 

>  Bartholomew  v.  City  of  Anstin,  86  Fed.  859;  29  C.  C.  A.  56S. 
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§  129.  Patents  and  copyrisTbts,  how  far  monopolies.  — « 
It  is  often  stated,  that  the  copyright  and  the  patent  of  an 
invention  are  monopolies,  which  are  permissible  by  law. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  monopolies  only  so  far  as 
they  make  the  right  of  manufacture  exclusive.  If  the  com- 
mon-law theory  in  respect  to  these  subjects  be  correct,  that 
there  is  no  natural  right  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
one's  own  inventions  and  intellectual  productions,  then  the 
grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  is  a  monopoly, 
and  cannot  be  better  sustained  than  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  or  any  other  product.  But  the  prod- 
ducts  of  mental  labor,  when  they  take  the  shape  of  a  book 
or  an  invented  machine,  ought  to  be  as  secure  to  the  pro- 
ducer, as  the  products  of  manual  labor,  and  it  is  the  possibly 
unconscious  recognition  of  the  justice  of  these  claims,  which 
brings  about  popular  justification  of  these  so-called  mo- 
nopolies. 

$  130.  When  ordinary  occupationB  may  be  made  ex- 
clusive monopolies  —  Saloons  —  Banking  —  Insurance  — 
Peddling  —  Bnilding  and  loan  associations  —  Restriction 
of    certain    trades    to    certain    localities  —  Slaughter- 
houses —  Markets.  —  Notwithstanding  the  contradictions 
of  the  authorities,  it  is  not  difScult  to  determine  on  princi- 
ple, as  enunciated  above,  that  the  grant  of  privileges  not 
otherwise   acquirable    may  be    made    a    monopoly,    but 
that  a  monopoly  cannot  be  made  of  the  ordinary  lawful 
occupations.     The  difficulty  becomes  almost  inexplicable, 
when  the  exclusive  privilege  is  granted  of  carrying  on  a  bus- 
iness, which  is  prohibited  to  others,  because  the  unlimited 
pursuit  of  it  works  an  injury  to  society.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  trade  or  occupation,  which  is  inherently  and  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  society,  when  it  is  unrestricted  and  left 
open  to  private  enterprise,  may  be  prohibited  altogether. 
If  it  is  lawful  for  the  State  to  prohibit  a  particular  business 
altogether,  the  pursuit  of  such  a  business  would,  if  permit- 
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ted  to  anyone,  be  a  priyilege  or  franchise,  and  like  any 
other  franchise  may  be  made  ezclusive.  This  is  but  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  admission,  that  the  State  haa 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  trade  altogether.  Such  an  ad- 
mission is  fatal  to  a  resistance  of  the  power  to  make  it  a 
monopoly.  It  has  thus  been  held  to  be  constitutional  to 
limit  the  number  of  saloons  or  bar-rooms  for  which  licenses 
will  be  issued.  A  Massachusetts  statute  provided  that  the 
number  shall  not  exceed  one  for  each  one  thousand  of  the 
population  of  a  city  or  town,  and  it  was  held  not  to  violate 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  unequal  privileges;  the 
court  resting  its  judgment  on  the  proposition  that  the  liquor 
business  may  be  prohibited  altogether;  and  hence  the  lim- 
itation of  the  number  of  saloons  was  only  a  reasonable 
police  regulation,  which  the  legislature  could  lawfully  adopt 
in  the  place  of  total  prohibition,  in  the  exercise  of  its  wise 
discretion.^ 

Banking  and  insurance  are  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
ordinary  callings,  which  the  man  of  sufficient  capital  could 
successfully  pursue ;  and,  in  the  case  of  banking,  he  could 
without  doubt  safeguard  the  interests  of  depositors  within 
the  utmost  reason.  It  is  probably  true  that  this  could  be 
effected  in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  insurance  other  than 
life;  inasmuch  as  marine,  fire,  storm,  and  other  like  kinds 
of  insurance  are  taken  out  usually  to  cover  only  one,  three 
and  five  years.  But  in  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  interests 
are  created  and  acquired,  which  it  might  require  many 
years  to  realize.  To  permit  private  individuals,  no  mat- 
ter how  wealthy  they  are,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  life 
insurance,  would  be  a  gross  wrong  to  policy  holders,  be- 
cause by  no  measures  could  their  interests  be  properly 
safe-guarded  against  the  likely  accident  of  the  death  of  the 

1  Decie  v.  Brown,  167  Mass.  290.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Plomb  v. 
Clirystie,  las  Oa.  6S6;  Deal  v.  Singletaiy,  105  Oa.  466.  This  geneiml 
principle  is  the  one  which  underlies  the  law  of  restrlctiye  licenses.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  §  119  for  a  f  aller  discussion  of  the  matter. 
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insurer.  A  statute,  which  would  prohibit  any  person  or 
corporation  from  issuing  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  unless 
expressly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,^  would  be  clearly 
constitutional.  And  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  a  natural  person  from  issuing  a  policy  of  life 
insurance  under  any  circumstances.  But  it  would  be  more 
open  to  question,  how  far  the  business  of  marine,  fire  and 
other  like  insurance  could  by  statute  be  converted  into  a 
monopoly  or  exclusive  franchise,  and  be  denied  altogether 
to  natural  persons.  That  the  business  may  be  subject  to 
regulations,  which  are  needed  to  assure  the  policy  holder 
of  the  possession  by  the  insurer  of  ample  funds  to  pay  the 
losses  under  the  policies  when  they  occur,  is  unquestioned. 
But  this  can  be  readily  accomplished  in  all  other  kinds  of 
insurance,  other  than  life,  without  denying  to  the  natural 
person  absolutely  the  right  to  issue  a  policy  of  insurance. 
The  limited  duration  of  policies  of  insurance,  other  than 
life,  makes  the  accident  of  death  of  the  insurer  a  matter  of 
little  moment. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  business  of  bank* 
ing.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  successful  police  regu- 
lation of  the  business  of  banking,  in  the  interests  of 
depositors  and  other  creditors,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  recognition  and  permission  of  the  existence  of 
private  banks  and  banking  houses;  at  least  so  far 
as  the  necessary,  and  what  might  be  called  the  legiti- 
mate and  invariable,  business  of  banking  is  con- 
cerned; viz.,  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  the  lending  of 
money  to  borrowers.  It  is  plain  that  the  government 
could  not  allow  private  bankers  to  issue  bank  notes,  which 
shall  pass  current,  as  a  substitute  for  legal  tender.  But 
that  is  an  extraordinary  function  of  banks,  which  is  easily 
separable  from  the  common  and  ordinary  banking  busi- 
ness, and  which  in  this  country  is  now  practically  prohibited 

1  Gommonwealth  v.  Vroomaiij  164  Pft.  St.  806. 
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to  all  banks  and  bankers ,  other  than  the  national  banks, 
i.  6.9  banks  which  have  been  incorporated  under  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act.  I  believe,  therefore,  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  South  Dakota  was  right,  when  it  declared  that  the 
State  banking  law  was  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
hibited any  person  or  firm  from  carrying  on  the  business 
of  banking,  by  receiving  deposits,  by  discounting  and  nego- 
tiating notes,  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin  and  bul- 
lion, etc.,  without  first  becoming  an  incorporated  association 
under  the  act.^  The  right  of  doing  a  banking  business 
of  the  kind  described  was  properly  characterized  by  the 
court  as  a  right  of  the  citisen,  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  from  him,  without  violating  his  constitutional  liberty. 
He  may  be  rightfully  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  reasonable 
police  regulations,  which  are  designed  to  protect  depositors 
against  the  fraud  and  insolvency  of  the  banker ;  but  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  business,  to  any  but  incorpo- 
rated companies,  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  threatened 
danger  or  injury  to  the  public.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota  reached  a  different  conclusion, 
holding  that  a  similar  law  was  constitutional.' 

It  has  been  held  in  Oklahoma  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
grant  of  a  special  privilege  to  provide  by  law  that  all  the 
territorial  printing  shall  be  done  by  a  particular  named 
company,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  July  30, 
1886,  which  prohibits  the  territorial  legislature  from  pass- 
ing any  special  law,  granting  any  exclusive  privilege, 
immunity  or  franchise.' 

The  most  remarkable  case,  involving  the  creation  of  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  pursuit  of  an  ordinary  call- 
ing or  business,  is  that  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  which  requires  all  peddlers  to  take  out 
licenses,    before    they    can    lawfully    ply    their    busi- 

1  state  V.  SooQgal,  8  8.  D.  65  (61  N.  W.  868). 

s  State  ex  rel.  QoodsUl  v.  Woodmaase,  1  N.  D.  246  (46  N.  W.  970). 

*  Gathrie  Daily  Leader  v.  Cameron,  8  Did.  677  (41  Pac.  Bep.  635). 
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nees;  and  restricts  the  issue  of  such  licenses  to 
physically  disabled  persons.  And  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  peddle  to  able-bodied  persons  is  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylyania  to  be  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  police  power  to  protect  society  against  law- 
less able-bodied  vagrants.  It  was  held,  for  that  reason, 
that  the  statute  did  not  violate  any  inherent  and  indefeasible 
right  of  **  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property."^ 
Surely  it  is  a  gross  misstatement  of  fact  that  able-bodied 
peddlers  are  necessarily  vagrants  and  lawless  persons. 
Doubtless,  the  peddlers  commit  many  frauds  upon  the 
credulous  and  ignorant.  But  they  are  not  all  dishonest ; 
and  the  business  of  peddling  is  not  necessarily  dishonest, 
any  more  than  is  the  business  of  any  other  small  tradesman, 
who  deals  in  lawful  articles  of  trade,  and  who  has  his 
established  place  of  business.  The  only  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  a  peddler  and  the  ordinary  small  trades- 
man, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  no  permanent 
place  of  business,  but  carries  his  stock  of  goods,  on  his 
back  or  in  a  wagon,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  house 
to  bouse.  The  peddlers  may  be  lawfully  required  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  police  regulations,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  practice  of  frauds;  and  they  may  be  lawfully  required 
to  take  out  a  license,  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  there- 
for; but  the  business  of  peddling  cannot  be  lawfully 
converted  by  statute  into  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  halt  and  the  blind,  without  violating  the  natural  right 
of  the  able-bodied  person  to  pursue  the  calling.  The  busi- 
ness is  not  inherently  and  necessarily  harmful  to  society. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  according  to  the  prevalent  principles 
of  constitutional  limitations,  be  made  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege or  monopoly  of  certain  classes  of  the  population. 
Another  peculiar  immunHy  or  privilege  is  the  exemption 

1  Commonwealth  9.  Brlnton,  18S  Pa.  St.  62;  Cknnmonwealth  «•  Gard- 
ner, IBS  Fa.  St.  384. 
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by  statute  of  buildiog  and  loan  associationB  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  laws  against  nsnry.  Such  exemptions 
have  been  dechired  to  be  constitutional.^  In  a  previous 
section  9'  I  have  explained  my  reasons  for  declaring  all 
laws  against  usury,  which  are  nothing  more  than  regula- 
tions of  the  borrowing  price  of  money,  to  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract.  But 
if  it  is  constitutional  to  prohibit  one  man  from  charging 
more  than  a  stated  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  constitutional  to  permit  another  or 
a  particular  class  of  corporations,  to  charge  a  higher  rate. 
The  constitutional  guaranty,  both  State  and  Federal,  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  is  most  clearly  violated 
by  any  such  discrimination.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
argument  that  the  contractual  relations  of  a  building  and 
loan  association  and  a  borrowing  member  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation are  peculiar,  and  contain  features  which  are  absent 
from  the  ordinary  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor.  But  if 
it  is  allowable  for  the  government  to  prohibit  in  any  case 
the  stipulation  for  more  than  the  stated  maximum  rate  of 
interest,  in  any  instrument  of  indebtedness,  the  prohibition 
should  be  uniform  and  applicable  alike  to  all  debtors  and 
creditors,  including  building  and  loan  associations.' 

Not  only  is  it  true  that,  where  the  public  interests  re- 
quire it,  ordinary  callings  and  businesses  may  be  converted 
by  statute  into  more  or  less  exclusive  monopolies,  but  the 
same  principle  applies  to  those  cases,  where  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a  particular  trade   shall   be   conducted  in  cer- 

1  Vennont  Loan  ft  Trust  Co.  «.  Whithed,  2  N.  D.  S2;  Cook  v. 
Equitable  Bldg.  ft  Loan  Assn.,  104  (H,  814;  LlYlngston  Loan  ft  BaUdlng 
Assn.,  49  Neb.  200;  Smoot  o.  People's  Perpetual  Loan  ft  Bnildlng  Assn. 
(Va.),  29  8.  B.  746;  Iowa  Savings  ft  Loan  Assn.  v,  Heldt,  107  Iowa,  297; 
Zenith  Building  ft  Loan  Assn.  v.  Heimbach  (Bfinn.'  99),  79  N.  W.  609. 
But  see  Gordon  9.  Winchester  Building  ft  Loan  Association,  75  Ky.  110. 

s  §106. 

*  See,  to  that  effect,  Gordon  v.  BuUding  Association,  12  Bush,  110; 
Simpson  V.  Kentucky  Citizens'  Bldg.  ft  Loan  Assn.  (Ky.)>  41  S.  W.  570. 
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tain  buildings  mr  localities.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  prohibit  the  prosecution  of  certain  trades 
except  within  a  certain  area,  or  in  certain  public  build- 
ings, owned  and  managed  by  the  State  or  town.  But  the 
same  objection  is  raised,  if  the  State  or  town,  instead  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  these  public  buildings,  au- 
thorizes a  private  individual  or  corporation  to  erect  and 
conduct  them  under  police  regulations.  The  monopoly, 
thus  created,  is  not  any  more  objectionable  on  principle,  be- 
cause it  does  not  interfere  to  any  greater  degree,  or  in  any 
different  way, with  the  liberties  of  others  who  are  prohibited, 
than  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  buildings  by  the 
government.  If  the  State  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
prohibit  the  prosecution  of  such  a  trade  in  all  other  build- 
ings, the  prohibition  is  equally  irksome,  whether  the 
buildings  are  owned  by  the  public  or  by  private  individuals ; 
and  the  grant  of  the  right  to  prosecute  an  otherwise  pro- 
hibited trade  in  the  buildings  of  a  private  individual  or 
corporation  would  create  a  privilege,  and  may  therefore  be 
made  a  monopoly.  If  there  is  any  valid  objection  to  this 
regulation,  it  will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to  all  like 
cases,  whether  the  buildings  in  which  the  trade  is  required 
to  be  conducted  belong  to  the  State  or  private  persons ; 
and  the  regulation  is  unconstitutional,  because  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business  anywhere  will  not  produce  any  injury 
to  the  public. 

This  doctrine  has  been  established  and  applied  to  the  case 
of  slaughter-houses.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  provided 
for  the  erection  by  a  certain  private  corporation  of  slaugh- 
ter-houses on  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans,  to  which 
all  butchers  within  a  certain  area  were  required  to  bring 
their  cattle  for  slaughtering.  The  law  compelled  the  cor- 
poration to  provide  convenient  accommodation  for  all 
butchers,  who  applied,  upon  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
compensation,  and  the  slaughtering  of  animals  elsewhere 
was  absolutely  interdicted.     Suits  were  brought  to  resist 
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the  enf orcemeDt  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  the  conttitntional  rights  of  those  interdicted  and  cre- 
ated a  monopoly,  not  allowed  by  the  oonstitation.  The 
cases  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  law  was  declared,  by  a  divided  court,  to  be 
constitutional.  In  deliTcring  the  opinion  of  the  court  Jus- 
tice Miller  said: — 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  statute  under  considera- 
tion is  aptly  framed  to  remove  from  the  more  densely 
populated  part  of  the  dty  the  noxious  slaughter-houses, 
and  large  and  offensive  collections  of  animals  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  slaughtering  business  of  a  large  city, 
and  to  locate  them  where  the  convenience,  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  I'equire  they  shall  be  located.  And 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  means  adopted  by  the  act  for 
this  purpose  are  appropriate,  are  stringent,  and  effectual. 
But  it  is  said  that,  in  creating  a  corporation  for  this  purpose 
and  conferring  upon  it  exclusive  privileges  —  which  it  is  said 
constitute  a  monopoly  —  the  legislature  has  exceeded  its 
power.  If  this  statute  had  imposed  on  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  precisely  the  same  duties,  accompanied  by  the  same 
privileges,  which  it  has  on  the  corporation  whidi  it  created, 
it  IS  believed  that  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
its  constitutionality.  In  that  case  the  effect  on  the  butch- 
ers' pursuit  of  their  occupation  and  on  the  public  would 
have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Why  cannot  the  l^sla- 
ture  confer  the  same  powers  on  another  corporation,  created 
for  a  lawful  and  useful  public  object,  that  it  can  on  the 
municijpal  corporation  already  existing?  That  wherever  a 
legislature  has  the  right  to  accomplish  a  certain  result,  and 
that  result  is  best  attained  by  means  of  a  corporation,  it 
has  the  right  to  create  such  a  corporation,  and  to  endow  it 
with  the  power  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  and  lawful 
purpose,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  debate.  The  proposition 
is  ably  discussed  and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  MeCulloch  v. 
State  of  Maryland,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
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orgaDUK  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government.     «    «    « 

'<  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  ezola- 
siYe  privileges  granted  by  this  charter  for  the  corporation, 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  there 
can  be  no  just  exception  to  the  validity  of  the  statute.  And 
in  this  respect  we  are  not  able  to  see  that  these  privileges 
are  especially  odious  or  objectionable.  The  duty  imposed 
as  a  consideration  for  the  privilege^  is  well  defined,  and  its 
enforcement  well  guarded.  The  prices  or  charges  to  be 
made  by  the  company  are  limited  by  the  statute,  and  we 
are  not  advised  that  they  are  on  the  whole  exorbitant  or 
unjust." 

**  The  proposition  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  these  terms: 
Can  any  exclusive  privilege  be  granted  to  any  of  its 
citizens,  or  to  a  corporation,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
SUte?    *     *    * 

<<  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  such  references  are  to 
monopolies  established  by  the  monarch  in  derogation  of 
the  rights  of  the  subjects,  or  arise  out  of  transactions  in 
which  the  people  were  unrepresented  and  their  interests 
uncared  for.  The  great  Case  of  Monopolies,  reported  by 
C!oke,  and  so  fully  stated  in  the  brief,  was  undoubtedly  a 
contest  of  the  Commons  against  the  monarch.  The  de- 
cision is  based  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  against  com- 
mon law  and  the  argument  was  aimed  at  the  unlawful 
assumption  of  power  by  the  crown ;  for  whoever  doubted 
the  authority  of  Parliament  to  change  or  modify  the  com- 
mon law?  The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  cited 
from  Bilacaulay  clearly  establishes  that  the  contest  was  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  represented  in  Parliament. 

**  But  we  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  representing  the  people  in  their 
legislative  functions,  and  the  legislative  bodies  of  this 
country,  have  from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  day, 
continued  to  grant  persons  and  corporations  privileges  — 
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privileges  denied  to  other  citizens  —  privileges  which  come 
within  any  jast  definition  of  the  word  monopoly,  as  much 
as  those  now  under  consideration,  and  that  the  power  to  do 
this  has  never  been  questioned  or  denied.  Nor  can  it  be 
truthfully  denied  that  some  of  the  most  useful  and  bene- 
ficial enterprises  set  on  foot  for  the  general  good,  have 
been  made  successful  by  means  of  these  exclusive  rights, 
and  could  only  have  been  conducted  to  success  in  that  way. 

*^  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  established,  that 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  pass  the 
present  statute  is  ample,  unless  some  restraint  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  that 
State,  or  in  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States/' 

<<  The  statute  under  consideration  defines  these  localities, 
and  forbids  slaughtering  in  any  other.  It  does  not,  as  has 
been  asserted,  prevent  the  butcher  from  doing  his  own 
slaughtering.  On  the  contrary,  the  Slaughter-House  Com- 
pany is  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  permit  any 
person  who  wishes  to  do  so,  to  slaughter  in  their  houses ; 
and  they  are  bound  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  entire  city.  The 
butcher  then  is  still  permitted  to  slaughter,  to  prepare  and 
to  sell  his  own  meats  ;  but  he  is  required  to  slaughter  at  a 
specified  place  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  accommodations  furnished  him  at  that  place. 
The  wisdom  of  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  legislature 
may  be  open  to  question,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  assertion  that  the  butchers  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  labor  in  their  occupation,  or  the  people  of  their 
daily  service  in  preparing  food,  or  how  this  statute,  with 
the  duties  and  guards  imposed  upon  the  company,  can  be 
said  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  butcher,  or  seriously 
interfere  with  its  pursuit."  ^ 

1  Opinion  of  J.  MiUer  in  Slaughter -Honae  Cases,  16  Wall.  86.  C.  J. 
Cliase  and  JJ.  Field,  Swayne  and  Bradley,  dissent.    In  deliyering  his  dis* 
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This  18  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  create  such  a  monopoly  has  been  sustained.  In 
Iowa,  a  law  was  sustained,  which  granted  to  private  individ- 
uals the  exclusive  right  to  erect  and  maintain  a  public  mar- 
ket in  which  all  vendors  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  were 

sentiiig  opinion,  Ji^tioe  Held  said :  '^  By  the  act  of  LoDl8iaiia»  within  the 
three  parishes  named,  a  territory  exceeding  one  thousand  <Hie  hnndred 
square  miles,  and  embracing  over  two  hundred  thousand  per8ons«  every 
man  who  pursues  the  business  of  preparing  animal,  food  for  market  must 
take  his  animals  to  the  buildings  of  the  favored  company  and  must  per- 
form his  work  in  them«  and  for  the  use  of  the  buUdings  must  pay  a  pre- 
scribed tribute  to  the  company*  and  leave  with  it  a  valuable  portion  of 
each  animal  slaughtered.  Every  man  in  these  parishes  who  has  a  horse 
or  other  animal  for  sale,  must  carry  him  to  the  yards  and  stables  of  the 
company,  and  for  their  use  pay  a  like  tribute.  He  Is  not  allowed  to  do 
his  work  in  his  own  buildings  or  take  his  animals  to  his  own  stables,  or 
keep  them  in  his  own  yards,  even  though  they  should  be  erected  in  the 
same  district  as  the  buildings,  stables  and  yards  of  the  company,  and 
that  district  embraces  over  eleven  hundred  square  miles.  The  prohibi- 
tions imposed  by  this  act  upon  butchers  and  dealers  in  cattle  in  these 
parishes,  and  the  special  privileges  conferred  upon  the  favorite  corpora- 
tion, are  similar  in  principle  and  as  odious  in  character  as  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  last  century  upon  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  France* 
where,  as  says  a  French  writer,  the  peasant  was  prohibited  to  *  hunt  on 
his  own  lands,  to  fish  in  his  own  waters,  to  grind  at  his  own  mill,  to 
cook  at  his  own  oven,  to  dry  his  clothes  on  his  own  machines,  to  whet 
his  instruments  at  his  own  grindstone,  to  make  his  own  wine,  his  oU 
and  his  cider  at  his  own  press,  *  *  *  or  to  sell  his  commodities  at 
the  public  markets.  The  exclusive  right  of  all  these  privileges  was 
vested  in  the  lords  of  the  vicinage.  The  history  of  the  most  execrable 
tyranny  of  ancient  times,'  says  the  same  writer,  *  offers  nothing  like 
this.  This  category  of  oppressions  cannot  be  applied  to  a  free  man, 
or  to  the  peasant,  except  in  violation  of  his  rights.* 

"  Bat  if  the  exclusive  privUeges  conferred  upon  the  Louisiana  cor- 
poration be  sustained,  it  is  not  perceived  why  exclusive  privileges  for 
the  construction  and  keeping  of  ovens,  machines,  grindstones,  wine 
presses,  and  for  all  the  numerous  trades  and  pursuits  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  buildings  are  required,  may  not  be  equally  bestowed 
\  upon  other  corporations  or  private  individuals  and  for  periods  of  in- 
definite duration.  *  *  *  This  equality  of  right,  with  exemption  from 
aU  disparaging  and  partial  enactments.  In  the  lawful  pursuits  of  life, 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Is  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  To  them,  everywhere,  all  porsnits,  all  profes- 
sions^ all  avocations,  are  open  without  other  restrictions  than  sach  as 
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required  to  ply  their  trade.^  And  in  LoaisiaDa  it  was  held 
that.  Dot  only  may  the  municipality  of  New  Orleans  grant 
to  priyate  persons  the  ezclasive  priyilege  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  a  public  market,  in  partnership  with  Uie  city, 
but  that  the  city  council  cannot  legislate  in  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  the  markets,  without  consulting  the  partners, 
where  the  regulation  is  likely  to  affect  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  partnership.'  So,  also,  it  has  been  held  in 
Kansas,  that  a  law  is  not  unconstitutional  which  restricts 
the  sale  of  liquors  to  druggists  and  for  special  purposes.' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  early  case  in  New  York,  it  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  to  prohibit  to  persons  in  gen- 
eral the  manufacture  of  pressed  hay  in  the  thickly  settled 

ate  ImposMl  eqaaUy  upon  all  others  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  condl- 
tlOD.  The  State  may  prescribe  each  regnlatioiis  for  eyery  pnrsait  aod 
caUiog  of  Ule  as  wlU  promote  the  public  health,  secnre  the  good  order 
and  adTSDce  the  general  prosperity  of  society,  bat  when  once  prescribed, 
the  pnrsaits  or  calling  most  be  free  to  be  f oUowed  by  every  citizen  who 
Is  within  the  conditions  designated,  and  wlU  conform  to  the  regola- 
tloaa.  This  Is  the  f  nndamental  idea  upon  which  our  Institatlons  rest, 
and  unless  adhered  to  in  the  legislation  of  the  coontry  our  govern- 
ment wiU  be  a  repnbllc  only  In  name.    *    ^^    * 

**  The  keeping  of  a  slang^ter-hoase  is  part  of,  and  incidental  to, 
the  trade  of  a  bntcher — one  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  human 
life.  To  compel  a  batcher,  or  rather  all  the  butchers  of  a  large  city 
and  an  extensive  district,  to  slaughter  their  cattle  in  another  person's 
slaaghter-hoase  and  pay  him  a  toll  therefor,  is  such  a  restriction  upon 
the  trade,  as  materiaUy  to  interfere  with  its  prosecution.  It  is  onerous, 
unreasonable,  arbitrary  and  unjust.  It  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  a 
police  regulation.  If  it  were  really  a  police  regulation,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  within  the  power  of  the  legislature.  That  portion  of  the 
act  which  requires  all  slaughter-houses  to  be  located  below  the  city, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  inspection,  etc.,  is  clearly  a  police  regulation. 
That  portion  which  allows  no  one  but  the  favored  company  to  buUd, 
own,  or  have  slaughter-houses  Is  not  a  police  regulation,  and  has  not 
the  faintest  semblance  of  one.'* 

1  Le  Claire  o.  Davenport,  18  Iowa,  210;  overruling  Davenport  v.  Kelly, 
7  Iowa,  109, 110.    See  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  latter  case. 

*  New  Orleans  o.  Gulllotte,  13  La.  Ann.  81S. 

*  Intoxicating  Liquor  Cases,  26  Kan.  761  (87  Am.  Rep.  284} ;  Koester 
V.  State,  86  Kan.  27.  See  In  re  Ruth,  82  Iowa,  258;  Kohn  v,  Meldier 
(Iowa),  29  F.  488. 
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parts  of  a  city,  on  aocoant  of  the  danger  of  fire,  and  grant 
to  one  or  more  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engaging  in  that 
business  within  the  prohibited  district.    The  court  says :  — 

**  If  the  manufacture  of  pressed  hay  within  the  compact 
parts  of  the  city  is  dangerous  in  causing  or  promoting  fires, 
the  common  council  have  the  power  expressly  given  by  their 
charter  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  such  manufacture ;  but 
as  all  by-laws  must  be  reasonable,  the  common  council  can 
not  make  a  by-law  which  shall  permit  one  person  to  carry 
on  the  dangerous  business,  and  prohibit  another  who  has 
an  equal  right  from  pursuing  the  same  business."  ^ 

In  a  case,  parallel  with  the  slaughter-house  oases  of  Louis- 
iana, the  city  of  Chicago  passed  an  ordinance  designating 
certain  buildings  for  slaughtering  all  animals  intended  for 
sale  or  comsumption  in  the  city,  the  owners  of  the  buildings 
being  granted  for  a  specified  period  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  having  all  such  animals  slaughtered  in  their  establish- 
ment, and  exacting  a  certain  fee  from  the  owners  of  ani- 
mals so  slaughtered.  In  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  this  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  pronounced  the 
following  opinioD :  <<  The  charter  authorizes  the  city  au- 
thorities to  license  or  regulate  such  establishments.  When 
that  body  has  made  the  necessary  regulations,  required  for 
the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  all  persons  in- 
clined to  pursue  such  an  occupation  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conforming  to  such  regulations ;  otherwise  the  or- 
dinance would  be  unreasonable  and  tend  to  oppression.  Or 
if  they  should  regard  it  for  the  interest  of  the  city  that  such 
establishments  should  be  licensed,  the  ordinance  should  be 
so  framed  that  all  persons  desiring  it  might  obtain  licenses 
by  conforming  to  the  prescribed  terms  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  such  business.  We  regard  it  neither  as 
a  regulation  nor  a  license  of  a  business,  to  confine  it  to  one 
building  or  to  give  it  to  one  individual.     Such  an  action  is 

1  Mayor  City  of  Hndson  o.  Thome,  7  Paig6«  261. 
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oppressive,  and  creates  a  monopolj  that  never  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  general  assembly.  It  impairs  the 
rights  of  all  other  persons,  and  cuts  them  off  from  a  share 
in  not  only  a  legal,  but  a  necessary  business.  Whether  we 
consider  this  as  an  ordinance  or  a  contract,  it  is  equally 
unauthorized,  as  being  opposed  to  the  rules  governing  the 
adoption  of  municipal  by-laws.  The  principle  of  the 
equality  of  rights  is  violated  by  this  contract.  If  the  com- 
mon council  may  require  all  of  the  animals  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  city  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  single  building, 
or  on  a  particular  lot,  and  the  owner  be  paid  a  specific  sum 
for  the  privilege,  what  would  prevent  the  making  a  similar 
contract  with  some  other  person  that  all  of  the  vegetables 
or  fruits,  the  flour,  the  groceries,  the  dry  goods,  or  other 
commodities  should  be  sold  on  his  lot  and  he  receive  a 
compensation  for  the  privilege  ?  We  can  see  no  difference 
in  principle.'*^ 

This  presentation  of  the  subject  readily  indicates  an 
almost  hopeless  contradiction  of  authorities ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  without  doubt,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Slaughter-house 
Cases  will  ultimately  come  to  be  recognized  as  thecorrect  one. 

§  131.  National,  State  and  municipal  monopolies.  — 

In  preceding  pages  of  this  discussion  of  the  eight  to  create 
monopolies,  the  constitutionality  of  the  creation  of  exclu- 
sive franchises  and  monopolies  has  been  chiefly  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  and  natural 
calling  or  business,  because  it  has  been  converted  by 
statute  into  a  more  or  less  exclusive  privilege  and  granted 
as  such  to  a  few  persons  or  corporations.  In  the  case  of 
monopolistic  franchises,  which  necessarily  involve  the  grant 
by  the  government  of  a  peculiar  or  extraordinary  privilege 

1  City  of  Chicago  v,  Bampff^  45  lU.  90. 
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or  power,  before  the  bodiness  can  be  successfully  estab- 
lished or  conducted,  and  without  which  no  individual  could 
undertake  it,  however  resourceful  he  may  be;  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  no  one's  personal  liberty  has  been 
particularly  restrained  by  the  grant  of  such  a  franchise  as 
a  special  privilege  to  a  few  persons  or  corporations ;  or 
even  when  it  is  granted  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  to  one 
person  or  corporation.  No  one's  constitutional  right  to 
pursue  any  lawful  calling  has  been  infringed  by  the  grant 
of  an  exclusive  right  to  build  and  maintain  a  railway  be- 
tween two  termini,  or  a  street  railway  along  a  certain  street 
or  avenue  of  a  city.  Nor,  as  it  has  also  been  argued,  has 
any  man's  constitutional  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  calling 
been  violated  by  the  grant  to  a  few  persons  or  corpora- 
tions, or  even  to  one,  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  a 
business,  however  natural  and  ordinary  it  may  be,  which,  — 
because  it  is  inherently  and  necessarily  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  or  dangerous  to  individuals,  when  left 
open  to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  individuals, — 
may  be  prohibited  altogether.  If  total  prohibition  of  a 
trade  or  business  is  constitutionally  justifiable,  certainly 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individuals  who  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  such  a  business,  are  not  more 
seriously  interfered  with,  if,  instead  of  prohibiting  the 
trade  altogether,  the  legislature  were  to  grant  the  more  or 
less  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  prohibitable 
business  to  a  few  persons  or  corporations,  under  more  or 
less  strict  police  supervision. 

But,  conceding  the  soundness  of  these  propositions  of 
constitutional  law,  the  question  still  remains  to  be  asked 
and  answered :  Does  not  the  grant  of  exclusive  or  monopo- 
listic privileges  to  a  few  persons  or  private  corporations, 
even  in  the  apparently  necessary  and  justifiable  cases, 
which  I  have  just  described,  conflict  with  our  constitutional 
declarations  of  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and 
with  our  guaranty  to  all  of  equal  privileges  and  immuni- 
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ties?  Is  it  a  saffioient  answer  to  such  a  qaestioa  to  say, 
that  public  interests  forbid  that  any  and  every  man,  who 
wants  to  and  has  the  neoessary  capital,  should  be  permitted 
to  construct  a  railroad,  a  street  railway,  a  gas,  electric 
light,  water,  telegraph  or  telephone  plant;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  conveniences  are  public  necessities,  and 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive monopolies  of  them  ?  Granted  that  individuals  cannot 
be  allowed  indiscriminately,  and  without  restraint,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  to  tear  up  the  streets 
of  a  city  in  order  to  lay  down  conduit  pipes  and  tracks ;  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  right  to  do  these  things 
should  be  granted  as  a  private  monopoly  to  a  few  persons 
or  corporations.  If  there  was  no  other  alternative  to  the 
creation  of  such  private  monopolies  but  the  denial  of  these 
conveniences  and  necessities  to  the  people,  it  might  be 
excusable  to  ignore  the  patent  and  unmistakable  repug- 
nance to  our  constitutional  principle  of  the  grant  of  such 
exclusive  privileges.  But  there  is  another  alternative. 
That  is,  that  whatever  business  or  calling  cannot  be  opened 
to  the  free  choice  of  all  persons  without  favor  or  dis^ 
crimination,  — subject  only  to  reasonable  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  of  individuals  against 
fraud  and  other  wrongs  and  dangers  —  should  and  can  be 
made  a  government  monopoly,  instead  of  being  granted  to 
private  individuals  and  corporations. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  opposition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  most  marked 
tendency  all  over  this  country  to  convert  into  government 
monopolies  every  public  franchise,  which  serves  to  satisfy 
some  public  want.  The  cities  have  almost  universally  con- 
structed their  own  water  works ;  and  many  own  and  con- 
duct the  gas  works  and  electric  light  plants,  for  the  supply 
of  these  necessities  to  private  consumers,  as  well  as  for 
public  use.  The  city  of  New  York  owns  and  manages  a 
large  number  of  the  docks,  has  for  years  run  the  cable  cars 
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on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge ;  and  has  jnst  concluded  (February, 
1900)  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  tunnel 
in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs,  to  furnish  rapid  transit 
to  the  people  of  the  city.  And  while  the  city  does  not  now 
contemplate  the  conduct  of  this  tunnel  road  by  city  officials, 
no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  power  to  do  so, 
ff  that  policy  were  deemed  to  be  the  wisest. 

I  believe  the  decisions,  to  which  I  will  now  refer,  will 
afford  a  very  clear  delimitation  of  those  businesses  which 
can  be,  and  of  those  which  cannot  be,  converted  into  gov- 
ernment monopolies.  I  will  first  refer  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  power  of  a  municipality  to  engage  in  these  en- 
terprises is  explained  and  set  forth ;  because  of  the  adop- 
tion at  an  early  day  of  what  must  now  in  the  light  of  recent 
decisions  be  classed  among  the  fictions  of  the  law,  of  the 
proposition  that  the  municipal  corporation  has  both  a  pub- 
lic and  a  quasi-private  character,  and  that  it  may  in  the 
latter  character  lawfully,  when  empowered  by  its  char- 
ter, engage  in  the  so-called  private  business  of  vending 
to  private  consumers  water  and  light,  and  of  furnishing 
the  private  services  of  transportation  and  communication 
by  telegraph  and  telephone.  Elsewhere  ^  I  state  this  fiction 
of  the  law  as  follows :  — 

But  in  determining  the  constitutionality  of  government 
monopolies,  a  very  important  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  monopolies,  which  may  be  established  and  op- 
erated by  the  State  government,  and  those  which  may, 
under  legislative  authority,  be  erected  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. The  distinction  rests  upon  the  generally  ac- 
cepted doctrine,  that  a  municipal  corporation  has  a  quasi' 
private  character,  as  well  as  a  strictly  public  character. 
The  grant  by  the  State  to  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
power  to  establish  and  operate  gas,  electric  light  or  water 
works,  is  a  grant  to  the  corporation  in  its  semi-private 

^  Tledeman  Manlcipal  CorporattooB,  §  I44a« 
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character  as  the  corporate  representative  of  the  local  com* 
munity,  and  not  to  it  as  the  public  representative  of  the 
State  government.^ 

Fifty  years  or  more  ago  the  principles  of  individualism 
exerted  over  the  political  thought  of  this  country  a  far 
more  powerful  and  universal  influence  than  they  do  now. 
And  if  it  had  been  proposed  in  those  days  that  a  city  gov- 
ernment should  assume  the  monopoly  of  supplying  its  in- 
habitants with  gas  or  water,  the  judicial  veto  would  have 
been  both  deciBive  and  general ,  that  the  government  of  the 
municipal  corporation  was  only  a  local  branch  of  the  State 
government ;  and  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  government,  either  State,  county  or  municipal,  to  en- 
gage in  the  private  business  of  vending  water  or  light 
to  private  consumers.  And  only  recently  has  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  held  it  to  be 
an  irrepealable  limitation  of  the  functions  of  munic- 
ipal government.'  But  the  popular  demand  for  the  em- 
barkation of  municipal  corporations  in  these  enterprises  of 
general  utility  gradually  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  it  became  irresistible.  Then  the  courts  conceived  of 
this  fictional  distinction  between  municipal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  shock  to  public 
opinion,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  thought  that  the 
municipalization  of  such  enterprises  would  inevitably  lead 
to  State  socialism.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fiction,  and 
of  the  argument  that  the  supply  of  these  general  necessi- 
ties, such  as  light  and  water,  is  the  performance  of  a  public 
act,  and  not  an  engagement  of  the  municipal  corporation  in 
a  private  business,  the  courts  have,  in  all  of  the  cases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  South  Carolina  case  just  cited,'  declared 

1  See  aUo  Tledeman's  Manicipal  Corporations,  §  9. 

s  Mauldin  v.  City  CoaDcll  of  Greenville,  88  8.  C.  1. 

*  Since  the  rendition  of  tliat  decision,  cities  have  been  expressly 
authorized  by  a  provision  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  constitution  to  erect  and 
maintain  water  and  electric  light  works. 
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it  to  be  within  the  constitational  power  of  the  legislature  to 
authorize  cities  and  towns  to  erect  and  maintain  plants -for 
supplying  private  consumers  with  water  and  light.^  In 
the  ease  of  Smith  v.  City  of  Nashville,'  the  court  said: 
**  Nothing  should  be  of  greater  concern  to  a  municipal  cor- 
poration than  the  preservation  of  the  good  health  of  the 
inbabitant8.  Nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end 
than  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
which  common  observation  teaches  all  can  be  furnished  in 
populous  cities  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  well- 
equipped  water  works.  Hence,  for  a  city  to  meet  such  a  de- 
mand is  to  perform  a  public  act  and  confer  a  public  blessing. 
*  *  *  It  cannot  be  held  that  the  city  in  doing  so  is  en- 
gaging in  a  private  enterprise,  or  performing  a  municipcU 
f miction  for  a  private  end.**  And  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  cities  of  gas  and  electric 
light  works,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  ^  said  in 
part:  — 

«  We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  furnishing  of  gas  and 
electricity  for  illuminating  purposes  is  a  public  service,  the 
performance  of  this  service  can  be  delegated  by  the  legis- 
lature to  cities  and  towns  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  inhabitants  and  that  such  cities  and  towns  can  be 
authorized  to  impose  taxes  for  this  purpose  upon  their  in- 
habitants and  to  establish  reasonable  rates  which  the  inhabit- 
ants who  use  the  gas  or  electricity  can  be  compelled  to 
pay.     The  fundamental  question  is,  whether  the  manufac- 

1  In  re  Bocbester  Water  Works,  66  N.  7.  418;  Dayton  v.  Qoigley,  29 
N.  J.  Eq.  77 ;  Atlantic  City  Water  Works  o.  Atlantic  City^  89  N.  J.  Eq. 
867;  Thompson- Hoaston  Electric  Co.  v.  Newton,  42  Fed,  728;  Hale  v, 
Honghton,  8  Mich.  451 ;  City  of  Crawford svlUe  v,  Braden,  180  Ind.  149; 
Smith  V,  Mayor,  etc.,  City  of  Nashville^  88  Tenn.  464;  State  o.  City  of 
Hiawatha,  58  Kans.  477;  Springfield  o.  Fullmer,  7  Utah,  450  (27  Pac. 
577) ;  Opinion  of  Justices,  150  Mass.  592. 

>  88  Tenn.  464. 

*  Opinion  of  Justices,  150  Mass.  592. 
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tnre  and  distribution  of  gas  or  electricity  to  be  used  by 
cities  and  towns  for  illaminating  purposes  is  a  public  ser- 
yice/'  •  «  «  cc  Artificial  light  is  not,  peiiiaps,  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  as  water,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  living  of  every  person.  Although  artificial 
light  can  be  supplied  in  other  ways  than  by  the  use  of  gas 
or  electricity,  yet  the  use  of  one  or  both  for  lighting  cities 
and  thickly  settled  towns  is  common,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  of  great  convenience,  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  every  individual  to  manafacture  gas  or  electricity  for 
himself.  If  gas  or  electricity  is  to  be  generally  used  in  a 
city  or  town,  it  must  be  furnished  by  private  companies  or 
by  the  municipality,  and  it  cannot  be  distributed  without 
the  use  of  the  public  streets  or  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain." 

The  court  reserved  the  question  whether  the  legislature 
could  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  furnish  gas  and  electric- 
ity for  heat  and  power,  evidently  ignoring  the  real  reason 
for  the  public  supply  of  these  things,  viz. :  that  all  of  these 
wants  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  grant,  by  the  legislature, 
to  the  municipal  or  private  corporation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  monopolistic  privilege  of  eminent  domain,  or  of  the 
extraordinary  use  of  the  streets  and  highways  for  the  lay- 
ing of  conduit  pipes  and  wires.  All  of  these  public  and 
general  utilities  contain  that  same  feature.  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  whenever  the  special  grant  of  a 
franchise  or  privil^e  is  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
business,  such  business  can  and  should  be  made  a  State  or 
municipal  monopoly  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  a  private 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual  or  corpora- 
tion. 

But,  whenever  the  legislature  authorizes  a  city  to  engage 
in  a  business,  the  prosecution  of  which  does  not  require 
the  ownership  of  any  such  peculiar  and  restricted  privi- 
lege or  franchise,  and  does  not  involve  any  danger  to  the 
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pablic,  the  liberty  of  the  indiyidaal,  to  pursue  a  lawful 
callingi  is  thereby  infringed,  if  the  business  is  made  a 
municipal  monopoly;  and  in  any  case,  the  city  is  assuming 
a  private  function,  which  the  legislature  cannot  constitution- 
ally confer.  Thus,  in  a  recent  case,^  it  was  held  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  not  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  authorize 
the  cities  and  towns  within  the  commonwealth  to  buy  coal 
and  wood  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  their  inhabitants  for 
fuel,  or  to  engage  in  any  trade  merely  that  it  may  be  better 
carried  on.  But  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
says :  *<  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  money  is  taken  to 
enable  a  public  body  to  offer  to  the  public  without  discrim- 
ination an  article  of  general  necessity,  the  purpose  is  no 
less  public  when  that  article  is  wood  or  coal,  than  when  it 
is  water  or  gas  or  electricity,  or  education,  to  say  nothing 
of  cases  like  the  support  of  paupers  or  the  taking  of  land 
for  railroads  or  public  markets.  I  see  no  ground  for  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  the  laws  men- 
tioned in  the  questions  proposed. ''  Mr.  Justice  Barker 
occupies  a  middle  ground  in  this  case  between  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  court  and  that  of  Justice  Holmest 
and  holds  that  the  test  in  all  of  these  cases  is  whether  the 
necessities  of  society,  as  now  organized,  can  only  be  met 
by  the  engagement  of  the  city  government  in  the  par- 
ticular business.  The  objection  to  Justice  Barker's  state- 
ment of  the  limitation  in  this  regard  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  is  that  it  is  too  vague  to  furnish  a  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  restraint  upon  the  growing  demands  of 
the  day  for  the  embarkation  of  government  in  businesses, 
which  have  heretofore  been  left  to  private  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that,  in  the  regula- 

1  Opinion  of  Jnstices,  155  Mass.  59S. 
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tion  of  the  trade  in  iotozioating  liquors,  a  law  proTiding 
for  the  ezclasive  sale  of  sach  liquors  by  agents  of  the  town 
was  oonstitntionaL^  If  the  courts  did  not  unanimously 
reject  the  contention,  which  is  so  earnestly  presented 
in  a  preceding  section'  that  the  total  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  unconstitutional «  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  monopoly  in  the  sale 
of  liquors  would  be  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Massachusetts  provision  for  the  sale  by  the  town  to 
priTate  consumers  of  wood  and  coal,  which  was  held  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  extension  of  the  functions  of  municipal 
goYernment.  But  having  declared  that  the  liquor  trade 
was  so  inherently  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  when 
left  to  unrestricted  enterprise,  as  to  justify  constitutionally 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  trade,  the  courts  could  not  con- 
sistently deny  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  convert  it  into 
a  municipal  monopoly ;  unless  the  doctrine  was  upheld  that 
governmental  functions  could  not  be  extended  to  include 
the  satisfaction  of  any  wants  of  the  individual ;  a  doctrine 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  has  been  repudiated  by  the  courts. 
So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cases  of  government  monopoly  and  engagement  in  what 
have  heretofore  been  characterized  as  private  businesses,  in 
which  city  governments  have  been  authorized  by  their  char- 
ters or  by  special  statutes  to  thus  extend  their  functions ;  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
courts,  that  in  this  connection  a  distinction  is  properly 
made  between  city  governments  and  the  State  or  county 
governments ;  on  the  theory,  already  stated,  that  cities,  as 
incorporated  bodies,  have  a  public  and  a  quasi-private 
character,  and  that  the  city  exercises  the  extraordinary 
function  of  vending  water  or  light  to  private  consumers  in 

^  State  0.  Brennan's  Liqaora,  25  Conn.  278.    See  po$tf  carreDt  section 
tbe  dlBcnsslon  of  the  Sontti  Carolina  Dispensary  law. 
s  1 125. 
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it8  quasi'pnvaie  and  not  in  its  public  character.  However 
sound  this  theory  of  the  dual  character  of  municipal  cor- 
poration may  be,  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  credit- 
ors, and  the  right  of  the  courts  to  compel  the  city  to  pay 
its  debts;  it  seems  tome  to  be  incontrovertible  that,  in 
prohibiting  a  trade  to  private  individuals  and  converting  it 
into  a  municipal  monopoly,  the  city  is  exercising  a  func- 
tion of  government,  and  is  therefore  acting  in  its  public 
character,  as  a  local  branch  of  the  State  government.  If 
the  State  legislature  may  authorize  a  city  to  create  munic- 
ipal monopolies  out  of  water  works,  gas  and  electric  light 
plants,  street  railways,  liquor  trade,  etc.,  without  violat- 
ing any  provision  of  the  State  constitution;  the  legislature 
may  equally  establish  these  and  kindred  businesses  as 
State  government  monopolies,  unless  the  State  constitution 
contains  some  provision,  which  distinguishes  in  such 
matters  between  the  functions  of  State  and  municipal 
governments. 

The  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  scope  of  power  of  the 
national  government,  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  subjects  of  police  power.  So  far  as  there  have  been 
adjudications  on  the  subject,  the  contentions  of  the  text 
have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
in  which  government  monopolies  have  been  established, 
outside  of  the  municipal  monopolies,  and  which  have  been 
sustained  by  the  courts.  And  these  are  (1)  the  transport- 
ation and  distribution  of  the  mails  by  the  United  States 
ofBcials  and  (2)  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  right  of  the  national  government  to  make  an  exclu- 
sive government  monopoly  of  the  postal  service  has  never 
been  questioned  in  any  judicial  proceeding.  The  univer- 
sality of  this  government  monopoly,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  would,  according  to  the  principle  of  constitutional 
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ooBstractioDt  adopted  in  the  case  of  Joillard  v.  GreemaD,^ 
haTO  beea  a  eomplete  answer  to  any  question  of  the  con- 
stitntloDal  power  of  the  national  government  to  eetabliah 
post  offices  and  post  roads ;  even  if  the  United  States  oon- 
stitntioD  had  not  expressly  authorized  the  national  govern- 
ernment  to  establish  and  maintain  them  as  goTemmeot 
moM^polies. 

If  a  political  party  were  to  go  before  the  people  on  the 
declaration,  that  it  proposes,  if  successful  at  the  polls,  to 
convert  all  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  into  gorem- 
ment  monopolies,  to  buy  under  condemnation  proceedings 
the  existing  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph,  or  establish 
new  ones,  and  prohibit  the  existing  railroad  and  telegraph 
companies  from  conducting  their  respective  businesses ;  an 
intense  excitement  would  prevail  all  over  the  country. 
Apart  from  the  economic  objections,  which  would  be  urged 
against  the  program,  many  would  feel  that  the  government 
would  thereby  intrench  upon  the  fields  of  private  miter- 
prise,  without  constitutional  authority.  But  if  it  b  lawful 
for  the  government  to  establish  and  maintain  a  postal  ser- 
vice as  an  exclusive  government  monopoly,  there  can  be  no 
legal  or  scientific  objection  to  the  conversion  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  telegraph  or  telephone  service  into  govern- 
ment monopolies.  The  same  reasons  which  justify  the 
post-office  monopoly  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  these. 
They  are  all  common  means,  now  made,  by  the  exigencies 
of  modern  life,  necessary  means  of  intercourse  and  inter- 
communication among  people  of  the  same  and  of  different 
countries,  and  might  very  properly  be  compared  with  the 

1  llOU.  S.  421;  the  principle  is,  that  the  govenunent  may  ezerclfie 
any  power,  wtiich  was  commonly  recogniied  sa  a  function  of  govern- 
ment  by  theclTilized  nations  of  tlie  last  century,  nnless  it  was  prohibited 
by  the  constitntion.  See  ante,  §  91,  for  a  fall  discussion  of  the  case, 
and  pc9t^  §  215,  for  a  fuller  and  more  accorate  statement  and  discussion 
of  the  principle  of  eonBtlkotlonal  constnictloa. 
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goyemmeiital  oontrol  of  the  public  highways  on  land  and 
on  water.  Then  again » these  means  of  communication  are 
BO  necessary  to  the  prosecntion  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  world,  that  any  interruption  of  them  by  disputes  of 
the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  with  their  employees  o^er 
wages  and  terms  of  hiring  or  with  the  shippers  of  goods 
and  travelers  oyer  rates  of  charges,  would  be  and  have 
been  often  a  serious  menace  to  the  public  welfare. 
Whatever  serious  doubts  may  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  political  propriety  of  such  govern- 
ment monopolies;  in  these  days  of  labor  agitation 
and  gigantic  railroad  and  telegraph  combinations,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  charges  of  extortion  of  these  oombi- 
nations^  alike  toward  patrons  and  employees ;  ^  when  a  strike 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  employees  may  extend  over  the 
whole  country,  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  bring  all 
commercial  intercourse  to  an  end,  as  long  as  the  disagree- 
ment continues,  public  opinion  may  not,  after  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  these  things,  reject  the  proposition.  Cer- 
tainly, the  courts  would  not  deny  to  the  national  govern- 
ment the  power  thus  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  functions. 
No  private  corporation  or  syndicate  of  capitalists  should 
be  vested  with  the  ownership  and  control  of  any  of  the 
means  of  intercourse  or  communication  of  people  with 
each  other.  Apart  from  the  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  extortion,  which  the  private  ownership  of  such  means 
of  communication  affords,  the  grant  of  them  to  private 
corporations  is  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
equal  privileges  and  immunities.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared,  in  two  cases,'  that  it  would  be 
lawful  for  Congress  to  make  government  monopolies  of  the 

1  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  m  giving  a  fall  and  nnqnailfled 
smctlon  to  these  charges. 

s  Pensacola  ftc.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  West.  Union  TeL  Co.,  96  U.  8.  I;  State 
of  CaUfomia  v.  Central  Pac.  By.  Co.,  187  U.  S.  1. 
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railroad  and  the  telegraph,  to  constmct  the  same  anew  or 
to  appropriate  to  its  nae,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  existing  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph. 
This  was  only  a  dictum,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable 
forecast  of  what  the  decision  of  that  court  would  be  if  the 
question  should  ever  come  before  it.^ 

The  South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law  has  not  only  been 
the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  bitter  political  animosity 
within  the  State,  but  it  has  also  provoked  a  widespread 
discussion  throughout  the  country,  in  the  public  press,  as 
well  as  in  the  legal  journals,  over  this  extension  of  the 
functions  of  government.  Briefly  stated,  the  dispensary 
law,  so-called,  prohibits  all  private  trade  in  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  provides 
for  its  sale  by  officials  of  the  State  government,  under  strict 
regulations  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  sold,  and  expressly 
forbidding  all  drinking  at  the  place  of  sale.  This  was  a 
clear  establishment  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  a 
government  monopoly.  And,  naturally,  the  private  liquor 
dealers  of  the  State  sought  to  secure  the  nullification  of 
this  law,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  strong  political  acrimony 
which  the  political  divisions  of  recent  years  have  engen- 
dered in  that  State.  The  result  of  the  first  case  was  a 
pronouncement  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  in  an 
able  opinion  from  Chief  Justice  Mclver.'  Chief  Justice 
Mclver  said  in  part :  — 

*<  But  it  is  earnestly  contended  by  the  attorney-general 

>  In  Stale «.  Cl^  of  Charleston,  10  mch.  L.  (8.  C.)  491,  Mr.  Justice 
0*Neftll  Mid :  <<  That  the  general  suembly  have  aU  the  powers  which  the 
corporation  (Cl^  of  Charleston)  have  exercised  in  tl&eir  ooiponUlon  and 
for  the  whole  State,  I  hare  no  doabt.  If  they  (the  general  assembly), 
thought  proper,  they  oonld  boild  a  railroad  with  Jnst  as  mnch  propriety 
as  a  granite  Stale  house.  Both  might  lead  to  an  extraTagent  waste  of 
money,  bnt  still  tlie  power  cannot  be  qnestioned.  They  haye  dog  canals, 
and  bnUt  roads,  and  I  have  no  donbt  they  wUl  do  so  again*'* 

*  McCnllongh  v.  Brown,  41  8.  C.  SSO. 
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that  if  the  power  to  prohibit  absolately  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  be  conceded,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
State  may  assome  the  monopoly  of  such  a  trade ;  and  in 
sapport  of  this  view  he  cites  Tiedeman  on  the  Limitations 
of  the  Police  Power  (page  318),  where  that  author  uses 
the  following  language :  <  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  trade 
or  occupation  which  is  inherently  and  necessarily  injurious 
to  society  may  be  prohibited  altogether ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  questioned  that  the  prosecution  of  such  a  busi- 
ness may  be  assumed  by  the  government,  and  managed  by 
it  as  a  monopoly.'  But  the  only  authority  which  the 
author  cites  to  sustain  this  rather  extraordinary  proposition 
is  the  case  of  State  v.  Brennan's  Liquors,  25  Conn.  278, 
overlooking  entirely  the  case  of  Beebe  v.  State,  6  Ind. 
503,  which  holds  an  opposite  view,  and  which  had  been 
previously  cited  by  the  same  author  at  page  197,  and 
quoted  from,  apparently  with  approval ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how  the  right  to  prohibit 
a  given  traffic  carries  with  it  the  power  in  the  State  to  as- 
sume the  monopoly  of  such  traffic.  If  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  rests  upon  the  ground 
that  such  a  traffic  ^  is  inherently  and  necessarily  injuri- 
ous to  society,'  ^  as  is  involved  in  the  statement  by  the 
author  of  this  proposition,  then  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
logical  and  necessary  consequence  would  be  that  the  State 
could  not  engage  in  such  traffic,  for  otherwise  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  the  absurd  proposition  that  a  State 
government  established  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting 
society  could  lawfully  engage  in  a  business  which  *  is  in- 
herently and  necessarily  injurious  to  society.'  We  must 
prefer,  then,  to  follow  the  case  of  Beebe  v.  State,  rather 

1  In  the  present  edition,  this  clause  is qnalifled  so  as  to  read:  **  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  trade  or  occupation,  which  is  Inherently  and  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  society,  when  it  U  unrettrieUd  and  left  open  to  private 
ewterprUe,^*  etc. 
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than  Slate  v.  Brennan's  Liquon ;  for  while  it  has  been 
said  that  the  case  of  Beebe  v.  State  has  beeo  overruled 
(though  the  case  to  that  effect  has  not  been  brought  to  our 
attention),  yet  we  do  not  cite  the  case  as  authority,  for  it 
is  not  authority  here,  but  it  is  only  referred  to  for  the  rea- 
soning contained  in  the  opinion.  Indeed,  neither  the  In- 
diana nor  the  Connecticut  case  could  constitute  authority 
in  this  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  statute  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  construe  contains  rery  different  provisions 
from  those  found  either  in  the  Indiana  or  Connecticut 
statutes.  But  in  this  connection  we  are  enabled  to  cite  a 
very  recent  case,  which  the  research  of  counsel  for  re- 
spondents has  furnished  us  with,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
as  conclttsiye  of  this  whole  matter  as  any  case  from  abroad 
can  be.  That  is  the  case  of  Bippe  v.  Becker  (Minn.)  57 
K.  W.  331,  in  which  one  of  the  points  distinctly  decided  is 
thus  stated  in  the  syllabus,  prepared  by  the  court :  *  The 
police  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  a  business  is  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  conducted  by  others,  and  not 
by  itself  engaging  in  it.'  In  that  case  the  question  was 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
State  elevator  or  warehouse  at  Duluth  for  public  storage 
of  grain,'  and  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
sought  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  that 
it  was  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  But  the  court 
held  that,  while  *  the  right  of  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  power,  to  regulate  the  business  of  receiving, 
weighing,  inspecting,  and  storing  grain  in  elevators  and 
warehouses,  as  being  a  business  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest, is  now  settled  beyond  all  controversy '  by  the  case 
of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113,  and  others  on 
the  same  line,  yet  'that  the  act  there  in  question  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  police  regulation  of  the  business,  and 
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that  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  a  basineas 
does  not  include  the  power  to  engage  in  carrying  it  on/  It 
would  extend  this  opinion  to  an  unwarrantable  length  to 
make  further  quotations  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case,  which  might  be  instructive  and  profitable.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  in  no  view  of  the  case  can  the 
dispensary  act  be  regarded  as  a  police  regulation  of  the 
business  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  even  if  it  could 
be,  that  such  police  power  does  not  include  the  power  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  engage  in  carrying  on  such  business. 
**  Finally,  the  constitutionality  of  the  dispensary  act  is 
assailed  upon  the  ground  that  the  legislature  have  under- 
taken thereby  to  embark  the  State  in  a  trading  enterprise, 
which  they  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  do;  not 
because  there  is  any  express  prohibition  to  that  effect  in 
the  constitution,  but  because  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  very  idea  of  civil  government,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  the  expressly  declared  purpose  for  which  the 
people  adopted  their  constitution ;  and  therefore  all  the 
powers  conferred  by  that  instrument  upon  the  various  de* 
partments  of  the  government  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  limited  by  that  declared  purpose.  Hence  when,  by  the 
first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  the 
legislative  power  was  conferred  upon  the  general  assembly, 
the  language  there  used  cannot  be  construed  as  conferring 
upon  the  general  assembly  the  unlimited  power  of  legis- 
lating upon  any  subject,  or  for  any  purpose,  according  to 
its  unrestricted  will,  but  must  be  construed  as  limited  to 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
real  and  only  purpose  for  which  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  to  wit,  the  formation  of  a  civil  government.  In 
this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  the  word  *  all '  is  not 
used  in  the  section  above  referred  to,  but  the  language 
used  is,  *  the  legislative  power,'  meaning  such  legislative 
power  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  declared 
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purpose  of  the  people  in  framing  their  constitution  and 
conferring  their  powers  upon  the  various  departments  con- 
stituted for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  their 
declared  purpose.  It  is  manifest  from  the  numerous 
express  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  will  found  in  the 
constitution  that  the  people  were  not  willing  to  entrust 
even  their  own  representatives  with  unlimited  legislative 
power,  butt  as  if  not  satisfied  with  these  numerous  express 
restrictions,  and  perhaps  fearing  that  some  important  right 
might  have  been  overlooked,  a  general  clause,  not  usually 
found  in  State  constitutions,  was  inserted,  apparently  de- 
signed to  cover  any  such  omissions,  for  in  section  41  of 
article  1  it  is  expressly  declared  that '  the  enumeration  of 
rights  in  this  constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair 
or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people,  and  all  powers  not 
herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people.'  Now,  upon 
well-settled  principles  of  constitutional  construction  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  this  clause,  but  must  give 
it  some  meaning  and  effect.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  true 
construction  of  this  clause  is  that,  while  there  are  many 
rights  which  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  people,  with 
which  the  legislature  are  forbidden  to  interfere,  there 
are  other  rights  reserved  to  the  people  not  expressly  but 
by  necessary  implication,  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  legislative  power,  unless  such  power  has  been 
expressly  delegated  to  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government.  These  views  have  not  only  the  support  of 
the  highest  authority  in  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  cases  of  Loan  Assn.  v»  Topeka,  20  Wall. 
655,  and  Parkersburg  v.  Brown,  106  U.  S.  487, 1  Sup.  Ct. 
442,  but  have  been  distinctly  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  in  Feldmann  v.  City  Council,  23  S.  C. 
57,  as  well  as  by  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Allen  v.  Jay,  60  Me.  124, 
and  Lowell  v.  City  of  Boston,  111  Mass.  454;  and,  what  is 
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more,  they  were  applied  to  the  vital  power  of  taxation  —  a 
power  absolutely  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  every 
government.  These  cases  substantially  hold  that,  although 
there  may  be  no  express  restrictions  contained  in  a  State 
constitution  forbidding  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  public  purpose,  yet  such  a  restriction 
must  necessarily  be  implied  from  the  very  nature  of  civil 
government;  and  hence  the  legislative  department,  under 
the  general  power  of  taxation  conferred  upon  it,  cannot 
impose  any  tax  except  for  some  public  purpose.  Upon 
the  same  principle  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  any  act  of  the 
legislature  which  is  designed  to,  or  has  the  effect  of, 
embarking  the  State  in  any  trade  which  involves  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  any  article  of  commerce  for  profit,  is 
outside  and  altogether  beyond  the  legislative  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  general  assembly  by  the  constitution,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  express  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion forbidding  such  an  exercise  of  legislative  power. 
Trade  is  not,  and  cannot  properly  be,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  functions  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  its  function 
is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  any  lawful 
employment,  the  right  to  which  is  guaranteed  to  the  citizen 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  certainly  has  never 
been  delegated  to  any  department  of  the  government. 

**  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  extended 
consideration  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  recognizing 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  embark  the  State  in  any 
trade,  arising  from  the  hazards  of  all  business  of  that 
character,  or  to  comment  upon  the  danger  to  the  people  of 
the  monopoly  of  any  trade  by  the  State,  —  for  if  it  can 
monopolize  one  it  may  monopolize  any  or  all  other  trades 
or  employments,  —  although  it  is  permissible  for  a  court, 
when  called  upon  to  construe  an  act,  to  consider  its  effects 
and  consequences;  for  it  may  be  said  —  indeed,  has  been 
said  —  that  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  members 
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of  the  general  aesembly  may  be  safely  relied  apon  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  each  apprehended  dangers/* 

After  the  rendition  of  this  opinion  against  the  constita- 
tionality  of  the  dispensary  law,  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  occurred,  which 
resulted  in  producing  a  preponderance  of  judicial  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  When  a  case 
came  before  the  court  again,  which  involved  this  question 
of  constitutionality  of  the  dispensary  law,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  McCullough  v.  Brown,  just  cited,  was  ex- 
pressly overruled,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was 
sustained.^  Judge  Oary,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  ssid:  — 

**  Objection  is  made  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
on  the  ground  that  it  creates  a  monopoly.  Those  inter- 
posing this  objection  likewise  assume  that  it  is  not  a  police 
measure.  The  objection  is  fully  met  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  Slaughter-house  Cases,  supra^  in  which  the 
court  says :  *  That  wherever  the  legislature  has  the  right 
to  accomplish  a  certain  result,  and  that  result  is  best 
attained  by  means  of  a  corporation,  it  has  the  right  to 
create  such  a  corporation,  and  to  endow  it  with  the  power 
necessary  to  effect  the  desired  lawful  purpose,  seems  hardly 
to  admit  of  debate.'  Tied.  Lim.  318,  says :  *  If  it  is  law- 
ful for  the  State  to  prohibit  a  particular  business  alto- 
gether, or  to  make  a  government  monopoly  of  it,  the  pur- 
suit of  such  business  would,  if  permitted  to  any  one,  be  a 
privilege  or  franchise,  and  being  like  any  other  franchise, 
may  be  made  exclusive.  This  is  but  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  admission  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  prohibit  a 
trade  altogether.  Such  an  admission  is  fatal  to  a  resistance 
of  the  power  to  make  it  a  monopoly/  The  doctrine  of 
<  monopoly  '  cannot  be  applied  to  a  State  in  exercising  its 
governmental  functions.     •     •     « 

>  State  ex  rel  George  o.  Aiken,  42  S.  C.  223. 
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*^  It  is  coDtended  that  the  foregoing  section  ^  prevents  the 
legislature  from  embarking  the  State  in  a  commercial  enter- 
prise.    We  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  was  the  object  of 
the  act,  and  it  was  not  intended  as  a  police  measure »  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  even  in  the  absence  of  section 
41,  art.  1.     As   we  have  said,  if  the  act  is  not  a  police 
measure,  it  is  unconstitutional.     It  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  however,  when  trade  is  simply  an  incident  to  a  police 
regulation.    Buying  and  selling  on  the  part  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments  take  place  every  day, 
and  as  long  as  the  buying  and  selling  are  in  pursuance  of 
police  regulations  they  are  entirely  free  from  legal  objec- 
tion.  The  Federal  government  sells  liquor  and  other  articles 
that   have  been  seized  as  contraband.     Articles  are  pur- 
chased by  the  State  to  keep  up  the  penitentiary  and  asylum 
and  other  public  institutions  and  enterprises.     We  see  it 
buying  a  farm  to  utilize  the  convict  labor  of  the  State,  and 
selling  the  produce  made  on  the  farm.     Municipal  govern- 
ments have  the  right  to  buy  and  dispose  of  property  in  ad- 
ministering their  governmental  affairs.     The  very  distinc- 
tion for  which  we  contend  is  pointed  out  in  the  case  of 
Mauldin  v.  City  Council,  33  S.  C.  1 ;  11  S.  £.  434.     In  that 
oase  the  court  showed  it  was  not  wrong  for  the  city  to  buy 
and  sell  for  a  public  purpose,  but  that  the  act  only  became 
illegal  when  it  was  for  a   private  purpose.     We  think  the 
case  was  properly  decided,  and  that  the  decision  rested 
upon  this  distinction.     The  case  of  Beebe  v.  State,  6  Ind. 
501,  was  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  Indiana 
somewhat  similar  to  the  act  in  question,  and  is  relied  upon 
as  an  authority  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  Slate  can- 
not take  direct  control  and  management  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

1  1 41,  art.  I,  Ck>n8tltation  of  8.  C:  <<Tlie  enomeration  of  rights  In 
this  Constitntioii  sball  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  to  deny  others  re- 
tained by  the  people,  and  all  powers  not  herein  delegated  remain  within 
the  people." 
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In  that  case  the  court  uses  the  following  language :  *  The 
business  [the  management  and  sale  of  liquor]  was  at  and 
before  the  organization  of  the  government,  and  is  properly 
at  all  times,  a  private  pursuit  of  the  people,  as  much  so  as 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brooms^  iobaccot  clothes^  and 
the  dealing  in  <ea  and  rtoe,  and  the  raising  of  potatoes.* 
( Italics  ours. )  This  case  is  in  conflict  with  the  distinction 
made  between  liquor  and  the  ordinary  commodities  of 
life.     •     •     • 

*^  If  liquor  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  Indiana  case,  then  that  decision 
was  right ;  but  if  there  is  that  distinction  for  which  we  con- 
tend, then  the  case  is  valueless  as  an  authority,  being  de- 
cided on  erroneous  principles.     The  principles  upon  which 
that  case  was  decided  would  have  forced  the  court  that  ren- 
dered it  to  have  declared  null  and  void  a  statute  entirely 
prohibiting  the  traffic  in  liquor,  although  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  statutes.    The 
case  of  Bippe  t;.  Becker  (Minn.),  57  N.  W.  331,  is  also 
relied  upon  to  sustain  the  constitutional  objection  to  the 
act  of  1893.    The  title  of  the  act  construed  in  Bippe  t;. 
Becker  was,  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  State  elevator  or  warehouse  at  Du- 
luth  for  public  storage  of  grain.'     The  syllabus  of  the  case 
prepared  by  the  court  states :     <  The  police  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  a  business  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
shall  be  conducted  by  others,  and  not  by  itself  engaging  in 
it.'     The  language  of  the  court  as  applying  to  that  case 
was  proper,  and  we  think  the  case  was  properly  decided  in 
the  light  of  the  distinction  between  liquor  and  the  ordinary 
commodities  of  life  which  we  have   pointed  out.     There 
was  nothing  in  the  business  dangerous  to  the  health,  mor- 
als, and  safety  of  the  people,  and  the  act  should  have  been 
declared  null  and  void." 
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I  believe  the  latter  South  Carolina  case  to  be  sound  law.^ 
But  the  reader  must  bear  iu  mind  that  this  opinion  is  pre- 
dicated upon  the  proposition,  that  the  liquor  trade  is  so  in- 
herently injurious  to  society,  when  it  is  permitted  to  be  the 
object  of  private  enterprise,  as  that  the  State  is  for  that 
reason  justified  in  prohibiting  altogether  its  prosecution  by 
private  individuals  as  an  ordinary  calling.  This  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed 
iu  the  preceding  section^  that  all  laws,  which  prohibit 
altogether  the  private  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  are  unconstitutional  as  an  unjustifiable  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  engage  in  any  lawful 
calling. 

A  case  in  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  which  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  South  Carolina  cases  on  the  Dispensary  Law, 
as  aptly  illustrates  the  limitations  of  the  legislative  power 
Co  convert  private  businesses  into  government  monopolies, 
as  do  the  Massachusetts  cases,  heretofore  referred  to  in 
the  present  section,  point  out  the  limitations  in  the  same 
direction  of  the  power  of  municipal  governments.^  The 
legislature  of  Minnesota  had  provided  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  by  the  State  of  a  grain  elevator  at  Duluth. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  grain  elevators  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  to  be  virtual  monopolies, 
and  properly  subjected  to  the  police  regulation  of  rates  and 
charges.* 

The  intention  of  this  novel  legislation,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Minnesota  act,  authorizing  the  establishment 

1  This  position  of  the  Soath  Carolina  court  has  been  recently  sus- 
tained by  a  decision  in  North  Carolina  In  which  it  was  held  that  State 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  a  county  was  a  lawful  monopoly.  Guy  v. 
Commissioners  of  Cumberland  County,  122  N.  C.  471. 

>  §125  (§108  of  the  first  edition). 

'  Rippe  V.  Becker,  56  Minn.  100. 

«  See  anU,  §§  96,  97. 
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of  the  goTemment  elevatora,  is  as  follows :  it  being  the 
intention  of  this  act  to  prevent  monopolisation  and  the 
nnjast  oontrol  of  the  markets  of  the  State  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  act  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  said :  -— 

**  The  keynote  to  the  object  of  the  law  is,  we  apprehend, 
to  be  found  in  the  last  clause  of  section  4  above  quoted  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  act;  and,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
right  of  the  State,  under  the  police  power,  to  regulate  this 
business  the  position  of  defendant's  counsel  really  amounts 
to  this:  that  whenever  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness which  18  affected  with  a  public  interest  and  hence  the 
subject  of  governmental  regulation,  do  not  furnish  the 
public  proper  and  reasonable  service,  the  State  may,  as  a 
means  of  regulating  the  business,  itself  engage  in  it,  and 
jfumish  the  public  better  service  at  reasonable  rates,  or  by 
means  of  such  State  competition,  compel  others  to  do 
so.  *  *  *  The  police  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  a 
business  does  not  include  the  power  to  engage  in  carrying 
it  on.  Police  regulation  is  to  be  affected  by  restraints  upon 
a  business,  and  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  conducted." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  very  correctly  declares 
the  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  assigns  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  erroneous  reason  for  its  judgment,  so  far  as  it 
declares  that  the  police  power  does  not  include  the  power 
to  make  a  government  monopoly  of  a  business,  when  that 
is  in  the  estimation  of  the  government  the  only  effective 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  the  injuries  and  wrongs, 
which  the  public  suffer  from  the  prosecution  by  private  in- 
dividuals of  a  business  which  is  inherently  and  necessarily 
injurious  to  society,  when  it  is  left  open  to  private  enter- 
prise. But  the  business  of  storage  of  grain  in  elevators 
is  not  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  inherently  and  necessarily 
injurious  when  left  open  to  private  enterprise.  The  ocly 
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danger  with  which  the  public  is  threatened  in  such  a  busi- 
ness, is  that  of  extortionate  charges  for  the  storage  of 
grain.  Police  regulation  of  the  majdmnm  charges  is  un- 
questionably an  ample  protection,  and  the  legislature  is 
not  justified  in  converting  such  a  business  into  a  goyern- 
ment  monopoly,  or  in  providing  for  the  engagement  of  the 
government  in  the  business,  in  competition  with  the  private 
grain  elevators. 

Before  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  create  government  monopolies,  I 
have  one  more  reflection  to  make.  In  preceding  sec- 
tions ^  I  have  set  forth  at  considerable  length  the  govern* 
mental  e£Forts  to  suppress  trade  combinations,  and  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law,  which  limit  and  justify 
these  police  r^^lations.  In  other  preceding  sections^  I 
have  explained  how  the  constitutional  declarations,  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  constrain  the  courts  in 
a  variety  of  cases  to  declare  unconstitutional/ statutes, 
which  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  contract  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  another  section  '  I  pointed  out  that  all  attempts 
to  suppress  and  prevent  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
must  necessarily  prove  futile,  as  long  as  the  statutes  of  the 
State  permit  the  creation  of  private  corporations,  for  the 
prosecution  of  businesses,  which  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  by  private  individuals  without  the  aid  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  grant  of  charters  of  incorporation 
in  such  cases  only  serves  to  intensify  the  natural  power 
which  the  capitalist  in  his  individual  capacity  posseses  over 
the  non-capitalist,  by  the  mere  possession  of  the  capital. 
I  advocate,  as  a  return  to  a  uniform  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  equality  before  the  law,  the 
repeal  of  the  statutes  which    provide   for  the  creation 

1  §§  108,  110-118. 
<  §§  94,  96-106. 
s  §  111. 
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of  prirate  oorporations.  But  there  are,  andoubtedly, 
businesseSf  which*  on  account  of  their  immense  pro- 
portions and  wide  scope,  cannot  be  successfally 
and  safely  conducted  by  private  capitalists,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
where  the  business  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the 
grant  by  the  legislature  of  any  special  priyilege  or  fran- 
chise, such  as  the  railroad  or  telegraph  company.  As 
possible  examples  of  that  kind  of  business,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  business  of  insurance  and  of  banking.^ 

It  is  possible  for  the  banking  business  and  the  business 
of  all  kinds  of  insurance  other  than  life  to  be  successfully 
carried  on  by  private  enterprise ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  its  policies,  for  life 
insurance  to  be  so  conducted.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  dis- 
tinction ;  I  do  not  care  to  be  insistent  upon  it.  But  if  it 
should  be  judicially  declared  to  be  impossible  for  these 
businesses  to  be  carried  on  by  private  capitalists  in  their 
individual  capacity;  and  that  incorporation  is  necessary 
to  their  successful  prosecution;  I  insist  that  the  grant 
of  a  charter  of  incorporation  of  a  bank  or  of  an  insurance 
company  is  as  much  a  grant  of  a  special  privilege  or  fran- 
chise, in  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  equal 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  is  the  grant  of  a  charter  to 
a  railroad  or  street  railway  company.  Assuming  it  to  be 
true  that  banking  and  insurance,  or  either  of  them,  cannot 
be  successfully  conducted  by  natural  persons  without  the 
aid  of  incorporation,  the  only  method  of  providing  for 
such  businesses,  which  is  consonant  with  the  democratic 
principles  of  equality,  is  by  their  conversion  into  govern- 
ment monopolies. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  justifying  the 
creation  of  a  government  monopoly  in  a  case,  in  which  the 

1  See  antey  §  189. 
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individual  cannot  in  his  individual  capacity  successfully  con- 
duct the  business  on  so  large  a  scale  as  it  is  now  being 
managed  under  a  charter  of  incorporation.  If  the  business 
can  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  private  individual  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  with  a  reasonable  protection  to  parties 
having  dealings  with  him  —  according  to  the  principles  here 
advocated,  and  laid  down  in  adjudications  on  kindred  prop- 
ositions of  law,  —  that  business  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
government  monopoly,  without  infringing  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  individual  to  pursue  any  lawful  calling  he  may 
select.  The  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  bus- 
iness is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  there  is  a  marked  sav- 
ing of  the  expense,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  does  not  affect  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case,^  does  not  de- 
clare it  to  be  of  any  concern  to  the  government  that  the 
prices  of  products  should  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  pursue  a  lawful  calling ;  it 
asserts  the  contrary  proposition,  that  it  is  the  concern  of 
the  government,  which  is  manifested  by  the  legislation 
against  trusts  and  trade  combinations,  that  the  small  trades- 
man, manufacturer  and  artisan,  shall  not  be  driven  to  the 
wall,  overpowered  by  the  giant  combinations. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  practical  politics  is 
very  likely  to  result  in  an  abuse  of  them.  The  student  of 
European  politics  meets  with  all  sorts  of  monopolies,  almost 
as  varied  as  they  were  in  France  under  the  ancient  rigime^ 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  general  government,  and 
not  the  privileged  classes,  own  the  monopolies.  There 
may  in  the  future  be  attempts  in  this  country  to  create 
monopolies  out  of  trades  and  occupations,  the  prosecution 
of  which  by  private  individuals  would  be  successful,  and 

1  166  U.  8. 290;  see  ante,  §  112 
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would  DOt  necessarily  inflict  injury  upon  the  public.  But 
a  resort  to  the  courts  will  furnish  an  ample  remedy,  if  pub- 
lic opinion  has  not  grown  accustomed  to  a  disregard  of 
constitutional  limitations  and  of  the  rights  of  indlTiduals. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  exposition  in  this  chapter 
of  the  adjudications,  bearing  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
police  regulations  of  trades  and  occupations,  reveals  such  a 
clear  desire  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  strengthen  Uie  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  legislative  tyranny,  that  we 
can  look  with  assurance  to  the  judicial  veto  as  an  insuper- 
able barrier,  at  least  for  years  to  come,  to  the  establishment 
of  State  socialism. 
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